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W  II  E  LPTON'S 

f^  l-~TRADE        MARK      (  REG  I  ST  E  R  E  D  TT  ^  * 

Are  warranted  not  to  contain  a  single 
particle  of  Mercury  or  any  other  Mineral 
Sitbsfajicc,  but  to  consist  entirely  of  Medicinal 
Matters,  Purely  Vegetable. 

For  nearly  Forty  Years  they  have  proved 
their  value  in  thousands  of  instances  in  Dis- 
eases of  the  Head,  Chest,  Bowels,  Liver, 
and  Kidneys  ;  and  in  all  Skin  Complaints 
are  one  of  the 

BEST   MEDICINES   KNOWN. 


— ?3rr- 

Sold  in  Boxes,  price  7 1^^.,  i^.  \\d.,  and  2^-.  <^d. 
each,  by 

G.  WHELPTON  &  SON, 

,3,  CRANE    COURT,   I-LKET   STREET, 

ILiOikIoii. 

And  by  ail  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors. 


Sent  free  on  receipt  of  8,  14,  or  33  stamps,  and  can  be 
obtained  of  Wholesale  Houses  in  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester. York,  Hull,  &c. 


ILLUSTRATED     CATlkLOGUVs     GRAlTiS     ATj'O      n03T 


DICK    RADCLYFFE    6L    CO., 

^ccdsmi^nl  {^anlen-furnishi?rs,  Sid, 

'  129,  HIGH  HOIxBOHN,  ,  "W.C, 


SEED    GROUNDS:    ^RFURT.    PRUS 


I'w?:^ 


0^^1^I3E]^ 


;^TTISITES. 


Toolts,  LM'\vii-mo>vci's,  In><e<'ticicleiss,  «&e. 

I i        

Wisiow  Cues. 

SEEDS 

:F'.A.i^:]yE, 

KMen  Sarden, 

A  Nit 

flower  fiarden, 

BULBS. 

Fern  Cases, 


PLANTS 

KOH   THH 

Flower  Earden, 

KOOM, 
FERNS. 

flower  Stands, 


!  Horticultural  Decorations. 

!  DICK   RADCLYFFE  &  CO., 

1  Scrtsnun,  (Snrtcn=furiusljcrs.  ice, 

I     129,    HIGH    HOLBOEK,    W.C. 

I  SEED    GROUNDS:    ERFURT,    PRUSSIA. 

1  

I  SL\ds, HorticitUural  Buildings,  dfc.  Packed  for  Export. 
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"  Oxford  University  Herald  "  says   these  Pens  have  been 
nplly  termed  , 

"THE  WONDER  OF  THE  AGE." 


I     fl._a  "Tlu-vconio  as  a  lionn. '11111 .1  blessing 
■  GIlS     TIk-PICKWICK,  thcOWL.undthe 


to  moil, 
■WAVERLEY  PEN." 


"  Tablet"  says  these  pens  suit  tlie  requirements  of  any  hand. 
"  Bell's  Life"  says  the  PICKWICK  PEN  is  a  perfect  treasure. 

1%M{  NEWSPAPERS   recommenJ   them.      For   their   names,   see 
.yyy     ••  Graphic,"  Jan.  ij,  1872. 

Sold  bv  every  respectable  stationer,   Is.    per,   bon.      Sample  by 
post,  Is-  Id. 

P.-itcnteos— MACNIVKX  &  CAMKRON,  23   to  33  Blair    Street, 
Edinburgh. 


S  3o 


For  the  BLO OD  is  the  LI FE . 


See  Deuteronomy,  chap,  xii.,  verijO  23. 
THE  GREAT   BLOOD   PURIFIER   AND    RESTORER. 

For  cleansing  and  clearing  the  Blood  from  all  impurities,  cinnot  be  too  hiuhly  reconimcndeil. 
For  Scrofula,  Scurvy,  .Skin  Diseases  and  Sores  of  all  kinds,  it  is  a  never-f.illing  and  permanen 


cure. 

It  Cures  Old  Sores. 

Cures  Ulcerated  Sores  on  the  Neck. 
Cures  TJlcerated  Sore  Legs. 
Cures  Scurvy  Sores. 
Cures  Cancerous  U!oers. 


It  Cures  Blackheads,  or  Pimples  on  the  Face. 
Cures  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases. 
Cures  Glandular  Swellings. 
Clears  the  Blood  from  all  Impure  Matter, 
From  Whatever  cause  arising. 


As  this  Mixture  is  plc-s;int  to  the  taste,  and  warranted  free  from  anytliing  injurious  to  the 
most  delicate  constitution  of  either  sex,  the  Proprietor  solicits  sufferers  to  give  it  a  trial  to 
test  its  value.     Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  all  parts. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  23.  3di:'  each,  and  in  cases,  containing  six  times  the  quantity,  lis.  each  — 
suffiricnt  to  cfTert  ^  purni.inent  cure  in  the  great  majority  of  long-standing  cases — BV  ALT. 
CHEMISTS  A.\«  PAIEN'T  MEDICINE  VENDORS  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  W.Tld,  or  ■'^enl  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  27  or  132  stamps,  by 

F.  J.  CLARKE,  CHEMIST,  HIGH  STREET,  LINCOLN. 
Wholesale  :  All  Patent  Medicine  Houses. 


lEDWAROTANNS 
.^HOLBORNi 


COLLARS,     WRISTBANDS, 

FRONTS. 

For  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  anci  Youths. 
Of  the  best  make  and  Finish. 


Samples  forwarded  on  receipt  of   six  stamps,   with 
Illustrated  Price  List, 


Patterns  forwarded. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


DR.  J.  DOLUS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE   ORIGINAL  AND   ONLY  GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE  is  admittid  by  the  I'rolVssion  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable 

n-iiic-ii\-  i-viT  discovered. 
CHLORODYNE  is  tlie  best   remedy  known   for  Coughs,  Consumption,   Bronchitis, 

CHLORODYNE^fffectually  checks  and  arrests  tbosc  too  often  fatal  diseases — Dip- 

i'mtm.  I'.vfr,  Croup,  A^'uc. 
CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera 

;md  I  )\'-;i-ntorv. 
CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation, 

anii   Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE   is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer, 
1  oiiili.iche,  Meninijitis,  Ike. 
Fri.in  Lord  Fkancis  Co.nv.ngham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  nth  December,  1868. 
"  Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought   some  of  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne's  Chlorodyne  from  Mr.  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine, 
will  be  glad  to  have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address." 

"Earl  Eussell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Thysicians  that  he  received  a  Despatch 
from  Ker  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE."— Sec  Lancet,  Dec.  i,  1804. 
CAUTION.— BEWARE  of  PIRACY  and  IMITATION.S. 
Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Pahi;  ^\'ool)  slated  that  Dr.  J.  CoLLis  Bkow.ne 
was.  undoubtedly,  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant, 
Freeman,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which,  he  regretted  to  saj-,  had  been  sworn  to. — See 
Times,  loth  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  \s.  \\d.,  2S.  cj..  4^.  6J..  and  its.  each.     None  is  genuine  without  the 
words,  "Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE"  on  the  Government  Stamp. 
Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 
Sole  Manufacturer :  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


Sold  in  Bales  of 

ONE  CWT., 
I-CWT.,  &   i-CWT. 

r=ED  FOR 

GROTTOS, 

BRACKETS, 

CASCADES, 

EDGING  FOR 

GARDEN 

BEDS, 

AND   BY 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

FERNERIES, 

ROCKWORK, 

ARBOURS, 

WINDOW 

BASKETS, 

FLOWER 
STANDS, 

AND  TO 

COVER   OLD  WAILS. 


BRETON'S    "ALL  ABOUT  IT"  BOOKS. 


ALL  ABOUT  COUNTRY  LIFE ; 


a  Dictionatp  of  Eural  auocations, 


AND   OF   KNOWLEDGE  NECESSARY  TO   THE 


Management  of  the  Farm,  the  Stable,  the  Stockyard,  and  a 
Gentleman's  Out  of  Toivn  Residence  and  Property. 


ARRANGED      IN     ALPHABETICAL      ORDER 

AND  ^ 

FULLY     ILLUSTRATED. 


LONDON : 
WARD,    LOCK,    AND    TYLER, 

WARWICK   HOUSE.    PATERNOSTER   ROW. 


W.  F.  THOMAS  &  (!0.'S 


Domestic  Hand 
Machines  (noise- 
less)  £2  15  0 

Ditto,  Shuttle 
( Lock  Stitch ), 
strongly  recom- 
mended     .     .     .£440 

Ditto  on  Stand, 
Complete,  to 
work  by  hand  or 
Foot      .     .     .     ,£600 


DOMESm 


Easy  Terms  of  Pur- 
chase, wheti  re- 
quired, without 
■increase  of  Price. 


PRIZE    MEDALS; 

Paris,  1855  ; 

London,    1862; 

Paris,  1867. 


Catalogue  and  Samples 
of  work  post  free. 


SEWINS  MACHINES. 


1  X2,  CHEAPSIDE; 

AND 

OXFORD    CIRCUS,    LONDON. 


PEI[SONj\L  BEjlUTY, 

TO   ALL  AVHO  COURT  THE 

GAY  &  FESTIVE   SCENES, 

The  following  are  indispensable. 


Is  .1  (Ifli^'litfullv  Frajiraiit  and  Transparent  Preparation  for  tlio  Hair,  and  as  an  Invifi-o- 
rator  and  Beautifier  beyond  all  precedent.  In  dressing  tho  Hair  nothing  can  equal  its 
effect,  rendering  it  so  admirably  soft  tliat  it  will  lie  in  any  direction,  and  imparting  a 
transcendent  lustre.     Price  is.  Qd.,  is.,  los.  dd.,  equal  to  four  small,  and  2is.  per  bottle. 

FOR  THE  SKIN  AND  COMPLKXION. 
This  Royally  patronised  and  Ladies'  esteemed  specific,  is  unequalled  for  its  rare  and 
incstim.-ible  qualities,  the  radiant  bloom  it  imparts  to  the  cheek,  the  softness  and  delicacy 
which  it  induces  of  the  hands  and  arms,  its  capability  of  soothing  irritation,  and  removing 
cutaneous  defects,  discolorations,  ami  all  unsightly  appearances,  render  it  indispensable 
to  everj'  toilet.     Price  ^s.  Cd.  and  ?,s.  (jii.  per  bottle. 

OR  PK.\RI-  DENTIFRICK, 

For  prescn-ing  and  beautifying  the  Teeth,  strengthening  the  Gums,  and  for  giving  a 

pleasing  Fr.igrance  to  the  Breath.     It  eradicates  Tartar  from  the  Teetli,  removes  spots  of 

incipient  decay,  and  polishes  and  preserves  the  enamel,  to  which  it  imparts  a  I'liAKi.-LiKE 

AVhiteness.     Price  2S.  C)d.  per  box. 

Sold  by  A.  ROWLAND  &  .SONS,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

Ask  for  "  ROWLANDS'"  Articles. 
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Abele-trec. 


ABELE-THEE  (Populus  alba). 

A  species  of  poplar,  with  very  large 
leaves. 

ABSOBPTION. 

Tlic  chief  function  of  the  root,  by 
whicli  food  is  taken  up  in  a  state  of 
solution  for  the  uses  of  the  plant. 

ACARUS.    (.9.vTick.) 
ACCLIMATATION". 

The  art  of  adapting,  by  careful  atten- 
tion and  culture,  ])Iants  and  animals  to 
the  exigencies  of  colder  or  wanner  cli- 
mates than  those  to  whicli  they  have 
been  accustomed.  The  power  of  man 
to  do  this  is,  however,  very  limited. 
The  temperature  that  is  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  one  plant  is  prejudicial 
to  another,  and  ruinous  to  a  third. 
Although  much  has  been  done  in  the 
past  by  way  of  transplanting  fresh 
species  of  the  animate  creation  from 
distant  climes  into  this  country,  many 
of  which  have  succeeded  well  and  been 
incorporated  into  modem  agriculture, 
they  have  generally  been  taken  from 
regions  of  a  similar  temperature.  Both 
plants  and  animals  will  bear  transfer- 
ence, if  the  new  conditions  of  existence 
are  not  widely  dissimilar  from  their  na- 
tive habitat,  and  if  cultivators  forbore 
from  attempting  too  much,  their  suc- 
cess m  this  respect  would  ofttimes  be 


Accounts  of  the  Farm. 

greater.  Many  superficial  tliinkers  run 
away  with  the  false  notion  that  it  is 
only  l)y  having  acquired  increased 
hardihood  of  constitution  that  wheat 
succeeds  in  this  country.  An  old  tra- 
dition declares  that  in  the  times  of  the 
Romans  this  cereal  would  not  ripen 
anywhere  in  Great  Britain.  The  change 
in  circumstances  is,  however,  attribut- 
able more  to  the  clearing  of  forests, 
drying  of  marshes,  and  drainage  of 
land — by  which  the  temperature  both 
of  soil  and  atmosphere  has  been  raised, 
and  the  climate  ameliorated — than  to 
alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the 
plant  itself.  Otherwise,  why  should 
Australian,  Spanish,  and  even  Indian 
wheat  imported  into  this  country  and 
sown,  attain  perfection  and  ripen  even 
in  the  first  year  of  cultivation  '!  Many 
districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
still  either  too  wet  or  too  cold  for  any 
other  straw  crop  to  ripen  its  seeds  ex- 
cept oats,  and  every  good  farmer  who 
enriches  and  deepens  his  soil  gives, 
by  so  doing,  a  wanner  temperature, 
rendering  it  more  and  more  adapted 
for  plants  previously  unable  to  be 
sustained. 

ACCOUNTS  OP  THE  PABM. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the 
dictum  so  often  attempted  to  be  en- 
forced, that  every  farmer  ought  to  keep 
strict  and  accurate  accounts,   yet   the 
B 
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fact  stares  us  in  the  face  that  very  few 
f:irmcrs  are  able  to  test  the  exact  mea- 
sure of  their  successes  and  faihircs  by 
figures  that  have  been  duly  and  regu- 
larly entered  into  memorandum  and 
account  books.  'Jhat  difficulties  are 
encountered  iu  keeping  exact  agricul- 
tural accounts  that  do  not  present 
themselves  in  any  other  manufacturing 
or  trading  concern,  cannot  be  denied. 
The  commercial  warehouse  always  has 
a  counting-house  in  close  proximity, 
and  cashiers,  salesmen,  and  clerks  have 
their  books  lying  conveniently  at  their 
elbows  in  which  to  ch.ronicle  every 
jirocedure  as  it  occurs.  The  farmer's 
warehouse  is  his  entire  farm  :  he  has 
generally  to  be  his  own  cashier,  salea- 
niau,  and  clerk,  and  if  he  would  set 
down  every  transaction  in  his  business 
as  it  occurs,  he  has  often  to  do  this  on 
the  back  of  his  pony,  or  while  walking 
over  the  fann,  sometimes  at  market,  or 
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in  the  neighbouring  villages  or  towns, 
and  less  frequently  at  home.  A  good 
pocket  memorandum  -  book,  conse- 
quently, is  indispensable  for  carrying 
out  the  oljject  in  view.  Tliis  the  far- 
mer should  never  be  without  ;  and 
whatever  the  system  of  book-keeping 
afterwards  pursued,  we  may  regard  this 
as  an  all-e>sential  pre-requioite  to  the 
adoption  of  any  method  ^\  h.atever.  The 
best  kind  of  book  for  the  famier's 
pocket,  we  regard  to  be  one  of  mode- 
rate size,  with  clasp  fastening  and  loop 
for  pencil,  and  artanged  by  each  right- 
hand  page  being  ruled  to  form  a  diary 
and  cash  account  for  three  days'  trans- 
actions, with  the  pages  at  the  left, 
blank  for  more  copious  cnuies  than 
can  be  included  in  the  limited  space 
allotted  to  the  diary. 

The  appended  specimen  will  illustrate 
our  meaning  and  serve  a  more  lenglliy 
description  : — 


2      The  Farmer's  Account  Book. 

The  Farmer's  Account  took.       3 

Memorandums. 

Diaiy  and  Cash  Account. 

\ 

Monday,  January  2nd 

I- 

s. 

d. 

Tuesday,  January  3rd 

Wednesday,  January  4th 
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We  omit  Sunday  from  the  diary  and 
cash  account,  to  incUule  just  an  entire 
veek  in  two  pages.  Facts  and  events 
that  occur  on  .Sundays  can  be  duly 
chronicled  on  the  left-hand  p.agc.  The 
other  entries  therein  set  down  would 
generally  have  reference  to  the  dales 
on  the  otlier  side,  but  not  necessarily 
so.  In  some  hands,  the  blank  page  at 
the  left  would  be  found  barely  suffi- 
cient for  the  entries  that  could  not  be 
crowded  into  the  diary,  while  in  others 
it  woulil  never  be  required  for  the  pur- 
pose at  all.  There  are  many  useful 
services  to  which  such  a  book  may 
be  devoted  besides  cash  transactions, — 
viz.,  the  doings  of  labourers  and  the 
teams,  and  the  leading  events  of  the 
farm,  changes  in  the  appearance  of 
crops  and  fields,  and  in  the  condition 
of  live  stock,  sjjeculations  respecting 
the  action  of  manures,  or  on  any  pecu- 
liar management  adopted,  together  with 
phenomena  of  all  kinds,  including 
alterations  in  the  weather  that  affect 
cultivation. 

Elaborate  bookkeeping  is  not  to  be 
expected  of  farmers  in  general,  and 
although  there  ought  to  be  a  journal 
of  farming  transactions  kept,  and  a 
separate  labour-book  besides  the  farm- 
ledger,  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  re- 
commend all  these  to  small  occupiers. 
However  desirable,  too,  a  system  may 
be  calculated  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
debit  every  field  and  every  crop  with 
a  separate  expenditure,  and  determine 
their  individual  profits  antl  losses,  this, 
pi'obably,  must  likewise  be  deemed  too 
difiicult  and  tiresome  by  those  who 
have  to  be  their  own  bailiffs,  and  pay- 
masters, and  clerks.  A  single  book — 
a  kind  of  ledger  and  day-book  com- 
bined—with ruled  pages  for  the  dilTe- 
rent  classifications  of  payments  and 
receipts  incidental  to  a  farmer's  busi- 
ness, with  a  balance-sheet  at  the  end, 
to  which  the  totals  of  the  various  clas- 
sifications can  be  carried,  is  the  sim- 
plest kind  of  arrangement  that  ofiers 
itself  for  adoption.  But  such  a  system 
admits  of  very  important  extensions, 
and  might  be  materially  enhanced  in 
usefulness  by  skilful  and  comprehensive 
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preparation  of  the  pages.  The  farmer 
would  experience  it  still  more  easy  to 
place  every  item  to  its  proper  place 
by  a  separation  of  the  farm  business 
into  departm-nts,  each  possessing  an 
individual  account,  if  the  leaves  of  the 
book  were  only  properly  ruled  and 
arranged  in  a  simple  form.  We  pro- 
pose, then,  to  describe  and  give  illus- 
trations of  the  system  that  seems  most 
adapted  to  meet  general  requirements, 
comprehending,  as  it  does,  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  mass  of  statistics  and  figures 
in  so  simple  a  form  that  any  school- 
boy might  make  them  and  understand 
their  import — memoranda  that  furnish 
in  themselves  everything  the  farmer 
actually  requires  for  a  critical  investiga- 
tion of  profits  and  losses  experienced  in 
the  different  branches  of  his  business, 
and  to  collect  which  by  any  other 
method  would  be  a  truly  laborious 
undertaking. 

Our  system  admits  of  being  confined 
to  eight,  or  even  four,  departments,  if 
thought  desirable ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  extended  to  twenty  or 
more.  We  deem  twelve  about  the 
average  number  the  book  should  be 
arranged  to  comprehend,  so  as  to 
afford  the  greatest  service  to  the  largest 
number  of  farm  occupiers — viz.,  four 
for  the  grain  crops,  four  for  live  stock, 
one  for  root  and  green  crops,  one  for 
potatoes,  one  for  grass  lands,  one  for 
general  and  miscellaneous  entries.  Ihe 
first  fifty-two  pages  we  propose  to  de- 
vote to  the  labour  account  :  one  for 
each  week  in  the  year,  ruled  so  that 
the  labour  of  every  day  may  be  debited 
at  once  to  any  one  of  the  twelve  de- 
partments that  received  the  benefit. 
To  save  space,  and  for  facility  in 
making  entries,  below  the  totals  of  the 
labourers'  payments  are  places  for  de- 
biting the  team  labour  to  the  several 
departments  to  which  it  had  been  ap- 
propriated. Another  form  for  chroni- 
cling the  indebtedness  of  the  live  stock  to 
certain  of  the  departments  must  appear 
at  the  bottom  of  the  weekly  page,  or  on 
a  fly-leaf  attached  to  it.  We  append 
illustrations  showing  how  we  intend 
these  pages  to  be  ruled  and  kept  : — 
B  2 
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It  will  be  observe<l  tliat  the  figures 
inserted  in  the  daily-labour  column 
bear  reference  to  the  departments,  and 
show  to  which  the  labour  of  the  man 
for  that  individual  day  has   to  be  de- 


bited. These  should  be  regularly 
scored  every  evening,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  week  the  gross  re- 
sults carried  into  tlie  department 
columns,  and  the  castings  of  the 
respective  amounts  brought  both 
to  the  bottom  and  the  side  ;  the 
former  of  which  will  show  the 
totals  debited  to  each  department 
up  to  that  period  in  the  agricul- 
tural year,  the  latter  each  la- 
bourer's wages  for  the  particular 
week.  A  casting  of  the  horse-labour 
and  produce-consumption  accounts 
should  be  made  at  tire  same  time, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  a  prompt 
and  regular  attendance  to  this 
duty  will  save  an  infinite  number 
of  entries  in  the  other  part  of 
the  account-book.  Adding  these 
amounts  and  bringing  every  total 
forward  every  week  is  not  a  great 
tax,  either  of  laliour  or  time,  and 
by  its  performance  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  work  of  bookkeep- 
ing is  rendered  easy  indeed.  The 
side  space  for  observations  will  be 
found  extremely  useful  to  chronicle 
the  nature  of  the  operations  at 
which  the  labourers  were  engaged, 
and  likewise  the  reasons  for  the 
temporary  absence  of  any.  The 
produce-consumption  record,  like- 
wise, will  be  made  more  clear  by 
notes  at  the  side  showing  the  na- 
ture of  the  feeding.  Particular 
attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that 
by  the  simple  arrangement  of  these 
pages,  and  the  bringing  forward 
of  all  the  different  classes  of  de- 
bitings  every  week,  none  of  them 
require  to  be  carried  to  the  general 
accounts  until  the  end  of  the  agri- 
cultural year,  wliereby  the  neces- 
sity of  many  hundred  different 
entries  is  obviated. 

The  remaining  portion  of  our 
Farmer's  Account-book  must  con- 
tain twelve  debtor  and  creditor 
accounts  for  each  one  of  the  depart- 
ments. Taking  wheat  as  the  first, 
the  entries  on  the  debtor  side  would 
commence  with  the  stock  of  that 
grain  on  hand  at   the   commencement 
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of  the  year,  either  in  ricks  or  gra- 
nary, according  to  valuation ;  after 
which  would  come  entries  of  any  pur- 
cliases  of  seed-corn  or  artificial  ma- 
nures specially  applied  to  the  giowin_^ 
wheat  cro]i,  also  any  liirings  of  ma- 
chinery or  horse-labour  in  sowing,  har- 
vesting, thrashing,  &c. ,  tliat  may  have 
been  specially  made.  Tliere  would  be 
little  else  for  this  side  of  the  account 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the 
grand  totals  of  manual  labour  and 
horse-labour  would  be  carried  thereto 
from  the  No.  i  column  in  the  weekly 
account,  and  the  rent  of  the  land  ap- 
portioned to  wheat,  and  the  burdens 
thereon,  would  be  likewise  debited. 
On  the  credit  side,  besides  sales  of 
grain  duly  chronicled  as  they  occur,  any 
(luantities  made  use  of  in  the  farmer's 
own  household  should  have  a  fair 
value  set  on  them,  and  be  duly  placed 
to  account,  likewise  any  sales  of  straw 
or  thatch  that  may  be  made  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  totals  of  pro- 
duce consumed  by  stock  (which  in  this 
case  would  be  principally  straw)  \\  ould 
have  to  be  carried  thereto  from  the 
weekly  account,  and  a  fair  valuation  of 
the  stock  in  hand  be  made  and  en- 
tered. The  striking  of  the  balance 
•will  show  the  profit  or  loss  experienced 
on  wheat  for  the  year.  The  same  ex- 
jilanations  will  apply  to  Nos.  2,  3,  4 
departments,  being  likewise  revenue 
grain  crops,  and  no  furilicr  description 
appears  necessary.  The  ruling  of  the 
credit  side  of  the  wheat  and  other  grain 
accounts  should  admit  of  a  space  for 
memoranda  of  the  results  of  winnow- 
ings,  which,  although  probably  inserted 
in  the  pocket  memorandunvbook,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  have  noted  down 
licre  likewise. 

The  live-stock  accounts  (Xos.  7.  8> 
9,  10)  would  likewise  have  to  be  de- 
bited and  credited  with  the  results  of 
valuations  of  stock  on  hand,  taken  at 
llie  beginning  and  end  of  the  year. 
I'urchases  wcnild  have  to  be  debited, 
and  sales  credited.  Com,  oil-cake, 
and  other  artificial  feeding-stuffs  pur- 
cliased  for  food  to  be  charged  against 
the    description     of    stock     benefited 
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thereby,  as  well  as  any  utensils,  furni- 
ture, or  implements  purchased  specially 
for  a  iiarticular  kind — as  harness  for 
horses,  hurdles  for  sheep,  dairy  utensils 
for  cattle.  The  grand  totals  from  the 
weekly  accounts  would  show  at  •  the 
end  of  the  year  the  indebtedness  of 
each  department  of  live  stock  for  farm 
produce  consumed  and  labour  exjiend- 
ed.  and  all  the  rest  would  be  simple 
enough  to  the  dullest  comprehension. 
Many  would,  perhaps,  find  it  conveni- 
ent to  have  No.  6  department  divided 
into  two  or  three.  Instead  of  having 
comprehended  altogether  the  root  and 
green  crops  consumed  by  cattle,  they 
might  prefer  to  have  clover  to  itself, 
antl  mangel-wurzel  to  itself,  and  when 
flax  is  adopted  into  the  rotation,  it 
might  be  convenient  to  have  a  sejiarate 
de[iartinent  for  that  also.  But  our 
system  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
twelve.  The  exact  number  has  to  be 
adjusted  to  circumstances,  only  each 
one  fixed  on  would  require  a  sepa- 
rate column  in  the  weekly  pages, 
and  a  separate  debtor  and  creditor 
account  in  the  latter  portion  of  the 
book. 

The  general  and  miscellaneous  ac- 
count (No.  12)  would  have  to  be  de- 
bited with  a  valuation  of  all  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  and  dead  stock  for 
general  purposes  on  hand  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  and  also  with 
any  latent  capital,  by  tlie  tenant's  own 
exiienditure,  buried  in  the  soil  in  im- 
provements, for  gradual  returns,  such 
as  drainage,  marling  or  chalking,  level- 
ling, and  reclaiming  waste  sjiots.  Re- 
pairs of  those  imiilemcnts  that  come 
among  the  year's  transactions,  with  all 
purchases  and  tradesmen's  bills  that  do 
not  apply  to  any  special  department, 
petty  expenses  in  marketing,  «S:c., 
would  have  to  be  debited,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  totals  of  manual 
and  horse-labour  to  be  brought  forward 
likewise.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
account  many  entries  would  not  have 
to  be  made,  saving  in  those  exceptional 
cxses  where  sales  are  made  of  wood 
or  fniit,  or  gravel  or  chalk,  the  pro- 
ceeds  of   which   arc   realized    by   the 
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tenant,  but  the  valuation  at  the  end  of 
the  year  should  credit  it  \\  ith  the  worth 
of  the  implements  and  dead  stock,  and 
the  unexhausted  improvements. 


Accounts  of  the  Farm. 

We  append  illustrations  of  the  mode 
of  keeping  these  departmental  ac- 
counts, that  anything  apparently  ob- 
scure may  be  better  understood  : — 


No.  2.-^lJAKI.EY  ACCOUNT. 


Dk. 
18- 
Scpt.  29. 


Nov.  5. 

iS  - 
J.in.  10. 

M.ircli  4. 
AusiLst— 

Sept.  29. 


£.    s.    d.  !  Cr. 


Valu.ition  of  three 
ricks,  produce  ef 
20  acres  ..         ..  145    o  o 

Hire  thrashing  ma- 
chine i  day       ..       0150 

Coals  for  do.  . .      050 

Hire  thrashing  ma- 
chine I  day       . .       1100 

Co:il.s  for  do.  . .       o  Jo  o 

r.ought  13  sacks 
.sccd-corri,  i8s.  ..     13  100 

Ale    consumed    in 

harvest  field      . .       2100 

Thatcher's  bill  and 

spars       . .  . .      0160 

Manual  labour 
from  weekly  ac- 
count     ..  ..     27100 

Horse  do.,  from  do.    23100 

Rent  of  21 J  .icres, 
at  ^2       ..  ..     43    o  o 

Rent  -  ch.arge  and 
rates  on  do.       . .     13    26 

Dalancc      . .     40    o  6 
;C3"  19  ° 


£.  s.   d. 


Nov.  20.     Sold  40    S2cks    to 

IJrigg     &     Co., 

at  40s.  per  quar- 

iS —  tcr  ..  ..     40    o  o 

.May  17.     Sold    32    sacks    to 

Hrigg   &    Co.  at 

iSs.  . .  . .     73  16  o 

Sept.  29.    Pigs    do.,    per 

weekly    account    28    26 
Hor.^s      do.      do. 

(straw)    ..  ..       4  10  o 

Cattle  do.  do.  'do.)  9  15  6 
.Slieep  do.  do.  (do. '  2150 
Valuation  of  2  ricks 

from    21 J    acres  153    00 


Obser- 
vations, 


;C3'i  19  o 


^ 

> 

r^ 

-, 

«n 

c 

r-' 

__• 

>^ 

*J 

1 

0 
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■J 
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This  account  sliow.^  a  balance  of 
jC^o.  OS.  fed  profit — certainly  not  too 
iiuich,  considering  that  the  land  is  sup- 
posed to  have*  been   manured   by  tiie 


sheep-fold  in  consuming  the  prccciling 
root  crop.  We  now  proceed  to  give  a 
specimen  of  the  horse  account  : — • 


No.  3.-HORSKS. 


Pr. 
iS— . 

Sept.  29. 

Nov.  4. 
,.    26. 
iS— . 
Jan. 


£.  s.  d. 
Valuation  of  6  working  horses 

and  I  hackney     ..  ..  192  100 

Do.  of  harness 
Do.  of  stable  fmniiure,  i*v:c. 
I  ton  bran      . . 
I  sack  linseed 


27  15  o 
I  16  6 


Shoeing,  i  qr. 

Harness  repairs,  1  qr. 
^[arch  15.  I  ton  bran     .. 
Jan.  7.         New  bucket,  2  bnishcs     .. 
Sept.  29.     I'rought  from  oat  account 

Do.  pulse  do. 

Do.  green  and  nxjt  do.    . . 

Do.  wheat  do.   (straw)     .. 

Do.  barley  do.   (strav.) 

Do.  manual  labour  account 

Shoeing  bill,  3  qrs.. 

Veterinary'  surgeon's  bill  .. 

Harness  repairs  3  qrs. 


1  10 
0170 
5  150 
096 
74  10  6 
i6  15  o 
82  s  o 
450 
3120 
4  150 
3  .^  o 
4160 
370 

434  iS  6 


Ck. 

iS— , 


Balance 


Brought    from  wheat  ac- 
count        ..         ..  ..49 

Do.  barley  do.         ..  ••     27 

]>o.  o.it  do.  ,,          ..  ..21 

1  'o.  pulse  do.           . .  . .     I  -, 

Do.  potato  do.        . .  . .       4 

Do.  root  and  green  do.  ..     91 

Do.  sheep  do.          ..  ..       4 

Do.  cattle  do.           . .  . .       3 

Do.  pig  do.  . .          . .  . .       2 

Do.  pasture  do.       ..  . .       3 

Do.  gencnil  do.       ..  .,22 

Valuation     of    6    working 
horses  and  i  hackney,  at 

end  of  year          ..  ..157 

Do.  of  harness         ..  •■25 

Do.  stable  requisites  ..       i 


150 
17  6 
16  o 
26 
10  o 


24  II  6 


/I434  iS  6 
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The  balance  here  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  account,  and  will  have  to  appear 
as  such  in  the  balance-sheet,  which  will 
simply  have  to  show  the  profit  and  loss 
on  the  12  several  departments,  and  a 
deduction  from  the  s^'eneral  profit  of 
tlie  interest  on  the  farm  capital,  thus : — 

BALANCE-SHEET. 

Profit.     I    Loss. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Pulse 

Potatoes 

Root  and  green  troj) 

Horses 

Sheep   .. 

Cattle 

Pig^ 

Pastures 
General 


£..   s.  6,.\£.. 

.  1 20  00 

, .  40  o  61 

•  25  7  6| 

•  15  26' 
.  4  68 

•  35  00, 

•  55  o<i' 
.  27  10  6 
.     17  16  o 

7  100 


24  II  6 


347  13  8  136    16 
DcJjtt  loss 136    16 


211  12  2 
Deduct    interest    on  i,2,<xxi 
capital,  at  5  per  cent.       . .  joo   00 

.£lH    12  2! 


ACONITUM  (or  Aconite). 

The  herb  monkshood,  or  w<,lf's- 
bane  ;  extremely  poisonous,  but  yiel<l- 
ing  to  the  homceopathists  one  of  their 
must  valuable  medicines. 

ACORN. 

The  fruit  of  the  oak.  Acorns  are 
excellent  food  for  pigs,  and  when  plcn- 


Agriculttire— Ancient.; 

tiful,  cottagers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
woods  and  plantations  pay  their  rents 
by  pork  produced  from  acorn- fed 
swine.     Sheep  also  thrive  on  acorns. 

ACORUS  (Acorus  Calamus). 

Tlie  sweet  flag.  This  plant  grows 
in  watery  jjlaces,  and  alK)unds  in  the 
rivers  of  Norfolk  ;  it  is  the  only  truly 
aromatic  plant  which  grows  wild  in 
this  country,  arid  is  used  to  improve 
the  flavour  of  gin,  also  to  give  a  pecu- 
liar taste  and  fragrance  to  certain  kinds 
of  beer. 

ACRE, 

Four  roods  or  40  perches  land  mea- 
sure, or  4,840  stjuare  yards. 

ADDER. 

The  most  poisonous  of  British  vipers. 
A  small  brown  sequent,  resembling  a 
snake,  found  in  wild  marshy  places, 
woods,  and  heath  districts.  Adders 
are  seldom  found  far  distant  from  water, 
and  have  been  rendered  much  less  int- 
merous  than  heretofore  by  the  cultiva- 
tion and  drainage  of  waste  lands. 

.S3THUSA  CYNAPIUM  (better 
known  as  Fools'  Parsley). 
It  grows  wild  in  the  field,  the  garden, 
and  in  the  banks  of  hedges,  having  a 
strong  resemblance  to  garden  parsley, 
only  of  a  darker  colour.  Viewed  as  a 
pernicious  weeil,  on  account  of  possess- 
ing poisonous  ]iropertics  and  an  unplea- 
sant smell.  The  eradication  of  the 
jilant  is  always  deemed  desirable. 

AFTERINGS. 

A  West  of  England  term  for  the 
last-drawn  milk. 

AFTERMA.TH. 

The  second  crop  of  grass. 

AGISTMENT. 

The  feeding  of  cattle  in  a  conim<iii 
pxsture,  at  a  stipulated  price  per  heath 

AGRICULTURE- Ancient. 

Apjilauded  as  the  first  of  the  arts 
from  the  most  remote  times,  there  is 
very  little  to  show  how  far  any  of  the 
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j^ieat  Eastern  )iations  of  antiquity  had 
really  advanced  in  the  practice  of  good 
agriculture  anterior  to  the  eruption  of 
tlie  barbarians  and  the  era  of  the  dark 
ages,  when  civilization  was  well-nigli 
swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
this  art,  with  many  others,  over- 
thrown and  placed  in  complete  abey- 
ance by  the  iron  rule  of  the  sword. 
The  works  of  antiquity  principally 
bearing  on  the  matter  are  the  pastoral 
odes  and  poems  of  Ilesiod,  Theocritus, 
and  Virgil,  and  the  philosophical  trea- 
tises of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Xenophon, 
Cicero,  Pliny,  Cato,  ^'arro,  &c.  &c. 
But  these  only  show  poetry  and  philo- 
sophy feasting  on  Nature  and  luxuri- 
ating in  the  freshness  and  brightness  of 
her  smiles  and  endearments.  The  sa- 
cred records  are  quite  silent  as  to  the 
methods  of  cultivation  adopted  by  the 
Jews.  The  immense  aqueducts  in  Pa- 
lestine and  elsewhere  show,  however, 
that  irrigation  was  very  early  attended 
to  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  indica- 
tions, too,  in  Italy  and  Spain  that  in 
the  times  of  the  Romans  agriculture 
must  have  been  advanced  to  a  high 
state  of  practical  efificienc)^  although 
unattended  by  those  remarkable  me- 
chanical contrivances  and  marvellous 
scientific  unfoldings  that  have  lifted 
modern  agriculture  so  suddenly  from 
the  position  of  a  neglected  art  to  one 
of  progressive  and  lasting  splendour. 
Tiie  Chinese,  from  far  -  distant  ages, 
have  been  the  most  successful  of  cul- 
tivator-, and  may  fairly  challenge  the 
world  to  produce  another  instance  of 
so  thick  a  population  surviving  on  the 
soil.  Back  through  countless  genera- 
tions it  has  been  just  the  same.  Their 
empire  seems  to  have  been  already  old 
when  the  Assyrian  was  commencing. 

AGRICULTURAL  HISTORY  IN 
BRITAIN. 

^Vhcn  tlie  Romans  conquered  Bri- 
tain, the  entire  island  consisted  of  un- 
enclosed pastures,  wastes,  and  forests. 
The  flail  was  an  utterly  unknown  im- 
plement to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
M'ho  subsisted  almost  entirely  on  the 
products  of  the   chase   and  the  wild 
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fruits  of  tlie  woods,  including  acorns. 
The  Romans  are  said  to  liave  found  the 
climate  too  cold  for  the  growth  of 
wheat  ;  but  they  afterwards  seem  to 
have  promoted  the  yield  of  corn  of 
some  sort,  from  the  supplies  alleged  to 
have  been  sent  hence  to  the  granaries 
of  Rome.  The  true  condition  of  the 
country  under  the  Saxons  will  always 
be  a  disputed  point.  According  to 
some  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  jK-riod, 
it  ^^■as  one  of  high  civilization,  whicli 
the  ruthless  hand  of  the  Norman  con- 
queror converted  to  semi-barbarism  : 
"  A  time  there  was  ere  England's  woes  began, 
When  every  rood  of  land  niaintain'd  its  man," 

says  an  old  stanza.  If  there  ever  was 
such  a  period,  the  farming  of  that  day 
could  not  have  been  so  bad,  and  it  is  a 
great  pity  we  cannot  learn  more  about 
it.  That  the  depopulation  of  town- 
ships, and  the  ruin  of  manors  and 
farms,  was  a  leading  characteristic  of 
the  Norman  conquest  no  one  can  dis- 
pute. The  general  contiscation  of 
landed  property,  and  its  partition 
amongst  the  freebooters  of  AVilliam's 
army  could  bring  no  other  result  ;  and 
the  warfare  of  races  that  ensued,  and 
the  disaffection  of  the  common  people 
for  their  masters,  tended  to  the  decline 
of  agriculture  for  centuries.  Under 
the  feudal  sway  of  the  Barons,  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  except  those 
!  who  obtained  privileges  in  towns,  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  villeinage  or 
serfdom,  while  the  owners  of  the  soil 
attended  solely  to  the  business  of  war 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  The 
dark  ages  fairly  enveloped  the  entire 
island  in  an  Egyptian  gloom,  and  civi- 
lization, together  with  the  art  of  agri- 
culture, had  to  be  commenced  dc  rimv. 
The  first  great  improvers  of  feudal 
times  were  the  monks,  who  farmed  the 
lands  of  the  Church,  and  were  the  an- 
tagonists of  feudalism.  To  these  we 
owe  the  first  successful  .attempts  for  the 
recLamation  of  the  fens,  not  only  near 
the  Isle  of  Ely  and  the  great  level  of 
the  liastern  counties,  but  Romney 
Marsh,  in  Kent,  and  the  Bridgewalcr 
level,  in  Somerset.  It  was  not  until 
the  1 6th  century  that  agricultural  im- 
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provcment  began  to  manifest  itself  ge- 
nerally. The  decline  of  feudalism  was 
the  undoubted  cause  of  the  clianj;es  for 
the  better.  In  the  early  part  of  that 
century  Sir  Anthony  Filzherbert's 
"  IJookc  of  Ilusbandrie"  was  pub- 
lished,—the  first  of  a  goodly  scries  to 
come  afterwards  on  farm  practices. 
One  maxim  given  therein  stands  true 
to  the  present  day:  —  "A  housbande 
cannot  thryve  by  his  corne  without  cat- 
tell,  nor  by  his  cattcll  without  corne." 
Sir  Anthony  was  perfectly  sound,  loo, 
in  his  expressed  conviction  that  "  Shcpe 
in  mync  opinion  is  the  most  profitablest 
cattcll  that  any  man  can  have." 

Thomas  Tusser,  musician  and  poet, 
afterwards  published  his  "Fivellun- 
dred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry."  in 
rhyme  ;  and  Barnaby  Googe,  Sir  I  Iiigh 
I'lalte,  and  Sir  John  Norden  published 
\\  orks  that  have  been  handed  down  to 
us.  Subsequently  Blythc,  Ilartlihb, 
and  Sir  Richard  Weston  enriched  I'-ng- 
lish  farm  literature.  The  latter,  who 
was  Cromwell's  ambassador,  became 
acquainted,  through  living  abroad,  with 
better  systems,  and  on  his  return  jiub- 
li^^hed  a  description  of  the  husbandry 
of  I-'landers.  To  him  is  attributed  the 
introduction  of  the  alternate  system  of 
cropping  ;  and  ere  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  the  cultivation  of  grass  crops 
in  alternation  with  corn  had  made  some 
j)rogress  in  the  southern  counties. 

Jethro  Tull,  the  founder  of  drill 
husbandry,  follows  next,  preparing  the 
way  for  those  great  improvers  of  the 
i8lh  century,  Arthur  Young  and  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  Coke,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Leicester,  Francis  Duke  f)f  I'ed- 
ford,  Bakewcll,  Kllman,  Quartlcy,  and 
other  noted  stock-breeders.  The  ef- 
forts of  these  celebrated  men  worked  a 
marvellous  effect  on  the  improvement 
of  land  and  the  pro]iagation  of  better 
breeds  of  cattle.  No  country  in  the 
world  can  boast  of  such  a  general  and 
rapid  progress  in  good  farming  as  Scot- 
land, from  about  1795  onwards,  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century. 

The  spread  of  improved  farm  prac- 
tices was,  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
slower  and  later  in  J'.nglaiid  than  in 
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the  Northern  kingdom, — the  principal 
reason  why  so  many  modern  systems 
were  termed  Scotch  when  first  intro- 
duced to  England,  and  Mhy  Scotch 
bailiffs  have  been  in  such  general  re- 
quest. It  was  about  1S35  that  jirogress 
commenced  generally  in  the  Southern 
kingdom,  which  was  greatly  accele- 
rated ten  years  later,  when  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws  put  every  farmer  on 
his  mettle. 

Tlic  important  revolution  in  British 
farming  that  has  formed  so  prominent 
a  characteristic  of  the  present  century 
had  commenced  in  drainage.  The  ad- 
vantages of  laying  drains  underneath 
the  soil,  to  take  off  surplus  moisture, 
caused  no  little  discussion  as  to  t'uc 
value  of  different  systems,  and  this  led 
to  the  method  and  material  used  being 
so  cheapened,  that  renting  farmers 
eventually  found  it  ]irofitable  to  lay 
down  pipes  when  the  landlords  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  help  them. 

The  study  of  chemistry,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  that  science  to  agriculture, 
led  to  the  introduction  of  bone  ma- 
nures and  the  importation  of  guano, 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  truly  mar- 
vellous in  promoting  the  successful 
growth  of  turnips  and  other  green  cro]is 
on  the  lighter  and  poorer  soils  of  the 
country,  most  of  which  heretofore  pro- 
duced little  of  anything,  but  have  been 
greatly  enriched  by  this  means,  so  as 
to  yield  valuable  crops  of  all  kinds. 

The  study  of  mechanics  has  led  to 
more  efficient  and  better  applications 
for  the  performance  of  farm  work,  on 
a  scale  of  grand  magnitude  only  se- 
condary in  beneficial  iiilluenccs  on  agri- 
culture to  the  practical  deductions  of 
chemistry.  Ojierations  that  originally 
could  only  be  performed  by  severe 
manual  toil  are  now  effected  with  great 
facility  by  machinery,  either  driven  by 
horses,  or  steam  or  water  power.  N(n- 
has  this  grand  result  been  mainly 
brought  about  in  a  few  isolated  in- 
stances only,  but  has  been  obtained  in 
every  department  of  farm  work.  Wc 
need  only  allude  to  the  benefits  derived 
through  thrashing  and  winnowing  grain 
by  steam  ;  in  chaff-cutting  and  pulping 
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food  for  cattle  ;  in  harvesting  by  means 
of  reaping  and  mowing  machines ;  and 
in  cultivating  land  with  tlie  steam- 
plough,  to  show  how  greatly  the  far- 
mer has  been  relieved  from  many  of  the 
greatest  ills  and  cares  that  once  op- 
pressed him,  and  what  wondrous  aids 
the  application  of  mechanics  to  agri- 
culture lias  imparted. 

The  art  of  breeding  and  fattening 
stock  has  been  so  generally  cultivated 
as  to  form  another  remarkable  feature 
in  agricultural  progress.  Time  was, 
and  i><)t.  so  long  since,  when  only  the 
richest  bottom  lands  fattened  sheep  and 
cattle  ;  but  hill  and  dale  now  clotlie 
their  bodies  with  thick  flesh  alike,  and 
the  poorest  lands,  by  having  their  pro- 
duce fed  off  with  auxiliary  feeding- 
stuffs,  are  made  to  supply  to  the  sham- 
bles choice  meat.  The  high  jirices 
beef  and  mutton  have  commanded  in 
the  market  in  recent  years  have  given 
every  encouragement  to  this  kind  of 
farming,  which  exerts  an  important 
fertilizing  influence  on  the  farms  wher- 
ever adopted,  causing  them  to  produce 
heavy  crops  of  com. 

AGRICULTURE     ON     CLAY 
SOILS. 

Tlie  heavy  land  farms  of  the  United 
Kingdonr  have  not  partaken  equally 
witli  the  lighter  soils  in  the  advantages 
of  modern  improved  husbandry.  Two 
primary  causes  have  operated  against 
them  :  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty 
of  tillage  ojierations  in  the  cultivation, 
and  their  ill-adaptation  to  the  growth 
and  feeding  off  of  turnip  crops.  Heavy 
land  can  only  be  ploughed  at  favour- 
al)le  junctures.  In  summer  it  is  ada- 
mant itself;  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
slush  or  binllime.  Wet  autumns  some- 
times retard  wheat -sowing  or  render 
it  imjiossible,  and  untoward  springs 
are  still  more  injurious,  the  tilhige 
work  being  thrown  so  far  back  that 
eveiy  operation  is  performed  late  and 
crops  ])ut  in  out  of  season.  The 
steam-plough  is  the  true  saviour  of 
sucii  land,  the  injurious  tramping  of 
horses  in  wet  weather  being  thereby 
prevented,   and   deeper  and  more  i:{'(\- 
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cient  cultivation  rendered  possible, 
while  the  facilities  it  gives  for  effecting 
a  large  breadth  of  work  in  a  short 
space  of  time  allow  croppings  to  be  con- 
ducted at  their  proper  i>eriods  even  in 
the  most  unfavourable  seasons.  The 
system  of  two  or  three  corn  crops  and 
a  fallow  has  been  very  general,  the 
most  extensively  -  followed  manage- 
ment of  the  past  having  been  to  sow 
wheat  after  the  summer  fallow,  then 
beans  or  peas,  and  lastly,  wheat  again, 
after  which,  summer  fallowing  takes 
place  as  before.  A  clover  crop  occa- 
sionally lengthens  the  course.  Thus 
in  the  Roothings  of  Essex,  a  favourite 
rotation  has  been,  i.  fallow  ;  2.  wheat ; 
3.  beans;  4.  wheat;  5.  fallow,  with 
swedes  and  mangold  ;  6.  barley ;  7. 
clover  ;  8.  wheat.  In  .Suffolk  and  the 
counties  northward,  tliis  order  has 
been  practised:  i.  fallo'.v  ;  2.  wheat; 
3.  clover ;  4.  wheat  ;  5.  oats  ;  6. 
beans. 

Autumn  cleansing  of  stubbles  and 
winter  fallowing  ought  never  to  be 
neglected,  if  possible,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  heavy  soils.  Ridding  off  the 
surface-weeds,  followed  by  a  deej) 
ploughing  and  allowing  tlie  land  to 
remain  in  rough  furrow,  exposed  to 
\\inter  weather,  does  much  to  facilitate 
spring  work,  causing  Nature  to  shatter 
the  clods  and  ameliorate  tlie  mechanical 
texture  of  the  land  much  better  tlian 
tlie  laborious  pulverizing  operations 
of  implements.  This,  however,  can 
never  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale 
with  any  certainty,  except  by  the 
adojition  of  the  steam -plough,  with 
which  implement  the  farmer  may 
deeply  trench  his  stubbles  for  winter 
fallowing  as  much  as  he  likes,  or  crop 
a  portion  of  them  to  vetches  to  be  fed 
off  the  ensuing  summer  on  the  land. 
He  may  likewise  dispense  with  the 
summer  fallow  in  perfect  immunity 
from  weed -propagation,  which  never 
has  much  chance  after  the  steam- 
jilough  has  been  brought  into  action. 
The  land  heretofore  accustomed  to 
remain  idle  an  entire  season  might  be 
cropped  to  swedes  and  mangold^.  In 
fact  almost  as    maiiv   root   and  "reen 
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crops  may  be  raised  on  strong  land  by 
the  use  of  steam,  as  on  light  land,  the 
only  drawback  being  that  the  roots 
cannot  be  fed  off  on  the  land  in  winter. 
It  is  to  this  system  that  most  of  our 
clay-land  farmers  are  fast  hastening, 
^\•hich  may  be  regarded  as  the  only 
profitable  one  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Indeed,  many  of  them 
have  already  described  greater  efTec- 
tive  results  to  have  followed  breaking 
up  strata  beneath  the  pan  made 
by  the  hurse-tram])ings  and  the  e.\- 
])osure  of  several  inches  of  fresh  soil 
to  the  ameliorating  influences  of  the 
atmosphere.  Some  have  reported  that 
land  will  yield  heavier  breailths  of 
corn  without  manure  thereby  than  it 
was  accustomed  to  bear  w  ith  it  before. 
Swedes,  mangolds,  vetches,  and  clover, 
are  much  more  extensively  raised  on 
clay  farms  than  heretofore,  and  the 
large  proportion  of  permanent  pastures 
which  most  heavy  farms  have  attached 
tu  them  afford  a  suitable  lair  for  the 
(locks  in  winter.  The  roots  are  talccn 
otT  the  arable  land  and  stacked  or 
housed  before  winter,  and  the  sheep 
either  consume  them  in  the  grass  fields 
or  in  yards. 

AGRICULTUBE    ON    SHEEP 
AND  CORN  FARMS. 

This  comprehends  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cultivated  districts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Originally  the  area 
vas  nothing  like  so  extensive,  but 
the  growth  of  turnips  and  green  crops 
by  artificial  means  has  made  sheep 
and  corn  farms  to  become  very 
general  mdeed.  Thousands  of  acres, 
formerly  shccp-runs  and  heath  wastes, 
have  been  converted  to  ])rofitablc  til- 
lage and  made  to  support  large  flocks 
of  sheep,  which,  by  consuming  green 
crops  and  turnips  on  the  land,  enable 
it  to  yield  good  returns  of  grain.  Many 
poor  dairy  farms  have  likewise  been 
broken  up  and  appropriated  to  the 
same  purposes,  farmers  very  generally 
nowadays  being  inclined  to  think  with 
the  author  of  the  "  Hookc  of  IIus- 
bandrie"    of    the    lOth    century,    that 
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"  shepe  is  the  most  profitablest  catlell 
that  any  man  can  have." 

Light  arable  farms,  or  those  with  a 
mixture  of  arable  and  grass  land,  are 
best  adapted  fur  breeding  flocks.  There 
are  several  methods  of  management, 
three  of  which  w-e  will  briefly  describe 
as  indifterent,  ordinarily  good,  and 
very  high.  There  is  still  too  much  of 
the  former  in  the  country,  although  it 
gets  less  and  less  every  decade.  The 
ewes  in  lamb  follow  the  one-year-old 
sheep  in  feeding  off  turnips  in  the 
early  \\inter,  and  after  lambing  are  per- 
mitted to  take  the  lead ;  but  they,  and 
all  the  sheep  on  the  farm,  are  allowed 
little  else  but  turni]is  while  turnips 
last.  During  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  extensive  downs  or  sheep- 
runs  receive  the  flocks  by  day  and 
they  arc  folded  on  the  arable  land  at 
night.  The  lambs  when  first  weaned 
are  allowed  good  grass  keep,  but  little 
care  or  anxiety  is  felt  resj^ecting  them, 
and  they  are  never  forced  on  for  sale 
the  first  year.  Most  niggardly  economy 
characterizes  the  management  of  the 
flock,  only  a  useful  appendage  to  the 
arable  farming,  in  itself  none  of  the 
highest.  For  as  the  sheep  never  re- 
ceive an  ounce  of  artificial  food,  and 
are  always  sold  off  stores  and  never 
fat,  so  in  crojiping,  the  only  expendi- 
ture is  that  of  a  few  tons  of  super- 
phosphate, or  bones,  to  secure  the 
tuniip  crop.  The  saving  of  expendi- 
ture is  carried  to  a  ludicrous  length. 
A  £^  note  can  never  be  affonled  for  a 
superior  ram  from  a  better  flock,  and 
the  lambs,  in  consequence  of  this, 
and  their  indifferent  keep,  make 
smaller  and  more  thriftless  sliee])  than 
the  quality  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  same  "  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  "  jiolicy  yields  very  similar  re- 
sults in  the  growth  and  management 
of  corn  crops. 

A  system  far  better  is  that  to  be 
deemed  orJiiiiirily  good.  The  ewes, 
before  lambing,  are  not  allowed  to 
get  a  "bellyful  of  turnips,"  that 
being  proved  a  much  too  laxative  no 
less  than  too  wasteful  a  diet.  They 
are  allowed,  tlierefore,  a  great  deal  of 
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tliy  food,  principally  hay,  and  not  one- 
foiulh  of  the  turnip  roots  they  would 
consume  if  allowed.       Fully  as   many 
sheep   are  kept  to   the  averatje   as  in 
the  instance   first  described,    and  they 
are    not    starvelings,  but    large   good 
animals.       First-class  rams  are  either 
rented  or  purchased.       The  ewes  are 
ied  with  plenty  of  turnips  after  lambing, 
still    with    some    hay   and   possibly    a 
little  cake  or  corn,  but  the  lambs  that 
run    outside    the    hurdles    and     crop 
down  the  greens   are  always   supplied 
in  troughs  with  meal,    bran,   cake,   or 
some  high  nutritive.      This  is  supplied 
to   them   more    freely   after  they    are 
weaned.     As  the  season  advances,  the 
wether  lambs  are  separated  from  the 
chilvers,    to  be  forced   forward  on   as 
good  keep  as  they  can  possibly  receive 
to  prepare  them  for  sale  at  the  autumn 
fairs.       The    old    ewes    are    likewise 
drafted  off  to  receive  better  keep  for 
the  same  purpose.   Fresh  and  luxuriant 
breadths  of  rape,  or  vetches  and  rape, 
or  rape  and  turnips,   are  the  favourite 
green  crops  for  bringing  such  sale  sheep 
on,  and  from  half  a  pound  to  one  pound 
per  head  per  day  of  oil-cake  supplied  as 
auxiliary  food.    The  sheep  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  forced  to  shift  for   themselves 
on  breezy  downs  or  close-cropped  grass 
fields,  for  the   former   will  be  broken 
up  and  the  latter  devoted  to  grow  hay, 
or  feed   cattle,  if  good,    and    if    not, 
converted  to  arable  too.     The  rule  fol- 
lowed   is   to   keep    the  sheep  on  the 
cultivated  portion  of  the  farm,    giving 
successive    root    and  green   crops    for 
them  to  feed  off.      The  policy  of  many 
good  farmers   is  to  care   more   about 
these  than  the  corn  crops,  which  are 
allowed  to  fall  in  once  now  and  then, 
under    the    most    favourable    circum- 
stances, for  the  yield   of  heavy  crops. 
Their  rule,   therefore,   is  many   green 
crops  and   plenty  of   thriving   sheep ; 
few  corn  crops,  but  heavy  ones.      A 
very  suitable  rotation  for  such   is  re- 
commended   by   Professor    Coleman  : 
I.    vetches,    roots,    &c.  ;    2.   oats    or 
barley    fii^st   seeded   down  to  clover  ; 
3.  seeds  mown  and  fed,  or  fed  entirely 
and  pulse   crops  ;    4.  seeds  fed,  then 
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rape  or  late  turnips,  and  for  the 
moiety  after,  pulse,  vetches,  and  sup- 
plementary forage  crops  ;  5-  wheat. 

Some  farmers  adopt  much  more 
liberal  tactics  and  employ  very  high 
management  indeed  on  sheep  and  com 
farms.  The  principle  that  governs  is 
that  whatever  the  green  or  root  crop 
raised,  it  should  be  consumed  on  the 
land  in  conjunction  with  large  supplies 
of  auxiliary  feeding  stuffs.  Not  a 
single  hoof  of  slock  is  sold  off  except 
perfectly  ripened  and  made  fit  for  the 
Ijutcher.  Larger  numbers  of  sheep, 
too,  are  kept  than  even  in  ordinarily 
g(}od  farming,  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  straw  raised  on  the  farm  is  cut 
into  chaff  .and  utilized  as  sheep-feed, 
mixed  up,  of  course,  with  more  nu- 
tritious adjuncts.  The  system  dove- 
tails best  into  the  general  farming 
when  the  flock  is  fresh  bouglu  in  every 
autumn,  to  be  sold  off  in  spring  fat, 
when  other  stores  have  to  be  pur- 
chased to  replace  them,  if  feeding  is 
continued  throughout  the  summer. 
But  some  farmers  mow  their  green 
crops  for  hay  after  the  sheep  go.  and 
bring  in  a  larger  number  for  the 
winter  feeding.  Probably  the  most 
profitable  sheep  farming  that  can  be  is 
to  purchase  the  draft  ewes  of  a  good 
flock,  keeping  them  well  up  in  con- 
dition, principally  on  dry  food,  and 
after  they  have  lambed  supplying  them 
freely  with  oil  -  cake,  or  corn,  and 
turnips,  giving  the  lambs,  too,  oil- 
cake and  meal  outside  the  huidles. 
The  lambs  will  be  fit  for  the  knife  at 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months  old, 
and  after  they  are  gone  the  ewes  are 
generally  ripe  in  about  another  month 
or  six  weeks.  The  lambs  of  ewes 
purchased  at  about  40J-.  or  45^'.  per 
head  are  often  sold  at  about  Easter, 
at  from  38J.  to  ^2s.  each.  The  ewes 
may  well  be  ripened  by  the  end  of 
May  or  middle  of  June,  and  the  mutton 
market  must  be  bad  if  they  do  not 
yield  £'^  per  head.  There  are  many 
disadvantages,  however,  in  having  to 
purchase  the  large  numbers  of  draft 
ewes  and  stores  which,  on  a  large  farm 
manaced  in  this  way,  would  require  to 
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be  conliiuinlly  renewed,  llcncc  many 
keep  two  flocks, ^ — ;i  breeding  .nr.d  a 
^'razing  lot.  The  ewes  have  about  half 
a  jiound  of  cake  each  per  day  while 
suckling,  and  tlie  lambs  arc  cake-fed 
outside  the  pen,  but  scarcely  half  the 
quantity  of  artificial  is  supiilied,  and 
at  weaning  time  tlie  ewes  are  deprived 
of  it  altogellier.  About  midsummer  a 
separation  is  made  of  the  wether 
lambs  from  the  chilvers,  and  the 
former  henceforth  comprise  one  porr 
tion  of  the  grazing  flock  to  be  pushed 
forward  rapidly  with  cake  or  corn, 
but  kept  until  <|uite  heavy  and  ripe. 
In  January,  February,  and  Mareii, 
tliey  go  to  the  butcher  at  gooil  weights. 
The  other  grazers  are  the  draft  ewes, 
which  instead  of  being  sold  in  Limb 
are  kept  with  the  Tlock  until  the 
lambing  season  occurs,  after  which 
they  join  tlie  fattening  sheep,  to  make 
fat  lamb  of  tiieir  progeny  and  after- 
wards be  fattened  themselves.  Tiiis 
amalgamation  of  breeding  and  grazing 
generally  answers  best  in  the  end,  and 
is  preferred  by  many  of  those  most 
renowned  for  converting  green  crops 
(juickly  into  mutton.  The  former  can 
always  be  made  subservient  to  the 
latter,  and  the  grazier  raise  for  himself 
just  the  kind  of  animal  he  wants.  If 
some  of  the  two-year-old  ewes  do  not 
please  his  eye,  they  can  be  fattened 
with  their  first  lambs  and  an  equal 
number  of  the  three-year-olds  be  al- 
lowed to  breed  a  year  longer  in  their 
vocmi.  According  to  this  system,  each 
ewe  would  be  fattened  with  her  third 
lamb,  while  still  young,  and  at  a 
]>eriod  when  the  mutton  is  best 
ilavoured;  but  a  certain  number  of 
culls  are  always  drafted  the  first  year, 
which  allows  the  favourites  to  remain 
longer.  A  mode  of  cropping  ailapted 
to  this  high  management  is, — i. 
wheat  ;  2.  winter  green  crops, 
winter  beans,  jieas,  or  flax,  all  fol- 
lowc<l  by  swedes  and  turnips ;  3. 
barley  or  oats  ;  4.  clover  ;  5.  wheat  ; 
6.  one-half  mangolds,  one-fourth  spring 
vetches  atul  vetches  and  rape,  one- 
fourth  trifolium  followed  by  rajic. 
The  winter  green  crops,   after  the  first 


wheat  cro]-),  would  consist  of  rye, 
winter  barley,  or  winter  oats  and  early 
vetches,  all  which  would  be  fed  off 
sufficiently  early  for  the  laiul  to  be 
cropped  to  swedes.  The  winter  beans 
and  jieas  arc  cut  quite  early,  while  the 
foliage  is  yet  green,  with  a  view  to 
utilize  the  entire  jncxluce  for  feeding 
purposes ;  and  these  crojis,  as  well  as 
(lax,  would  be  taken  off  suflicienlly 
early  for  late  turnips.  I'y  this  system 
a  very  large  amount  of  sheep  produce 
is  raised,  and,  owing  to  the  copious 
auxiliaries  that  accompany  the  feeding, 
the  wheat  and  barley  crops  are  always 
heav)-. 

AGRICUIjTURE     (with     Horned 
Stock;. 

Mixed  systems  of  farming  prevail  on 
very  heavy  loams  and  good  clay  dis- 
tricts, where  the  farms  cominehend 
alxjut  half  pasture  and  meadow  ami 
half  arable,  or  perhajvs  two-thirds  of 
the  former  and  one-third  the  latter. 
The  old  and  still  common  method  is 
to  keep  mostly  dairy  stock ;  from  an 
acre  and  a  half  to  two  acres  of  summer 
pasture  being  allowed  to  each  cow,  to- 
gether with  an  acre  of  meadow  j)er 
cow  to  make  hay  from  for  the  spring 
feeding.  The  cows  are  in  straw-yard 
the  greater  i)art  of  the  winter,  feeding 
on  the  straw-produce  of  the  arable 
land,  and  an  abundance  of  poor  quality 
farm-yard  manure  is  returned  there  to 
nurture  the  corn  crops.  Dairy  farming 
is  not  very  enriching  to  land,  conducted 
on  these  jirinciples,  but  the  poorer  class 
of  fanners,  who  are  thrifty  and  hard- 
working, find  ample  returns  in  sales 
of  cheese  and  butter  for  their  arduous 
labours.  A  better  and  far  more  re- 
munerative system  fijr  those  who  are 
not  working  farmers,  but  men  of  capital, 
is  one  comprehending  all  the  brandies 
of  cattle-farming,  breeding,  grazing,  and 
a  small  dairy  as  well.  The  first  prin- 
ciple is  to  adopt  a  high-proof  breed, 
that  \\\\\  \>\\\.  on  flesh  with  rajjidity,  and 
yield  (|uick  returns  of  the  best  meat  f(jr 
the  shambles.  The  heifers  are  allowed 
to  produce  one  calf  each  only,  which  are 
suckled  by  them,   and  have  all  their 
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milk  until  fil  to  wean,  when  the  heifers 
arc  (hied  for  grazing,  and  come  out.  fat 
the  end  of  the  ensuing  winter,  exceiH 
those  that  sliow  unmislaicaljle  evidenec 
of  good  quality,  ^^hich  are  drafted  tu 
fill  up  vacancies  in  a  small  select  dairy. 
'I'll is  method  allows  a  large  numl^er  of 
good  calves  to  be  reared,  which  are 
kept  thriving  on  green  food  and  oil- 
cake in  summer,  and  roots,  dry  fodder, 
and  cake  in  winter.  The  young  heifers 
during  the  entire  winter  before  they 
calve  are  kept  exclusively  on  straw- 
fodder  and  rape-cake  or  cotton-cake. 
The  male  stock  are  pushed  rapidly  for- 
ward to  come  out  ripe  for  the  knife  at 
the  end  of  their  second  winter.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  straw  of  the 
farm  is  consumed  as  food,  but  always 
in  conjuction  with  ample  supplies  of 
rich  auxiliary  nutritives.  The  oil-cake 
bill  is  heavy,  but  a  large  luimber  of 
cattle  are  fattened  off  every  year,  all  of 
which  have  been  raised  on  the  farm, 
and  the  yield  of  crops  from  the  arable 
land  is  rendered  very  heavy  by  the 
high  enriching  quality  of  the  farm-yard 
dung. 

The  adoption  of  this  system  in  its 
integrity  is,  however,  rather  exceptional 
as  yet,  even  in  the  best  cattle-grazing 
districts.  The  generality  prefer  to  buy 
in  every  year  full-grown  heifers,  oxen, 
and  barreners,  rather  than  breed  their 
grazing  stock  themselves.  In  so  doing 
they  risk  the  fluctuations  of  market 
prices,  and  cannot  at  all  times  buy 
the  sort  of  things  they  require.  They 
have  likewise  to  travel  from  home  a 
good  deal  to  pick  up  their  stock,  and 
had  need  be  possessed  of  good  dis- 
criminative judgment.  And  when  it  is 
considered  how  cheaply  young  stock 
may  be  raised  on  straw  and  oil-cake  in 
winter,  and  by  being  stall-fed  on  vetches 
and  clovers  in  summer,  it  seems  more 
profitable,  as  a  general  rule,  to  combine 
breeding  with  grazing,  rather  than  stick 
to  the  latter  exclusively. 

But  the  true  value  of  straw  in  fur- 
nishing a  bountiful  staple  material  for 
cattle-feeding  has  been  but  imperfectly 
understood  until  recent  times.  Mr. 
Jonas's  system  of  utilizingit,  asdescribcd 
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in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Joumal,  has  the  promise  of  adecting 
the  general  practice  very  extensively 
ere  long;  viz.,  tliat  of  cutting  up  straw 
into  chaff,  a  rick  at  a  time,  at  the  period 
of  thrashing,  ^\hen  the  steam  power 
from  the  engine  conducts  both  opera- 
tions, and  salting  it  away,  interspersed 
with  layers  of  green  forage  chatT  cut 
also  at  the  same  time  and  with  the 
same  power.  Any  green  crop  fit  ior 
the  mower,  whether  it  be  rye,  vetches, 
trifolium,  clover,  or  common  meadow- 
grass,  may  be  slaslied  down  for  the 
puipo^e  and  clioi^ped  up,  the  la)'ers  of 
w IulI)  tranqiled  down  amongst  the  chaff 
occasion  sufficient  fermentation  to  half 
cook  the  latter,  imparting  at  the  same 
time  a  grateful  aroma,  only  second  to 
that  of  new-mown  hay.  By  utilizing 
straw  more  generally,  and  the  exten- 
sive culture  of  green  crops,  larger  and 
more  numerous  herds  of  cattle  may  be 
introduced  into  many  districts. 

AGROSTEMMA  GITHAGO 

Is  the  well-known  cockle  of  farm 
parlance,  the  seeds  of  which  ripen 
amongst  grain  crops,  and  often  occasion 
disparagement  to  samples,  from  the 
diftieulty  y|' winnowing  them  out.  The 
plant  bears  purple  flowers  in  June  or 
July,  which  appear  on  long  stalks. 

AGROSTIS. 

A  genus  of  grasses,  of  which  there  are 
several  different  varieties,  all  of  which 
are  known  as  Bent-grass.  A_s[roslis  vul- 
garis is  the  common  twitch  or  couch- 
grass,  one  of  the  greatest  pests  of  the 
farm,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
eradication,  and  the  impossibility  of 
growing  good  corn  crops  where  it  has 
possession  of  the  soil.  As;rostis  sloloui- 
jcra  is  a  species  of  bent-grass  which 
delights  in  moist  soils  of  good  quality, 
the  banks  of  ditches  and  rivulets,  and 
irrigated  meadows.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended for  profitable  culture  in  re- 
claimed marshes  and  boggy  districts. 
A;^i\ntis  dis/ar  is  an  American  species, 
called  Herd-grass,  and  in  high  favour  in 
the  United  States,  but  has  not  been 
found  well  ada])ted  for  this  country. 
/lg)os/is  Sj>ica-zcnti  grows   in  Centr.d 
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and  Si)Ulhem  luirope,  and  has  a  place 
in  English  seed  catalogues,  being  useful 
for  sowing  the  blanks  of  grass  fields  in 
spring. 

ALLS. 

The  beard  of  barley. 

AIBA 

Is  a  genus  of  grasses,  of  which  the 
common  hair-grass  is  the  principal  va- 
riety, only  famous  as  a  weed. 


ALECOST  (Tanacetum  Balsamita), 
al3o  called  Costmary. 
A  pleasant  aromatic  perennial  herb, 
much  used  in  olden  times.  Sprigs 
were  thrown  into  tankards  of  ale, 
wine,  and  cider,  to  flavour  them. 

ALKALI. 

A  name  given  by  chemists  to  all 
those  various  substances  that  counteract 
and  destroy  acids. 


ALDERNEY  CATTLE. 

A  breed  of  cattle  famous  for  richness 
of  milk.  The  large  (juantitia*;  of  cream 
and  butter,  of  rich  yellow  colour,  yielded 
by  cows  of  this  and  the  kindred  breeds 
of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cause  them  to 
be  the  best  in  existence  for  the  cottager 
or  the  country  resident,  and  all  whose 
dairies  are  confined  to  one  or  two  cows, 
and  where  bulk  in  the  lacteal  supply  is 
not  important. 

ALDEE-TBEES. 

These  delight  in  moist  and  marshy 
lands,  and  are  the  most  aquatic  of 
British  trees.  Although  existing  exten- 
sively in  coppice  woods  and  jilantations, 
the  hazel  is  far  more  remunerative ; 
stems  of  this  wood  are,  however,  prized 
for  brush  and  broom  handles,  and  its 
timber  by  cabinet-makers,  turners,  and 
clog-makers. 

ALE.    (5«  Beer;  Brewing.) 

A.  liquor  made  from  malt  and  hops. 


ALLEN. 

In  i^uffolk,  old  land,  or  grass   land, 
lately  broken. 

ALLIUM. 

A  genus  of  plants  comprehending  all 
of  the  Garlic,  Onion,  Chive,  and  Shallot 
species,  and  two 
troublesome  weeds, 
that  appear  in  pas- 
ture-fields and  give 
an  unpleasant  fla- 
vour to  the  milk 
of  cows  that  crop 
the  herbage.  These 
are  Allinin  iirsi- 
71IIIII,  commonly 
called  Ramsons, 
which  has  no  stem, 
but  two  broa' ! 
leaves,  with  an 
umbel  of  snow- 
white  six  -  parted 
flowers,  and  ^//iitf/i 
vineah;   or  Crow  Garlic,   with   a  stem 
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and  a  round  close  head  of  small  pale 
rose-coloured  flowers. 

ALLOTMENTS. 

Of  all  methods  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
that  of  allowing  him  to  rent  a  small 
plot  of  land,  to  work  on  in  his  leisure 
hours,  has  always  been  deemed  tlie 
most  promising.  The  allotment  system 
found  favour  with  many  liberal-minded 
landlords,  even  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  and  gradu- 
ally increased  the  number  of  its  patrons, 
until  about  thirty  years  ago  an  organiza- 
tion, called  tlic  Labourers'  Friend  So- 
ciety, established  in  London,  took  tlie 
matter  under  its  special  protection,  and 
by  the  circulation  of  printed  addresses, 
pamphlets,  &c..  amongst  the  landed 
gentry,  drew  more  general  attention  to 
the  ads'antages  calculated  to  be  secured 
by  converting  the  labourer,  on  a  small 
scale,  into  an  occupier  of  land.  A 
(juarter  of  an  acre  is  about  the  esti- 
mated quantity  that  can  generally  be 
well  attended  to  by  a  labouring  man 
in  the  spare  time  at  his  command.  The 
rent  of  this  would,  on  the  average,  be 
from  eight  to  twelve  shillings,  if  the 
allotment  were  not  let  higher  than  the 
adjoining  farms,  which  is  a  principle 
almost  universally  acted  on.  This  quan- 
tity of  land,  managed  by  spade  hus- 
bandry, might  fairly  be  expected  to 
yield  produce  exceeding  ^5  in  value, 
a  sufficient  bribe  to  persuade  working- 
men  to  devote  their  evenings  thereto, 
instead  of  spending  them  at  the  public- 
house.  The  moralizing  effects  are  un- 
doubted. Habits  of  fntgality  and 
carefulness  spring  naturally  out  of  the 
requirement  to  husband  resources,  and 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  crops 
when  grown.  Gardening,  in  the  opinion 
of  moral  philosophers,  has  an  important 
educating  effect ;  and  the  very  possession 
of  property  tends  to  give  a  man  self- 
respect, — the  foundation  of  many  vir- 
tues. But  the  grand  use  of  the  allotment 
system,  in  effecting  social  progress,  is 
the  power  it  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
labourer  to  provide  himself  and  his 
family  with  a  few  more  of  the  comforts 
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of  existence,  and  removes,  some  at 
least,  of  the  squalor  and  wretchedness 
usually  associated  with  the  dwellings  of 
agriciUtiiral  labourers.  But  to  do  this 
effectually,  in  cases  where  large  families 
exist,  larger  allotments  tlian  quarter- 
acre  sections  would  have  to  be  occupied. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  providing  them 
of  equal  size,  a  considerate  landed  pro- 
prietor, desirous  of  making  the  system 
conduce  to  most  good,  should  apportion 
the  quantity  somewhat  to  the  size  of 
the  family,  and  the  number  of  hands 
available  to  work  the  land.  Care  should 
likewise  be  taken  that  the  land  appro- 
priated to  allotments  be  not  too  far 
distant  from  the  dwellings  of  the  occu- 
piers. Unfortunately,  opposition  to  the 
system  has  at  times  been  encountered 
from  tenant-farmers,  some  of  whom 
have  fancied  they  obtain  a  less  amount 
of  labour  from  the  men  holding  land 
of  their  own.  The  advantage  of  having 
a  happy,  contented,  and  thriving  pea- 
santry to  deal  with,  ought  sureiy,  how- 
ever, to  compensate  for  slight  defections 
of  duty,  which  probably,  after  all,  exist 
only  in  the  imagination.  As  to  the 
landed  proprieter,  every  acre  he  de- 
votes to  the  system  is  sure  to  be  per- 
manently improved  by spade  husbandry. 
The  Labourers'  Friend  .Society  has 
published  numerous  instances  of  entire 
families — by  having  in  the  allotment 
something  to  fall  back  upon  in  hard 
times — becoming  less  burdensome  to 
society,  and  being  kept  from  applying 
for  parochial  relief  thereby,  during 
lengthy  periods. 

ALLUVIAL  EXTENSIONS. 

The  physical  geography  of  this  island 
has  been  greatly  changed  since  the  times 
of  the  Romans,  owing  to  the  gradual 
but  extensive  fonnation  of  alluvial  land 
over  broad  areas  then  pemianently 
covered  with  water.  At  the  period  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  over  a  hundred 
miles  of  what  is  now  the  most  fertile 
land  in  the  shires  of  Cambridge,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Northampton,  and  Lincoln, 
was  entirely  covered  with  water,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  islands  which 
here  and  there  rose  from  the  body  of 
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Alluvial  Land  (Value  of). 

the  lake,  and  were  inhabited  by  monks, 
who  owed  to  the  munificence  of  the 
ancient  kings  vast  houses  built  amidst 
tlie  waters  upon  piles  and  earth  brought 
from  a  distance.  A  similar  state  of 
things  existed  in  the  smaller  Somerset 
level.  Tradition  says  the  Channel  tides 
once  washed  the  walls  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Glastonbury  ;  now  they  are 
barred  back  more  than  fifteen  miles 
distant.  A  few  islets  peeped  above  the 
waters  here  as  in  the  eastern  marshes, 
on  one  of  which — Athelney — Alfred 
hid  from  the  Danes.  The  monks  were 
great  land-reclaimers,  and  both  on  the 
eastern  side  of  England  and  on  the 
Bristol  Channel,  embankments  were 
formed  by  them  at  an  early  period,  and 
from  time  to  time  extended  further 
outwards,  until  many  a  township  and 
broad  domain  had  been  won  from  the 
sea.  Some  extensive  reclamations  of 
the  same  kind  have  been  effected  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation, 
the  chief  of  which  are  on  the  Wash 
shore  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and 
from  Morecombe  Bay  on  the  north- 
west side. 

ALLUVIAL  LAND  (Value  of). 

Alluvial  land,  although  varying  in 
quality,  is  generally  of  the  most  fertile 
descrijition,  and  commands  a  rental  of 
from  ^3  to  £c^,  and  even  ;^8  per  acre, 
proving  of  greatest  fertility  nearest  the 
sea,  wiiere  the  salt  and  fresh  waters 
have  commingled  and  made  joint  de- 
posits. The  cause  of  this  lies  in  the 
immense  number  of  marine  animalcules 
incorporated  into  the  growing  deltas. 
The  scourings  of  the  land  contain  much 
valuable  waste  ;  but  these  animal  spoils 
are  far  richer — adding  both  mineral  and 
fatty  elements  to  the  gathering  mass. 
The  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  the  eastern  coast,  are  greatly 
appropriated  to  arable  culture,  and  yield 
probably  more  bulky  crops  than  any 
other  soils  in  the  kingdom;  50  bushels 
of  wheat  and  70  of  oats  per  acre  being 
no  extraordinary  produce.  The  marsh 
districts  of  the  Thames  and  Bristol 
Channel  are  mostly  kept  in  permanent 
pasture,  but  are  vciy  valuable  as  such. 


Alopecurus. 


some  of  them  grazing  a  loo-stone  ox 
per  acre  in  summer,  without  any  arti- 
ficial aid. 

ALLUVIAL  SOILS. 

Uetrital  matter,  deposited  in  low 
situations  by  the  action  of  water,  forms, 
in  the  course  of  time,  alluvial  soils.  All 
upland  regions  arc  much  scoured  by  the 
streams  that  drain  them,  which  convey 
to  some  mighty  river  immense  quan- 
tities of  silt,  and  a  great  variety  of  mat- 
ter. The  ris'cr  conveys  the  whole  along 
in  its  bosom  until  stopped  by  the  tidal 
wave,  when  the  waters  usually  overflow 
some  marshy  regions,  and  there  de]5osit 
the  valuable  silt  and  slime  collected. 
When  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  the  in- 
undation is  more  extensive,  and  occurs 
higher  up  the  stream.  Alluvial  land 
is  consequently  found  fringing  all  im- 
portant rivers,  in  narrow  or  wide  belts, 
according  to  circumstances,  while  at 
their  mouths  there  is  usually  a  wide 
district  of  this  nature,  which  has  been 
periodically  coated  through  ages  of  time 
with  diluvial  treasures.  The  most  ex- 
tensive regions  in  England  are  in  the 
eastern  counties  bordering  on  the  Wash, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  The 
fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridge- 
shire are  reputed,  far  and  near,  for  great 
fertility  and  magnificent  crops.  On 
both  sides  of  the  Thames  broad  fertile 
meadows  present  themselves  of  alluvial 
origin.  In  Somerset  the  Parret  has 
formed  a  very  extensive  tract,  still  sub- 
jected to  frequent  inundations  ;  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel  there 
are  considerable  deposits.  In  Scotland 
the  alluvial  courses  of  the  Forth  and 
Tayare  held  in  almost  equal  estimation 
with  our  southern  fens. 

ALOPECUBUS. 

A  genus  of  grasses  comprehending 
one  well-known  and  useful  member, 
the  Alopecurus  pratcusis,  or  meaflow 
foxtail,  a  permanent  pasture  grass,  which 
enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
all  rich  old  fields,  and  produces  both 
early  and  abundant  vegetation.  Being 
likewise  eagerly  sought  after  and  eaten 
with  avidity  by  all  herbivorous  animals. 
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Alpaca  (The), 


tlic  presence  of  this  plant  is  desirable 
where  sjrass  fields  are  usually  fed  ;  but 
where  hay  is  made  A.  prclmsis  is  not  a 
favourite,  ou  account  of  scarcity  of  stems 
and  the  liability  to  over-ripen  ere  other 
ijrasses  are  matured.  Alopirnrtis  a;^rcst':s, 
another  variety,  nuich  resembles  it  in 
ajijiearancc,  but  is  a  mere  weed,  of  no 
agricultural  value.  There  are  also  two 
or  more  other  rarer  members  of  the 
same  order. 

ALPACA    (The). 

A  species  of  sheep  native  to  Peru,  of 
the  Llama  tribe,  valuable  both  for  flesh 
and  wool,  the  latter  selling  readily  in 
this  countiy  for  2s.  per  lb.  It  is  also 
used  by  tlie  Pcravians  as  a  beast  of 
burden;  but  a  kindred  animal,  the 
Llama  proper,  having  a  shorter  coat 
than  the  alpaca,  is  better  adapted  for 
the  latter  purpose.  Both  species  were 
discovered  by  Pizarro  and  his  com- 
panions. About  the  commencement 
of  the  present  centurj',  the  alpaca  was 
introduced  into  this  country,  and  at- 
tracted great  curiosity,  many  of  the 
nobility  and  landed  gentr)'  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  specimens  wherewith  to 
stock  their  parks.  Although  hitherto 
treated  more  as  a  fancy  animal  than  for 
agricultural  puiposes,  arguments  have 
been  freely  used  to  prove  that  a  more 
profitable  kind  of  stock  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  bred  in  certain  situations  in 
this  countr)-.  Being  of  a  remarkably 
hardy  constitution,  and  likewise  fond 
of  rough,  coarse  food,  it  has  been  re- 
commended for  moors,  gorse-commons, 
mountain-crags,  and  peat-bogs,  as  cal- 
culated to  feed  on  the  wild  herbage, 
heather,  and  coarse  products  other 
stock  reject,  and  endure  rigours  of 
climate  that  would  be  fatal  to  our 
English  breeds  of  sheep.  There  are 
extensive  tracts  of  mountain-land  in 
Great  Britain  not  cultivated,  which  are 
little  better  than  barren  wastes  ;  and  if 
the  alpaca  can  be  propagated  and 
thrive  well  on  these,  as  alleged,  they 
would  be  converted  to  most  economical 
uses.  Added  to  this,  the  alpaca  is  said 
to  yield  long,  strong,  silky  wool,  highly 
prized   by  manufacturers,   and   a  very 


Alternate  Husbandry. 

moderate  estimate  of  the  annual  clip 
taken  from  it  would  be  ten  pounds. 
The  carcase  usually  weighs  about  I  So 
pounds.  Consequently  the  stock-ov.  ner, 
so  far  as  appearances  warrant,  would 
realize  remunerative  returns  from  its 
adoption.  But  the  supply  of  breeding 
animals  has  hitherto  proved  dilTicult  to 
procure,  no  less  so  than  suflicient  quan- 
tities of  alpaca  wool  for  the  wants  of 
English  manufacturers.  Mr.  Robeit 
Bell,  of  Listowell,  county  Kerry,  lie- 
land,  is  one  of  the  few  practical  agri- 
culturists who  have  given  the  alpaca  a 
fair  trial.  In  May,  1844,  he  wrote  as 
follows  : — "My  aljiacas  have  not  been 
shorn  since  1841,  and  the  average  length 
of  their  wool  at  this  time  is  eleven 
inches,  and  so  firm  to  their  bodies, 
that  the  smallest  lock  cannot  be  pulled 
out  without  great  force  ;  therefore,  they 
never  lose  a  bit.  It  is  exceedingly  fine 
and  silky  ;  indeed,  very  much  finer  than 
any  I  have  yet  seen  imported  into  Eng- 
land :  and  during  the  two  years  they 
have  been  here,  there  is  a  visible  im- 
provement in  the  texture  of  their  coat. 
I  think  that  the  wool  of  the  alpaca 
lamb  here  is  superior  in  fineness  evtii 
to  that  of  the  vicuiia.  I  have  frequently 
examined  them  very  closely,  but  could 
never  find  upon  them  a  wool-tick  or 
any  vermin  whatever,  to  which  ordinary 
sheep  are  subject.  I  was  very  much 
afraid  during  the  exceeding  hot  weather 
we  had  last  summer  that,  from  their 
great  weight  of  fleece,  they  would  be 
attacked  by  the  fly  ;  but  no  such  ca- 
lamity befell  them,  althougii  sheep  con- 
tiguous to  their  pasture  were  much 
injured  by  it.  I  have  never,  even  after 
a  whole  day's  rain,  found  them  wet  to 
the  skin,  for  their  wool,  on  becoming 
wet  on  the  outside,  mats  together  and 
becomes  quite  impervious  to  the  heaviest 
showers.  I  certainly  do  not  exaggerate 
when  I  say  that  each  of  the  alpacas 
here  would  clip,  at  this  time,  upwards 
of  thirty  pounds  of  wool." 

ALTERNATE  HUSBANDRY. 

Growing  grass  and  green  crops  alter- 
nately with  corn  crops. 

c  2 
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AliTICA. 

An  order  of  beetles  or  fleas  destrac- 
tive  to  several  cultivated  plants,  of 
which  there  are  the  Altica  concoriim, 
hop-flea,  ^\■hich  early  in  spring  does 
great  mischief  to  young  hop-plants. 
Altica  C07isohrina,  or  blue  cabbage-flea, 
which  abounds  in  May  on  seedling  cab- 
bages ;  the  Altica  nemortim,  or  turnip- 
flea,  whose  ravages  in  clearing  entire 
fields  of  turnip-plants  are  only  too  well 
known,  and  the  Altica  obscurella,  or 
garden  turnip-flea,  larger  than  the  tur- 
nip-flea proper,  and  with  a  grosser 
appetite,  as  it  will  not  only  attack  tur- 
nip and  cabbage  plants,  but  also  horse- 
radish, and  even  charlock. 

AMMONIA. 

A  substance  evolved  in  the  decay  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  being  a 
compound  of  two  gases- — nitrogen  and 
hydrogen.  Plants  require  large  quan- 
tities to  perfect  their  structure,  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  organic 
manurial  element  which  has  to  be  sup- 
plied to  the  soil  for  their  sustenance. 
Chemists  consider  that  the  whole  of 
the  nitrogen  they  assimilate,  whether 
from  the  earth  or  the  atmosphere,  is 
abstracted  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  becomes  one  of 
the  great  concerns  of  farm-management 
to  manufacture,  preserve,  and  transmit 
to  the  land  substances  rich  in  and  ca- 
pable of  yielding  so  valuable  a  manu- 
rial agent.  Ammonia  purchased  in  the 
form  of  Peruvian  guano  and  other  arti- 
ficial manures,  is  very  cosily,  yet  farm- 
ers find  it  often  economical  to  give 
£^2)  or  ^14  per  ton  for  guano,  or  from 
;^I5  to  ;^20  per  ton  for  nitrate  of 
soda,  to  use  as  fertilizers,  obviously 
that  their  growing  crops  may  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  ammonia  these  products 
transfer  to  their  root';.  This,  however, 
is  only  one  of  several  modes  calculated, 
in  skilful  farming  to  enrich  the  land 
with  the  jHrngent  element.  TJie  manu- 
facture of  farm-yard  manure  has  be- 
come quite  an  art  in  itself,  having  in 
view  as  the  primary  object  the  produc- 
tion and  preservation  of  ammonia.  As 
a  rule,  the  richness  of  the  food  con- 


Ammonia. 


sumed  by  the  animals  that  make  the 
manure  determines  its  abundant  pos- 
session of  the  valuable  ingredient ;  and 
high-feeding  systems  are  resorted  to  not 
alone  for  the  production  of  meat,  and 
to  heighten  the  value  of  stock,  but  like- 
wise for  the  economical  home-manu- 
facture of  ammonia.  Too  often,  how- 
ever, much  more  is  produced  in  this 
way  than  is  transmitted  to  the  land. 
Leing  very  volatile,  it  escapes  in  the 
steam  ascending  from  the  dung-heap, 
and  may  be  detected  by  a  pungent 
smell.  Large  quantities  are  likewise 
washed  out  of  yard-manure  by  rains ; 
consctpienlly  the  preservation  of  the 
element  is  of  equal  importance  to  its 
adequate  production,  so  far  as  the  ma- 
nufacture of  yard-dung  is  concerned. 
This  may  be  effected  by  keeping  the 
manure  dry,  and  evenly  distributed, 
mixing  the  stable  outcomings  regularly 
willi  those  of  the  piggeries  and  stalls, 
and  the  provision  of  tanks  to  catch  the 
liquid  ;  or  by  carting  away  regularly 
the  new-made  dung  while  in  an  unfer- 
mented  state,  to  decompose  in  compost 
heaps,  or  ploughed  directly  into  the 
land.  The  consumption  of  root  and 
green  crops  in  the  field  is  likewise  made 
instrumental  on  a  large  scale  to  the 
economical  production  of  ammonia,  by 
the  abundant  use  of  auxiliary  feeding- 
stuffs.  Here  again  the  volatile  ammonia 
is  liable  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  sun,  or 
washed  away  by  copious  rains,  if  the 
plough  does  not  follow  close  on  the 
sheep-fold.  Yet  another  means  of  fur- 
nishing the  land  with  larger  stores  is  to 
use  means  for  enticing  the  vital  cle- 
ment downwards  from  the  atmospliere. 
Plants  with  abundant  foliage  draw 
large  quantities  therefrom,  from  the 
period  when  they  shoot  into  broad  leaf 
until  the  commencement  of  the  flow- 
ering jieriod,  and  by  raising  a  thick 
mass  of  the  quick-growing  kinds,  such 
as  buckwheat  and  mustard,  and  plough- 
ing it  into  the  land  before  the  leaves 
wither  and  the  stalks  stiffen,  large  accu- 
mulations of  ammonia  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  atmosphere  to  the  land. 
Under  certain  forms  of  speculative  hus- 
bandry the  soil  itself  is  made  to  produce 
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— or  rather  retain — much  more  ammo- 
nia than  it  is  able  to  do  under  ordinaiy 
systems  of  cultivation.  Of  these,  the 
system  of  alternate  tillage  and  cropping, 
fust  practised  by  Jethro  Tull,  but  more 
recently  modified  and  improved  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Smith,  of  Lois  Weedon,  tends  to 
show  that  certain  descriptions  of  land, 
by  being  deeply  and  thoroughly  fal- 
lowed an  entire  year,  will  take  in  and 
retain  SHfl'icient  ammonia  from  the  at- 
mosphere for  the  requirements  of  a 
growing  crop  the  next.  The  soils  most 
adapted  for  such  management  are  those 
rich  in  latent  inorganic  elements  that 
have  peculiar  affinities  for  the  gaseous 
element  we  are  considering.  Their 
complete  disintegration  by  fallowing 
befits  them  to  combine  readily  with 
the  ammonia  contained  in  the  rain- 
water and  dews  with  which  they  become 
impregnated.  A  similar  thing  happens 
when  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  is 
spread  on  the  surface  of  a  field.  The 
gypsum  readily  absorbs  all  the  ammonia 
that  can  possibly  be  brought  to  it  by 
atmospheric  changes,  and  retains  it  in 
the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
the  field  soon  assumes  a  verdant  ap- 
pearance. The  products  of  town  refuse 
and  manufacturers'  waste,  capable  of 
yielding  ammonia  on  decomposition, 
are  chiefly  the  following  : — The  refuse 
of  wool,  shoddy,  woollen  rags,  sugar 
refuse,  damaged  oil-cakes,  the  hair  and 
skin-parings  of  tan-pits,  chandlers'  and 
soap-boilers'  waste,  soot,  gas-water, 
sewage. 

ANALYSIS. 

The  extensive  use  of  artificial  manures 
in  modem  times  entails  great  depend- 
ence on  the  skill  of  the  analytical 
chemist,  whose  services  are  in  constant 
requisition  to  detect  adulterations.  Any 
compound  substance  may,  however,  be 
analyzed  and  reduced  to  its  component 
parts,  but  particular  allusion  is  made 
to  manure,  because  it  is  the  product 
the  farmer  most  frequently  requires  to 
have  analyzed.  Applied  to  soils,  much 
valuable  knowledge  may  be  gained, 
calculated  to  lead  to  discoveries  bearing 
on  their  comparative  fertility  or  sterility. 


Angling. 


while  grain,  straw,  fodder,  roots,  and 
vegetables — everything  grown  from  the 
land  or  applied  to  it,  or  any  kind  of 
substance  used  as  food  for  stock — may 
be  submitted  to  the  same  test,  and 
whatever  they  contain  made  fully  ap- 
parent, 'i'lie  sons  of  wealthy  farmers, 
and  young  men  trained  for  the  practice 
of  farming,  are  very  generally  taught 
chemistry  at  the  present  day  at  training 
schools  and  agricultural  colleges,  and 
derive  sufficient  knowledge  frequently 
to  be  enabled  to  submit  matter  to  a 
rough  analysis  themselves.  The  prac- 
tical farmer  will  at  all  times  find  this 
not  only  an  interesting  study  for  his 
leisure  hours,  but  a  valuable  art,  calcu- 
lated to  render  him  great  service,  and 
remunerate  richly  for  any  sacrifices 
in  mastering  its  elementary  principles. 
ANBURY. 

The  common  term  for  this  vegetable 
disease,  which  affects  turnips,  is  "fingers 
and  toes."  The  plants  become  club- 
rooted,  and  decay,  emitting  offensive 
eflluvia,  and  breeding  insects.  Serious 
losses  of  turnip  crops  have  frequently 
I'esulted  from  this  disease,  respecting 
the  cause  and  nature  of  which  there  has 
been  great  speculation.  The  condition 
of  the  land  materially  affects  the  lia- 
bility of  the  crops  grown  on  it  to  suffer 
from  this  disease. 

ANCHUSA  SEMPERVIRENS  (or 
Evergreen  Alkanet). 

A  perennial  of  the  natural  order  of 
Eorageworts,  which  has  been  sometimes 
recommended  as  an  early  green  crop 
lor  cattle.  From  a  thick  dark  brown 
root,  a  tuft  of  foliage  arises,  which  re- 
mains green  all  winter.  The  stem 
grows  to  the  height  of  iS  inches,  and 
bears  brown  succulent  leaves  with  close 
heads  of  small  blue  flowers.  The  plant 
is  found  growing  wild  in  certain  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  French  writers  have 
praised  it  as  among  the  earliest  of  green 
crops,  for  yielding  from  i8  inches  to 
2  feet  of  growth  by  the  middle  of  April, 
and  affording  leaves  greedily  eaten  by 
horned  cattle. 
ANGLING. 

The  pastime  of  fishing  with  the  rod, 
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of  which  many  arc  remarkably  fond, 
l)lcaburable  as  it  is  at  all  limes  in 
line  weather  to  linger  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream,  the  enjoyment  is  consiiler- 
ably  heiglitened  where  occupation  anil 
s)>ort  form  the  motive  iov  doing  so. 
Anghng  for  sahnon  is  by  far  tlie 
most  exciting.  To  lantl  a  iieavy 
fish  requires  great  dexterity,  presence 
of  mind,  and  caution.  The  rod  sliould 
be  good  enough  to  ply  almost  as  nnicli 
as  the  line  itself.  The  fi^h  will  not 
only  rush  up  and  down  stream  with 
great  rapidity,  but  leap  suddenly  into 
the  air,  the  object  being  to  snap  the 
line  and  get  free.  At  such  conjunctures 
the  angler  must  be  skilful  to  avoid  sud- 
den jerks;  follow  the  fish,  allowing  him 
freedom  for  frolic ;  never  opposing  force 
to  force,  but  waiting  patiently  until  a 
period  of  exhaustion  ensues,  or  some 
favourable  opportunity  for  taking  the 
fish  unawares  and  landing  him  on  the 
bank.  Salmon  streams  are  very  strin- 
gently preserved,  and  high  prices  given 
for  deputations.  Trout  inhabit  British 
waters  much  move  generally  than  sal- 
mon, and  small  lirooks  little  better  than 
ditches  often  contain  them.  The  best 
time  to  angle  for  trout  is  in  the  evening 
or  early  in  the  morning,  and  always 
after  a  heavy  storm  of  rain.  Perch 
likewise  require  the  angler  to  be  up 
betimes.  This  is  a  remarkably  cunning 
fish.  If  a  single  one  should  succeed  in 
breaking  free  from  the  line  after  being 
liookcd,  the  angler's  only  course  is 
to  proceed  half  a  mile  up  stream  at 
once,  for  he  will  have  no  more  fishing 
on  the  spot  where  the  mishap  occurred 
for  that  dnv. 


ANGOBA  EABBIT. 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  fancy 


Anthoxanthum. 


breeds,  jirizcd  for  long,  waved,  silky 
fur,  which  gives  the  coat  a  truly  beauti- 
ful appearance.  Called  after  its  place 
of  origin.  Angora,  in  Asia  Minor. 

ANISE  (Pimpinella  Anisum). 

A  delicate  garden  plant,  whose  leaves 
are  employed  in  garnishing  and  season- 
ing in  the  same  way  as  chervil. 

ANISOPLIA      AGKICOLA      (or 

Field-chafer) 
Does  considerable  mischief  to  wheat 
and  rye  when  in  ear,  by  attacking  the 
milky  grain.  It  is,  however,  more 
abundant  on  the  continent  than  in  this 
country.  A  kindred  variety,  Aiiisoplia 
horticula,  is  much  more  general  here, 
being  found  covering  the  white-thorn 
hedges  in  May  and  June,  and  destroying 
the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  apple-trees, 
peach-tree-,  roses,  &c. 

ANTHEMI3. 

A  genus  of  plants,  the  members  of 
which  are  best  known  by  the  name  of 
Camomile.  The  common  mayweed, 
or  stinking  camomile  (Ant/ieiriis  co- 
iiila),  is  often  found  an  offensive  weed. 
The  corn  camomile  ^A.  an-ciisis)  re- 
sembles the  otb.er,  but  has  no  scent. 
The  true  camomile  {A.  nohilis)  has 
however  many  points  of  difference,  and 
is  of  agricultural  value,  growing  a  thick 
excellent  herbage  on  the  sward  of  the 
London  clay  formation,  vhich  cattle 
devour  eagerly,  and  affording  flower- 
heads  which  are  dried  and  sold  in 
shops. 

ANTHEB. 

The  part  of  the  stamen  in  a  floMer 
wliich  contains  the  pollen, 

ANTHOMFIA, 

A  class  of  insects  of  which  there  arc 
several  varieties,  calculated  to  injure  the 
roots  of  tuniips  and  cabbage^  v.hile  in 
the  condition  of  maggots.  One  species 
{//.  ttibc7-osii)  breed  in  large  quantities 
in  the  tubers  of  potatoes,  and  are  very 
abundant  in  bad  potatoes  in  August. 


ANTHOXANTHUM. 

.\   genus   of  grasses   lamous 


for 
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Aphis  (or  Plant-louse). 

single  plant,  well  known  as  sweet 
vernal  grass  {A.  oJoratinn),  which  grows 
everywhere  in  meadows  and  pastures, 
and  is  among  the  earliest  of  herbage, 
being  found  in  full  ear  in  the  beginning 
of  May.  Its  leaves  dried  emit  a  very 
fragrant  odour,  to  which  the  delicious 
scent  of  hay  is  largely  attributable. 

APHIS  (or  Plant-louse). 

A  troublesome  pest  both  to  the 
gardener  and  farmer,  preying,  as  certain 
of  its  varieties  do,  on  wheat,  beans, 
peas,  turnips,  cabbages,  hops,  roses, 
apple,  cherry,  currant,  and  otlier  fruit- 
trees.  A.  l»\issici€  swarm  under  the 
leaves  of  cabbages,  brocoli,  and  savoys, 
from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of 
November.  A.  dnhia  is  found  beneath 
turnip-leaves.  A.  fake  is  the  well- 
known  black  dolphin  so  destructive  to 
bean  crops.  A.  floris-rapiC  congregate 
on  the  flower-stalks  of  white  turnips  in 
July  and  August.  A.  graiiaria  is  the 
wheat-plant  louse,  sometimes  abundant 
on  the  ears  of  wheat  in  July  and  August. 
A.  hu/jiilis  is  the  hop-fly.  A.  rapic  is 
another  specimen,  which,  like  A.  ditbia, 
attacks  turnip-leaves,  and,  lastly,  y^.  zac 
attacks  the  Indian-corn  plant. 

APHYLLOUS. 

Plants  destitute  of  leaves,  as  nishes, 
garlic,  mushrooms,  &c. 

APION. 

An  order  of  insects  called  Weevils, 
which  injure  crops  of  clover  when  in 
flower,  rendering  them  brown  and  pre- 
maturely ripe  in  appearance.  Eggs  are 
deposited  in  the  florets,  which  breed  to 
maggots  to  feed  on  the  seeds.  Most  of 
the  different  clover  plants  are  pestered 
with  a  distinct  variety.  A.  afiricaiis  is 
the  pur|)le  clover  weevil ;  A.  assiinilc 
prefers  the  sulphur  trefoil  ;  A.  Jlavipis 
the  yellow  or  Dutch  clover  ;  but  A. 
pornoncv  is  a  vetch  weevil,  the  eggs  of 
which  are  deposited  in  the  flower  of  the 
vetch,  to  produce  the  maggot  which  sub- 
sequently preys  on  the  seed. 

APPLES. 

The  apple  is  probably  more  generally 
serviceable  than  any  other  fruit  raised 


Apple  Orchards. 


from  British  soil.  The  difluse  variety 
in  sorts  belits  it  for  various  purposes. 
Of  the  edible  kinds,  some  ripen  in  sum- 
mer, others  in  autumn,  while  a  third 
species  has  to  be  put  away  as  keeping 
apples  for  the  winter  supply;  all  of  which, 
liowever,  arc  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
and  partake  of  every  degree  of  flavour, 
some  sufficiently  delicious  to  intoxicate 
with  delight,  and  atTord  new  sensations 
of  ))leasure,  and  all,  when  eaten  in 
season,  and  with  moderation,  calculated 
to  impart  refreshing  and  invigorating 
influences.  In  kitchen  apples,  too,  what 
a  wide  diversity  of  sorts  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  exercise  of  the  cook's  art 
in  the  manufacture  of  pasties,  jellies, 
and  jam.  The  apple  is  no  doubt  adapted 
to  be  made  much  more  generally  and 
extensively  an  article  of  food  in  this 
country  than  at  present.  In  Germany 
and  elsewhere  on  the  European  conti- 
nent, light  dishes  in  the  composition  of 
which  this  fruit  forms  a  principal  in- 
gredient are  to  be  met  with  at  certain 
seasons  on  almost  every  table.  The 
English  taste,  although  more  directly 
set  on  solid  meats,  may  alter,  as  it  no- 
toriously has  within  the  past  few  years 
in  the  matter  of  beverages,  and  then 
there  will  be  a  much  better  market  for 
culinary  descriptions  than  at  present, 
which  will  be  better  worthy  the  care 
cultivators  now  bestow  on  cider  apples. 
Of  these  latter  the  different  varieties  are 
still  morenumerous.  Yellow,  red,  brown, 
green,  and  streaky  ;  sweet,  sour,  bitter, 
or  mixed  shades  of  flavour  partaking  of 
all  three  ;  round,  oblong,  cone-shaped, 
and  of  several  other  forms.  All  de- 
light the  eye  while  growing,  and  serve 
for  the  manufacture  of  cider  afterwards. 

APPLE  ORCHARDS. 

The  apple  is  exclusively  a  product  of 
the  garden  only  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  In  others  a  single  small 
orchard  near  the  homestead  gives  a 
welcome  relief  to  the  eye  to  the  broad 
expanse  of  cultivated  fields  around ; 
while  in  the  cider  counties,  of  which 
the  chief  are  Devon,  Hereford,  and 
Somerset,  entire  districts  for  miles  are 
heavily  stocked  with  apple-trees,  which 
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Apple-trees  (how  to  Plant), 

impart  a  remarkably  woody  and  plea- 
sant appearance  when  viewed  from  ele- 


vated situations  in  summer  time.  Nor 
are  the  farm-occupiers  always  contented 
with  their  large  orchards,  but  in  certain 
of  the  more  fertile  cider-producing  lo- 
calities the  apple-tree  appears  thickly 
planted  in  the  he(lge-ro\\'s,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  sight  to  behold 
golden  fields  of  grain  and  luxuriant  en- 
closures of  root-crops  and  grass  fringed 
with  copious  linings  of  rich  luscious 
fruit,  thickly  studded  on  every  bough 
and  fdhng  up  to  fullest  measure  the 
cornucopia  of  plenty. 

APPLE-TBEES  (how  to  Plant), 

Young  plants  for  apple -trees  are 
raised  from  pips  or  kernels  in  nurseries. 
Pumice  from  the  cider-press  affords  tlie 
cheapest  and  easiest  source  for  the  de- 
rivation of  seed.  This,  if  scattered  on 
a  pulverized  and  well-prepared  bed, 
and  forked  into  the  soil,  will  yield 
abundant  plants  without  much  trouble. 
Young  stocks  have  to  be  grafted  or 
budded  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  suffi- 
cient size,  for,  however  good  the  parent 
apple,  the  natural  jjroduce  will  be  wild 
fruit,  unless  grafting  or  budding  be  re- 
sorted to.  The  proper  season  for  plant- 
ing is  in  autumn,  on  the  fall  of  the  leaf; 
but  the  operation  is  frequently  per- 
formed  much   later,   and   occasionally 


Apple-trees  Giow  to  Plant). 

jjrotracted  until  early  spring.  Too 
much  labour  can  scarcely  be  expended 
on  the  work.  A  young,  thriving  tree 
having  been  selected  from  the  nursery, 
the  planter  wlio  desires  it  to  put  forth 
luxuriant  shoots  and  come  early  to  bear- 
ing, will  not  be  satisfied  with  an  ordi- 
nary hole  just  wide  and  deep  enough 
to  take  the  roots,  but  will  excavate  the 
subsoil  far  down,  and  throw  out  a  load 
or  two  of  earth.  He  will  then  pro- 
cure liberal  supplies  of  both  rotted 
dung  and  line  or  ch.alk,  and  mix  the 
whole  into  compost  with  the  earth  from 
the  hole.  If  the  pit  is  dug  out  and  the 
compost  mixed  a  fortnight  or  a  month 
before  the  planting  takes  place,  so  much 
the  better,  as  thereby  the  staple  will  be 
much  improved  by  contact  with  the  at- 
mosphere. In  refilling,  throw  in  no- 
thing but  compost,  and  tread  it  down 
closely  as  the  work  proceeds.  When 
nearly  full,  a  small  mound  should  be 
formed  in  the  middle,  over  which  the 
roots  of  the  tree  can  be  spread,  and  a 
flat  stone  placed  in  the  centre  for  the 
stem  to  bear  on,  which  will  prevent  it 
from  sinking.  The  tree  can  then  be 
jjlaced  in  position,  the  roots  disen- 
tangled and  sjjread,  and  some  fine 
mould  be  introduced  among  them  and 
above.  A  copious  watering  should  then 
take  place  to  settle  the  earth  completely 
about  the  i^oots,  and  more  soil  thrown 
on  the  spot  to  level  it  completely.  In 
districts  where  limestone  forms  the  road- 
metal,  road-scrapings  form  admirable 
material  in  compost  with  dung  for  the 
roots  of  young  apple-trees.  They  re- 
(juire  calcareous  matter  in  some  form 
or  other,  and  orchards  would  be  far 
more  general  were  the  fact  better  under- 
stood that  they  cannot  yield  productively 
unless  the  rootlets  have  access  to  lime. 
This  method  of  planting  is  more 
adapted  for  the  orchard  or  farm  than 
the  garden,  especially  for  spots  where 
the  undersoil  is  crude  and  tenacious  and 
of  general  bad  quality,  and  if  applied  to 
good-sized,  healthy  standards  already 
trained  by  the  nurseryman,  the  result 
will  be  a  surprising  development  of 
foliage  and  wood,  which,  in  most  un- 
likely situations^  soon  produces  a  wide* 
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Apples  in  Gardens. 


spreading  and  lofty  head.  But  the  soil 
must  not  be  wet,  as  no  management 
will  make  apple-trees  thrive  when  their 
roots  are  sodden  with  moisture.  In 
such  cases,  drainage  become  a  sine  ijiid 
noil  to  the  cultivator. 

APPLES  IN  GARDENS. 

Planting  in  gardens  generally  requires 
smaller  and  younger  nursling  stock  as 
yet  untrained,  for  the  gardener  is  not 
likely  to  desire  a  large  standard  tree 
adapted  to  throw  out  a  wide-spreading 
head,  but  a  tender,  untrimmed  plant, 
that  he  may  train  into  an  ornamental 
sin-ub,  or  an  espalier  for  his  walks. 
Dwarf  trees  for  the  lawn,  pleasure- 
ground,  or  garden,  certainly  do  not  re- 
quire the  elaborate  process  of  planting 
which  has  been  described,  which  would 
rather  tend  to  defeat  the  oliject  for 
which  they  are  designed.  They  are 
sometimes  trimmed  to  have  a  hollow 
form  like  a  goblet ;  in  others,  to  the 
pyramid  shape.  But  espaliers  are  by 
far  the  most  serviceable  of  garden  trees, 
as  they  occupy  comparatively  little  sur- 
face of  ground,  and  are  as  well  fitted 
for  vegetable  as  for  fruit  gardens,  to 
adorn  those  of  the  farmer  and  cottager 
no  less  than  the  side-retreats  of  the 
mansion.  Manure  placed  at  the  roots 
of  these  when  planted,  by  causing  them 
to  strike  out  vigorous  shoots,  hastens 
the  fringing  of  the  walks  and  the  frait- 
bearing  capabilities  of  the  trees.  Among 
the  varied  objects  to  which  training  may 
conserve,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  broad  covered  avenue  may  be 
secured  by  planting  a  row  of  apple-trees 
on  either  side,  which,  topped  at  the 
crown  when  at  the  required  height, 
and  made  to  throw  branches  over  the 
walk,  will  soon  form  a  canopy  of  green 
leaves,  mterspersed  with  yellow  and 
golden  fruit. 

APPLES  (Varieties  of). 

The  varieti«is  of  apples  are  so  numer- 
ous, and  the  same  species  bear  such 
different  names  in  distant  localities, 
that  the  task  of  making  a  true  and 
complete  list  would  be  laborious  indeed. 
We  quote  from  an  article  by  an  emi- 


Arboricult\ire. 


nent  horticulturist  a  brief  one  for  table 
and  kitchen  fruit,  which,  however,  must 
be  understood  as  only  a  selection  of 
some  of  the  best  kinds.  Table  apples  : 
Early  Red  Margaret,  Early  Harvest, 
Quarrendcn,  Oslin,  Kerry  Pippin,  .Sum- 
mer Golden  Pippin,  Wormslcy  T'ippin, 
Golden  Rcinettc,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Cambusnethan  Pippin,  Claygate  Per- 
main,  Margil,  Court  of  Wick,  Boston 
Russet,  Baxter's  Perinain,  Pearson's 
Plate,  Ribston  Pippin,  Braddick's  Non- 
pareil, Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Court-perdu 
I'lat,  Sturmcr  Pippin.  Kitchen  apples  : 
Dutch  Codlin,  Monk's  Codlin,  Haw- 
tliomden,  Alexander,  Tower  of  Glam- 
mis,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Beauty  ot 
Kent,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Bed- 
fordshire T'oundling,  Northern  Green- 
ing, Rymer  or  Caldwell's  Keeper. 

APRICOT. 

A  favourite  garden  wall-fruit.  The 
best  sorts  are  Anson  or  Mootpark,  Tur- 
key Orange,  Breda  and  Algiers,  or 
Brussels. 

ARABLE    LAND. 

The  natural  designation  of  cultivated 
soil  when  appropriated  to  the  plough 
and  the  growtli  of  ordinaiy  farm  crops. 

ARBORICULTURE 

Relates  to  the  culture  and  propaga- 
tion of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  charm 
given  to  gentlemen's  parks  and  country 
residences  generally  by  ornamental 
planting,  the  agricultural  and  other  uses 
to  which  woods  and  plantations  are  ap- 
j)lied,  the  profits  realized  from  the  pro- 
duction of  timber,  and  the  incalculable 
pleasure  derived  by  tlie  lover  of  nature, 
the  tourist,  poet,  landscape-painter,  to- 
gether with  all  who  live  and  move 
in  rural  districts,  owing  to  the  presence 
oi  trees,  give  an  importance  to  the  sub- 
ject which  can  scarcely  be  over-esti- 
mated. Trees  and  shmbs  for  ornamental 
planting  are  sure  to  be  in  general  and 
increasing  request  in  this  country,  where 
a  fresh  crop  of  new  suburban  retreats 
spring  up  annually,  and  villa  residences 
are  continually  being  built  on  the  out- 
skirts of  :dmost  every  town;     Ner  is 
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Arctium  Lappa,  ©r  Burdock. 

this  the  only  kind  of  planting  that  has 
been  extensively  resorted  to  in  modern 
times.  The  Conifera;  species,  such  as 
the  larch,  spruce,  and  Scotch  pine,  have 
been  brought  into  repute  owing  to  the 
large  and  increasing  demand  for  their 
timber  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  railways  ;  and  there  are  still 
immense  wastes  of  heath-land,  deemed 
unfit  for  agricultural  jiurposes,  which 
might  profitably  be  planted  with  fir- 
trees.  Seaside  planting  has  likewise 
received  some  attention,  and  presents 
itself  as  a  matter  of  enterprise  to  those 
landowners  who  study  rural  economy, 
and  would  develop  fully  the  resources 
of  their  estates  by  converting  waste 
lands  of  any  kind  into  plantations.  Not 
only  is  a  sure  foundation  laid  for  future 
remunerative  returns,  but  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape  is  very  greatly  improved. 

ARCTIUM  LAPPA,  or  Burdock. 

A  coarse  biennial  weed,  found  only 
in  rich  deep  soils.  The  stem  and 
foliage  are  covered  with  a  clammy 
bitter  substance  which  oozes  out  during 
growth. 

ARIL,  or  Arillua, 

The  exterior  coat  or  covering  of  a 
seed. 

AROMA, 

The  odorant  principle  of  plants. 

ARRHENATHERUM. 

A  genus  of  grasses,  best  known  by 
the  tenn  Oat-grass.  A.  avauaccum, 
the  tall  oat-grass,  or  PVench  rye-grass 
as  sometimes  called,  much  resembles 
the  oat  in  appearance.  It  yields  a 
coarse  herbage,  but  is  very  generally 
found  in  pasture-fields  and  hedge- 
rows. A.  biilbostim  is  known  as  Knot- 
grass* It  is  found  mostly  in  sandy 
land,  and  is  regarded  as  a  weed.  A. 
avaiiaceinn  has  never  received  much 
attention  from  agriculturists  in  this 
country,  although  recommended  by 
Sinclair,  and  much  prized  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent  for 
being  very  productive  and  adapted  to 
arid  soils.  It  is,  however,  deficient  in 
nutritive  quality. 


Artichoke,  Jerusalem. 

ARTICHOKE  (Cynara  Scolymus). 

The    globe   or    true  articlioke    has 
nut  the  slightest  relation  to  the  Jeru- 


salem artichoke.  It  requires  a  good 
soil  and  a  warm  climate.  Severe 
frosts  often  destroy  the  plant  in 
Knglish  gardens. 


ARTICHOKE  CARDOON  (Cynara 
Cardunculus). 
Tiie  blanched  stems  and  leaf-stalks 
of  this  vegetable  are  edible. 


ARTICHOKE,  JERUSALEM. 

A  native  of  Brazil,  and  a  plant 
bearing  tubers  much  resembling  those 
of  liie  potato.  Botanists  deem  it  closely 
allied  to  the  common  sunflower.  The 
botanical  name  is  ILlianlhus  tiilierosiis. 
Although  capaljle  of  bearing  good 
crops  of  nutritious  tubers,  the  plant  is 
not  held  in  mucii  account  in  this 
countiy  ;  but  the  French  make  con- 
siderable use  thereof  in  their  husbandry. 
Planting  is  performed  by  sets,  like  the 
potato;  but  after  being  once  intro- 
duced to  the  land  it  is  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  prevent  future  crops  spring- 
ing up  in  the  same  place.  Although 
the  tubers  may  be  taken  up  perfectly 
clean,  young  plants  sufficient  for  the 
next  crop  will  be  sure  to  arise  the 
ensuing  spring.      The  plant  is  conse- 
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queully  reconunendcd  for  odd  corners 
and  uiicuUi\at(jd  spots,  whicli,  onco 
planted,  will  continue  to  yield  an 
annual  product  without  care  or  trouble. 
The  stem  is  coarse  and  erect,  \\\\.\\ 
hairy  foliage,  which  the  French  deem 
good  green  fodder  for  cattle.  The 
tubers,  when  cooked,  have  a  sweet 
flaccid  taste,  ill-adapted  to  the  linglish 
palate  ;  nor  are  cattle  jiartial  to  them 
unless  mixed  with  salt  and  meal.  The 
plant  is  sonictinics  cultivated  near  pre- 
serves, to  produce  food  for  pheasants. 

ARTIFICIAL  GUANOS, 

An  important  class  of  concentrated 
fertilizers  creeping  into  general  use  are 
the  mixed  manures  of  the  manufac- 
tories. One  principal  cause  of  the 
scarcity  and  dearness  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
guano,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  other 
salts,  is,  undoubtedly,  the  large  demand 
for  them  from  the  artificial  manure 
manufacturers,  to  mix  with  dissolved 
coprolites  and  phosphate  substances, 
the  object  being  the  production  of 
an  article  that,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  British  guano,  nitro-phosphate, 
or  some  other  suggestive  of  richness, 
may  attract  agricultural  attention.  Sub- 
stances are  not  unfrequently  incorporated 
in  small  quantities  from  the  waste  of 
towns,  and  we  hear  of  blood,  fish,  and 
wool  manures,  all  which,  however,  are 
much  of  the  same  quality  with,  and 
manufactured  from,  very  nearly  the 
same  materials,  as  those  termed  nitro- 
phosphate — bi-phosphate  of  lime  form- 
ing the  base,  with  the  addition  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  or  some  other  salt,  to  give  tlie 
required  equivalents  of  nitrogen,  while 
the  peculiarity  that  gives  the  specific  title 
is  added  very  slightly  to  keep  up  the 
sham.  Some  manufacturers  profess  to 
study  scientifically  the  mineral  wants  of 
the  different  crops,  and  to  vary  their 
articles  according  to  their  respective 
wants.  Thus  we  find  them  advertising 
their  wares  in  the  agricultural  papers  as 
barley  manure,  wheat  manure,  mangel 
manure.  Some  of  the  concoctions  that 
bear  the  latter  name  are  said  to  be  in 
high  request,  attributable,  no  doubt,  to 
the  fact  that  the  mangel-wurzel  crop  re- 
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quiresa  mixed  manure, more  nitrogenous 
in  tiie  primary  elements  of  its  cornposi- 
tion  than  phusphate.  The  idea  (jf 
catering  in  this  way  is  altogether  falla- 
cious. The  primary  mineral  elements 
our  field  crops  require,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  phosphate  of  lime,  are  found 
already  existing  in  the  soil  itself,  if  it 
be  of  only  fair  average  quality,  in  cpiite 
sufficient  abundance  for  plant  supply. 
The  farmer  is  liable  to  be  led  astray 
unless  he  acts  on  the  principle  that  he 
can  only  affortl  to  purchase  expensive, 
concentrated  fertilizers  of  two  kinds — 
phosphate  manures,  and  nitrogenous 
substances  capable  of  yielding  ammonia, 
— and  that  it  is  his  interest  to  obtain 
these  as  pure  as  possible,  unmixed  with  a 
number  of  extraneous  substances  of  lar 
less  agricultural  value.  ^Vhen  mixed 
manures  are  required,  the  farmer  will 
find  it  far  more  profitable  to  purchase 
simple  ingredients  of  known  value,  and 
amalgamate  them  at  home  himself.  The 
admixture  of  nitrate  of  phosphate  with 
superphosphate  can  just  as  well  be 
effected  on  the  farm  premises  as  in  the 
manure  manufactory.  Peruvian  guano, 
too,  by  being  amalgamated  with  com- 
mon salt  and  a  little  superphosphate, 
has  its  condition  improved  for  trans- 
mission to  the  soil ;  for  when  sown 
pure,  much  ammonia,  from  being  un- 
fixed, escapes  to  the  atmosphere,  besides 
which,  the  dust  is  so  very  fine,  that  it  is 
borne  off  by  the  slightest  breeze.  Bell's 
patent  guano,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful products  of  the  manure  manufactory, 
is  formed  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  ordinary  Peruvian  guano,  the 
result  being  a  fixing  of  the  ammoniacal 
elements  and  the  general  consolidation 
of  the  material.  The  increase  in  weight 
by  the  addition  of  the  acid  enables  the 
manufacturer  to  sell  it  at  £2  per  ton 
less  than  the  price  of  Peruvian  guano. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURE  MANU- 
FACTORIES. 

These  were  first  called  into  exist- 
ence for  the  conversion  of  bones  and 
mineral  phosphates  into  superphos- 
phate of  lime.  In  the  progress  of 
turnip  husbandry  a  great  demand  arose 
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for  crushed  bones,  proved  so  well 
adapted  to  the  plant  in  affording  the 
nutriment  required  to  stimulate  growth 
and  good  produce.  But  the  great 
Liebig  pointed  out  that  by  a  simple 
process  of  <lissol\  ing  1)oncs  by  steeping 
them  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  important 
economical  advantage  would  be  in- 
sured of  liberating  all  the  mineral  ele- 
ments for  immediate  use,  and  present- 
ing them  to  the  young  turnip  plants  in 
the  very  form  requisite  for  assimila- 
tion. Practical  experience  soon  en- 
dorsed Liebig's  teaching  with  full  ap- 
proval ;  but  farmers  in  general  found  il 
too  tiresome  a  process  to  dissolve  bones 
themselves,  and  shrewd  men  of  busi- 
ness were  only  too  happy  to  relieve 
them  of  the  work,  and  found  ne\v 
trading  concerns  on  the  assumption 
that  superphosphate  could  be  manu- 
factured more  economically  on  a  large 
than  on  a  small  scale.  But  the  arti- 
ficial manure  makers  had  scarcely 
erected  their  factories  ere  the  discovery 
was  made  that  certain  minerals  are 
quite  as  rich  in  phosphate  elements  as 
bones.  Coprolites  were  speedily  in 
request,  and,  as  the  supply  of  bones 
fell  off,  took  their  place.  A  great  deal 
of  superphosphate  is  made  at  the 
present,  without  a  particle  of  bone  in 
its  composition. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES. 

The  natural  manures  of  the  farm 
are  considered  to  be  farm-yard  dung, 
fold  manure,  lin>e,  chalk,  ni.irl,  anil 
ashes,  and  those  produced  at  home  in 
connection  with  ordinary  methods  of 
cultivation.  By  common  consent  the 
term  artificial  has  very  generally  crept 
into  use,  as  applied  to  concentrated 
fertilizers,  which  tlie  farmer  finds 
economical  to  purchase.  The  use  of 
these  was  veiy  limited  indeed  before 
the  present  century  ;  but,  since  the  rise 
and  e.Ktension  of  turnip  husbandry, 
followed,  as  it  was,  by  a  larger  de- 
mand and  enhanced  value  for  meat  for 
home  consumption,  a  rapid  and  com- 
plete revokilion  has  taken  place  in 
British  farm  management,  by  sub- 
si  itutinuf  the  growth  of  Inxuriant  root 
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crops  for  the  naked  fallows  of  our 
forefathers, — quickening  the  processes 
of  cultivation  and  introducing  the 
rapid  cropping  of  green  fodder  plants 
at  every  suitable  interval  for  the 
sustenance  of  large  flocks  and  herds 
unknown  to  our  fields  and  homesteads 
in  past  times.  But,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, this  important  revolution  has 
brought  with  it  grand  manurial  re- 
quirements which  compel  the  farmer 
to  enter  the  market  as  an  extensive 
purchaser  of  concentrated  stimulat- 
ing fertilizers,  and  led  to  the  origin 
and  wondrous  development  of  the 
manure  trade  that  has  characterized 
the  past  half-century,- — the  springing  up 
of  large  manure  manufactories  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  all  our  large  towns, 
and  the  unfolding  of  a  new  branch  of 
commerce  throughout  the  coimtry. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES  (Prices 

of). 
The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
generally  used  artificial  manures,  with 
their  prices  : — Peruvian  guano,  £\2  to 
£\i,  per  ton.  Bones,  £■]  to  £"}  153. 
per  ton.  Animal  charcoal  (70  per 
cent,  phosphate),  ;^5  per  ton.  Co- 
prolite,  Cambridge,  whole,  ;^3 ; 
ground,  ;i^3  lOs.  per  ton.  Suffolk, 
whole,  £7.  los.;  ground,  £},.  Nitrate 
of  soda,  £\.'^  15s.  to  £zo  per  ton. 
Gypsum,  £,\  los.  Superphosphates 
of  lime,  ;^5  5s.  to  £,(i  5s.  per  ton.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  concentrated  i  "845,  id.  per 
lb.  ;  brown,  1712,  oii'd.  Sulphate  of 
ammonia,  £\(i  to  £1^  los.  Salt  (in 
London),  25s.  per  ton.  Blood  manure, 
£(i  5s.  to  £"]  los.  Dissolved  bones, 
£"]  per  ton.  Mangel  and  potato 
manures,  nitrophosphates,  and  British 
guanos,  from  £"]  to  £\.o  per  ton.  Bell's 
patent  guano,  £\2  per  ton. 

ARTIFICIAL  ORGANIC  FER- 
TILIZERS. 
Artificial  manures  of  another  class, 
in  which  nitrogen  largely  abounds, 
have  likewise  been  in  great  requi- 
sition during  the  j)ast  thirty  or  forty 
years,  chiefly  for  application  to  grain 
crops.  Nitrogen  for  corn,  and  phos- 
phates for  rootsj    is  the   rule    of  the 
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intelligent  and  experienced  farmer, 
who  has  to  recruit  the  energies  of  the 
land  by  concentrated  fertilizers.  It 
hajipens,  however,  that  the  nitro- 
genous manure  that  has  been  most 
generally  used  in  this  country  for  the 
purpose,— viz.,  Peruvian  guano,  is  like- 
wise rich  in  phosphates.  Practical 
experience,  therefore,  in  proving  this 
product  of  tiic  South  Seas  adapted  to 
accelerate  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of 
produce,  made  its  use  at  first  to  be 
quite  as  general  as  superphosphate. 
Guano  was  at  first  sold  for  about  £() 
per  ton  from  the  ship's  side,  and  while 
it  remained  at  a  moderate  price,  and 
the  farmer  could  have  it  retailed  to  him 
at  ^10  per  ton,  there  wasno  cheaper  fer- 
tilizer that  recommended  itself  to  his 
notice.  But  guano  is  now  scarce  and 
the  market  rates  have  been  enhanced 
L^  or  £S  P^J"  to"-  While  still,  there- 
fore, extensively  used  for  affording  the 
elements  of  ammonia  to  young  wheat 
plants  and  other  cereals,  cheaper  fer- 
tilizers of  the  phosphate  class  have  to 
be  relied  on  principally  for  root  and  green 
crops.  The  chemical  salts,  and  particu- 
larly nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  ammonia,  liave  likewise 
offered  themselves  for  adoption.  The 
former  has  been  and  still  is  exten- 
sively used  as  a  fertilizer  for  cereals. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  containing  from  90  to 
95  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  composition, 
whenever  purchased  by  the  fanner  at 
^14  or  ;^i  5  per  ton,  affords  a  cheap  and 
serviceable  tiressing  both  for  wheat 
and  barley,  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk 
of  common  salt  and  sown  broadcast, 
either  by  hand  or  by  means  of  a 
manure-distributor,  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April.  The  retail  price 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  however,  is  more 
frequently  from  ^18  to  £zo  per  ton, 
for  in  recent  yeare  the  demand  has 
exceeded  the  supply.  The  marketable 
values  of  other  salts  yielding  ammonia 
have,  as  a  general  nde,  been  still 
higher,  if  tested  by  the  quantity  of  thnt 
element  they  are  capable  of  yielding. 

ABUM    MACULATUM, 

A  common  hedge-row  plant,  called 


Ash-trees 


Cuckoo  Pint,  Lords  and  Ladies,  and 
Wake  Robin.  It  is  tuberous-rooted, 
and  from  the  corm  is  made  Portland 
sago.  The  corm  is  also  used  in  Swit- 
zerland as  a  substitute  for  soap.  In 
old  herbals  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
plant  arc  much  insisted  on. 

AKUNDO, 

A  genus  of  grasses.  Arundo phrag- 
7>ii(cs,  called  by  modern  botanists 
Phnv^/iiitcs  covinitoiis,  is  tiie  common 
reed,  which  yields  a  valuable  thatch  in 
marshy  places.  In  spots  too  wet  and 
boggy  even  for  osiers,  this  plant  will 
thrive  to  perfection,  and  yield  a  lar^^e 
amount  of  produce  without  care  or 
cultivation. 
ASH-THEES 

Are  beautiful,  graceful  objects  when 
in  foliage,  and  form  one  of  the  primary 
adornments  of  country  hedge-rows  and 
plantations.  The  soil  they  delight  in 
is  a  sweet,  deep  loam,  moderately 
humid,  but  not  too  much  saturated 
with  moisture,  in  a  sheltered  situation. 
For  the  production  of  good  tunber, 
free,  unimpeded  growth  should  be  en- 
sured, and  none  is  made  more  use  of  in 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. In  the  construction  of  ploughs, 
harrows,  waggons,  carts,  and  carriages 
of  all  kind,  and  as  handles  to  rakes, 
forks,  spades,  and  other  tools,  ash  is 
the  timber  employed.  The  cooper  re- 
quires it  for  his  hoops,  the  fisherman 
for  his  oar,  the  coachmaker  and  wheel- 
wright in  almost  everything  they  do. 
It  isalso  much  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  household  furniture,  and  young 
saplings  taken  from  plantations  make 
the  best  of  rods  and  poles  for  the  use 
of  the  gardener  and  hop-gi-ower,  ;  the 
farmer,  likewise,  finds  it  extremely  ne- 
cessary to  cut  into  whipple-trees,  and 
the  woodwork  of  fann  harness  worn  by 
cart-horses  is  entirely  of  this  material. 
Strength  and  toughness  are  combined 
in  ash  timber  with  elasticity  and  clean- 
veined  consistency ;  hence  its  adaptation 
to  such  a  wide  diversity  of  purposes. 
The  ash  comes  to  perfection  in  about 
ninety  years.  If  grown  on  good  soil, 
its   timber   is   worth   from    is.  4d.   to 
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Is.  6d.  per  foot  ;  but  when  stopped 
midway  in  its  career  by  a  wet,  bojjgy 
subsoil  or  poverty,  the  wood  is  hable 
to  be  l^rittle  and  shaky. 

ASHES. 

'Jlic  mineral  elements  that  sustain 
plants  of  all  kinds  in  their  growth  are 
left  behind  in  the  ash  after  incineration. 
Hence,  according  to  theory,  ashes  ought 
to  be  an  excellent  manure.  But  tiif- 
ferent  kinds  vary  veiy  much  in  quality, 
and  the  only  descriptions  British  farm- 
ers in  general  can  obtain  cheaply  and 
in  great  bulk  are  coal  ashes,  and  the 
ashes  of  couch  and  refuse  weeds,  which 
mav  be  regarded  as  useful  auxiliaries  in 


Ashes  (Composition  of;. 

amalgamation  with  concentrated  ferti- 
lizers, rather  than  as  capable  of  render- 
ing much  manurial  aid  themselves.  In 
some  districts  the  ashes  of  jieat,  and  in 
others  of  wood,  are  obtainable  ;  both  of 
which  are  richer  in  fertilizing  elements. 
Wood  ashes  are  deemed  by  all  old  far- 
mers invaluable  as  a  manure  for  grass 
lands.  This  is  undoubtedly  attributable 
to  the  potash  they  contain,  and  in  which 
coal  and  peat  ashes  are  deficient. 

ASHES  (Composition  of). 
The  following   results,   from  chemical 
analysis,  show  the  composition  of  some 
of  the  principal  kinds  available  for  farm 
practice  : — 
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These  figures  not  only  show  a  very 
wide  disparity  in  the  composition  of 
wood,  peat,  and  coal  ashes,  but  indi- 
cate an  ini]iortant  dilTerence  in  tlie  re- 
spective values  of  wood  ashes  themselves. 
The  ashes  made  from  weeds,  Sec,  in  the 
field,  are  very  different,  likewise,  in 
composition,  as  a  large  quantity  of  earth 
always  adheres  to  the  roots  and  is  burnt 
with  the  other  refuse.  When  consisting 
principally  of  vegetable  matter,  the 
potash,  soda,  and  phosjihoric  acid  con- 
tained are  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
The -following  experiment  by  Mr.  Dar- 
ling, of  Helton  House,  Northumber- 
land, recorded  in  the  "Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Seciety,"  vol.  iv. , 
proves  these  ashes  to  be  highly  fer- 
tilizing to  the  turnip  crop  : — - 

Mancrh  Used.        Weight  ofTuknips. 
2  cwt.  of  guano         ..  ..     19  tons. 

5  c.irtloads  of  quick  ashes..     17  tons. 
Artifici.il  guano,  with  ashes      9  tons  10  stone. 

Mr.  Darling  supplements  these  re- 
.sults  with  the  remark  :  "  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  ashes  used  with  the  arti- 
ficial guano,  I  am  persuaded  there 
would  have  been  no  crop  at  all. " 

ASPARAGUS. 

An  excellent  garden  vegetable, 
adapted  to  deep,  rich  soils,  cultivated 
in  gardens  since  the  times  of  Cato,  and 
always  propagated  by  seed.  Asparagus- 
beds  are  f(jrmed  by  means  of  readily- 
raised  seedlings,  always  to  be  purchased 
of  nurserymen.  The  plants  are  not  fit 
to  cut  until  three  years  old.  The  best 
time  for  planting  is  March  and  April. 
The  beds  should  be  deeply  trenched 
and  well  manured,  and  the  young  plants 
be  set  nine  inches  apart  from  one  an- 
nother.  Irrigation,  or  the  frequent  ap- 
plication of  liquid  manure,  agrees  well 
with  asparagus. 

ASPEN. 

A  species  of  poplar,  the  leaves  of 
which  always  tremble. 

ASS. 

A  small,  but  extremely  hardy  and 
useful   beast   uf  burden,  often   put   te 
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severe  work  in  this  country,  and  perse- 
cuted on  account  of  two  faults  often 
brought  against  the  animal,  viz.,  slow- 
ness and  stubbornness.  Probably  both 
dispositions  frequently  result  from  bad 
treatment  and  training,  and  the  abuse 
too  generally  received.  The  asses  ol 
other  countries  are,  as  a  rule,  much 
more  dexterous  in  tlieir  movements  and 
]iliable  in  their  tempers  than  the  Eng- 
li-)li  breed,  and  many  specimens  of  the 
latter  mny  Xx  found,  when  subjected  to 
good  feeding  and  gentle  usage,  that 
from  their  agility  and  tractableness, 
]irove  the  truth  of  the  principle  laid 
down.  The  English  ass,  although 
small,  is  strong  ;  and  it  is  said  t\\o, 
for  purposes  of  draught,  are  quite  eeptal 
to  one  horse  ;  but  two  good  asses,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  can  be  bought  foi 
from  £2  to  £t„  whereas  a  tolerable 
draught  horse  can  seldom  be  purchased 
under  ;i^20.  The  ass,  too,  is  much  less 
dainty  in  feeding,  and  is  always  con- 
tented, even  although  obliged  to  crop 
thistles.  No  animal  possesses  a  hardiei 
constitution.  It  is  extremely  rare  to 
find  a  donkey  ailing  from  any  cause, 
and  his  longevity  is  such,  that  a  dead 
ass,  in  many  country  districts,  is  ac- 
counted a  wonder.  In  hilly  districts 
this  animal  is  sometimes  of  considerable 
service  on  farms ;  and  long  trains  of 
asses  are  to  be  seen  conveying  chalk 
and  other  manures  in  panniers  affixed 
on  their  backs,  up  steep  accli\'ities. 
One  of  the  best  breeds  known  is  the 
Spanish,  which  yields  a  larger,  more 
active,  and  mucli  more  valuable  animal 
than  the  English.  Were  the  latter 
crossed  with  the  former,  the  working 
class  of  small  farmers  in  this  country 
might  find  the  improved  progeny  better 
adapted  to  their  purposes,  particularly 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  than  the 
old,  worn-out  hacks  that  usually  fall  to 
their  lot. 

ATHALIA  SPINARUM. 

Called  also  Teitthrcdo,  or  the  turnip 
saw-fly,  an  injurious  insect  to  turnip 
crops.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs 
in  the  lower  skin  of  the  leaf,  close  to 
the  edge,  which  she  aits  with  a  kind  of 
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saw  inserted  under  her  tail.  These 
hatch  in  five  days,  and  the  caterpillars 
feed  off  the  whole  of  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  leaves,  leaving  the  fibres  only.  The 
caterpillars  are  known  as  blacks  or 
niggers.  Entire  crops  are  not  unfre- 
quently  completely  ruined  by  them. 
The  period  when  their  ravages  are  most 
experienced  is  in  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October,  but  occasion- 
ally they  appear  as  early  as  May. 

ATMOMETEK. 

An  instrument  whereby  the  quantity 
of  exhalation  from  a  humid  surface  is 
measured. 

ATMOSPHERE. 

The  body  of  air  surrounding  the 
earth  consists  of  two  gases,  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  which  unite  to  form  it  in 
the  proportion  of  one  of  the  former  to 
very  nearly  four  of  the  latter.  There 
are  likewise  minute  quantities  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  carl)onatc  of  ammonia 
held  in  solution  with  atjueous  vapour, 
a  fact  which  has  received  great  atten- 
tion in  recent  times,  both  from  practical 
and  scientific  men,  in  endeavouring  to 
trace  the  nature  of  the  substances  assi- 
milated when  plants  obtain  nutriment 
through  their  foliage.  The  atmosphere 
is  always  very  nearly  of  the  same  com- 
position in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
peculiar  exhalations  of  different  spots, 
as  well  as  the  volume  of  smoke  from 
large  towns  and  manufacturers'  furnaces 
being  readily  attracted  upward  to  the 
immensity  of  space  or  dispelled  by  the 
winds.  The  air  becomes  thinner  or 
less  dense  from  the  level  of  the  sea  up- 
wards, which  accounts  for  the  freedom 
in  breathing  and  elasticity  of  si^irits  ex- 
perienced on  the  tops  of  mountains. 
This  is  attributed,  by  scientific  men,  to 
the  liability  of  gases  to  compression  , 
and  the  pressure  of  the  air  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  estimated  to  be 
fifteen  pounds  upon  every  square  inch. 
The  exact  pressure  is  measured  by  the 
barometer, — an  instrument  extremely 
serviceable  also  in  indicating  changes 
of  weather,  as  the  atmosphere  becomes 
denser  or   lighter   in   accordance  with 
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the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  that 
mingles  with  the  atmosphere.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  undoubtedly  transferred  to  the  earth 
by  rain,  which  is  said  to  be  always 
greater  in  thunder  showers.  The  power 
of  the  soil  to  fix  and  retain  this  is  pro- 
bably variable,  in  accordance  with  the 
minute  division  and  condition  of  the 
mineral  elements  contained  therein. 

A  TRIPLEX  (or  Orache). 

A  genus  of  annuals  considered  as 
weeds,  to  one  of  which  the  name  of 
Fat-hen  has  been  applied,  from  the 
seeds  being  nutritious  and  sought  after 
by  poultry.  It  is  often  found  on  dung 
and  rubbish  heaps,  and  in  all  sorts  of 
waste  places. 

ATROPA  BELLADONNA. 

One  of  the  most  poisonous  of  plants, 
termed  the  Deadly  Nightshade,  growing 
principally  in  woods  and  plantations, 
but  likewise  in  hedgerows,  which  its 
dark  purple  berries  are  calculated  richly 
to  adorn,  and  their  tempting  appearance 
is  the  parent  of  innumerable  accidents. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  is,  however, 
alike  poisonous  ;  and  as  it  occasionally 
creeps  on  the  earth  and  exists  in  the 
open  field,  animals  have  been  known  to 
suffer  through  having  taken  it  in  with 
their  herbage. 

ATTERATION. 

The  wearing  away  of  land  in  one 
spot  and  its  transposition  to  another, 
often  effected  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

AURICULA. 

A  showy  garden-flower.  All  the 
fine  forms  of  auricula  are  derived  from 
the  yello\\'  Primula  auricula,  a  native 
of  the  Swiss  Alps. 

AVENA. 

A  genus  of  grasses,  of  which  ATcna 
satiz'a,  the  common  oat,  is  the  princij^al 
member.  Arena  nuda  differs  from  the 
common  oat  in  bearing  its  spikelets 
three-flowered,  and  its  grain  naked. 
Arena  oriental  is,  or  the  Tartarian 
oat,  has  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
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a  compact  one-sided  panicle  and  large 
jjlumes.  Avena  hrer'is  derives  its  name 
from  the  shortness  of  its  glumes,  and 
tlie  want  of  the  long,  narrow  lol)es 
that  stand  on  each  side  of  the  awn. 
It  is  much  cultivated  in  mountainous 
districts,  and  valued  on  the  Continent 
as  a  quick-growing  green  crop,  and 
termed,  in  certain  districts  of  France, 
the  hay-oat.  Another  member  of  the 
family  is  Az'ciia  ilrixosa,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  smallness  of  the  grain, 
is  unfit  for  cultivation  except  in  poor, 
mountainous  districts,  calculated  to 
bear  little  else.  It  is  very  much  like 
the  common  oat  in  appearance,  and  is 
found  wild  in  cornfields.  Probably  the 
whole  of  these  five  botanical  classes  had 
a  common  origin. 
AWN. 

The  beard  of  com  or  grass. 


AYLESBUKY  DUCKS. 

These  are  general  favourites.  They 
should  be  large  and  plump,  with  yellow 
feet  and  flesh-coloured  beak.  Originally 
a  Buckinghamshire  breed,  pure-bred 
Aylesburys  are  now  pretty  general 
everywhere,  from  uniting  a  good  depth 
and  breadth  of  frame  to  hardihood  and 
good  laying  qualities. 
AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

Amongst  dairy  cows,  the  Ayrshires 
claim  a  high  place  for  good  milking 
qualities.  The  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  breed  are  sleek  and  thriving  ap- 
pearance, comparatively  small  or  mode- 
rate-sized frame,  enlarging  from  the  fore 
to  the  hind  quarters,  spotted  colour, 
fine  horns  twisting  upwards,  long  face  ; 
lively,  docile  e.\[)ression  of  countenance; 
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straightness  of  back,  good  width  across 
the  loins  ;  fine  long  tail,  bushy  at  ex- 
tremity; white  and  capacious  udder, 
coming  well  forward,  with  moderate- 
sized  teats,  set  equally  and  wide  apart, 
the  milk-veins  prominent  and  fully 
developed.  The  breed  is  not  only 
celebrated  for  good  milking  qualities, 
but  for  being  hardy  in  constitution, 
from  owing  origin  and  propagation  to 
a  bleak  and  open  district  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Scotland.  Ayrshire  cows 
are  reputed  to  yield  on  the  average  an 
equal  quantity  of  dairy  products  to  tiiose 
of  the  larger  shorthoms,  although  a 
herd  of  the  latter  would  cost  at  least 
one-third  more  than  one  of  the  former. 
In  disposing  of  surplus  animals  to  the 
grazier,  or  in  feeding  them  for  meat, 
the  owner  of  an  Ayrshire  herd  of  course 
labours  under  a  disadvantage.  But  it  is 
seldom  the  two  characteristics  of  a  good 
milcher  and  an  excellent  grazer  are 
found  united  in  the  same  animal.  While 
unsurpassed  in  the  capability  of  yielding 
abundant  lacteal  supply,  Ayrshire  cows 
are  too  small  in  size  to  give  large  profits 
in  fattening.  They  put  on  flesh,  how- 
ever, with  fair  medium  rapidity  when 
fed  well ;  and  an  excellent  cross  is  ob- 
tainable from  the  shorthorn  bull  and 
an  Ayrshire  cow,  calculated  to  unite  the 
good  qualities  of  both  breeds.  Cheese 
is  the  commodity  most  profitably  made 
from  the  milk  of  Ayrshire  cows  in 
dairies  remote  from  towns,  and  the 
average  quantity  manufactured  is  about 
T,\  cwt.  per  cow  per  aimum,  although 
liberal  feeding  and  good  management 
in  some  instances  have  realized  as  much 
as  5  cwt.  per  cow.  In  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  large  towns,  by  direct  sales  of 
milk,  four  shillings  a  day  are  not  unfre- 
quently  made  from  a  single  cow  during 
six  months  of  the  year,  and  in  Glasgow 
a  cow-feeder  is  said  to  have  made  £^,0 
in  seven  months,  by  selling  the  milk  of 
a  superior  Ayrshire  cow. 

AYRY. 

The  ne.it  of  the  hawk. 

BACON. 

The  carcasses  of  large  pigs  thick  iu 
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fat,  after  having  the  hams,  the  head, 
the  internal  fat,  tlie  spine,  and  a  por- 
tion of  tile  ribs,  removed,  form  flitches, 
M'hiclr  are  cured  and  dried  for  Ijacon  in 
tlie  following  manner.  A  mixture  of 
common  salt  and  saltpetre,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  fifty  parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter,  is  prepared,  and  rub- 
bed well  into  the  skin  sides  of  the 
ditches,  which  are  then  turned  over,  and 
their  insides  covered  with  a  coating  (jf 
the  same  substance.  In  large  establish- 
ments the  flitches  after  being  thus 
salted  are  piled  in  pairs  on  benches, 
each  pair  having  the  inside  of  the  one 
turned  to  the  inside  of  the  other,  which 
excludes  the  air  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  part  liable  to  suffer  injury  from 
that  cause.  The  benches  have  spouts 
to  carry  off  the  brine  as  it  escapes  from 
the  ditches,  which  thus  piled  do  not  re- 
quire to  l)e  constantly  turned  in  it,  and 
re-salted,  as  is  customary  in  farmdiouses, 
^\■llere  only  a  single  pair  are  salted  at 
one  time.  After  remaining  thus  piled 
a  fortnight,  the  flitches  are  removed, 
and  if  moderate-sized,  from  pigs  of 
about  200  lb.,  no  further  salting  will 
be  necessary  ;  but  larger  flitches  should 
have  the  process  repeated,  after  being 
wiped  dry,  only  half  the  quantity  of 
salt  being  used  as  was  required  in  the 
former  instance.  It  is  usual  also  to  re- 
verse the  position  of  the  sides  in  the 
.second  piling:  thus  treated,  they  remain 
another  week.  Drying  next  requires 
to  be  resorted  to.  The  flitches  are  hung 
up  in  heated  rooms  or  closets,  or,  if  in- 
tended to  be  smoked,  in  enclosed  places 
filled  with  the  smoke  of  sawdust,  or 
wood  in  a  slow  state  of  combustion. 
The  period  required  for  the  drying  pro- 
cess is  about  two  or  three  weeks,  after 
which  the  bacon  will  be  fit  for  market, 
or  to  be  stored  away,  or  for  instant  use. 
The  flesh  of  the  pig  is  considered  to 
lose  about  15  per  cent,  of  its  weight  by 
being  converted  into  bacon,  the  reason 
why  the  latter  commodity,  if  of  good 
quality,  is  always  higher  in  price  than 
fresh  pork. 

BAD  GSR. 

An  inhabit.ant  of  British  woods  now 


Balks. 


becoming  extremely  rare.     It  feeds  on 
roots,  beech-mast,  nuts,  mice,  frogs,  and 


insects,  and  has  often  been  accused  by 
gamekeepers  of  destroying  eggs.  The 
animal  piobably  does  far  more  good 
than  harm,  but  civilization  bids  fair 
soon  to  extirpate  it  from  our  midst.  In 
olden  times  badger-baiting  was  deemed 
a  famous  sport  of  our  forefather^,  and 
the  badger  was  industriously  trapped 
alive  to  be  the  victim  of  a  nro^t  brutal 
pastime,  its  courage  and  strength  in  re- 
sisting the  attacks  of  dogs  set  loose 
one  after  another  into  the  ring  where 
it  was  placed,  taxing  the  mettle  of  the 
canine  race,  and  often  causing  to  many 
of  them  wounds  and  death.  The  flesh 
of  the  badger,  although  strong,  is  some- 
times eaten. 

BAGGING  CORN. 

To  cut  standing  crops  with  a  heavy 
hook,  a  wooden  hook  being  used  by 
the  left  hand  to  hold  the  corn  by. 

BAIKIE. 

A  .Scotch  term  for  the  stake  to  which 
the  cow  is  fastened  in  the  byre. 

BAIL. 

A  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  term  applied 
to  the  bow  of  a  scythe,  the  handle  of  a 
bucket,  and  the  uprights  to  which  cows 
are  fastened  in  byres. 

BALK. 

A  narrow  strip  of  unploughed  land. 
To  balk-plough  is  to  rafter. 

BALKS. 

In  Cheshire,  haylofts;  in  Yorkshire, 
contrivances  for  confining  the  cow's 
head  on  being  milked. 
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Balm  (Melissa  officinalis). 

BALM  (Melissa  officinalis). 

A  robust,  haidy  peieniiial,  from  which 
bahn-tea  is  made,  a  sudorific  and  fcbii- 
fujje  in  liigh  repute  willi  herbalists. 
ISalm  twigs  are  consitlercd  a  useful  tonic 
and  stimulant  to  the  smaller  domestic 
animals  when  ailing. 

BAND-WIN. 

In  Northumbcrlanil,  a  comimny  of 
six  reapers  and  a  man  to  bind  after 
them. 

BANEWOHT. 

Another  name  for  the  Deadly  Night- 
shade. 

BANNUT. 

A  term  given  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land to  the  walnut-tree. 


BANTAM    FOWLS. 

A  small  breed,  handsome,  and  of 
beautiful  plumage,  and  in  courage  rank- 
ing next  to  game  fowls.  A  year-old 
cock  seldom  weighs  more  then  i6  oz. 
The  choicest  of  the  ordinary  sorts  are 
the  buff-coloured  and  black.  Our  illus- 
trations are  of  the  latter  kind  and  the 
feather-legged,  but  there  are  many  cele- 
bi-ated  fancy  varieties  ;  viz.,  the  white, 
gold  and  silver-laced,  black-breasted, 
&c. 

BARBEL. 

A  freshwater  fish,  deemed  in  England 


Barb  Pigeons, 


one  of  the  worst   of  its   kind.      From 
Putney    u]i\\ards    on    the    Thames    it 


is  found  of  large  size.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  barbs  or  wattles  at  its 
mouth. 


ly 


BARBERRY. 

A  shrub  whose  fruit  is  exceed  in 
ornamental,  often  found  growin:^  in 
English  gardens,  orchards,  and  hlirub- 
beries.  The  berries  are  of  great  acidity, 
and  birds  reject  them,  but  they  are  of 
agreeable  flavour  when  preserved,  and 
used  in  confectionery,  as  preserves, 
jellies,  and  dry  sweetmeats. 


BARB   PIGEONS. 

A  variety  from  Barbary,  whence  their 
name.      The   chief  characteristic   is  a 
spongy,  pinky  skin  round  the  eyes,  in- 
creasing in  size  until  the  age  of  three 
D  2 
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or  four  years.  Birds  of  one  uniform 
colour  are  most  esteemed,  blue-black 
being  preferred  to  any  other.  Barbs 
are  not  unlike  carrier  pitjeons  and  easily 
mistaken  fur  them  at  a  short  distance. 
They  are  accounted  prolific  and  good 
nurses. 

BAKFIN, 

In  Yorkshire,  a  name  for  a  collar  to 
draw  by. 

BARK. 

The  rind  of  trees,  certain  varieties 
of  which  are  adapted  to  manufacturing 
purposes.  That  of  the  oak  is  all-essen- 
tial to  the  tanner  in  the  manufacture  of 
leather,  and  the  bark  harvest,  wherever 
woods  ami  plantations  prevail,  is  of 
great  importance.  As  the  value  of  oak- 
bark  is  very  dependent  on  the  state  of 
the  weather,  the  care  bestowed  on  it 
during  the  period  of  han-esting,  and  the 
anxious  fears  and  precautions  excited, 
are  very  similar  to  those  entertained  in 
securing  a  field  of  hay.  The  felling  of 
oak-trees  takes  place  in  spring,  just  at 
the  period  when  the  sap  has  already 
risen,  and  circulates  so  freely  as  to 
admit  of  the  bark  "running,"  as  the 
term  is ;  the  meaning  being,  parting 
readily  from  the  wood. 

BAKK-STOVE. 

A  gardener's  term  for  a  pit  in  a  hot- 
house, in  which  a  large  quantity  of 
refuse  bark  from  a  tannery  is  placed  to 
ferment  for  the  benefit  of  plants  re- 
quiring bottom-heating. 

EAEK-STBIPPINa. 

The  process  of  barking  gives  em- 
ployment in  the  months  of  April  and 
May  to  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
the  spectacle  of  a  merry  party  surround- 
ing the  fallen  monarchs  of  the  forest, 
exposing  their  whitened  graceful  limbs 
just  when  the  woodland  flowers  are 
peeping  forth,  and  the  birds  choral  their 
spring  lays,  and  the  promise  of  fi)]iai;e 
is  budding  on  every  side,  is  not  one  of 
the  poorest  the  country  affords.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  woods  there 
are  often  i^ermanent  drying-sheds,  but 
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where  these  do  not  exist  the  bark  has 
to  be  harvested  on  the  open  ground, 
by  setting  up  a  few  straight  limbs  on 
forked  sticks,  and  piling  against  them 
first  the  smaller  pieces  of  bark,  then 
the  larger,  and  on  the  top,  covering  the 
whole  as  a  roof,  the  trunk-bark  taken 
from  the  bodies  of  the  trees.  If  rain 
falls  on  bark  freshly  taken  off,  the 
damage  is  as  little  as  that  sustained 
when  it  falls  on  newly-mown  grass. 
In  both  cases  the  injury  is  greatest  when 
the  substance  is  nearly  dry  and  fit  for 
harvesting.  Just  as  in  haymaking  like- 
wise, the  valuable  juices  are  linljic  to  | 
be  evaporated  by  too  much  sun,  while 
transversing  is  necessary  on  the  least 
tendency  of  the  concealed  portions  to 
turn  mouldy.  Oak-bark  varies  in  value. 
The  prices  given  at  the  tanneries  are 
usually  from  £jt.  up  to  ^8  per  ton. 
Birch-bark  is  likewise  a  marketable 
article,  chiefly  to  fishermen  in  the  pre- 
servation of  sailcloth  and  cordage,  and 
is  about  the  same  value  as  oak-bark. 
The  larch,  chestnut,  and  willow  are  also 
calculated  to  yield  bark  valuable  for 
tanning.  The  value  of  larch-bark,  how-  j 
ever,  is  not  more  than  half  that  of  oak-  J 
bark,  and  on  account  of  its  lightness  i 
and  bulk  will  not  pay  for  removal  to 
great  distances. 

BARLEY. 

Amongst  British  cereals  barley  has 
always  held  the  second  place,  and  the 
tendency  of  modern  farm- 
ing has  had  altogether  the 
effect  both  of  extending 
its  cultivation  and  in- 
suring to  the  crop  larger 
and  more  remunerative  re- 
turns. In  the  four-course 
s)-stem,  so  generally 
adopted  on  all  medium- 
class  soils,  the  place 
barley  holds,  after  the 
root  crop,  is  most  ad- 
vantageous for  bulk  of 
produce,  from  being  richly 
endowed  with  the  nia- 
nurial  deposits  of  the 
sheep-fold,  and  this  the  tendency  of 
the  times    increases    in    value   almost 
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with  every  returning  season,  as  high 
prices  of  mutton  naturally  lead  to  more 
lattening  of  sheep  on  turnips,  whicli 
necessitates  the  employment  of  oil-cake 
and  other  auxiliary  feeding-stuffs  cal- 
culated to  add  to  the  potency  of  the 
droppings  very  considerably. 

It  happens  likewise  that  in  respect 
to  the  marketable  rates  of  l^ritish 
produce,  while  wheat  has  declined, 
having  been  at  times  almost  too  low  to 
pay  tlie  cost  of  home  production, 
barley  has  steadily  risen,  and  lluc- 
tuated  only  slightly  compared  to  the 
shifting  prices  of  other  grain.  The 
cause  of  this  is  very  patent.  Good 
malting  barley  is  always  urgently 
needed  in  tliis  country  for  the  manu- 
facture of  beer,  and  the  bulk  of  tliis 
has  to  be  supplied  by  our  farmers 
themselves.  In  the  supply  of  all  otiier 
grain,  including  inferior  barley,  only 
fit  for  stock-feeding,  the  markets  of 
the  entire  world  are  open,  and  when 
plentiful  and  cheap  abroad,  none  of 
them  can  conimand  high,  remunerative 
rates  to  the  grower  here.  But  in 
malting  barley  the  home-producer  is 
possessed  of  an  article  of  progressive 
demand  in  a  thickly-populated  coun- 
try, full  of  beer-ilrinking  people,  in 
the  sujipiy  of  which  he  need  fear  no 
competition.  The  prices  realized  in 
recent  years  have  been,  according  to 
quality,  from  36j'.  up  to  56,r.  per 
quarter,  and  even  at  times  still  higher  ; 
nor  does  there  appear  to  be  the 
slightest  probability  that  lower  prices 
in  future  will  have  to  be  submitted  to. 

The  cultivation  of  barley,  then,  on 
all  friable  loams  and  medium  soils 
devoted  to  the  enriching  influences  of 
green  and  root  crops  and  modern 
sheep-husbandiy,  is  one  of  the  primary 
sheet-anchors  on  which  the  farmer  has 
to  depend.  Results,  moreover,  fully 
bear  out  the  assumption  that  those  who 
have  embarked  most  assiduously  in 
this  twin  enterprise,  embodying  the 
production  in  large  quantities  of  two 
of  the  chief  articles  demanded  for 
home  supply,  viz.  best  quality  mutton 
and  good  malting  barley,  have  realized 
the  most  profitable  returns.      No  one 
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can  fail  perceiving  that  tlic  bountiful 
production  of  the  first  article  mate- 
rially helps  the  abundant  raising  of 
the  other.  By  consuming  the  turnip 
crops  with  fattening  instead  of  store 
sheep,  and  aiding  their  development 
after  the  speediest  methods  by  a 
plentiful  supi^ly  of  rich  au.xiliary  feed- 
ing-stuffs, tlie  dropjjings  are  increased 
in  value  fourfold,  and  the  yield  of  a 
heavy  grain  -  crop  thereby  insured. 
There  may  be  a  possibility,  it  is 
true,  of  overdoing  this  sort  of  thing, 
so  far  as  the  individual  requirements 
of  the  barley  crop  are  concerned ; 
should  the  land  already  be  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  the  consumption  of 
a  good  crop  of  swedes  or  turnips, 
with  oil-cake  and  other  auxiliaries, 
might  exert  a  prejudicial  rather  than  a 
helpful  influence  on  the  production  of 
good  malting  barley.  The  high  fer- 
tility engendered  would  drive  the 
straw  to  a  great  length,  and  develop 
such  a  mass  of  it,  that  the  grain  would 
be  unable  to  ripen  kindly,  and  get 
too  coarse  for  malting  purposes.  But 
in  these  exceptional  cases  the  farmer 
has  the  remedy  in  his  own  hands. 
Let  him  alter  the  rotation  slightly  by 
placing  a  crop  of  oats  between  the 
turnip-feeding  and  the  barley  growth. 
This  will  take  out  the  exuberant 
drastic  richness  somewhat,  and  leave 
the  land  under  such  circumstances 
in  better  condition  for  the  realization 
of  the  article  required,  and  he  will  find 
the  barley-yield  not  seriously  impaired 
as  regards  quantity. 

BARLBY  CULTURE. 

Cultivation  for  barley,  after  the 
sheepfold,  on  all  medium-class  soils, 
does  not  involve  much  labour  or  any 
expensive  operations.  In  thousands  of 
instances  the  land  has  merely  to  be 
ploughed  once,  worked  into  fine  tilth 
by  a  single  course  of  harrowing,  and 
sown  by  a  drill  machine  ;  and  on  light 
soils  and  friable  loams  this  course  is 
even  found  perfectly  eligible  for  adop- 
tion on  a  stale  furrow  when  the 
ploughing  was  effected  in  mid-winter. 
In    others,    quite    as    numerous,    the 
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team  labour  is  rendered  still  less  by 
the  seed  being  sown  broadcast  on  the 
furrow,  and  the  burying  thereof  and 
the  -working  of  the  land  into  tiltli 
being  conducted  by  one  and  the  same 
operation.  For  heavier  soils  much 
more  culture  would  be  requisite,  for 
barley  deliglits  in  a  fine  well-pulveri/ed 
seed-bed,  and  both  roughness  of  con- 
dition and  compactness  of  staple  must 
be  obviated.  Heavy  land  should  be 
ploughed  immediately  after  the  sheep- 
fold  whenever  the  weather  will  permit. 
When  the  turnips  are  consumed  befi)re 
or  immediately  after  Christmas,  the 
exposure  of  the  furrow  to  frost,  sun, 
and  wind  will  do  much  to  assist 
the  perfect  pulverization  required  at 
sowing,  and  by  taking  it  in  hand  at  a 
suitable  period,  when  found  in  good 
working  condition,  the  exposed  sur- 
faces are  easily  shattered  to  powder 
and  a  second  ploughing  found  sufficient 
to  settle  the  business.  It  is  \\hen  the 
turnips  are  fed  off  late  and  the  opera- 
tions have  to  be  crowded  on  one 
another,  that  the  heavy-loam  farmer 
fuids  his  greatest  dilTiculty  in  procuring 
a  perfect  seed-bed.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  an  absence  of  favourable 
weather.  Three  and  even  more 
l)loughings  may  be  necessary,  besides 
harrowings  and  rollings  unlimited,  and 
even  then  the  cultivator  may  be  unable 
to  realize  a  state  of  things  equal  to 
his  desires.  One  golden  rule  should 
always  be  observed  in  the  management 
of  adhesive  soils;  viz.,  never,  if  pos- 
sible, to  touch  them  when  saturated 
with  moisture.  A  single  ploughing  in 
wet  weather  may  render  after  pul- 
verization extremely  difficult,  if  not 
an  impossibility. 

On  clay  soils,  unfit  for  regular  turnip 
husbandry,  barley  is  sometimes  sown 
after  wheat;  in  other  cases  it  is  made 
to  follow  beans  or  peas  in  a  six-course 
rotation,  the  order  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows ;  I.  grass,  2.  oats,  3.  roots,  4.  w  heat, 
5.  beans  or  peas,  6.  barley.  I'oth  when 
sown  after  wheat  and  beans,  it  is  usual 
to  plough  the  land  in  autumn,  and 
allow  an  exposure  of  the  furrow  to 
weather  influences  the  entire  winter. 


In  the  spring  cross-ploughing  or  sca- 
rifying is  found  necessary,  and  when 
the  sowing  season  approaches,  the  land 
has  to  be  ploughed  again  and  worked 
into  condition.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  amount  of  cultivation  ne- 
cessary not  only  depends  on  the  fri- 
ability of  the  soil,  but  also  its  condition 
of  cleanliness.  When  turnip  husbandry 
does  not  prevail,  and  the  land  has  to 
be  managed  \\  ith  few  intervening  root 
and  green  crops,  it  is  apt  to  get  foul, 
and  to  require  much  cleaning.  Barley 
never  thrives  well  in  conjunction  with 
twitch  grass  :  hence  the  sowing  season 
is  occasionally  protracted,  and  an  addi- 
tional course  of  working  gone  through, 
purposely  to  rid  the  land  of  it  so  far  as 
possible  ere  the  crop  is  put  in.  The 
benefit  derived  from  this  course  of  pro- 
cedure is  not  confined  to  the  barley 
produce,  but  shared  by  the  clover  crop 
succeeding. 

BARLEY  MANURES. 

No  better  manure  for  barley  can,  of 
course,  be  devised  than  the  droppings 
of  the   sheep-fold.     Our  fathers   were 
eloquent  in   jnaise  of  farmyard   dung ;         ■ 
and    of    their    homely   pro\erbs    one        I 
states :     "  Dirt    makes    here    grow."        1 
We  have  seen   excellent  barley  crops 
realized   from  a   clay   loam,    mangled 
with  fresh-made  yard-dung,  spread  on 
the  land  in  winter,  and  either  ploughed 
down    or   raftered   up    with    the    soil.         j 
But   farmyard  manure    cannot  usually        | 
be  spared  for  this  crop ;  and   when  it        1 
does  not  receive  all  that  is  required  by 
direct  legacy  from  the  consumption  of 
the  preceding  one,  the  deficiency  has 
to  be  supplied,  as   a  general  rule,  by 
artificial   fertilizers.       Peruvian   guano 
has  been  much  recommended   for  the 
purpose,  but  its  results  are  probably 
most    effectual   on   strong  soils.      On 
some  others  a  luxuriance  of  straw  has 
been  forced  thereby,  which  the  mineral 
elements  in  the  soil  were  insufficient  to 
cover  with  good  gi'ain,  and  either  pre- 
mature  ripening    or    small   shrivelled 
corn  has  resulted.     Nitrate  of  soda  is 
likewise  a  highly- forcing  fertilizer  fre- 
quently   adopted    for    barley,    which 
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^^llould  be  mixed  witli  twice  its  weight 
of  common  salt  previously  to  applica- 
tion. The  salt  nut  only  brings  the 
manure  into  better  condition,  but  tends 
to  slitTcn  the  straAV.  The  following 
mixture  of  manures  has  also  occasion- 
ally been  tried  w  ith  effect  : — Peruvian 
guano,  I  cwt. ;  nitrate  of  soda,  i  cwt.  ; 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  ^  cwt.  j  common 
salt,  2  cwt. 

BARLEY  SOWING. 

In  sowing  barley,  the  quantity  of 
seed  required  varies  from  2.\  bushels 
up  to  4  bushels  per  acre.  Sown  in 
March  and  April,  and  under  very 
favourable  climatic  and  other  influences 
as  late  as  May,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
time  for  the  plant  tillering,  and  the  seed- 
ing in  consequence  requires  to  be  on  a 
lilieral  scale.  As  a  general  rule,  the  i 
better  the  land  is  in  condition,  both  as 
regards  cleanliness  and  fertility,  the 
thinner  may  be  the  seeding.  Early 
sowing,  likewise,  may  be  judiciously 
made  with  less  seed  than  late  sowing. 
It  is  not  a  wise  policy  to  wait  for  any 
particular  sowing  period  if  the  soil  is 
ready  and  in  good  working  condition. 
The  experience  of  many  of  our  best 
light-land  farmers  will  bear  out  the 
assertion  that  barley  sown  under  favour- 
able circumstances  in  February  often 
yields  a  better  crop  than  when  sown  in 
April.  Some  have  declared  they  would 
always  sow  in  February  if  they  could, 
as,  in  the  average  of  seasons,  not  only 
early  maturity,  but  a  better  berry  for 
malting  purposes  is  thereby  realized. 
Among  the  minor  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  the  practice  is  a  slight 
saving  in  seed,  for  the  barley  plant 
will  tiller  if  allowed  ample  time.  An 
instance  came  under  our  personal 
knowledge  of  a  seeding  in  February, 
following  the  succeeding  month  by 
the  destruction  of  three-fourths  of 
the  barley  plant  by  the  ravages  of 
wireworm.  Yet  tlie  remaining  plants 
were  amply  sufficient.  They  tillcrcil 
out  beautifully,  filled  up  all  vacant 
spaces,  and  the  crop  was  one  of  the 
heaviest  and  best  ever  grown  on  the 
farm. 
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BARLEY  (Varieties  of). 

The  early  English  has  in  past  times 
been   more    generally   cultivated    than 
any  other,  and  still   maintains  a  higli 
reputation  in  competition  with  those  nu- 
merous new  kinds  that  from  time  to  time 
are  introduced,  some   to  be  abandoned 
after  brief  trial.     It  takes  only   from 
13   to  16   weeks  after   being  sown  to 
mature.     The  straw  attains  a  height  of 
about  3  feet,  with   the  ear  from   3   to 
3.J  inches  long.     The  average  number 
of  grains  in  each  ear  is  about  26.     The 
weight  of  the  grain  per  bushel  varies 
from  50  to  54  lb.     This  sort  not  only 
ripens  earlier  than  many  others,  but  is 
adapted  for  a  greater  diversit)'  of  soils. 
The  Chevalier  is  one  of  the  best  kinds 
grown  specially  for  malting  purposes, 
the  grain  being  plump,  with  a  thin  skin, 
and  of  a   higher  specific  gravity  then 
many  other  sorts.     The  straw  is  of  a 
deep  orange-colour,  and  comes  thicker 
and  stouter  then  Early  English,    but 
takes  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  longer 
in   getting   to  maturity  :    consequently 
this  variety  should  be  sown   early   in 
spring.       The    grain    usually    weighs 
about   2  lb.     per  bushel  heavier  then 
Early  English.      A  still  more  modern 
kind,  of  rising  reputation  on  account  of 
the  high  favour  with   which  maltsters 
regard  it,  is  the  Golden  Melon.    Italian 
barley  possesses  short  broad  ears,  con- 
taining plump,   round  grains,  and  the 
straw  stands  stiff,  tall,  and  erect,  being 
thereby    excellently    adapted   for   soft 
soils.     The  Annat  is  a  Scotch  variety, 
and  pre-eminently  adapted  to  a  damp 
climate,  standing  well  in  wet  weather. 
Of  other  innumerable  kinds  many  of 
which  bear  different  names  in  one  dis- 
trict to  another,  there  are  the  Late  Eng- 
lish or  Norfolk,    the  Pomeranian,  the 
long-eared  Nottingham,    Potter's  Zea- 
land,   Two-rowed     Black,    Peacock's, 
Brown's,   Bute,   Dunlop,   Stirlingshire, 
the    Pluck    Wheat    Barley,    &c.    &c. 
Many   of  the   new   sorts,  however,  are 
fo^md  to  deteriorate  in  prolonged  culti- 
vation.    There  are  also  the  four-  and 
six-rowed  barley,  consisting  of  common 
here  or  big,  and  its  improved  varieties, 
sometimes  termed  winter-barley. 
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BAHL.EY,  "WINTER. 

This  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
common  bere  or  big,  which  differs  con- 
siderably in  external  appearance  from 
two-rowed  barley,  the  ears  being  shorter 
and  thicker,  and  arranged  around  the 
rachis  in  two  single  and  two  double 
rows.  It  is  often  so\to  in  the  autumn 
in  the  sheep  districts  of  England  for 
sheep-feed  in  the  spring.  Eere  like- 
wise forms  a  winter  crop  in  Ireland, 
but  in  that  country  it  is  ripened  into 
grain  for  distillery  uses,  and  is  ripe 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  July.  An 
improved  variety  is  the  Victoria  bere, 
reputed  to  be  longer-strawed,  longer- 
eared,  and  more  prolific  than  common 
bere,  and  to  yield  a  better  sample  of 
grain. 

BARM, 

A  common  name  for  yeast. 

BARN". 

In  olden  times  the  primary  depart- 
ment of  the  farm  establishment,  but 
since  the  inauguration  of  steam  ma- 
chinery held  in  much  less  account. 
The  thrashing  of  stacks  of  grain  in 
the  open  air  has  become  very  general 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  numerous 
barns  have  in  consequence  been  con- 
verted into  storehouses  and  cattle-stalls. 
In  modem  farmsteads,  a  spacious  ma- 
chine-room is  required  instead  of  a 
barn,  in  which  chaff-cutters,  coni-mills, 
turnip-cutters,  and  every  other  kind  of 
machine  in  use  for  the  indoor  jirepa- 
ration  of  farm-produce  may  have  place 
for  working.  But  farmers  in  general 
are  obliged  to  adapt  their  business 
wants  to  such  buildings  as  they  have. 
The  erection  of  these  was  intended  to 
serve  far  different  objects  to  tliose  now 
in  existence.  But  such  as  tliey  are, 
they  are  far  better  than  none,  and  have 
to  be  made  the  best  of. 

Bams  are  found  very  similar  in  con- 
stniction  all  over  England — with  a 
thrashing-floor  of  planks  or  pavement 
in  the  centre,  and  a  wide  recess  on 
either  side  sufficiently  spacious  to  hold 
a  large  rick.  Some  have  high  doors 
that  will  admit  of  a  load  of  grain  being 
drawn  in  on  the  thrashing-floor  to  be 


Barn. 

cast  off  into  one  of  the  side-chambers, 
the  usual  method  once  adopted  in  con- 
veying the  rick  from  the  stack-yard  to 
the  barn.  In  other  cases  windows  ap- 
pear in  the  end  walls,  intended  to  ser\'e 
as  ajjertures  for  the  grain-sheaves  to  be 
thrown  through  from  the  waggon.  A 
great  deal  of  the  thrashing  of  our  fore- 
fathers was  performed  with  the  flail. 
The  process  would  in  these  days  be 
deemed  tiresome  indeed  for  two  men 
to  remain  on  a  thrashing-floor  all  day, 
untying  the  sheaves,  spreading  them 
crop  to  crop  In  a  double  row,  and  tlien 
slowly  beating  out  the  grain  with  dull 
heavy  thuds.  Yet  our  fathers  had  no 
other  way,  and  all  our  old-fashioned 
barns  have  been  built  for  the  express 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  mode  of 
thrashing  out  corn.  Thrashing  is  still 
conducted  in  these  barns  sometimes, 
when  the  side-chambers  have  to  receive 
the  rick  after  the  same  manner  as  here- 
tofore, but  a  thrashing-machine  is  now 
brought  inside  and  placed  on  the  thrash- 
ing-floor, which  by  some  motive  power 
outside,  either  horses  or  steam,  makes 
short  work  of  the  business. 

The  other  chief  purpose  to  which 
bams  were  originally  applied  is  win- 
nowing ;  and  they  are  often  found  useful 
for  this  necessary  operation  at  the  pre- 
sent period,  even  where  thrashing  is 
entirely  ]ierformed  in  the  open  field. 
Although  our  modern  steam  thrashing- 
machines  profess  to  clean  grain  of  husk 
and  blow  it  into  sorts,  they  do  not  in 
reality  effect  this,  and  it  is  seldom  the 
grain  can  be  taken  from  the  machine  in 
the  open  air  in  saleable  condition :  an 
after-winnowing  process,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  has  to  be  effected  in  per- 
fection, and  the  place  of  performance 
is  the  barn. 

We  have  seen  these  buildings  tempo- 
rarily made  use  of  for  widely  different 
objects  ;  viz.,  the  celebration  of  club 
festivals,  rural  pic-nics,  and  harvest- 
homes.  Even  an  old-fashioned  thatched 
bam,  well  decorated  with  evergreens, 
may  be  made  to  hold  as  many  happy 
hearts  and  smiling  faces  as  any  of  our 
fashionable  drawing-rooms  at  the  West 
End. 
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BAROMETER. 

\\\  instriunoiil  for  nieasurinj;  the 
weiglit  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in- 
dicating changes  in  the  density  or 
elasticity  thereof. 

BARREN  LAND. 

Naturally  unfertile  and  non-produc- 
tive ground,  or  land  thrown  out  of 
cultivation,  and  appropriated  to  no 
valuable  purpose. 

BARRENWORT. 

The  name  of  a  plant. 

BARRO^W. 

A  small  hand-cart,  bearing  on  a 
single  wheel  in  front,  lifted  by  two 
handles  behind,  and  wheeled  forward. 
The   term   is   also   applied  to  a  male 

BARTH. 

A  Herefordshire  term  for  a  sow 
spayed  when  young.  In  Suffolk  the 
same  name  is  applied  to  a  shelter  for 
cattle. 

BARTON. 

The  demesne  lands  of  a  manor.  In 
the  West  of  England  open  yards  for 
cattle  are  called  bartons.  ^ 

BARTSIA  ODONTITES,  or  Red   j 
Bartsia. 
A  common  weed  everywhere.  i 

BASKET.  ! 

l!a>kcts  are  sometimes  much  used 
iji  farming,  particularly  in  the  cider  | 
counties  in  gathering  apples.  In  har- 
vesting potatoes  and  other  root  crops 
they  are  likewise  extremely  serviceable. 
Bushel  baskets  are  usually  formed  round 
with  two  handles.  Smaller  ones,  to 
hold  pecks  and  half-pecks,  have  cross 
handles.  They  are  made  from  willow 
sprays  and  splinters. 

BASIL. 

Sweet  basil  is  highly  prized  as  a  herb 
by  cooks.  It  is  best  used  green.  A 
tender  annual,  but  exquisitely  aromatic. 


Another  species,  quite  as  aromatic,  is 
the  Least,  or  Bush  Basil. 


BASSIE. 

A  Scotch  name  for  an  old  horse. 

BAST,  or   BASS. 

A  fish  of  the  perch  kind,  but  a 
marine  species,  found  in  abundant  sup- 
ply in  the  bays  and  inlets  by  the 
British  and  Dutch  coasts,  not  highly 
esteemed  as  food,  being  usually  sold  a 
penny  a  lb.  less  than  grey  mullet.  But 
the  Greek  and  Romans  prized  it 
greatly. 

BAT. 

An  animal  with  the  body  of  a  mouse 
and  the  wings  of  a  bird,  that  flies  al)out 
in  the  twilight. 

BATLING-S. 

In  Suffolk  the  loppings  of  trees  for 
firing,  which,  when  tied  into  faggots, 
are  termed  bavins. 

BAY  COLOUR. 

A  term  used  to  designate  the  colour 
of  horses  when  it  inclines  to  a  chestnut. 

BAY  LEAVES. 

These  have  a  kerneldike  flower,  and 
are  much  used  in  blanc-mange,  pud- 
dings, custards,  &c. 

BAY-TREE. 

A  laurel -tree  consecrated  by  the 
ancients  to  priests  and  heroes,  and  used 
in  their  sacrifices.  It  was  sacred  to 
ivpoUo,    and   the   symbol   of    victory. 
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Bay  Window. 


Aiiollicr  variety  of  b;iy,  viz.  the  Cherry- 
laurel,  i:>  the  one  aduptcd  for  culinary 
purpobcs. 


BAY  WUNDOW. 

A  window  bulcine  outwards. 


^^., 


BEAGLE. 

A  sm.iU  JKjuiid  used  for  hunting  lures, 
not  unlike  the  harrier,  but  thicker  about 
the  throat,  with  a  shorter  btxly  and 
limbs. 

BEAM-BIRD. 

A  Yorkshire  name  of  a  species  of 
the  Motacilla,  in  Dorset  called  the 
Hay-bird. 

BEAK. 

Few  of  (<ur  cultivated  plants  have 
a  more  interesting  and  |)lcn-.ing  aj)- 
|>carancc  than  a  luxuriant  crowing 
crop  of  bc.ins.  The  graltfiil  <«b.ur 
likewise  emitted  from  them  when  in 
bloom  is  peculiarly  gratifyinfj  to  the 
senses  whenever  a  walk  can  be  taken 


Bean  (Kinds  of). 

into  country  lanes  and  pathways  on  a 
fine  summer  evening.  That  lentils  of 
various  descrijHions  were  well  known, 
and  extensively  cultivated  by  the 
ancients,  is  indisputable.  One  of  the 
noblest  families  of  the  Roman  ca])ital, 
the  l-"abii,  derived  its  name  from  Fabci, 
the  Latin  anil  botanical  denomination. 
Usually  deemed  a  native  of  Persia, 
and,  according  to  De  Candolle,  ol  the 
borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  alluded  to 
in  the  early  records  of  the  Bible,  by  a 
present  of  beans  being  brought  to  David 
in  his  flight  from  his  son  Absalom ; 
also  in  the  Homeric  ])oenis,  its  Eastern 
origin  seems  fully  eslal)lished.  Whether, 
however,  it  was  introduced  to  Britain 
by  the  Romans,  or  from  .Spain  or  Por- 
tugal, after  those  countries  M-ere  sub- 
jected by  the  Moors,  remains  matter  of 
conjecture.  At  all  events,  beans  have 
been  cultivated  in  this  countiy,  both  as 
a  field  and  garden  crop,  from  a  very  re- 
mote period,  and  in  many  fertile  heavy- 
land  districts  have  for  several  centuries 
formed  one  of  the  most  profitable  re- 
venue crojis. 


BEAN  (Kinda  of). 

There  are  several  varieties  of  beans, 
of  which  the  garden  sorts  are  the  most 
numerous.  Those  cultivated  in  the 
field  are  the  common  Horse-bean,  the 
common  Tick,  the  Heligoland,  the 
Pigeon,  the  Pur])le  Field-be.an,  the 
Russian  or  Wiuier  bean,  and  three 
others,  suitable  alike  for  the  garden 
and  the  field  ;  vi/.,  the  Long-pod,  Larly 
Mazagan,  and  the  Annfield  bean.  The 
common    Horse-bean  was  most  gene- 
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Bean  (Kinds  of). 


rally  gro\\n  in  former  times,  and  is 
still  the  kind  most  in  favour  with 
Scotch  farmers ;  in  fact,  no  other  is 
raised  there  in  large  quantities ;  for 
•wliich  reason  it  is  sometimes  termed 
the  Scotch  bean.  It  is  extremely 
hardy  and  iirolific,  throwing  up  stalks 
to  the  height  of  about  4^  feet  on  good 
land  ;  but  we  have  occasionally  seen 
them  developed  to  nearly  double  that 
height.  The  yield  of  grain  in  average 
good  seasons  on  soils  proper  for  bean- 
culture  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  30 
Inishels  per  acre,  the  v.eiglit  ranging 
from  60  to  68  lb.  per  bushel.  The 
pod  usually  contains  three  or  four 
beans  of  a  medium  size,  being  much 
larger  than  Tick  beans,  but  smaller 
than  most  of  the  garden  varieties. 
The  weight  of  an  ordinary-sized  giain 
thoroughly  air-dried  is  12  grains.  The 
common  Tick,  or  Field-bean,  has 
superseded  the  Horse-bean  in  many 
districts  of  England,  and  is  as  generally 
cultivated  south  of  the  Tweed  as  the 
other  variety  is  in  the  sister  kingdom. 
It  throws  up  shorter  haulm,  but  is  re- 
puted to  be  more  prolific  in  grain,  and 
better  adapted  for  light  soils.  Ticks 
are  much  smaller  than  Horse-beans, 
123  lb.  of  the  former  containing  as 
many  seeds  as  192  lb.  of  the  latter. 
The  produce  on  good  calcarious,  heavy 
loams  is  frequently  from  5  quarters  up 
to  7  or  8  per  acre  ;  but  the  average  of 
medium  soils  probably  does  not  exceed 
28  bushels  per  acre.  The  Heligoland 
bean  gives  a  plump,  round  grain,  of  a 
rich  cliocolate-colour,  and  is  recom- 
mended for  cvdtivation  on  rich  alluvial 
soils,  having  a  tendency  to  throw  up 
too  great  a  bulk  of  haulm  of  the  other 
varieties.  It  is  a  good  weighing  bean, 
usually  affording  from  64  to  68  lb.  per 
bushel.  An  average-sized  grain  weighs 
about  5.V  grains,  and  84  lb.  will  con- 
tain as  many  grains  as  192  lb.  of 
Horse-beans.  The  ]iroduce  per  acre 
averages  less  than  the  common  kinds 
on  all  but  best-quality  soils,  and  those 
in  high  condition.  The  Purple  Field- 
bean  has  darker-coloured  grains  than 
the  Heligoland  ;  they  are  also  shorter, 
rounder,  and  a  little  larger.  The  species 


is  later  than  other  small-seeded  ficld- 
beans,  and  scarcely  so  prolific.  This 
variety  is  not  extensively  grow  n,  but  Mr. 
l.awson  has  suggested  that  it  might  suc- 
ceed better  as  a  winter  bean,  and  jirove 
more  j^rolific.  The  average  length  of 
straw  is  about  4  feet,  and  the  jjods 
contain  four  or  five  seeds.  I'ij^eon- 
beans  are  smallest  in  grain  of  all  the 
varieties.  The  grains  are  dark-ct)loured 
and  round,  and  the  pods  grow  on  dwarf 
stalks.  This  sort  is  grown  sometimes 
in  the  South  of  l"2ngland,  the  seed  being 
planted  in  the  autumn  and  the  crop 
harvested  in  July.  It  is  adapted  for  a 
fallow  crop  when  placed  in  rows,  and 
for  planting  cabbages  or  growing  tur- 
nips in  the  intervals  during  the  summer, 
and  deemed  a  good  variety  for  light, 
dry  soils.  It  arrives  early  to  maturity, 
and  yields  well.  The  Russian,  or  com- 
mon Winter  bean,  is  the  hardiest  spe- 
cies known,  and  is  very  extensively 
cultivated  throughout  the  kingdom, 
the  proper  period  of  sowing  the  seed 
being  the  month  of  October.  The 
plant  is  very  rarely,  if /;ver,  injured  by 
frosts  in  this  country,  except  in  very 
high  altitudes,  or  wet,  undrained  situa- 
tions. The  stalks  grow  from  3  to  4 
feet  high,  and  with  average  good  culti- 
vation are  prolific  in  pods.  The  size 
of  the  grain  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Tick  bean,  from  which  it  differs  slightly 
in  form,  and  has  a  greenish  tinge  on 
one  side  below  the  eye.  The  weight 
per  bushel  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  variety,  averaging  from  66  lb.  to 
70  lb.  Fairly  good  crops  are  often 
raised  where  the  soil  is  not  deemed 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  spring 
beans,  which  circumstance,  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  plant,  and  its  less  lia- 
bility to  be  attacked  by  aphis  or 
black  dolphin,  have  secured  to  this 
kind  a  wide  diversity  of  adoption. 
Longpods,  Early  Mazagans,  and  Ann- 
field  beans,  which  are  all  equally 
adapted  for  the  garden  and  the  field, 
require  superior  soils  and  good  treat- 
ment. Their  seeds  are  much  larger  in 
size  than  other  field  varieties  ;  of 
the  Early  Mazagan  232  lb.  being  re- 
quired to  give  as  many  seeds  as  iij2 
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of  the  Horse-bean,  while  381  lb.  of 
Longpods  would  only  afford  an  equal 
number.  There  are  upwards  of  twenty 
well-defined  sorts  of  garden  beans,  in- 
cluding eight  or  ten  different  varieties 
of  Longjiod,  White-blossom,  Red- 
blossom,  iiroad  Windsor,  Green  Wind- 
sor, Dwarf  Fan,  Dwarf  Prolific,  Token, 
ami  many  others. 

BEAN  SOILS, 

The  true  bean  soils  are  deep  and 
mellow  clay  loams.  On  heavy  land, 
the  crop  always  stands  in  the  rotation, 
but  some  of  our  poorest  and  stiffest 
clays  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  insure 
thriving  produce  as  richer  lands  of 
medium  stiffness.  The  long  tap-root 
requires  depth  of  staple,  and  when  this 
is  thin  and  rests  on  a  close  adhesive 
subsoil,  the  rootlets  of  the  plant  cannot 
make  good  development.  This  class  of 
land  is  also  frequently  deficient  in  cal- 
carious  elements,  which  should  always 
exist  in  ample  quantity,  the  bean  being 
undoubtedly  a  lime  plant,  as  the  analy- 
sis of  its  composition  plainly  shows. 
An  acre  of  beans  of  25  bushels  and 
2,800  lb.  of  haulm,  would  contain,  of 
mineral  substance,  the  grain  (supposing 
the  weight  to  be  63  lb.  per  bushel) 
63  lb.  and  the  haulm  168  lb.  This  has 
been  shown  on  analysis  to  be  composed 
of  the  following  elements  : — 

Grain.    Str.i\v.    ToUil. 


Be  an -SO  wing. 


Pot.lsh 

Soda     

Mngncsia         

Lime     ... 
I'hosphoric  acid 
Sidphuric  acid 

Silica 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Chl«ridc  of  sodium  ..,      051 

Chloride  of  potassium       0*39 


2j(>3  8917  iirSo 

C68  269  9'37 

5'o3  1 1 '24  i6'27 

3-63  3358  37-21 

23-67  1216  3583 

o'6i  I '83  2'44 

072  1 1 '84  12'56 

o'35          "  035 


7-66 
039 


64'22     16966     233'88 
Errors  of  analysis  ...       i'22        166        2'88 

63 'oo    i68'oo    231 'CO 

This  analysis  proves  that  the  straw  or 
haulm  of  beans  contains  a  very  large 
percentage  of  lime,  and  indicates  the 
good  policy  of  supplying  that  element 
to  soils  deficient  in  calcarious  matter,  in 
attempting  to  produce  Ijeans  from  thcni. 


The  good  effects  resulting  from  liming 
clay  soils  are  well  known,  and  if  quick- 
lime be  taken  fresh  from  tlie  kiln  and 
placed  in  small  heaps  over  the  surface 
of  the  land  previously  ploughed  and 
harrowed,  and  these  heaps  are  at  once 
thickly  coated  with  the  soil  of  the  field, 
taken  up  around  the  spots  where  they 
lie,  the  rapid  combustion  of  the  lime- 
heaps  will  dra\.'  oxygen  from  the  soil 
^\ith  which  they  are  covered.  This 
should  afterwards  be  amalgamated  with 
the  lime  by  the  heaps  being  turned,  and 
then  the  whole  spread  evenly  on  the 
surface  of  the  land  and  ploughed  in, 
and  the  effect  will  be  to  improve  very 
percejitibly  the  mechanical  te.xture  of 
the  stiff  soil,  as  well  as  to  add  lime 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  two  or  three 
succeeding  crops. 

It  will  be  naturally  inferred,  like- 
wise, that  all  soils  should  have  potash 
in  abundance  to  be  well  fitted  for 
beans.  This  is  probably  a  primary 
reason  why  the  crop  is  so  well  adapted 
to  clays,  which  are  usually  rich  in  the 
possession  of  this  element.  The  large 
(juantity  of  phosphoric  acid  required 
evidences  plainly  one  principal  cause 
why  beans  require  fertile  land  and  good 
manure.  The  organic  composition  too 
of  both  grain  and  haulm  requires  a 
larger  amount  of  nitrogen  than  wheat  or 
barley,  or  any  other  British  grain  ;  and 
although  the  plant  is  able  to  supply 
itself  with  this  element  from  the  atmo- 
sphere far  better  than  wheat  or  barley, 
by  reason  of  its  broad  leaves  and  abun- 
dant foliage,  a  consideraljle  quantity 
must  likewise  be  taken  up  by  the  roots 
whenever  a  heavy  crop  of  beans  is 
giown,  and  ought  to  be  present  in  the 
soil  for  the  purpose. 

BEAN-SO"WINQ, 

The  iirojier  periods  for  putting  the 
seed  into  the  ground  are  October  for 
winter  beans,  and  February  and  March 
for  the  spring  varieties.  The  methods 
of  sowing  are  very  numerous.  The  use 
of  the  drill-machine  is  the  one  by  far 
most  generally  adopted ;  but  beans 
are  frequently  put  in  by  hand,  planted 
by  line  or  nil  over  the  field,  dibliled  on 
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tlie  furrow,  sown  broadcast  on  the  fur- 
row and  harrowed  in,  sown  on  a  cuhi- 
vated  surface  and  ploughed  in,  sown  in 
drills  made  by  the  plough  or  mattock, 
either  by  strewing  with  the  hand  or  by 
means  of  a  hand  depositing-machinc. 
In  former  times,  when  clay  soils  were 
wetter  from  being  imdrained,  and  few 
drill-machines  had  been  invented,  a 
common  practice  was  to  send  women 
into  the  field  early  in  February,  or  as 
soon  as  the  land  could  be  ploughed  and 
dressed,  each  armed  with  a  planting- 
stick,  such  as  we  only  now  find  in  gar- 
dens, and  a  small  bag  tied  round  the 
Avaist,  and  dropping  before  the  body  to 
contain  the  seetl.  In  a  stooping  pos- 
ture the  operator  stmck  holes  with  the 
planter  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  de- 
posited one  or  two  beans  into  each  with 
the  left,  taking  handfuls  from  the  bag 
suspended  before  her.  The  use  of  a 
line  was  generally  deemed  too  tedious 
a  jirocess,  and  the  beans  had  to  l)e 
planted  evenly  over  the  entire  surface. 
This  was  a  tiresome  and  laborious  pro- 
cess, totally  unfit  for  frail  women,  who 
were  often  half-frozen  on  a  cold  day  ; 
and  ■we  may  be  grateful  that  social  pro- 
gress renders  it  no  longer  necessary. 

Spring  beans  on  heavy  soils  should 
still  be  sown  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  month  of  February ;  and  as  the 
weather  at  that  period  is  always  pre- 
carious, and  such  land,  although  drained, 
is  not  always  in  a  fit  condition  to 
receive  the  tramping  of  horses,  the 
work  of  preparing  it  for  the  seeding 
should  be  performed  in  great  part  the 
preceding  autumn.  Surface-cleaning 
should  be  effected  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, a  good  sprinkling  of  farmyard 
dung  laid  on  and  ploughed  dow  n,  and 
the  land  be  allowed  to  remain  in  rough 
furrow  the  entire  winter,  to  derive  bene- 
fit from  atmospheric  agencies.  The 
general  effect  of  this  would  be  to  ren- 
der the  sowing  in  Febraaiy  easy  of 
accomplishment.  The  land  nnist  be 
extremely  tenacious  in  holding  moisture 
or  the  season  be  exceptionally  untoward 
where,  under  such  circumstances,  a 
favourable  opportunity  cannot  be  em- 
braced early  in  the  spring  to  go  into 
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the  field  with  a  drill  drawn  by  four 
hoi-ses  to  deposit  the  seed,  and  a  pair 
of  horses  and  a  light  set  of  harrows 
behind  to  finish  the  operation.  Even 
should  the  surface,  however,  be  deemed 
too  tender  for  the  tramp  of  horses,  the 
seeding  of  land  thus  prepared  need  not 
necessarily  be  postponed.  Four  men  and 
eight  boys  can  dibble  by  hand  an  eight- 
acre  field  in  a  week.  The  process  ot 
bean-dibbling  is  as  follows  :  Each  man 
holds  in  either  hand  a  dibble,  pointed 
at  the  bottom,  and  rising  on  a  stem  3 
feet  in  length  to  a  handle  for  the  hand 
to  grasp  and  rest  on.  The  operator 
strikes  holes  on  two  furrows  at  one  pro- 
cess, walking  backwards  on  them,  and 
working  the  dibbles  as  he  goes,  with  a 
twin  thrust  and  twist  of  the  wrists  out- 
wards. One  skilled  in  the  art  will  pro- 
ceed very  fast,  and  tax  the  efforts  of 
two  boys  to  keep  up  with  him  in  de- 
positing the  seed.  The  cost  of  such 
dibbling  is  about  five  or  six  shillings 
per  acre. 

BEANS  (Culture  of). 

Arthur  Young  was  much  struck  in 
his  day  with  the  advantages  of  adopting 
beans  into  the  rotation.  In  his  "Far- 
mers' Calendar,"  published  in  1S05,  he 
says  :  "  The  soundness  of  a  man's  farm- 
ing practice  may  be  judged  of  by  this 
cultivation  as  well  as  by  any  other  cri- 
terion, for  he  ought  to  have  beans 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  have  them. 
They  do  not  exhaust  the  soil  ;  they 
prepare  it  better  for  wheat  than  any 
other  crop  ;  they  stand  erect  to  harvest, 
admitting  horse-hoeing  to  the  last; 
they  shade  the  ground  from  the  sun, 
and  the  straw  is  valuable  if  harvested 
in  a  favourable  time,  or,  if  not  so  har- 
vested, makes  excellent  dung.  The 
favourable  circumstances  attending  this 
crop  are  so  many  that  every  farmer 
who  can  have  them  ought  to  determine 
on  their  culture.  A  bad  crop  of  peas 
fills  the  land  with  weeds,  but  a  bad 
crop  of  beans  may  be  as  clean  as  a  gar- 
den. Some  of  the  greatest  products  of 
this  plant  which  I  have  seen  were  on  a 
rich  land,  but  1  have  known  beneficial 
ones  on  a  land  of  lOs.  an  acre.     Beans 
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Beans  in  the  Botation. 


are  never  seen  in  Norfolk  on  lands  that 
let  from  los.  to  15s.,  and  even  more  per 
acre,  and  tliis  is  a  deficiency  in  their 
husbandry." 

This  suitability  of  the  crop  to  thrive 
well  on  soils  not  generally  accounted 
meet  for  bean-culture  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  since  Arthur  Young's 
day.  The  light  lands  of  Norfolk  are 
no  longer  deficient  in  beans,  where 
they  often  follow  barley  in  a  five-course 
rotation,  the  ground  being  well  manured 
cither  wiili  farmyard  manure  or  by 
the  sheepfold,  between  the  crops.  The 
winter  bean  is  now  cultivated  on  all 
sorts  of  medium-class  soils,  but  it  is 
still  questionable  whether  the  growth 
of  this  variety  might  not  be  very  largely 
extended  on  all  soils  adajHcd  to  the 
four-course  system,  if  treated  as  a  fallow 
and  fodder  crop,  and  cultivated  in 
close  adherence  to  certain  grand  j^rin- 
ciples.  The  early  maturity  of  winter 
beans  would  allow  of  harvesting  being 
usually  effected  before  the  middle  of 
July,  if  the  method  so  universal  in  Scot- 
land were  adopted  of  taking  the  produce 
from  the  ground  ore  fully  ripe,  while 
the  stalks  are  yet  succulent  and  unshed 
of  their  foliage.  Turnips  might  then  be 
taken  the  same  year,  with  ample  time 
for  forcing  a  good  development  of  fair- 
sized  bulbs,  and  no  crop  need  be  dis- 
placed out  of  the  usual  four-course 
rotation  ;  the  bean  produce  thus  being 
rendered  virtually  a  stolen  crop,  just  as 
vetches  and  trifolium  are  made  to  be 
when  sown  on  the  wheat  stubble  in 
au'.umn,  and  fed  off  or  gathered  early 
enough  for  roots  to  succeed  the  ensuing 
summer.  Another  important  advan- 
tage, well  worth  securing  at  a  much 
heavirr  price,  would  likewtse  attend  the 
Scotch  method  of  har\'esting.  The 
haulm,  secured  ere  the  succulent  juices 
have  been  all  dried  up  and  converted 
to  woody  fibre,  would  make  excellent 
fodder  for  cattle  and  sheep,  far  superior 
to  wheat  and  barley  straw,  and  scarcely 
inferior  to  much  second-class  hay. 
Without  the  cleanest  of  cultivation, 
however,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
carry  out  successfully  this  thick  crop- 
ping.    The  wheat  stubble,  after  being 


surface-cleaned,  ploughed,  and  worked, 
would  have  to  be  drilled  to  beans,  \\\\\\ 
wide  intervals  between  the  rows,  to 
admit  of  the  frequent  action  of  the 
horse-hoe  the  ensuing  sprii  g,  up  to 
within  a  month  of  the  karvesting 
period. 

BEANS  (Expenses  of. 

The  usual  metliod  of  reaping  beans  is 
cutting  with  the  hook  :  tliey  are  seldom 
mown,  unless  the  crop  is  a  poor  one.  A 
now  almost  obsolete  method,  once  prac- 
tised in  certain  bean  districts  possessing 
many  female  farm  labourers,  was  to 
pull  up  the  beans  by  the  roots ;  by 
which  means  more  haulm  was  secured, 
at  the  risk  of  dirty  samples  of  grain. 
After  being  cut,  beans  are  always  tied 
into  sheaves,  and  placed  in  stooks 
until  in  fit  condition  to  be  carried  to 
the  rick.  The  prices  usually  paid  for 
various  operations  of  liand  labour 
effected  in  conjunction  with  the  culti- 
vation of  beans,  in  different  districts, 
average  per  acre  as  follows: — Dibbling, 
from  \%.  6d.  to  7s.  ;  hand-hoeing,  from 
3^.  to  5s. ;  reaping,  from  7s.  to  10s.  ; 
thrashing,  from  5s.  to  7s.  Mr.  Baker, 
of  Writtle,  once  gave  the  cost  of  culti- 
vating an  acre  of  beans,  in  Essex,  as 
follows  : — 

£,.  s.  d. 
One  ploughing  and  harrowing        ...    o  11     3 

Dibbling  046 

Seed,  three  bushels     o  11     o 

Three  clean  hocings o  12     o 

Reaping  ...         080 

Carting  ...         ...026 

Thrashing  4  qrs.  ...         ...         ...070 

Marketing  and  carting  out 060 

/^3     2     9 
BEANS  in  the  Rotation. 

Beans  have  been  included  in  veiy 
diverse  and  numerous  rotations.  On 
deep,  strong,  and  fertile  alluvial  soils, 
wheat  and  beans  are  often  grown 
alternately,  as  the  two  most  profitable 
crops  po'isible  of  adoption.  In  Essex 
beans  follow  wheat  in  a  six-course  ro- 
tation: I.  wheat ;  2.  beans;  3.  wheat ; 
4.  fallow  ;  5 .  oats ;  6.  clover  or  rye- 
grass. In  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  of  the 
East  Riding,  the  system  frequently  fol- 
lowec  IS :  I .  turnips  ;  2.  oats  or  barley  ; 
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Beans  made  a  Fallow  Crop. 

3.  beans  ;  4.  wheat.  In  other  parts  of 
Yorkshire  wheat  is  grown  every  alter- 
nate year,  followed  by  beans  the  second 
and  clover  the  fourth  year.  On  the 
Cotswolds  the  system  is  sometimes 
wheat,  beans,  barley,  swedes,  potatoes. 
On  the  stiff  clays  of  lifeshire  an 
eight-course  shift  has  prevailed  ;  viz., 

1.  wheat ;  2.  beans  ;  3.  wheat  or  oats  ; 

4.  turnips  or  fallow  ;  5.  barley  ;  6.  clo- 
ven and  ryegrass  ;  7.  oats  ;  8.  fallow. 
On  better  land  near  the  P'rith  of  Forth, 
the  system  is  :  i.  potatoes;  2.  wheat ; 
3.  beans ;  4.  barley ;  5.  clover ;  6. 
oats.  In  East  Lothian  the  common 
rotation  has  been  :   i.  wheat  or  barley  ; 

2.  grass  ;  3.  oats  ;  4.  beans  ;  5.  wheat ; 
6.  fallow  or  turnips.  Beans  have  also 
l^een  cultivated  in  alternate  rows  with 
cabbages,  carrots,  turnips,  or  some 
other  intervening  root  or  green  crop. 
Mr.  John  Morton,  of  Whitfield  Ex- 
ample Farm,  used  to  put  in  two  rows  of 
winter  beans  in  October  on  every 
centre  of  7  feet  stretches,  or  lands, 
\\hich  were  cultivated  the  ensuing 
spring,  and  drilled  to  carrots.  Mr. 
Mechi  puts  in  pigeon-beans  in  January 
in  rows  27  inches  apart,  and  after  suc- 
cessive horse  and  hand  hoeings  plants 
cabbages  between  them  in  June,  or 
sows  the  spaces  to  mustard-sccd.  Mr. 
Ilewit  Da\is  has  recommended,  from 
personal  experience,  a  similar  method, 
only  he  used  to  plant  winter  beans  in 
October,  and  plant  cabl^ages  early,  to 
get  them  well  matured  for  feeding  off  in 
October,  for  wheat  to  follow. 

BEANS  made  a  Fallow  Crop. 

The  practice  of  ]"ilacing  beans  in 
rows,  with  the  intervening  spaces  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  admit  of  horse-hoeing, 
ought  more  generally  to  be  adopted 
eveiywhere.  In  the  absence  of  it, 
beans  prove  anything  but  a  cleanly 
cro]).  Instead  of  being  as  clean  as  a 
garden,  they  afford  a  refuge  for  the  de« 
velopment  of  weeds  of  all  descriptions, 
including  rank,  thick-spreading  couch- 
grass.  Such  must  necessarily  be  the 
case  without  hoeing,  with  thick-stalked 
produce  that  does  not  completely  fill 
up  the  land,  and  occupies  the  place  of 


Beans  (Pests  of). 


its  , growth  seven  or  eight  monlli^. 
]'",ven  when  the  ground  has  a  cleanly 
appearance  at  the  seeding  period,  foul- 
ness will  be  toleraljly  sure  to  engender 
itself  before  harvest,  unless  by  adequate 
A\  idth  of  interval  between  the  rows  the 
hoeing  process  can  be  resorted  to.  Ly 
reflecting,  moreover,  that  these  inter- 
vening spaces  admit  the  light  and  air, 
and  that  beans  always  pod  better  and 
yield  grain  more  abundantly  whenever 
enal)led  to  obtain  ample  access  to  such 
inihicnces,  another  reason  presents  it- 
self for  the  adoption  of  this  method  of 
cultivation. 

BEANS  made  Forage  of.  ' 

Mr.  Mechi  makes  quite  a  novel  use 
of  beans  worthy  of  consideration.  In 
the  month  of  July,  when  other  green 
food  is  scarce,  he  cuts  up  a  portion  of 
the  as  yet  unmatured  crop,  as  it  is  re- 
quired, and  passes  the  green  stalks, 
jiods  and  foliage  altogether,  through 
the  chaff-cutter.  This  affords  a  nutri- 
tive and  acceptable  food  to  cattle  and 
sheep  ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Mechi's 
statement,  bean  produce  treated  in  this 
way  is  converted  to  as  remunerative 
account  as  it  possibly  can  be  in  any 
other  way.  Nor  is  other  evidence  alto- 
gether wanting  to  bear  him  out  in  his 
opinion.  Small  fanners  in  the  out- 
skirts of  towns,  who  combine  market- 
gardening  -with  cow  -  keeping,  after 
stripping  beans  of  their  pods  for  market, 
are  in  the  constant  habit  of  ridding  the 
ground  of  the  green  stalks  by  giving 
them  to  their  cows,  who  readily  devour 
them  (juite  up  to  the  roots  ;  and  some 
of  these  cow  -  keepers  have  declared 
that  no  food  tends  more  to  induce  rich- 
ness in  the  supply  of  milk. 

BEANS  (Pests  of). 

Of  insects  that  are  enemies  to  the 
bean  crop  there  are  the  false  wire- 
womis,  which  in  cold  seasons  some- 
times bore  into  the  seed,  and  destroy 
them  ere  they  sprout.  After  the  plant 
gets  above  ground,  certain  weevils  or 
curculios  are  apt  to  nibble  off  the  young 
leaves.  Next  comes  the  aphis,  or  black* 
dolphin,  by  far  the  most  formidable  of 
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Bees; 


all  bean  pests.  In  1847  thousands  of 
acres  were  rendered  entirely  worthless 
by  their  ravage-;.  The  tops  are  first 
attacked,  and  the  insects  woi^k  down- 
wards until  the  entire  plant  is  destroyed. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  specially 
recommended  to  shear  off  the  tops  of 
the  beans  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered 
thereon.  This  appears  to  be  the  only 
effectual  remedy.  If  the  plant  escapes 
the  aphis,  the  fructification  of  its  blos- 
soms is  still  endangered  by  two  other 
insects, — the  humble-bees,  which  tap 
the  bloom  and  render  the  pods  im- 
perfect ;  and  small  beetles,  Bnichns 
graiiarins  and  Bnit/nis  flaviviaiius, 
whicli  lay  their  eggs  therein,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  prey  on  the  ripe  seeds. 

BEARD-GRASS. 

A  plant  :  the  Andropogon. 

BEASTINGS. 

The  first  milk  given  by  a  cow  after 
calving  ;  much  prized  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  used  for  puddings,  &c.  ; 
but  treated  with  di.^gust  in  the  West, 
and  given  to  pigs. 

BEES. 

Tlie  Honey-  or  Hive-bee  {Apis  iiiel- 
fi/iia)  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  as 
well  as  interesting  of  insects.  The  cot- 
tager's neatly-kept  garden,  full  of  sweet- 
scented  liomely  flowers,  amongst  which 
bees  industriously  wing  their  way,  and 
hum  delightful  music,  is  grateful  indeed 
to  the  rural  rambler  if  he  be  a  lover  of 
Nature,  with  senses  susceptible  to  her 
choicest  poetic  influences.  And  as  the 
keeping  of  bees  is  frequently  attended 
witli  considerable  profit  to  persons  in 
humble  life,  giving  to  agricultural 
labourers  and  country  artisans  their 
chief  harvest,  often  found  quite  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  rent,  the  subject  natu- 
rally demands  ample  notice  in  this 
work.  Tlie  Honey-bee  is  found  in  dif- 
ferent climates  and  countries  almost  all 
over  the  world.  Here,  however,  it  is 
ane.xotic,  although  probably  introduced 
at  a  verj'  remote  period.  The  fre- 
quent allusion  made  to  honey  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  shows  that  bees  ^\■ere 


well  known  in  ancient  Palestine.     In- 
deed, they  are  indigenous  to  all  Eastern 
climes,  and  are  usually  met  with    in 
wild  condition  in  warm  latitude^,  where 
flowers    bloom    abundantly,     and    the 
winters  are  short  and    temperate.     A 
good  hive  of  bees  contains  many  thou- 
sands, a  single  queen-bee  being  capable 
of  hatching  as  many  as  from  twelve  to 
twenty  thousand  in  one  year.     This  is 
the  only  perfect  female,  and  her  occu- 
pation is  solely  devoted  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  species.     The  drones  are 
the  males,  who  stay  at  home  with  her, 
and  do  nothing  in  gathering  honey  and 
building  the  cells.     The  working  bees 
are     sometimes    called     neuters,     and 
deemed   to  be  imperfect  females.     A 
colony  in  a  common  hive  forms  seven 
or  eight  divisions  of  combs  in  jiarallel 
lines,  and  in  fine  weather  only  requires 
about  a  fortnight  for  the  work.     To 
watch  the  operation  through  glass  doors, 
I    fitted  to  the  backs  of  some  hives,  is  an 
!   interesting  spectacle.    Some  of  the  bees 
I   have  stales  of  wax  oozing  from  their 
'   bodies,  which  others  are  busily  masti- 
I   eating  and  shaping  into  cells  with  their 
'   mouths.     Working  bees  are  constituted 
with  strong  curved  hairs  on  their  hind 
legs,  to  hold  the  pollen  as  they  collect 
it    from    the   anthers   of  flowers.      A 
])atient  and  close  observer  will  not  fail 
to  notice  that  these  insects,  when  pur- 
suing their  avocation,   use   their  hairy 
fore-feet  as  a  brush  to  draw  the  farina 
on  to  their  hinder  legs  in  the  shape  of 
little  balls  of  uniform  size,  which  uni- 
formity   causes    an    equal    balance    on 
either  side,  without  which  the  heavily- 
laden  bee  could  not  fly  away  easily  to 
her  hive.    Arrived  there,  the  little  balls 
of  pollen  are  deposited  into  the  cells  by 
the  l)ees  placing  their  legs  into  tliem, 
and  brushing  them  off  by  the  action  of 
their  fore-fcct.      This  is  almost  instan- 
taneously performed,  and  the  insects  fly 
off  again  to  gather  more.     The  drones 
seldom  leave  the  hives,  except  to  air 
themselves  in  the  sun  just  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  ;  but  these  gentlemen  non- 
workers,  if  they  have  a  lazy  time  of  it, 
are  permitted  only  a  short  period  of 
existence,  and  meet  with  a  tragic  end. 
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being  all  killed  off  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  colony  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  season,  when  their  assistance  is  no 
longer  required  for  the  propagation  of 

the  species. 

BEE  ENEMIES. 

The  nests  of  wasps  and  hornets 
should  be  traced  and  extirpated  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  bees,  for  the 
former  steal  the  honey,  and  the  latter 
assail  the  workers  as  they  are  returning 
heavy-laden.  Ants  likewise  and  the 
bee  tiger-moth  are  grand  depredators. 
Two  smaller  moths  are  said  to  be  still 
more  destructive  ;  the  species  Galleria 
alrearia  consuming  the  honey,  and 
Galleria  ccreaiiia  the  comb. 

BEE-FEEDING. 

Feeding  bees  is  not  altogether 
4)leasant  work,  but  it  has  sometimes 
to  be  done.  Sugared  beer  aud  other 
sweet  mixtures  have  been  recommended 
for  the  purpose,  but  honey  itself  placed 
on  bits  of  comb,  and  introduced  in- 
side on  the  floors  (the  hives  being 
lifted  and  placed  on  elks),  appears 
best  adapted  to  answer  the  end  in  view, 
liees  are  torpid  in  very  cold  weather 
and  do  not  want  feeding.  When  the 
spring  is  unpropitious,  or  the  swarm 
has  been  a  late  weak  one,  the  matter 
has  to  be  attended  to.  Uniting  different 
colonies  is  said  to  require  little  skill,  and 
is  worthy  of  special  attention,  as  late 
flights  often  prove  of  no  value,  although 
well  fed.  The  best  mode  is  to  stupefy 
the  bees  by  fumigating  them  in  the 
evening  with  a  bit  of  fungus,  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  placed  smoking 
in  an  empty  hive  inverted,  the  full  hive 
being  put  edge  to  edge  on  the  inverted 
one.  The  bees  will  drop  down  insensi- 
ble, and  anything  may  be  done  with 
them  for  about  twenty  minutes.  The 
other  hive  requires  to  be  treated  pre- 
cisely similar.  The  bees  are  then 
spread  on  a  cloth  to  secure  all  the 
queens  but  one,  and  the  store  hive 
that  they  are  intended  to  inhabit  placed 
over  them,  which  should  be  closed 
against  their  egress  until  the  following 
afternoon. 


BEEHIVES. 

Various  methods  have  been  devised 
for  harvesting  honey  from  bees  without 
their  destruction.  The  simplest  and 
best  is  probably  that  of  the  bar-hive, 
to  form  which  common  straw  hives  are 
well  adapted  if  inverted.  Bevan  says 
it  should  be  of  a  round  form,  13^  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  tapering 
gradually  downwards  lu  \2\  inches,  to 
admit  eight  bars  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
broad  and  half  an  inch  in  depth,  the 
bars  to  be  placed  parallel,  north  and 
south,  on  the  top  of  the  hive,  on  which 
there  is  a  wooden  hoop  with  a  rabl)et 
to  receive  them.  For  a  new  hive  a 
small  piece  of  fresh  comb  stuck  on  two 
or  three  of  the  centre  combs  acts  as 
a  decoy,  and  prevents  the  bees  from 
building  their  combs  the  reverse  way. 
The  bars  should  be  j)laced  at  even 
widths,  especially  the  centre  ones,  and 
the  whole  well  covered  with  a  lid  of 
straw,  fitting  close  to  the  hive  sides, 
with  an  exterior  band  at  the  top  for  the 
liil  to  rest  on.  Honey  is  obtained  from 
such  hives  by  uncovering  them  in  the 
middle  of  tlie  day,  when  few  bees  are  at 
home,  and  taking  out  the  bars,  to  each 
of  which  a  comb  is  attached,  and 
placing  duplicate  nake<l  ones  in  their 
places.  This  mode  of  harvesting 
should  be  effected  sufficiently  early  in 
summer  to  afford  the  bees  amjile  time 
to  store  again  for  their  own  subsistence 
in  winter.  Any  common  hive  of  about 
the  size  specified  could  be  applied  to 
this  purpose  by  merely  cutting  off  the 
top  and  inverting  it. 

Another  favourite  device  of  the 
apiarian  has  been  the  collateral  hive, 
which  consists  of  three  wooden  boxes 
with  glass  doors  at  the  back,  nicely 
fitted  together,  the  side  ones  capable 
of  being  united  with  or  shut  off  from 
the  centre  box  by  means  of  slides.  As 
the  bees  in  the  centre  box  require 
more  room,  they  are  allowed  to  enter 
first  one  of  the  side  boxes  and  after- 
wards the  other.  A  bell-glass  on  the 
top  is  sometimes  placed  to  allow  ad- 
ditional space.  The  method  is  designe<l 
to   prevent   swarming,   but    it   seldom 
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does.  Wlicu  the  honey  is  taken,  the 
slides  are  let  down,  and  the  end  boxes 
removed  to  a  sliort  distance.  The  bees 
that  happen  to  be  inside  are  either 
frightened  or  fmiiijjated  out.  The 
lioneycombs  should  at  once  be  cut  out, 
allowing  the  brood  combs  to  remain, 
and  the  boxes  be  immediately  replaced 
in  position. 

Still  another  of  equal  merit  is  the 
capping  system,  founded  on  the  princi- 
ple tltat  bees  are  fond  of  storing  their 
honey  on  the  top  of  the  hive,  which 
should  be  about  ten  inches  high  and 
eleven  inches  in  diameter,  flat  at  the 
top,  with  a  hole  to  admit  the  bees 
entering  the  cap  intended  to  vest 
thereon.  This  should  be  placed  on 
old  stocks  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  on  strong  swarms  as  soon  as  they 
have  nearly  filled  the  hives  with  combs. 
In  due  course  these  caps  are  removed, 
to  be  emptied  of  their  contents,  and  the 
holes  plugged.  The  practice  rests  on 
the  supposition  that  sufficient  honey 
will  remain  in  the  heart  of  the  hive  for 
the  consumption  of  the  bees  in  winter. 
An  advocate  of  the  system  says  he 
has  known  two  caps,  each  containing 
14  lb.  of  pure  honey,  taken  from  a  hive 
in  a  single  season,  and  that  this  produce 
is  small  compared  with  that  obtained 
in  some  districts. 

BEE  MANAGEMENT. 

In  the  management  of  bees,  it  is  best 
to  commence  with  a  strong  early  swarm, 
frequently  to  be  purchased  for  about 
los,  ;  or  with  an  old  stock  removed  to 
the  new  site  late  in  autumn  or  early  in 
spring,  which,  however,  the  jiurchaser 
would  find  difficult  to  procure  at  less 
cost  than  £\.  The  common  hive,  to 
he  met  with  generally  in  cottage  gar- 
dens, is  very  similar  to  those  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Greeks.  Made  of 
straw,  they  are  not  only  cheap  but 
durable,  ami  afford  a  more  comfortable 
habitation  for  bees  than  many  of  the 
modern  fancy  articles  designed  for  the 
puqjose.  The  damp  escapes  better 
from  the  bees  in  them  than  in  wooden 
or  glass  hives ;  and  they  afford  better 
shelter  both  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
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and  the  inclemency  of  cold  and  wet 
weather  than  when  constructed  of  other 
material.  A  warm  corner  of  the  gar- 
den, open  to  the  south,  is  considered 
the  best  place  for  the  beehive,  espe- 
cially if  water  be  near  at  hand,  which 
these  insects  require.  Wherever  there 
are  flow  ers  in  abundance,  whether  wild 
or  cultivated,  bees  are  tolerably  sure  to 
do  well.  They  are  sometimes  kept  in 
large  quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  exten- 
sive heath  tracts,  and  also  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  woods  and  pasture  fields. 
In  such  situations  the  cottager  or  apia- 
rian may  keep  an  extensive  stock  with- 
out cultivating  garden  llowers  for  them. 
Heath  tracts,  however,  are  somewhat 
late  in  l)looming  ;  and  in  depending  on 
them,  as  the  principal  pasturage,  it  is 
well  to  have  cultivated  beds  or  plants 
at  hand  that  bloom  when  few  flowers 
are  to  be  met  with  on  the  common. 
The  agricultural  crops  that  in  their 
flowering  afford  the  richest  resource  for 
bees  are  clover  of  all  kinds,  buck-wheat, 
to  which  they  will  resort  from  long  dis- 
tances, turnips,  peas  and  beans,  white 
mustard. 

Bees  give  little  trouble  beyond  some 
slight  attention  to  protect  them  from 
vermin.  Common  hives  generally  rest 
on  boards  fastened  to  a  single  leg  or 
post,  which  arrangement  forms  a  pro- 
tection against  mice  and  other  pests. 
.Spiders'  webs,  which  annoy  bees  very 
nv.ich,  should  be  assiduously  destroyed 
in  the  vicinity  of  hives,  and  rank  weeds 
jnevented  from  growing  around  them, 
to  be  a  refuge  to  toads,  who  will  eagerly 
devour  bees  falling  to  the  ground.  As 
the  season  advances,  the  hives  may  re- 
quire watching,  as  some  may  contain 
inadequate  sj^ace  within  for  the  colonies 
that  inhabit  them.  A  trustworthy  in- 
dication of  this  is  afforded  by  the  bees 
hanging  about  the  entrances.  In  such 
cases  more  room  may  be  given  by  lift- 
ing up  the  hive  and  introducing  an  eke, 
three  or  four  bands  of  straw  forming 
a  ring  of  the  size  of  the  hive.  These 
ekes  may  require  to  be  taken  out  again 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  as  bees  then 
draw  closer  together,  and  want  less 
room.     If  the  bee-kecocr  commences 
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with  a  sinj^le  hive,  his  stock  rapidly  in- 
creases. He  could  obtain  two  or  three 
swarms  from  it  in  a  single  summer. 

Cottagers  generally  destroy  bees  to 
obtain  their  honey,  the  method  by 
which  the  market  is  principally  su]i- 
plied.  The  hives  are  placed  over 
holes  in  the  ground  containing  sulphur 
in  course  of  combustion,  the  fumes  of 
which  overcome  the  poor  insects  and 
cause  them  to  drop.  The  produce  is 
often  about  16  lb.  of  honey  per  hive  ; 
sometimes  much  less,  if  the  season  has 
been  a  bad  one,  or  the  destroyed  colony 
be  a  late  swarm.  To  obtain  honey 
jierfectly  free  from  pollen  after  being 
extracted  from  the  combs,  it  shoukl  be 
allowed  to  drip  throngh  a  strong  muslin 
bag  instead  of  squeezed  through  a  sieve. 
\\'ax  is  then  obtained  by  boiling  the 
combs  in  a  strong  bag,  with  water 
suflicient  to  keep  the  bag  from  burn- 
ing. As  it  is  skimmed  off,  the  wax  is 
thrown  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water, 
when  it  will  swim  on  the  top.  Fresh 
combs  contain  most  wax,  the  brood 
ones  little  or  none. 


BEE  SWARMS. 

The  cells  in  the  centre  of  the  hive 
arc  those  in  which  the  queen-bee  de- 
posits her  eggs.  Many  thousands  are 
laid  by  her  early  in  spring,  which  hatch 
into  grubs  in  about  four  days,  in  which 
state  they  are  fed  by  the  bees  with 
pollen.  After  six  or  seven  days  more  the 
larvoc  close  the  openings  of  the  cells  by 
spinning  a  sort  of  web  over  them.  They 
lie  entombed,  soft  and  milky,  but  gra- 
dually change  colour  and  harden  ;  and 
in  about  eight  more  days  come  out  ^^■ith 
wings  as  bees.  Frequently  by  the 
middle  of  April  the  queen  is  surrounded 


by  quite  a  numerous  progeny  ;  and  in 
due  course  she  leaves  off  laying  for 
working  bees,  but  deposits  eggs  for 
drones,  and  finishes  with  laying  for 
queens.  In  due  course  she  leads  off  her 
colony  of  young  bees  from  the  hive,  a 
few  days  before  the  young  rpie^^ns  come 
out  of  their  cells.  This  is  termed 
"  swarming. "  The  bees  usually  choose 
a  fine  summer  day  for  migration  ;  and 
after  congregating  at  some  height  in 
the  air,  fly  off,  led  by  the  old  queen,  to 
cluster  altogether  on  the  bough  of  some 
tree,  or,  not  unfrcquently,  a  chimney- 
pot. Country  people  are  fonci  of  beat- 
ing brass  and  tin  kettles  and  pans  -while 
the  swarm  is  in  the  air,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  noise  has  the  effect 
of  making  them  settle.  Occasionally, 
when  wild  and  strong,  they  fly  to  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts the  rustics  hold  in  reverence  a 
singular  custom,  giving  the  right  of 
claiming  the  swarm  to  the  occupier  of 
the  property  on  which  it  settles.  .Seve- 
ral successive  swarms  sometimes  come 
from  the  same  hive  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  but  the  first  is  always  the 
strongest  and  most  valuable.  In  the 
West  of  England  they  say  that 

"  A  swarm  of  bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a  lo.id  of  hay, 
A  swarm  late  in  July 
Is  scarcely  worth  a  lly." 

Taking  swarms  is  not  difticult  by 
those  used  to  the  work,  and  accpiainted 
with  the  habits  of  bees.  Should  they 
settle  on  a  bush,  or  the  bough  of  a  tree, 
the  taker  approaches  the  spot  quietly 
with  an  empty  hive,  wearing,  perhaps, 
a  gauze  veil  over  his  face  for  protection  ; 
and,  gently  cutting  off  the  bough  on 
which  the  bees  have  clustered,  places  it 
in  the  hive,  and  carries  it  back  to  the 
spot  where  the  new  colony  has  to  be 
stationed.  Should  the  settleinent,  how- 
ever, have  been  made  in  the  cavity  of  a 
wall,  or  on  the  top  of  a  chimney,  or  on 
a  bush  near  the  ground,  the  best  mode 
is  to  place  the  empty  hive  over  the  spot, 
of  which  the  swarm,  generally  without 
much  inducement,  will  readily  take 
possession. 
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BEECH-TBEES. 

These  are  justly  considered  among 
the  handsomest  of  British  trees,  and 
valued  as  such,  and  are  always  welcome 
tenants  of  the  nobleman's  park,  no  less 
than  of  pleasure-grounds  of  every  de- 
scription. Being  very  generally  to  be 
met  with,  the  species  is  probably  in- 
digenous to  this  country,  some  very 
fine  specimens  appearing  here  and 
there.  One  celebrated  tree  at  Knowle, 
in  Kent,  is  said  to  measure  24  feet 
6  inches  in  circumference,  at  the 
tnmk,  the  head  spreading  over  a 
space  355  feet  in  diameter.  Another 
large  tree,  210  years  old,  at  Kinnard 
Castle,  in  Forfarshire,  was  recently 
reputed  to  be  95  feet  high,  the  trunk 
being  iS^  feet  in  circumference.  But 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  old  beech  of 
^Vindsor  Forest,  supposed  to  have 
existed  anterior  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, being  36  feet  in  circumference 
si.x  feet  from  the  ground,  yet  quite  a 
niin,  as  may  justly  be  supposed  ;  for 
150  years  is  considered  to  bring  old 
age  to  this  species,  and  300  years 
decrepitude. 

The  beech  is  valuable,  if  alone  for 
planting  as  an  agricultural  fence. 
While  succeeding  almost  anywhere  as 
such,  the  property  of  growing  uj) 
rapidly  to  afford  good  shelter  in  bleak 
places  is  not  half  appreciated  so  much 
as  it  deserves.  The  retention  of  the 
leaves  in  a  dry  state  the  entire  winter  is 
a  peculiarity  for  which  a  beech  fence 
is  noted  in  good  land,  thereby  oflering 
a  perfect  barrier  to  cold  winds  of  no 
slight  service  to  ewes  and  lambs. 
,\Uhough  so  beautiful  an  object  living, 
when  cut  down  and  converted  to 
timber  it  becomes  of  less  value  than 
many  other  trees.  Still  the  purposes 
to  which  beechwood  is  adapted  are 
multifarious.  Reputed  for  fitness  to 
stand  under  water,  it  is  occasionally 
used  for  the  keels  of  vessels  and  for 
piles,  flood-gates,  and  sluices.  For  all 
articles  of  domestic  furniture  the  wood 
has  ever  been  largely  in  request,  and 
not  only  the  upholsterer  but  the  turner, 
joiner,  and  toy-maker  require  to  use  it 


Beef. 


frequently.  Last-makers  in  some  dis- 
tricts trade  in  no  other  wood,  while  the 
branches  and  sprays  are  serviceable  for 
smoking  haddocks  and  herrings.  In 
France  oil  is  made  from  the  nuts,  but 
the  climate  of  the  British  isles  does  not 
perfect  the  nuts  sufficiently  for  the 
purpose.  The  beech  is  not  deemed  so 
valuable  a  tree  to  raise  for  timber  as 
even  the  black  poplar  ;  for  while  the 
former  will  take  about  38  years  on  a 
sandy  loam  to  produce  40  cubic  feet  of 
timber,  the  latter  will  yield  the  same 
quantity  in  about  25  years  ;  whereas 
both  descriptions  sell  at  pretty  nearly 
an  equal  price;  viz.,  from  \oJ.  to  u. 
per  foot. 

BEEF. 

The  flesh  of  oxen  and  heifers  is 
one  of  the  standard  meats  in  general 
consumption.  Englishmen  have  ever 
been  renowned  as  beef-eaters  abroad, 
and  foreigners  are  apt  to  associate  the 
habit  or  propensity  with  the  "John 
Bull"'  character  for  which  we  are  re- 
nowned. Roast-beef  and  plum-pud- 
ding are  ancient  Christmas  iare,  and  in 
conjunction  with  geese '  and  turkeys 
still  hold  their  own  as  acceptable  food 
at  the  festive  period.  The  custom  of 
roasting  an  ox  whole,  when  the  heir  to 
large  estates  attains  his  majority,  holds 
ancient  prestige,  and  is  honoured  in  the 
observance  at  the  present  day,  and  a 
baron  of  beef  is  generally  made  to  form 
a  centre  dish  on  all  important  festivals. 

The  quality  of  beef  is  influenced  by 
various  circumstances  ;  the  breed,  age, 
sex  of  the  animal,  and  the  nature  of  tlie 
food  on  which  it  has  been  fattened 
being  the  principal.  The  smaller  breeils 
of  homed  cattle,  as  a  general  rule,  pro- 
duce better-flavoured  meat  than  the 
larger,  and  the  improved  shorthorn, 
with  highly-developed  propensities  of 
rapid  fattening  and  of  arriving  quickly 
at  maturity,  lails  in  affording  so  ac- 
ceptable a  sirloin  as  the  little  Scotch 
runt  that  has  roamed  five  or  six  years 
on  mountains  in  a  state  of  semi-wild- 
ness.  Xext  to  the  Scots  in  affording 
prime-quality  meat,  we  must  class  the 
Devons,  and  then  the  leading  breeds  of 
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Hereford,  Sussex,  and  lastly  the  short- 
horns ;  the  difTerence  in  the  flesh  of  all 
which  breeds  is  sufficiently  marked  to 
become  c|uite  a  pecidiarity  to  the 
taste  of  the  connoisseur.  That  age 
likewise  affects  in  an  important  de- 
gree the  nature  of  the  flesh  must 
easily  be  understood.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  existence  there  is  much 
more  albumen  contained  in  the  tissues 
of  tiie  muscles,  whicli  decreases  in  pro- 
])ortion  as  maturity  is  arrived  at,  wiiile 
after  the  period  of  maturity  is  passed, 
anil  in  progressing  towards  old  age, 
the  flesh  loses  its  juices,  and  becomes 
hard,  tough,  and  stringy.  The  in- 
fluence of  sex  is  very  marked,  the 
muscles  of  the  male  being  more  de- 
veloped and  coarser  than  those  of  the 
female,  also  deeper  coloured,  and 
tougher  in  the  fibre.  Oxen  tliat  were 
castrated  at  the  calf  period  have 
muscles  smaller,  more  tender,  and  less 
highly  coloured  than  the  perfect  male, 
but  still  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
perfect  female.  The  nature  of  the 
nutriment  taken  in  by  horned  cattle 
likewise,  not  only  determines  the  length 
of  time  occupied  in  the  fattening,  but 
the  quality  of  the  flesh.  Farinaceous 
food,  such  as  corn-meal,  gives  firmness 
to  flesh,  such  as  the  cook  delights  to 
see  ;  but  food  containing  fixed  oils  im- 
parts grej'.siness,  high  colour,  and  gross- 
ness  to  the  fat,  and,  when  given  in  ex- 
cessive quantities,  a  degree  of  rankness 
perceptible  to  the  coarsest  taste. 

BEEF  JOINTS. 

The  carcase  in  cutting  up  is  often 
divided  as  follows  : — I.  sirloin  ;  2. 
rump  ;  3.  aitch-bone  ;  4.  buttock  ;  5. 
mouse-round  ;  6.  hock  ;  7.  thick  flank  ; 
S.  thin  flank.  Some  parts  of  the  car- 
case are  more  highly  prized  than  others. 
Where  the  muscles  have  been  least 
called  into  action  the  meat  is  more 
tender ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  along 
the  back  from  tlie  rump  to  the  pos- 
terior of  the  shoulder  the  most  valuable 
joints  are  furnished,  the  legs,  shoulder, 
and  neck  affording  the  toughest,  driest, 
and  least  esteemed.  The  modes  of 
cutting    the    carcase    into    joints    are 


various.  In  London,  having  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  wealthy, 
with  luxurious  habits,  a  great  demand 
exists  for  best-quality  joints,  and  they 
are  cut  from  the  carcase  with  a  special 
object  to  furnish  as  large  a  quantity  of 
prime  valuable  meat  as  possible.  Thv 
the  rump,  which  is  cut  into  a  compac 
joint  above  the  buttock  elsewhere,  '. 
separated,  the  fleshy  upper  part  being 
cut  from  the  bone,  to  afford  prime 
rump-steaks,  the  latter  being  sold 
cheap,  as  the  aitch-bone  piece.  The 
following  list,  arranged  in  their  classes 
of  quality,  comprehends  the  joints 
into  which  a  carcase  of  beef  is 
divided  for  the  London  market.  First 
class  :  sirloin,  kidney-suet,  rump-steak 
piece,  and  fore-ribs.  These  are  sold  in 
retail  shops  at  from  icxl.  to  is.  per  lb. 
Second  class :  buttock,  thick  flank, 
middle-ribs.  These  sell  at  about  i-kl. 
to  2d.  per  lb.  less  than  prime  pieces. 
Third  class  :  aitch-bone,  mouse-round, 
thin  flank,  chuck,  leg-of-mutton  piece, 
and  brisket,  from  5d.  to  6d.  j)er  lb. 
Fourth  class  :  neck,  clod,  and  sticking- 
piece  from  3d.  to  4d.  per  lb.  Fifth 
class  :  the  hock  and  the  shin,  from  2d. 
to  3d.  per  lb.  In  country  towns  there 
is  much  less  variation  in  the  value  of 
the  joints,  which  are  not  cut  with  a 
view  to  obtain  exorbitant  prices  for 
prime  pieces.  The  poor,  consequently, 
are  not  so  well  off  as  the  humi)ler 
classes  of  the  metropolis,  in  being  able 
to  purchase  the  inferior  parts  at  very 
low  rates.  The  best  roasting  and 
steak -joints  yield  about  a  penny  a  pound 
more  than  the  remainder  of  the  carcase, 
except  the  hock,  shin,  and  a  very  small 
proportion  of  refuse.  The  sirloin  is  not 
always  cut  at  an  uniform  size,  but  it 
everywhere  forms  the  prime  roasting- 
joint  of  the  carcase,  and  the  two  sir- 
loins united  furnish  the  far-famed  baron 
of  beef,  which  large  English  entertain- 
ments have  always  been  so  distinguished 
in  furnishing. 

BEER. 

Farm-houses,  as  well  as  country 
mansions,  have  always  been  famous  for 
home-brewed  beer.     In  past  times  the 
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niral  housewife  could  scarcely  be 
deemed  competent  to  her  duties  unless 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  brewing.  From  the  large  increase 
of  brewers  and  brewing-establishments 
there  is  much  less  private  brewing  than 
formerly ;  still  taste,  inclination,  and 
habit,  as  well  as  residence  in  remote 
districts,  occasion  brewing  utensils  to  be 
brought  into  use  in  numerous  house- 
holds. From  a  "Practical  Treatise" 
published  by  ^Ir.  .Shore,  buller  to  a 
Staffordshire  baronet,  we  append  a  re- 
cipe describing  actual  operations  and 
results: — "Brewed  for  ale  and  small 
beer.  Malt,  40  bushels  ;  hops,  40  lb. 
I  took  420  gallons  of  water,  which  is 
10^  gallons  to  each  bushel  of  malt,  and 
masiied  at  iSo^  of  heat,  when  I  let 
down  the  ground  malt  through  the 
mill-hopper ;  a  man  with  a  common 
mashing-oar  mixing  it  well  with  the 
water  as  it  ran  down.  I  tmished 
mashing  in  ten  minutes.  In  two  hours 
and  a  half  after  1  let  the  wort  run, 
slowlyat  first,  and  increased  it  gradually, 
so  as  to  bring  it  off  fine.  The  liquor 
obtained  was  256  gallons  ;  the  water 
retained  by  the  malt  was  164  gallons, 
which  is  4  gallons  and  one-tenth  to  each 
bushel.  The  strength  was  88]  lb.  of 
sugar  per  barrel.  For  the  second 
mashing  I  took  162  gallons  of  water 
at  I7o^  lading  it  carefully  over  the 
mall  with  a  large  bowl,  avoiding  stir- 
ring. In  an  hour  and  a  half  I  let  this 
wort  run  off  .ns  before.  The  produce 
was  1 72  gallons  ;  the  strength  equal  to 
60  lb.  of  saccharine  m.aiter  per  barrel. 
The  quantity  of  liquor  obtained  from 
these  two  mashings  was  428  gallons, 
which  was  the  exact  gross  quantity  I 
wanted  of  the  raw  wort.  This  was 
reduced  by  the  absorption  of  the 
hops,  by  evaporation  during  boiling, 
evaporation  during  cooling,  waste  in 
fermentation  and  barm  obtained  there- 
from, to  286  gallons.  The  strength  of 
this  liquor,  after  boiling  and  before  fer- 
mentation, was  104  lb.  of  saccharine 
matter  per  barrel.  The  third  mashing 
upon  the  same  malt  was  for  beer,  for 
which  I  took  162  gallons  of  water,  at 
1 70°,  and  mashed,  &c. ,  as  before.    The 


quantity  of  liquor  obtained  was  166 
gallons,  the  strength  of  which  was 
30  lb.  of  sugar  per  barrel.  P'or  the 
fourth  mashing  I  applied  74  gallons  of 
water  at  137',  mashed,  &c.,  as  before  : 
the  produce  was  76  gallons.  The 
strength  of  the  last  runnings  of  liquor 
was  5i  lb.  per  barrel.  The  quantity 
of  wort  obtained  from  the  small-beer 
mashings  was  242  gallons,  Mhich  was 
reduced  by  boiling,  evaporation  during 
cooling,  waste  in  fermentation,  and 
barm  obtained,  to  175  gallons,  in 
strength  equal  to  47  lb.  of  saccharine 
matter  per  barrel."  Although  in  few 
establishments  there  would  be  con- 
veniences for  so  large  a  brewing  as  this 
to  take  place  at  a  single  operation,  the 
quantities  of  material  required,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  proportion,  can  easily 
be  calculated. 


BEET-CULTURE. 

No  other  description  of  beet  except 
mangel-wurzel  has  been  in  the  field 
extensively  cultivated  in  Great  Britain. 
Arguments  ha:\e  not  been  wanting  in 
recent  times,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
de>ire  the  sugar-manufacture  to  be  ex- 
tended to  this  country,  to  prove  that  the 
small  common  red  beet  and  the  white 
Silesian  are  calculated  to  yield  bounti- 
ful crops  in  our  soil  and  climate,  and 
that  such  cultivation  could  not  possibly 
fail  in  Ijeing  extremely  profitable,  pro- 
vided only  a  good  market  could  be  found 
for  the  beets  when  grown  here  at  home. 
Unfortunately,  however,  to  efiect  so 
great  a  change  in  our  rural  industry 
requires  not  only  that  the  enterprise  of 
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fanners  be  excited,  but  that  new  sugar- 
manufactories  be  built,  and  a  fresh 
manufacturing  interest  be  established  at 
the  same  time.  No  fanner  will  easily 
be  persuaded  to  grow  roots  of  this  kind, 
unless  perfectly  satisfied  he  can  dispose 
of  them  readily,  when  grown,  at  a  safe 
market  near  at  hand,  as  the  cost  of 
their  transit  to  a  distance  might  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  eejual  their  worth. 
Sugar  beets,  both  red  and  .Silesian, 
arc  much  smaller  than  mangel-wurzel  ; 
and  of  the  fonncr  kind  it  is  tliose  least 
ill  .si^e  that  would  appear  to  be  richest 
in  sugar;  for  Hermann,  by  ciicmical 
analysis,  has  recorded  the  following 
results  : — 

Sugar  Beets  weighins; 

i  lb.  contained  13  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

41b.  „        1112 

2  lb.  ,,  810        „ 

3lh.  „  67 

The  British  fanner,  then,  would  have 
to  resort  to  far  different  tactics  to  those 
he  employs  in  raising  a  luxuriant  and 
heavy  crop  of  mangel  roots.  In  tlie 
latter  case  the  richer  he  manures  the 
more  bountiful  and  profitable  are  his 
returns ;  but  the  raising  of  valuable 
sugar  beets  would  be  defeated  rather 
than  promoted  by  tlie  emjiloyment  of 
high-forcing  ammoniacal  manures.  The 
article  required  would  not  tax  the 
manure-cart  much,  but  the  produce 
must  necessarily  be  a  light  one,  involv- 
ing great  trouble  and  expense  in  har- 
vesting, as  everybody  must  be  aware 
who  has  had  experience  in  ridding  land 
of  small-sized  root  crops.  But  tlie 
harvesting  itself  is  by  no  means  the 
worst  part  of  the  business,  for  every 
particle  of  earth  and  root-fil)re  would 
have  to  be  scraped  from  tlie  roofs  ere 
they  would  be  saleable,  and  the  French 
peasants  wash  them  as  well,  l)y  placing 
them  in  a  utensil  much  resembling  an 
English  potato-washer.  .Sugar  beets 
are  calculated  to  yield  about  10  per 
cent,  of  sugar  on  the  average  ;  but  about 
half  of  this  would  be  only  fit  for  mo- 
l.isses. 

BEET-8UGAR. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet 


Beet-sugar. 


is  usually  effected  by  the  following  suc- 
cessive processes  :  —  The  roots,  after 
being  carefully  washed  to  free  them 
from  all  adhering  soil  or  extraneous 
substances,  are  r.asped  or  ground  to  a 
fine  pulp,  which  is  enclosed  in  circular 
bags  and  submitted  to  hydraulic  pres- 
sure, which  is  only  gently  applied  at 
first,  and  increased  as  the  juice  ceases 
to  run,  until  it  becomes  sufiicient  to 
squeeze  out  the  greater  portion.  The 
Vags  are  piled  on  one  another  in  a 
press  for  the  purpose,  with  perforated 
metallic  plates  between  them.  After 
remaining  about  twenty  minutes,  the 
bags  are  taken  out,  the  crashed  pulp 
broken  and  re-enclosed  after  the  bags 
have  been  dipped  in  a  weak  solution 
of  tannic  acid,  cakulated  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  ferment.  An  in- 
creased pressure  is  then  applied  ;  and 
this  process  is  repeated  in  some  manu- 
factories three  or  four  times,  and  occa- 
sionally a  little  water  is  added  to  the 
cake  to  wash  out  and  assist  the  perfect 
expression  of  the  juice.  From  75  to  80 
per  cent,  of  juice  is  thus  obtained. 

The  fresh  juice  has  to  be  clarified 
and  decolorized  ere  evaporated  for 
crystallization.  Placed  in  a  large  pan 
heated  by  steam,  and  evaporated  down 
to  a  certain  specific  gravity,  when  suffi- 
ciently concentrated,  hydrate  of  lime  is 
added,  and  the  boiling  continued  for 
half  an  hour,  from  four  to  eiglit  jiarts 
of  lime  being  required,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  impurities.  The  action  of 
the  lime  separates  various  nitrogenous, 
fatty,  and  colouring  matters,  as  well  as 
certain  salts,  nitrates,  and  phosphates. 
These  partly  rise  to  the  top  in  a  scum, 
and  are  skimmed  off,  and  partly  settle 
at  the  bottom,  from  which  l!ie  clarified 
juice  is  poured  away  and  filtered  as  hot 
as  possible  through  animal  charcoal. 
Next  passed  through  filtering  vessels, 
the  juice  loses  colour,  and  is  then  eva- 
jiorated  by  steam  to  a  thick  syrup, 
\\hich  again  makes  it  brown,  and  for 
which  reason  it  has  to  be  passed  again 
through  animal  charcoal  to  make  it 
colourless. 

When  perfectly  concentrated,  the 
syrup  is  ntn  into  moulds  to  crystallize. 
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Bellwether. 


Sio. 


The  larger  portion  assumes  a  solid 
form,  and  the  remainder,  together  with 
all  impurities,  is  allowed  to  iiui  from 
the  moulds,  the  mechanical  contriv- 
ances to  assist  crystallization  and  effect 
a  separation  of  the  molasses  from  tlie 
loaf  being  similar  to  those  adopted  in 
refineries  of  cane-sugar.  In  France,  the 
average  percentage  of  pure  sugar  ob- 
tained amounts  to  about  5  per  cent,  of 
the  original  root-]ndp.  The  molasses 
furnish  a  gooil  food  for  pigs,  or  it  may 
be  converted  to  alcohol  l)y  distillation. 

BELLWETHER. 

A  sheep  wliich  leads  the  flock,  with 
a  bell  on  his  neck. 

BENT-G-BAS8. 

Tiie  common  name  a])plied  to  the 
orders  of  grasses  already  described 
under  the  heading  Agrostis.  Common 
bent-grass  is  twitch  or  couch. 

BBRE. 

The  ancient  name  of  barley,  now  ap- 
plied only  to  a  coarse  variety  sown  in 
autumn. 


BERKSHIRE  BREED  OF  PIGS. 

Berkshire  was  celebrated  for  its  breed 
of  pigs  long  e.e  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  which  has  witnessed 
such  an  improvement  in  swinish  herds 
of  every  county,  and  at  the  present  day 
heads  all   the  spotted,  dark  animals  of 


the  species  at  the  leading  shows.  Lou- 
don describes  the  old  Berkshire  pig  as 
"  being  in  general  of  a  tawny,  white, 
or  reddish  colour,  spotted  with  black  ; 
large  ears  hanging  over  the  eyes  ;  thick, 
close,  and  well-made  in  body  ;  legs 
short  ;  small  in  the  bone  ;  having  a 
disposition  to  fatten  quickly  ;  and  when 
well  fed  the  flesh  is  fine  ;  feeds  to  a 
great  weight  ;  is  good  for  either  pork 
or  bacon."  Specimens  of  this  kind  of 
pig  are  still  to  be  met  with  on  numer- 
ous farms  throughout  the  west  and 
south  of  England,  forming,  as  it  does,  a 
hardy,  useful  farmer's  pig  where  breed- 
ing for  the  manufacture  of  bacon  is  the 
princi]ial  object  desired.  ]5ut  such  ex- 
tensive improvements  have  been  made 
by  crossing  with  the  Neapolitan,  that 
few  Berkshire  herds  are  to  be  found 
that  have  not  been  refined  from  heredi- 
tary coarseness,  and  that  fail  altogether 
in  exhibiting  traces  of  the  admixture  of 
foreign  blood.  Tiie  improved  Berkshire, 
as  now  exhibited,  is  often  entirely  black, 
and  sometimes  thoroughly  white.  In 
the  former  case  the  Neapolitan  parent- 
age evidently  asserts  itself,  in  the  latter 
the  Chinese.  Both  sources  have  been 
drawn  on  extensively  to  impart  greater 
aptitude  to  fatten,  beauty  and  refine- 
ment, to  Berkshire  stocks,  and  both 
crosses  have  proved  alike  successful. 
There  are  likewise  large  and  small 
Berkshire  breeds,  just  as  there  are  large 
and  small  \'orkshire.  The  former  are 
adapted  to  lie  fed  for  bacon,  the  latter 
fiir  pork.  The  juogeny  of  an  inijiroved 
Berkshire,  from  high  aptitude  to  fatten, 
if  fed  well  on  milk  and  meal,  only  take 
a  very  short  time  to  develop  into 
jilump,  heavy  ]iorkers,  fitted  in  all  re- 
sjicets  to  gratify  that  extensively  pre- 
vailing taste  so  much  on  the  increase  in 
all  our  large  towns  for  young  delicate 
■>oik. 

BILBERRY. 

Another  name  for  the  wortleberry — 
a    sweet    fruit    growing    on    a   small 
shrub. 
BIN. 

A  place  for  storing  corn,   wine,  or 
bread. 
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Bind-weed. 


Blackbird. 


BINDWEED. 

There  are  two  kinds — rolygonuDi 
CoHVolvtilus,  a  common  annual  climber, 
which  infests  cornfields  when  allowed 
to  become  foul,  with  heart-shaped 
leaves  and  greenish-white  flowers, 
yielding  nuts  resembling  small  buck- 
wheat ;  and  Convolvulus  arvensis,  also 
a  twining  plant,  with  arrow-headed 
leaves  and  pale-pink  flowers.  This 
plant  likes  dry,  sandy  soils,  and  clings 
round  the  growing  com,  often  binding 
several  stalks  together. 

BIRCH-TREES. 

A  well-kno\\n  variety  of  forest  spe- 
cies, verj'  generally  to  be  met  with,  but 
most  extensively  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  where,  not  many  years  since, 
it  produced  the  universal  wood,  used  for 
almost  evei-y  purpose,  not  only  for  beds, 
chairs,  tables,  and  domestic  furniture, 
but  for  dishes  and  spoons  ;  while  ropes 
and  horse-harness  were  made  out  of  the 
spray  by  heating  and  twisting  it.  The 
tree  is  extremely  hardy,  and  only  one 
or  two  others  approach  so  near  the 
North  Pole.  It  is  often  planted  as  a 
nurse  for  other  trees,  such  as  the  oak 
and  chestnut.  The  tree  attains  to  a 
height  of  about  30  feet,  and  arrives  at 
maturity  in  seventy  years.  The  weep- 
ing birch  is  anotlier  variety,  which 
grows  rather  higher,  and  is  much  more 
oniamental  and  valuable.  The  wood 
of  both  varieties  has  a  light  colour, 
sliaded  with  red,  but  is  not  of  great 
durability,  and  principally  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fish-casks,  the  price 
being  from  6d.  to  Sd.  per  cubic  foot. 
Some  choice  niarbled  and  veined  spe- 
cimens are,  however,  sought  after  for 
veneering  purposes,  on  account  of  sus- 
ceptibility to  receive  a  high  polish. 
Uirch  bark  is  in  demand  for  tanning, 
and  preferred  by  fisiiermen  to  any  other 
in  preserving  nets  and  cordage.  Birch 
wine  is  also  occasionally  produced  by 
the  trees  being  tapped  in  warm  weather 
towards  the  end  of  spring  and  the  be- 
ginning of  summer,  by  boring  a  hole  in 
the  trunk,  from  which  the  sap  flows 
copiously. 


BIRD-NETTING. 

A  favourite  night  pastime  in  the 
vicinity  of  farmyartls,  thatched  cottages, 
woods,  and  plantations,  is  bird-netting, 
or  bird-butting,  as  it  is  sometimes 
termed,  the  object  being  to  catch  spar- 
rows, linnets,  thnishes,  and  small  birds 
by  disturbing  them  from  their  roosting- 
places.  A  large  net,  attached  to  two 
rods  about  8  ft.  in  length,  bent  at  the 
top,  to  round  off  the  head  of  the  wea- 
pon, is  held  open,  with  the  ends  of  the 
rods  grasped  firmly  in  either  hand,  and 
while  a  companion  walks  slightly  in 
advance  with  a  lantern,  the  operator 
attacks  the  eaves  of  a  com-stack  or 
thatched  building,  where  sparrows  and 
other  small  birds  usually  sleep.  He 
does  this  by  rubbing  against  the  eaves 
with  the  left  rod  of  the  net,  which  is 
extended  open  by  the  right  rod,  lield  in 
the  other  hand.  The  bird  is  disturbed 
by  the  noise,  and,  rushing  from  its  hole, 
flies  towards  the  light  of  the  lantern 
and  against  the  net,  which  is  instantly 
shut,  and  laid  flat  on  the  ground. 
Holly-bushes,  privet  fences,  and  ever- 
green shrubs  are  likewise  favourite 
roosting-places  for  small  birds,  includ- 
ing blackbirds  and  thrushes.  These 
are  attacked  in  the  same  way,  and  it  is 
seldom  the  snarer  is  disappointed.  A 
dark  night  in  October  or  November  is 
the  best  period  for  indulging  in  the 
sport. 

BIRD-"WT!ED   BINES  (Convolvu- 
lus arvensis).    (.v<t  Bind-weed.) 
A  weed  common  in  cornfields. 

BIRTHWORT. 

The  BirtJiwort  family  forms  a  botani- 
cal order  called  Aristolochiarcn-. 

BLACKBERRY. 

The  fruit  of  the  bramble,  found  in 
large  quantities  by  the  wayside  and  on 
hedges  in  autumn,  and  gathered  for 
confectioneiy  and  preserves.  Likewise 
occasionally  made  into  a  sweet,  dark- 
coloured  wine. 

BLACKBIRD. 

One  of  our  sweetest  British  songsters, 
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Slack-cattle. 


which  pours  forth  a  rich  flow  of  melody 
to  -gladden  summer  evening;  wall<s. 

BliACKCATTLE. 

Cattle  kept  in  the  Scotch  Highlands. 


-S^^t 


BLACK-COCK. 

A  name  for  the  Heath-cock,  found 
in  llie  North  of  England  moors,  tlie 
Iliglilands  of  Scotland,  and  parts  of 
North  Wales.  Originally,  also,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  New  Forest  and 
Dartmoor. 


Black-faced  Heath  Sheep. 

moreland  and  Cumberland  being  the 
jiristine  seat  of  the  race  in  the  British 
kingdom  ;  and  naturalists  have  pointed 
to  the  fact,  that  the  thin  long  coating  ot 
the  animal,  resembling  hair  rather  tlian 
wool,  proves  it  to  be  a  native  of  a  cold, 
wet  region,  corresponding  to  the  ele- 
^ated  portions  of  the  counties  named, 
together  willi  those  of  Northumberland, 
Durliani,  and  Lancashire,  which  are 
from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the  level 
i)f  tlie  sea,  and  have  a  Avet,  spongy, 
Immid  climate.  Tlie  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  Black-faced  Heath  Shec]) 
are  black  or  mottled  face  and  legs,  with 
nui/.zle  and  lips  of  a  lighter  hue,  horns 
inclining  outward  and  forward,  with 
two  or  three  spiral  twists  in  the  males  ; 
carcase  long,  round,  and  firm  ;  witlc 
chest,  I'bbust  limbs,  shoulders  and  ribs 
full  ;  wool  long,  waved  and  wiry,  free 
from  black  spots,  but  destitute  of  the 
felting  property ;  short  tail,  mealy 
mouth,  briglit,  vivacious  eye.  Tlic 
breed  is  now  found  in  greatest  perfec- 
tion on  the  hills  of  Lanark,  Dumfries, 


HEATH    RAM. 

BLACK-FACED  HEATH 
SHEEP. 
The  Highlands  of  .Scotland  and  the 
mountainous  tracts  of  the  extreme  North 
of  England  produce  large  and  nume- 
rous flocks  of  this  breed,  which  is  of 
very  remote  origin.  Conjecture  )ioints 
to  the  probability  of  the  moors  of  West- 


HEATH   EWE. 

and  Ayr.  During  the  whole  winter  the 
ewe  flocks  ramble  the  hills,  and  subsist 
almost  entirely  on  the  coarse  and  scanty 
herb.ige  they  afford,  hay  being  only 
given  when  the  ground  is  covered  witii 
snow.  Under  such  circumstances  they 
hold  condition  better  than  any  o  her 
mountain  sheep  left  to  shift  by  its  own 
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Black  Sheep  crossed. 


exertions.  Giving  turnips  to  ewes 
before  lambing  down  is  deemed  by 
sonic  a  dangerous  practice,  as  the  horns 
of  tlie  unborn  male  lambs  are  thereby 
stimulated  too  much,  and  the  period 
of  lambing  is  rendered  a  fatal  one  both 
to  dam  and  offspring.  The  lambs  are 
usually  not  allowed  to  fall  till  late  in 
spring,  when  a  little  fresh  grass  com- 
meiices  to  appear  on  the  hills.  Between 
the  20th  and  30th  of  November  is  the 
proper  period  assigned  for  placing  the 
rams  \\'\\.\\  the  Hocks,  and  the  crop  is 
expected  in  April.  Weaning  takes 
place  in  August  or  September.  The 
ewes  drop  their  first  lambs  at  two  years 
old,  and  are  disposed  of  at  four. 
On  the  most  elevated  and  stormy 
regions  they  are  not  allowed  to  breed 
until  three  years  old  ;  and  in  such  cases 
are  kept  a  year  longer  before  being 
drafted  off.  These  draft-ewes  are  usually 
purchased  for  better  grazing  districts  or 
arable  farms,  to  rear  an  additional  crop 
of  cross-bred  fat  lambs,  and  afterwards 
get  fattened  themselves.  Many  of  the 
wether  lambs  are  sold  soon  after  \\ean' 
ing  to  occupy  still  more  elevated  moun- 
tain tracts  than  those  of  their  parentage, 
where  they  gather  subs-lstence  three, 
four,  and  sometimes  five  years,  ere  dis- 
posed of  for  fattening  purposes.  Black- 
faced  sheep  are  reputed  to  graze  well, 
being  less  restless,  and  more  patient  of 
confinement,  than  many  breeds  of  moun- 
tain sheep  ;  and,  being  ready  feeders, 
will  fatten  ou  turnips  or  grass  to  about 
16  lb.  per  quarter  \\ithout  giving  much 
trouble. 

BLACK  SHEEP  CROSSED. 

This  breed,  like  many  others,  resists 
crossing  for  permanent  improvement  ; 
but  black-faced  ewes  are  purchased 
very  extensively  by  graziers  and  arable- 
land  farmers  to  raise  crops  of  fat  lambs 
by  a  first  cross  with  Leicester  rams.  On 
the  better  description  of  sheep-breeding 
farms  the  ewes  are  of  this  first  cross  ; 
and  if  they  can  be  kept  tnie  to  it,  much 
better  sheep  are  brought  to  market, 
of  far  higher  value  to  the  grazier,  as 
they  will  get  4  lb.  or  5  lb.  per  ciuartcr 
heavier  than  those  of  the  original  iireed. 


Bleeding. 


and  fatten  in  much  quicker  time.  They 
prove  well  for  the  butcher,  while  the 
consumer  praises  the  flavour  of  tlie 
mutton.  The  great  improvements 
effected  in  the  management  of  almost 
all  descriptions  of  land  during  the  past 
half-century  have  caused  many  of  the 
Northern  hills,  once  exclusively  the 
home  of  this  breed,  to  be  adapted  for 
the  more  valuable  Cheviots  ;  conse- 
quently black -faced  sheep  of  native 
purity  may  be  much  less  numerous  than 
some  years  ago;  but,  as  there  are  exten- 
sive mountain  tracts  in  Scotland  not 
well  adapted  for  any  other,  there  is  no 
probaljility  of  this  hardy  race  soon  be- 
coming extinct.  The  plentiful  supply 
of  cheap  lambs,  hoggets,  and  e^^•es  of 
this  mountain  race  always  finding  its 
way  to  the  fairs  and  markets  in  Lan- 
arkshire and  elsewhere,  is  of  material 
consequence  to  graziers  when  other  kinds 
are  extravagantly  dear.  Prices  often 
range  as  low  as  from  8s.  to  14s.  for 
laml)6,  and  14s.  to  22s.  for  hoggets, 
wethers,  and  ewes. 

BLACKLEGS. 

A  disease  to  which  calves  and  shee() 
are  liable,  by  a  sort  of  jelly  settling  on 
the  legs,  and  sometimes  on  the  neck. 

BLACK  PUDDINGS. 

A  farm-house  dish,  made  when  pigs 
are  killed.  The  netlings,  or  entrails 
of  the  animal,  after  being  well  cleansed, 
are  stuffed  with  a  mixture  of  groats, 
chopped  sage,  or  spice,  and  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  slaughtered  pig.  After 
the  ends  of  these  stuffed  rolls  have  been 
well  secured  with  string,  they  are  placed 
in  a  large  pot  to  boil. 

BLADDER     CAMPION      (Sileno 

inflata). 
A  weed   abundant   in  cornfields  on 
calcareous  soils. 

BLEEDING. 

The  common  remedy  resorted  to  by 
all  ignorant  country  farriers  in  the  ail- 
ments of  live  stock  is  to  bleed  them. 
Th.e  practice  originally  was  just  as 
extensively  and   wantonly   applied    iu 
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depriving  poor  human  kind  of  the 
purple  current  of  existence  ;  but  as  it 
is  now  accounted  decidedly  erroneous 
in  scientific  treatment  to  drain  the 
veins  of  the  very  substance  required  to 
foriify  the  system  against  the  enervating 
forces  of  disease,  the  probabiHty  pre- 
sents itself  that  even  tlie  humblest 
animals  will  soon  no  longer  be  sub- 
mitted to  such  barbarous  treatment. 
Cows,  calves,  and  horses  arc  usually 
bled  in  the  neck,  sheep  at  the  eye-vein, 
either  over  or  below  the  eye,  pigs  by 
having  their  tails  cut  off  or  their  ears 
slit. 

BLIGHT. 

A  general  term  comprehending  vari- 
ous and  veiy  different  influences  that 
affect  plants  disadvantageously,  the 
terms  being  applied  to  vegetable  phe- 
nomena almost  in  as  wide  a  sense  as 
disease  is  to  animal.  The  cause  of 
blight  is  well-nigh  always  associated 
with  peculiar  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  minds  of  common  people ; 
while,  in  most  cases,  it  exists  in  the 
soil  itself,  and  affects  the  root  ere 
patent  to  the  eye  on  the  foliage.  The 
potato  blight  is,  jK-rhaps,  the  most  won- 
derful thing  of  the  kind  that  ever  oc- 
curred. Stricken  of  a  sudden  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  not  in  a  solitary  dis- 
trict or  even  country,  but  all  over  the 
world,  the  plant  has,  at  every  return- 
ing season  since,  exhibited  more  or  less 
signs  of  the  malady,  although  evidently 
becoming  fainter  and  less  destructive  in 
its  influences  as  time  proceeds.  This, 
surely,  must  have  been  nothing  short 
of  a  plant  pestilence,  of  similar  nature 
to  the  rinderpest  in  affecting  cattle,  or 
the  jilague  in  decimaling  the  human 
race  ;  and  that  all  living  organisms, 
vegetable  no  less  than  animal,  arc 
liable,  from  some  cause,  to  such  sud- 
den visitations,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  records  of  practical  experience 
and  the  unfoldings  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy. And  if  vegetable  life  is 
governed  by  the  same  laws  as  animal 
life  in  this  respect,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  it  is  just  as  susceptible  to  diseases 
of  a  less  virulent  tendency.     Because 


Blood  as  Manure. 


insects  generally  appear  on  foliage  when 
blighted,  the  superficial  observer  attri- 
butes to  their  agency  the  cause;  wherea? 
in  very  many  instances  they  are  the 
effect  only  of  the  malady.  Parasites 
naturally  breed  from  corruption  and 
decay ;  and  whether  plant  life  inherits 
sickness  and  decrepitude  from  sterility 
in  the  soil,  or  a  l)ad  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  poison  assimilated  by  root 
or  leaf,  or  through  mechanical  and  acci- 
dental injuries,  the  debility  of  consti- 
tutional tendencies  will  be  tolerably  sure 
to  afford  new  conditions  of  existence 
to  myriads  of  creeping  things. 

BLIND."WORM. 

The  Glowworm. 

BLOOD  AS  FOOD  FOR  PIGS. 

The  dry  matter  of  blood  and  of  lean 
flesh  is  almost  identical  in  comj)osilion, 
and  as  pigs  will  readily  devour  the 
blood  of  other  animals,  the  substance 
is  frequently  given  to  them  as  fomi, 
particularly  at  slaughtering-places  in 
country  towns  and  villages.  I'layfair 
affords  the  following  analysis  : — 

Drj'  Ox-blood.       Dry  Ox-flcsh. 

Carbon   ..  ..     5435  ..  S4'2 

Hydrogen         ..       7'50  ..  789 

Nitrogen  ..     1576  ..  1567 

Oxygen..  ..     2239  ..  2232 

Practical  experience  proves  that 
blood  may  affcud  excellent  forcing 
nutriment  for  pigs,  particularly  in 
stimulating  growth  and  heating  the 
system  ;  but,  as  may  be  naturally  sup- 
posed, milder  alteratives  of  diet  should 
l)e  afforded  at  the  same  time.  When 
given  in  large  quantities  to  fattening 
hogs,  without  an  .adequate  admixture  of 
the  meal  of  cereal  grain,  the  bacon  is 
always  flabby,  and  of  coarse,  inferior 
quality. 

BLOOD  AS  MANURE. 

The  slaughtering-houses  of  large 
towns  yield  large  quantities  of  blood, 
some  of  which  is  purchased  by  manure- 
manufacturers  to  form  nitro-phosphates 
and  blood-manures ;  but  as  this  sub- 
stance contains  from  79  to  82  ]>arts 
water  and  only  from   18  to  21    parts 
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chemical  matter,  and  of  this  less  than  a 
sixtli  part  being  nitrogen,  it  appears 
tolerably  clear  that  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  the  substance  would  have  to  be 
used  to  raise  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
ill  a  concentrated  mixture  with  phos- 
]:ihates  for  a  base  to  any  great  extent. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  far  more  practical 
agent  for  the  purpose,  and  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  one  most  generally  employed. 
Blood,  however,  is  a  powerful  fertilizer, 
one  ton  of  it  in  the  litjuid  slate  being 
etjuivalent,  so  far  as  the  value  of  the 
nitrogen  contained,  to  ^  tons  of  farm- 
yard manure,  while  a  ton  of  dried 
blood,  from  which  the  water  has  been 
expelled,  is  equivalent  to  30  tons  of 
farm-yard  manure.  In  a  practical 
experiment  made  by  Professor  Hermb- 
stadt  it  was  found  that — 

Soil  M-ithout  m.iniire  yields  . .  •  •  3  fold. 
Do.  dressed  with  old  herbage,  green 

leaves,  &c.  . .  . .  ■ .     S  „ 

Do.  dressed  with  cow-dung     ..  ..     7  ,, 

Do.  dressed  with  pigeon-dung  ..     9  ,, 

Do.  dressed  with  horse-dung  . .  ..   10  ,, 

Do.  dressed  with  human  urine  ..12  ,, 

Do.  dressed  with  sheep-dung  ..12  „ 

Do.  dressed  with  human  manure  ..14  ,, 

Do.  dressed  with  bullockb' btuod  ••14  ,> 


Blue  Tits. 


cently  in  the  New  World  for  the  cap- 
lure  of  runaway  slaves.  .\  true  blood- 
hound stands  about  28  inches  liigli  and 
is  very  muscular,  compact,  and  strong, 
with  a  broad  forehead,  and  face  nar- 
rowed towards  the  muzzle,  nostril? 
wide  and  well-developed,  ears  pendu- 
lous and  broad  at  the  base,  voice  deep 
and  sonorous,  colour  a  reddish  tan, 
darkening  gradually  towards  the  upper 
parts. 


"3^ 

BLUE  ROCK  PIGEONS. 

One  of  the  hardiest,  the  commonest, 
but  also  the  most  profitable  of  domestic 
l^igeons.  In  a  wild  staf£  this  variety 
breeds  in  great  numbers  upon  the  rocky 
parts  of  the  West  of  Scotland  and  the 
Western  Isles.  The  French  call  it 
bisd. 


BLOODHOUND.  ' 

This  dog  was  common  in  Great 
Britain  in  ancient  times,  and  then  often 
employed  for  the  detection  of  sheep- 
stealers.      It   has  been  used  more  re- 


A  well-known  small  bird,  called  by 
boys  tomtit.  He  is  a  lively  little 
fellow,  never  for  a  moment  at  rest,  but 
gardeners  give  him  a  dreadful  character. 
His  plumage  is  very  beautiful,  the  bill 
exceeding  strong.  The  tit  makes  its 
nest  in  the  holes  of  trees.  There  are 
several  other  members  of  this  family  ; 
viz.,  the  Ox-eye-tit,  the  Cole-tit,  the 
Bottle-tit,  the  Marsh-tit,  &c. 
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BOAB. 

Tlie  male  of  swine. 
BOG-BEAN. 

Moiyaittlus    trifoliata,    called     also 
Buck -bean  and  Marsh  tixToil. 

BOG-HOLES. 

Boggy  spots  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  valleys  on  the  plastic  clay  for- 
mation, caused  by  upright  springs. 
The  blotch  only  covers  a  i^w  feet  of 
surface,  but  presents  to  view  a  shaking 
quagmire,  emitting  foul  ferruginous 
water.  The  surface  may  have  a  spongy 
vegetable  coating  sufficient  to  bear  a 
cautious  human  foot  ;  but,  broken 
through,  nothing  but  soft  mud  mi.xed 
with  water  is  found  below,  to  a  depth 
of  from  15  to  20  feet.  Serious  acci- 
dents have  frequently  occurred  by  cat- 
tle getting  into  such  quagmires,  which 
generally  may  be  easily  cured  by 
the  discovery  of  the  holes  up  which 
the  upward  spring  discharges  itself. 
These  should  have  a  quantity  of  stones 
thro^vn  into  them,  to  keep  the  mud 
down.  A  cartload  or  two  to  each  hole 
will  be  found  sufficient.  The  water 
will,  of  course,  still  rise  through  the 
stones,  and  should  be  led  away  by 
drains  to  the  nearest  open  ditch.  From 
the  thick  scum  of  iron  this  water  gene- 
rally holds,  ordinary  drain-pipes  are  ill 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  a  better 
material  for  such  covered  drains  would 
be  stones,  or  even  thorns  or  brushwood. 
If  a  quantity  of  furze  or  heather  be 
thrown  into  the  faulty  places  with  the 
stones  designed  to  keep  down  the  mud, 
the  water  will  rise  much  clearer,  drained 
of  some  of  the  ferriiginous  scum  that 
has  the  property  of  stopping  up  the 
drains. 

BOG-RECLAMATION. 

The  reclamation  of  bogs  is  at  best  a 
work  of  some  difficulty,  but  one  Avhich 
varies  considerably  with  local  circum- 
stances connected  with  facilities  for 
drainage,  the  irregularities  of  surface, 
the  proximity  or  distance  of  limestone 
and  clay,  and  above  all,  the  nature  of 
the  bog  itself.      Not  only  are  the  sur- 


Bog-reclamation. 


faces  of  many  insufficiently  solidified  to 
bear  the  human  foot  unshod  with  pat- 
tens, but  some  have  been  described  as 
too  tender  to   bear  the  pressure   of  a 
snipe.     The  system  Mr.  Reid  has  given 
embodiment  to  in  his  prize  essay  on  the 
draining   and  reclamation   of    mosse.s, 
&c.,  has  been  very  extensively  endorsed 
wilh  practical  approval.      One  of  his 
principles  was  draining  by  covered  sod 
drains,  emptying  themselves  info  open 
ditches.       To    show   what    difficulties 
often  present  themselves  in  the  way  of 
drainage,  we  l;ave  only  to  advert  to  the 
recorded  experience  of  Mr.   Campbell, 
of  Islay,  in  reclaiming  a  tract  of  120 
acres,  which  had  in  the  first  place  to  be 
divided  into  fields  of   10  acres  each  by 
open  drains  7  feet  wide  at  top,  2  feet 
at  bottom,  and  6  feet  deep.     To  make 
these,  small  planks  were  used  to  give 
the  labourers  footing,   two  planks  for 
each     man,     which     they    alternately 
kicked  backwards,  as  they  retreated  by 
means  of  a  ledge  of  wootl,  nailed  at  the 
end  of  the  board;    but  sometimes  the 
jilanks   sank  too    deep    to  be   moved 
without  lifting    by   the   hands.      The 
whole  mass  was  cut  out  in  spits  like 
flights   of   stairs,    and   formed   into   a 
sloping  bank  on  the  side  of  the  channel, 
into  whiclr  quicks  were  planted  for  a 
fence.     The  draining  of  the  fields  was 
effected    by  men   sliod   with   pattens, 
and  to  prevent  the  drains  closing  as  fast 
as  opened  by   the    lateral  pressure  of 
water,  a  sod  wedge  had  to  be  put  in  at 
a  distance  of  every  10  feet,  which  had 
to  be  cut   at  some  distance  from  the 
spot  and  conveyed  by  hand  slides  to 
the  drains.     The  drains   were  cut  5^ 
feet  deep,  14  inches  wide  at  top,  and 
21  feet  apart.      The  sod  wedges  were 
made  6  inches  thick,    12  inches  broad 
at  top,  and  declining  according  to  the 
bevel  of  the  drain.     When  firmly  fixed 
with  18  inches  of  hollow  space  under- 
neath, the  side  pressure  gave  them  a 
l^ower  of  resistance  to  withstand  a  man 
junqjing  on  them  to  break  them  down. 
jN'otwithslanding  the  dripping  of  these 
wedged  drains,  the  bog  had  to  be  cul- 
tivated the  first  year  with  horses  shod 
with  pattens.       The   drains    remained 
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Bog?. 


ill  this  state  until  the  fifth  year,  when 
tiie  bog  had  subsi'Jed  three  feet  and  a 
half,  and  the  wedges  were  within  9 
inches  of  tlie  surface,  with  the  channel 
below  reduced  to  from  18  inches  to  12 
inches.  Fresh  wedge-drains  were  then 
made  between  the  old  ones,  and  the 
main  channels,  although  they  had  been 
scoured  every  second  year,  now  re- 
Muired  to  be  fresh  cut  to  their  original 
dimensions. 

Li  cultivating  bogs  the  surface  is  fre- 
quently burnt.  \N'here  quicklime  can 
be  procured  in  plentiful  supply  without 
difficulty,  the  vegetable  surface  is  some- 
times reduced  to  a  fit  state  through  its 
action.  Marl,  clay,  and  sand  are  like- 
wise spread  over  the  spongy,  fibrous 
mass  wherever  any  of  those  earths  are 
at  hand,  or  not  too  far  distant  to  render 
the  heavy  cartage  an  expensive  matter. 
For  a  few  years  green  crops  have  to  be 
exclusively  grown,  which  gradually  get 
more  and  more  prolific  as  the  crude 
vegetable  surface  decays  and  more  solid 
matter  is  developed,  in  hastening  which 
process  the  droppings  and  treading  of 
sheep  materially  assist.  After  two  or 
three  courses  of  green  cropping,  heavy 
crops  of  oats  may  generally  be  raised, 
and  in  some  instances  this  grain  may, 
and  frequently  is,  grown  from  the  very 
first.  Bogs  once  perfectly  reclaimed, 
evince  great  powers  of  fertility,  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  vegetable  substance 
having  existence  below  to  nourish  the 
full  development  of  any  plants,  if  mineral 
nutriment  be  only  present  in  sufficient 
abundance  also.  Mr.  Nimmo,  in  re- 
cording the  reclamation  of  bog-land  by 
the  late  Lord  Palmerston  in  1826,  says  : 
"In  four  months  after  the  spade  was  put 
into  it  we  had  very  fine  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, and  rape,  and  so  on,  growing  there 
as  good  as  on  any  land  in  the  world." 

BOGS. 

There  have  been  many  speculations 
broached  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of 
those  numerous  bogs  which  cover  vast 
areas  of  space  in  Ireland,  and  in  Eng- 
land are  to  be  met  with  frequently, 
some  on  the  tops  of  mountains  and 
others  in  valleys  and  plains.     Captain 


I'ortlock,  a  distinguished  geologist, 
lays  down  the  following  theory  of 
bog-formation  : — "A  shallow  pool  in- 
duced and  favoured  the  veg(;tation  of 
aquatic  plants,  which  gradually  crept  in 
from  the  borders  towards  the  deeper 
centre.  Mud  accumulated  from  their 
roots  and  stalks,  and  a  spongy  semi- 
fluid mass  was  thus  formed,  well  fitted 
for  the  growth  of  moss,  which,  especially 
spJiagiium,  now  began  to  luxuriate;  this 
absorbing  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
and  continuing  to  shoot  out  new  plants 
above,  \\hile  the  old  were  decaying, 
rotting,  and  compressing  into  a  solid 
substance  below,  gradually  replaced  the 
water  by  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter. 
In  this  manner  the  marsh  might  be 
filled  up,  while  the  central  or  moister 
portion  continuing  to  excite  a  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  moss,  it  would  be 
gradually  raised  above  the  edges,  until 
the  whole  surface  had  attained  an 
elevation  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
surface-water  by  existing  channels  of 
drainage,  when  its  further  increase 
would  in  some  degree  be  arrested. " 

Two  descriptions  of  bogs  are  to  be 
found  in  Great  Britain, — the  black  and 
the  red.  Chatmoss,  in  Lancashire,  is  of 
the  latter,  and  so  likewise  is  the  exten- 
sive peat-bog  of  Allen,  in  Ireland,  which 
runs  through  several  counties.  These 
red  peat-bogs  or  peat-mosses  generally 
occupy  extensive  areas  where  they 
appear.  They  cover  in  Ireland  alone 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres, 
and  are  of  an  average  depth  of  25  feet. 
Arthur  \oung  describes  one  of  the 
worst  specimens  as  "a  red  bog  of  a 
light  foggy  sul)stance,  like  a  bed  of  tow 
wliich  would  not  burn  in  turf  :  it  pro- 
duced nothing  but  bog-berries.  A  part 
of  it  so  very  wet  that  the  drains  could 
not  be  cut  at  first  wider  than  4  feet,  and 
2  spits  deep."  Vet  this  selfsame  tract, 
which  excited  Arthur  Young's  attention, 
was  subsequently  reclaimed,  and  be- 
came some  of  the  best  land  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  black  bogs  are 
frequently  found  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, but  in  England  many  appear  in 
valleys,  where  they  afford  an  abundant 
store  of  fuel  to  the  turf-cutters. 
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BOLTING. 

A  method  in  flour-mills  of  sifting  the 
meal  through  a  cloth  to  keep  back  the 
bran. 

BONE  APPLICATIONS. 

The  application  of  bones  as  a  manure 
for  turnips  is  believed  to  have  been 
first  made  about  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  on  the  limestone 
district  between  Doncaster  and  Knares- 
borough ;  but  they  were  first  used  un- 
crushed,  and  in  large  quantities.  Mr. 
vStrickland,  in  his  survey  hereafter 
quoted  from,  says  that  bones  had 
been  used  a  few  years  previously  to 
1 812  by  some  farmers  at  the  rate  of 
from  60  to  70  bushels  per  acre,  at  a 
cost  of  2s.  per  bushel.  Among  the 
first  experimenters,  the  names  are  re- 
corded of  Colonel  St.  Leger,  SirTatton 
Sykes,  and  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Great  Lim- 
ber. Until  machinery  was  devised  to 
crush  them,  which  was  not  until  several 
years  afterwards,  their  application  for 
this  purpose  was  restricted  to  a  few 
landlords  and  large  farm-capitalists. 
Mr.  G.  Legard  says:  "The  process 
of  crushing  bones  by  machinery  began 
about  the  year  1814,  but  the  machinery 
employed  was  rude,  and  tlie  fragments 
of  bone  were  large.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  until  181S  farmers  ventured  on 
tlie  experiment  of  half-inch  bones  for 
tlieir  turnip-crop."  But  still  more  re- 
cently, even  up  to  1830,  half-inch  or 
crushed  bones  were  only  very  seldom 
used.  A  few  large  farmers  here  and 
there,  who  could  afford  to  purchase  a 
crushing-mill,  adopted  the  practice,  but 
other  farmers  only  used  bones  in  small 
quantities,  purcliasing  them  occasionally 
of  the  country  dealers,  and  breaking 
the  lairge  ones  a  little  finer  by  the  aid 
of  sledge-hammers.  The  large  quan- 
tities required  to  be  used  in  that  state 
to  work  a  perceptible  difference  pre- 
cluded all  but  wealthy  farmers  from 
availing  themselves  of  their  beneficial 
uses.  Thus,  for  nearly  twenty  years 
after  their  fertilizing  properties  became 
known,  they  were  regarded  as  a  manure 
slow  in  ant  ion  bwf.  la<iijuig  in  good  re« 


Bones. 


suits,  requiring  to  be  laid  on  the  land 
at  an  outlay  of  from  £"]  to  ;^io  per 
acre  with  a  view  to  ulterior  benefit. 

BONES. 

To  the  extensive  use  of  bones  as  a 
manure  for  turnips  is  directly  attribu- 
table the  rapid  and  comprehensive 
adoption  of  the  plant  into  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  light  and  medium-class  soils, 
which  has  been  the  foundation  of  those 
improved  systems  of  heavy  stockages 
and  high  management  that  have  ijuite 
effected  a  revolution  in  British  agricul- 
ture during  the  past  half-century.  When 
Arthur  Young  took  his  northern  tour 
in  1770,  turnips  were  not  grown  at  all  on 
150  out  of  the  250  farms  he  inspected  ; 
and  Mr.  Strickland,  in  his  survey  of 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  1812, 
deplored  the  state  of  the  farming,  al- 
though the  Norfolk  rotation  had  been 
previously  introduced ;  and,  quoting 
Mr.  Tuke,  thus  describes  the  state  of 
things: — -"The  land  becomes  com- 
jjletcly  exhausted.  The  quantity  of 
straw  does  not  afford  a  sufficient  return 
for  the  turnip  crop  ;  that  consequently 
fails,  and,  of  course,  the  succeeding 
crop  of  corn,  and  the  seed  grass  also. 
Little  stock  is  therefore  kept,  and  the 
land,  instead  of  being  improved,  be- 
comes of  less  value  than  when  in  open 
sheep-\\alk."  The  same  description 
would  at  that  period  have  been  appli- 
caljle  to  the  uplands  of  Nottinghamshire 
and  Cambridgeshire,  the  chalk  soils  of 
the  south-west  of  England,  and  indeed 
all  the  thin  high  dry  soils  throughout 
the  country;  while  the  better  quality 
arable  farms,  from  inability  to  sujiport 
but  few  stock,  and  affoniing  nothing 
but  straw  for  manure,  were  kept  in 
wretched  condition,  and  gave  what 
would  now  be  deemed  beggarly  returns. 
The  change  which  has  come  over 
the  face  of  the  country  since  then, 
and  brought  warren  and  waste,  heath 
and  common,  mountain  and  moor  all 
to  revel  in  the  lap  of  plenty,  and  smile 
with  verdant  growth  and  golden  har- 
vests, is  one  of  which  every  Briton  may 
be  justly  proud.  Yet  the  source  of 
all    this  social  progress   and   material 
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increase  of  national  wealth  may  be 
directly  traced  to  the  discovery  of  a 
new  manure,  the  humble  commodity 
to  which  allusion  is  being  made. 

In  the  works  of  the  early  agricultural 
authors  not  the  slightest  indication  ap- 
pears that  the  matter  contained  in  bones 
was  known  to  have  fertilizing  properties. 
Indeed  it  may  be  conclusively  affirmed 
that  the  discovery  does  not  date  further 
back  than  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  About  that  period  public  at- 
tention was  first  directed  to  the  fact  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield,  ^\■here, 
in  excavating  for  building  purposes, 
certain  waste  bones  from  the  cutlery 
manufactories,  which  had  been  buried 
for  years,  were  dug  up  and  carted  away 
as  rubbish  to  be  spread  on  some  neigh- 
bouring grass-fields.  The  won>lerful 
effects  from  this  application  could  not 
fail  in  arresting  attention,  and  led  to 
the  owners  of  other  grass-fields  becom- 
ing desirous  of  obtaining  more  of  the 
fertilizing  commodity ;  and  thus  the 
pits  and  holes  into  which  the  manufac- 
turers of  Sheffield  had  been  accustomed 
for  generations  to  throw  bones  as  a 
nuisance,  were  one  after  another  ex- 
cavated, and  their  stores  gradually  in- 
creased in  value  for  use  as  a  fertilizer. 
At  the  time  Arthur  Young  was  on  his 
Northern  tour  (1770),  this  mode  of 
manuring  had  sufliciently  extended  it- 
self to  attract  his  notice,  for  he  says  : — 
"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield 
bones  are  a  common  manure  ;  they  lay 
a  chaldron  per  acre  on  grass,  and  find 
them  excellent."  The  same  writer,  in 
treating  of  the  farming  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Albans,  shows  that 
bones  were  beginning  to  be  appreciated 
there  at  the  same  period,  for  he  makes 
the  following  allusion  : — "  From  Lon- 
don they  bring  many  sorts  of  manure. 
They  carrry  up  hay,  straw,  &c. ,  and 
come  down  loaded  with  bones,  cows' 
or  hogs'  hair,  cows'  hoofs,  coal-ashes, 
soot,  horse-dung.  The  hair  and  hoofs 
are  about  a  guinea  a  load  of  40  bushels  ; 
bones  from  8s.  to  15  s.  .  .  .  Bones  are 
a  very  odd  manure  ;  but  they  find  them 
of  great  benefit  to  their  clay  lands,  and 
they  will  last  twenty  years  good."     If 
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Arthur  Young  could  have  lived  to  the 
]:>resent  day,  he  would  indeed  have 
found  bones  a  very  odd  vianitye,  suffi- 
ciently so  to  clothe  hill  and  dale,  heather- 
waste  and  mountain-top — the  entire 
country  in  fact — in  a  brilliant  garment 
of  luxuriant  green,  and  bring  fertility 
and  aflluence  in  exchange  for  that 
general  poverty  he  so  grievously  de- 
plored. 

BONES,  DISSOLVED. 

Although  the  progress  of  bone-ma- 
nuring received  its  first  important  start 
with  the  invention  of  crushing-ma- 
chinery, it  was  not  until  Liebig  made 
the  invaluable  suggestion  that  the  sub- 
stance is  capable  of  being  vastly  econo- 
mized by  the  dissolving  influences  of 
sulphuric  acid  being  applied  thereto, 
that  the  great  advance  was  made  that 
has  since  made  this  mode  of  fertilizing 
land  all  but  universal.  On  the  sug- 
gestion being  practically  experimented 
on,  the  late  Philip  I'usey,  with  that 
sound  practical  common  sense  and 
acute  insight  into  the  nature  of  things 
for  which  he  was  renowned,  stated  his 
belief  that  the  practice  afforded  hopes 
"of  realizing  the  most  important  saving 
ever  held  out  in  the  use  of  manure." 
Like  others  who  propound  truths  in 
advance  of  their  times,  he  had  to  meet 
a  storm  of  ridicule  at  first ;  but  practical 
experience  soon  proved  his  conviction 
to  be  well  founded.  It  was  not  until 
1S41  that  the  first  practical  application 
of  bones  dissolved  by  acid  was  made, 
but  the  results  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine expectations,  and  led  to  a  very 
rapid  extension  of  the  method  into 
general  practice.  The  results  of  a 
great  many  trials,  published  in  1S42 
and  the  following  years,  incontestably 
proved  that  a  better  crop  of  turnips 
might  be  grown  with  4bushelsof  lx>nes 
dissolved  by  acid,  than  with  from  12 
to  16  bushels  of  crushed  bones.  Mr. 
J.  Hannam,  who  communicated  a 
paper  on  the  subject  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  found 
that  whereas  16  bushels  of  bone-dust 
yielded  15  tons  3  cwt.  41b.  of  turnips, 
8  bushels  and  168  lb.  of  acid  produced 
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1 7  tons  9  cwt.  I  lb.  ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  same  year  (1843),  with 
only  2  bushels  dissolved  in  83  lb.  of 
acid  applied  by  the  water-drill,  obtained 
i2tons4CWt.  ;  whereas  with  16  bushels 
of  bone-dust,  he  only  got  1 1  tons.  Mr. 
Purchas,  of  Chepstow,  too,  found  that 
his  crop  from  20  bushels  of  bone-dust 
was  9  tons  i  cwt.  i  lb.  ;  whereas  from 
3.V  bushels  bones  and  So  lb.  acid,  it 
was  13  tons  I  cwt.  i  lb.  Such  pub- 
lished experiments  soon  set  men  think- 
ing, and  led  to  rapid  changes. 

BONES,  FERMENTED. 

A  less  expensive  method  of  bringing 
bones  into  fit  condition  for  yielding  their 
manurial  elements  readily  is  by  fermen- 
tation. The  rapidity  of  heating  and 
decomposition,  on  being  placed  in  a 
large  heap  and  well  watered,  renders 
this  an  easy  process.  The  best  method, 
however,  is  to  mix  the  bones  up  with 
fine  damp  mould  or  ashes,  and  cover 
the  heap  with  gypsum  or  a  thick  coating 
of  clay,  to  absorb  the  ammonia  evolved 
in  the  fermentation.  If  this  be  done 
three  or  four  months  before  the  sowing 
period,  and  the  heap  be  turned  once  or 
twice,  and  well  watered  in  the  interval, 
decomposition  will,  as  a  general  rule, 
have  sufficiently  taken  place  by  the 
time  they  are  wanted,  to  liberate  a 
large  proportion  of  the  phosphate  ele- 
ments therein  contained. 

BONES  for  MANURING. 

The  price  at  which  half-inch  bones 
can  be  purchased  in  the  market  is  from 
Ll  to  £%  per  ton  ;  the  price  of  sul- 
phuric acid  about  id.  per  lb.  Tlie  cost 
of  manuring  an  acre  of  land,  by  dissolv- 
ing 3  bushels  of  bones  in  63  lb.  of  acid, 
would  be :  bones,  8s.  6d.  ;  acid,  5s.  3(1. ; 
total,  13s,  9d.  By  using  fermented 
bones  and  dispensing  with  acid,  about 
4  bushels  would  be  requisite,  at  a  cost 
ofiis.  6d.  When  the  superphospliate 
of  the  manure  manufacturers  is  applied, 
the  quantity  deemed  necessary  is  2  cwt. 
per  acre,  the  cost  of  which  would  be 
about  13s. 

BONES  for  PASTURE-FIELDS. 
Uones  have  been  largely  a]:)plie<l  as  a 
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manure  for  grass-land.  In  Cheshire, 
when  first  applied,  ihcy  had  a  truly 
wonderful  effect  in  renovating  the  old 
pasture-fields  with  almost  magical  fresh- 
ening, and  leading  to  a  great  improve- 
ment, as  well  as  a  large  increase  in  the 
dairy  produce.  A  writer  in  vol.  v.  Roy. 
Agric.  Sac.  Journal  thus  describes  his 
experienccof  their  extraordinary  results  : 
— "  1  have  known,"  he  says,  "many  in- 
stances where  the  annual  value  of  our 
poorest  clay  lands  has  been  increased, 
by  an  outlay  of  from  £t  io  £'&  per  acre, 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  300  per  cent. ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  land  has 
been  much  cheaper,  after  this  outlay, 
at  30s.  per  acre,  than  it  was  in  its  ori- 
ginal or  native  state  at  los.  ;  thei^eby 
leaving  a  return  of  more  than  15  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay ;  besides  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  a  miserable  covering 
of  pink-grass,  rushes,  and  a  variety  of 
other  noxious  weeds  (which  are  gene- 
rally the  offspring  of  poverty),  exchanged 
for  the  most  luxuriant  herbage  of  wild 
clover,  trefoil,  and  other  succulent  and 
nutritious  grasses."  And  he  further- 
more adds  : — "  I  have  paid  nearly 
;i^io,ooo  for  this  manure,  and  therefore 
must  naturally  feel  no  little  interest  in 
the  subject  ;  and  I  have  much  satisfac- 
tion in  saying  that  the  result  has,  in 
every  instance,  been  most  satisfactory. 
I  have  known  many  a  poor,  honest,  but 
half  broken-hearted  man  raised  from 
poverty  to  comparative  indeiDcndence, 
and  many  a  sinking  family  saved  from 
inevitable  ruin  by  the  help  of  this  won- 
derful manure." 

BONES,  HOME-DISSOIjVED. 

Uones  may  be  crushed  and  dissolved 
by  the  fanner  at  home,  or  purchased 
crushed,  and  dissolved  only  at  the 
farmstead.  The  implement  depots 
furnish  serviceable  crushers  fur  hand- 
power.  In  every  neighbourhood  there 
will  always  be  some  who  will  prefer 
to  make  home-made  superphosphate 
by  means  of  bones  and  acid.  We 
append,  therefore,  a  description  of 
the  method  by  which  the  melting  is 
effected.  A  tank,  9  feet  long,  3  feet 
wide,  and  2  feet  deep,  will  be  found  use- 
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fill  for  the  purpose.  This  should  be 
f.llctl  with  bones  previously  crushed, 
termed  i-inch  bones,  the  usual  size 
ofTered  in  the  maiket.  As  much  water 
as  they  will  readily  absorb  has  then  to 
be  poured  into  the  tank,  and,  after  wait- 
ing a  while,  the  process  has  to  be  re- 
peated, as  the  bones  will  then  absorb  a 
little  more.  They  will  now  be  ready 
to  receive  the  acid  ;  and  there  are  two 
methods  of  application;  one  being  that 
of  running  a  portion  of  the  acid  into  a 
common  watering-pot,  and,  by  means 
of  the  latter,  distributing  it  equally  over 
the  bones  ;  the  other,  that  of  pouring  it 
direct  from  the  carboy  over  the  contents 
of  the  tank.  The  former  is  best  for 
even  distribution,  but  it  involves  the 
extra  cost  of  watering-pots,  which  are 
completely  spoiled  for  other  purposes, 
and  are  speedily  eaten  into  holes  and 
destroyed  by  the  powerful  action  of  the 
acid.  The  quantity  of  acid  required  is 
in  the  proportion  of  about  half  the 
weight  of  the  bones  :  thus  8  bushels  of 
the  former,  weighing  336  lb.,  would 
take  16S  lb.  of  acid.  The  bones  will 
seethe  and  boil  rapidly  while  the  pour- 
ing is  being  proceeded  with  ;  and  after 
about  half  the  quantity  of  acid  has  been 
applied,  it  is  advisable  to  cease  while 
the  decomposing  mass  in  the  tank  is 
turned  over  with  a  shovel,  after  which 
the  remainder  may  be  poured  on. 
Where  there  is  no  tank,  a  wall  of  ashes, 
enclosing  a  space  of  similar  dimensions, 
will  have  to  be  formed  for  the  bones  to 
be  placed  into,  and  receive  the  same 
treatment  already  described. 

BONES,  IMPORT  OP. 

A  glance  at  the  import  returns  shows 
(hat,  while  the  bone  trade  gradually 
extended  itself  from  1820  to  1835,  in 
the  five  or  six  years  following  it  under- 
went most  astounding  development. 
The  declared  value  of  the  imports  of 
bones  in  1821  was  ^^  15,898  ;  in 
1830,  /58,223  ;  in  1835,  ^^127, 131 ;  in 
1^37,  ;^254,6oG  :  in  1841,  ^^278,731. 
After  this  period  the  importation  of 
bones  did  not  increase  much  for  years, 
attributable  to  several  causes.  The 
diversion   made    by   the   discovery    of 


guano  was  one  of  the  chief,  which  about 
this  period  had  an  immense  influx, 
thereby  affording  to  the  agricultural 
community  another  efficient  agent  for 
stimulating  the  energies  of  poor  land, 
and  inducing  fertility.  Then,  again,  the 
resources  of  the  world's  markets  in 
supplying  bones  were  tolerably  well  de- 
veloped in  1 841  ;  since  when  thceftorts 
of  our  merchants  have  been  taxed  to 
draw  sufficient  stores  for  the  home  de- 
mand. The  discovery,  too,  of  almost 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  minerals  capa- 
ble of  yielding  the  self-same  manuring 
substances  as  bones,  by  being  crushed 
and  melted  down,  led  to  another  im- 
portant diversion  in  the  trade.  The 
growth  of  turnips  went  on  increasing 
with  astounding  rapidity  every  succeed- 
ing year ;  but  the  additional  supplies 
of  portable  manures  the  emergency  de- 
manded were  made  up  partly  by  phos- 
phate guanos,  but  more  fully  by  the 
manufacture  of  superphosphate  of  lime 
from  coprolites  and  other  minerals. 

The  wants  experienced  almost  uni- 
versally in  the  natural  fertility  of  land 
becoming  fully  developed,  have  since 
raised  bones  to  a  high  standard  of 
value,  the  imports  amounting  in  1872 
to  ;i^642,7i5.  After  a  rarmer,  by  ex- 
tensive green-cropping  and  high-feed- 
ing of  largely  increased  flocks  and 
herds,  has  converted  a  poor  farm 
into  one  of  great  fertility,  to  keep 
up  and  promote  the  standard  of  de- 
velopment to  yet  more  important 
results  requires  annual  applications 
of  portable  manures  liberally  bestowed 
in  stimulaiing  the  turnip  and  other  green 
crops  which  form  the  foundation  on 
which  the  improved  system  of  cultivation 
rests.  For  this  reason  bone  manure, 
or  some  other  equally  efficient  equiva- 
lent, has  to  be  annually  sought  after  and 
constantly  supplied.  Very  few  phos- 
phate guanos  are  at  present  in  the  mar- 
ket, from  their  sources  of  supply  having 
been  exhausted  ;  and  Peruvian  guano  is 
too  scarce  and  dear  to  be  used  in  large 
quantities  for  green  crops ;  consequently 
the  farmer  has  to  depend  mainly  on 
either  bones  or  mineral  superphosphate 
to  meet  the  object  in  view.     Possibly 
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equally  good  and  weighty  produce  may 
be  realized  by  an  application  of  tlie  latter 
agent  as  the  fornier  ;  but  every  intelli- 
gent fanner  is  aware  that  it  is  more 
open  to  adulteration  ;  consequently,  he 
always  prefers  the  former  whenever  it 
can  be  readily  procured.  But  bones, 
to  be  used  with  due  economy,  have 
either  to  be  melted  by  acid,  or  partially 
decomposed  through  some  other  agency, 
ere  applied  ;  and  although  the  process 
is  a  simple  one,  fai-mers  in  general  dis- 
like the  risks  and  dangers  of  having 
carboys  of  sulphuric  acid  about  tlieir 
premises,  and  the  unpleasant  smell  and 
disagreeable  work  of  dissolving.  This 
is,  in  some  measure,  w'hy  dissolving 
bones  on  the  farm,  although  at  first 
rather  extensively  adopted,  lias  been 
very  generally  abandoned,  wherever 
confidence  is  reposed  in  the  integrity  of 
the  superphosphate  manufacturers. 

BORAGE. 

A  ^\  ayside  plant  sometimes  intro- 
duced to  the  garden  for  its  mucilaginous, 
emollient  properties,  as  a  remedy  in 
pectoral  affections.  With  wine,  water, 
lemon,  and  sugar,  its  leaves  are  steeped 
for  a  cool  tankard  or  claret  cup. 

BORECOLE. 

A  dwarf  member  of  the  open  cabbage 
tribe,  much  prized  in  gardens  from  its 
yielding  produce  in  winter.  The 
foliage  is  somewhat  akin  to  Bnissels 
sprouts,  but  more  varied. 

BOTANY. 

The  science  that  treats  of  plants. 


Bran. 


BOW-BILL  DUCK. 

Called   by  some   the   I  look-bill,   is 


remarkable  from  the  distortion  of  tlie 
Ijeak  and  the  tuft  of  the  top  of  its  head. 
There  are  two  varieties,  the  white  and 
the  coloured,  which  are  reputed  not 
unproductive.  Ihey,  as  well  as  the 
penguin,  were  figured  and  described  by 
Albin  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  They 
are,  consequently,  no  freaks  of  nature, 
but  importations  from  the  East. 

BRACHYPODIUM        SYLVATI- 
CUM, 

Or  Wood  Fescue,  called  also  Wood 
Wheat-grass,  is  sometimes  cultivated  in 
game  covers,  from  having  the  property 
of  remaining  green  the  entire  winter, 
and  thriving  well  under  the  shade  of 
trees.  Rabbits,  hares,  and  deer  feed 
thereon ;  but  oxen,  horses,  and  sheep, 
according  to  Sinclair,  reject  it. 

BRAN. 

The  outer  husk  of  wheat  grain, 
separated  by  the  bolter  from  the  flour. 
Used  as  food  for  pigs,  horses,  dairy 
T'^ws,  &c.,  all  live  stock  being  veiy 
fond  of  it.  Employed  medicinally 
likewise  in  the  form  of  gniel  or  mashes. 
A  chemical  analysis  of  bran  gives  : — 


Water 

Gluten 

Fatty  matter 

Husk  with  starch 

Ashes 


»3 
i9'S 

5 
35 

7-5 


lOO  o 


Containing  nearly  20  percent,  of  gluten 
and  fatty  matter,  the  fact  is  at  once  ex- 
plained why  this  substance,  which  at 
times  has  been  despised  and  treated  as 
only  fit  for  manure,  possesses  great 
jiowers  of  nourislnnent.  We  have 
known  a  flock  of  sheep  in  a  period  of 
great  scarcity  fed  on  little  else,  and  do 
well;  and  the  reason  why  millers' 
horses  have  always  a  thriving  and  sleek 
appearance  may  in  good  part  be  attri- 
buted to  their  receiving  this  useful  sub- 
stance in  quantities  almost  ad  libititiii. 
The  price  generally  ranges  fromj^4.  los. 
to  ;^6  per  ton,  at  which  it  is  by  no 
means  an  expensive  food  for  any  kind 
of  stock,  and  the  cattle-doctor  would 
be  less  frequently  in   request   if  used 
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more  extensively  in  the  stable  and  the 
stock-yard,  one  of  the  properties  of  the 
substance  being  to  promote  digestion 
and  assimilation,  and  prevent  constipa- 
tion. For  this  reason  medical  men 
recommend  bran-bread  to  all  persons 
of  sedentary  habits  ;  and  the  loaf  formed 
of  llour  unbunted,  althougli  sold  in 
large  towns  as  fancy  bread,  is  more 
~  healthy  diet  than  when  exclusively 
formed  of  the  finer  portions  of  the  grain. 
With  pig  farmers  bran  is  always  in 
request  to  mix  with  wash  for  the 
young  and  >tore  animals,  that  get  little 
else  beyond  the  refuse  of  the  yard  and 
grass  in  the  paddock  or  orchard.  As, 
however,  it  can  be  generally  procured 
in  larger  quantities  from  the  neighbour- 
ing mills  without  much  cartage  or 
trouble,  the  substance  should  more 
extensively  be  employed  as  horse,  cat- 
tle, and  sheep  food.  Beyond  the  large 
percentage  of  gluten  that  enters  into  its 
composition,  bran  is  also  rich  in  phos- 
phate of  lime,  the  substance  assimilated 
in  the  formation  of  bone.  The  ash 
contains  as  large  a  j^roportion  as  46 
out  of  100  parts,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
subjoined  analysis  : — 

Phosph.ite  of  lime  and  magnesia  ..  ..46 

Alkaline  phosphates  . .  . .  . .     30 

Carbonate  of  potash  ..  ..  ..14 

Silica,  lime,  &c.  . .  . .  . .  . .      10 


A  writer  in  "  Morton's  Cyclopedia," 
after  observing  that  "in  the  bran  of  an 
acre  of  wheat  we  have  seven-eighths 
of  the  phosphates  extracted  by  the 
whole  grain,"  says:  "In  1,000  lb.  of 
bran  we  restore  71  lb.  of  mineral  and 
saline  matter,  containing  53  lb.  of 
phosphates,  equivalent  to  double  that 
weigiit  of  bone-dust,  and  at  the  same 
time  add  nearly  200  lb.  of  gluten, 
which,  during  decomposition,  fumishes 
ammonia,  or,  if  used  as  food,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  formation  of  muscle  ami 
flesh ;  and  we  also  provide  as  food 
50  lb.  of  fatty  matter  and  550  lb.  of 
starch,  &c.,  equivalent  to  600  lb.  of 
material  capable  of  sustaining  animal 
heat  and  respiration."  No  one  can 
fail  to  see,   therefore,    from  what  has 
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been  advanced,  that,  although  bran  is 
an  article  of  mill-refuse  and  usually 
sold  cheap,  it  cannot  but  be  of  great 
value  on  the  farm,  either  as  food  or 
manure ;  and  as  a  matter  of  farm 
economy,  the  principle  should  be  laid 
down  that  the  bran  of  all  the  wheat 
taken  therefrom  should  be  returned 
thereto  again,  both  on  the  ground  of 
afTortling  a  profitable  mode  of  indirect 
manuring,  and  more  particularly  as 
offering  a  cheap,  wholesome,  and 
nutritious  food.  In  a  manurial  ex- 
periment by  ]Mr.  John  Fry,  of  Iwerne 
Minster,  Dorset,  a  better  crop  of  tur- 
nips was  realized  from  8i  cwt.  of  bran 
than  from  2  quarters  of  bones  per  acre. 

BRANK. 

A  name  in  some  districts  given  to 
buckwheat. 

BRASSICA. 

The  botanical  denomination  of  an 
important  genus  of  plants,  compre- 
hending the  Cabbage  (/>'.  olcraccd),  the 
Turnip  {B.  Rapa),  Rape  or  Coleseed 
{/).  Napus),  and  two  other  plants,  called 
.Summer  Rape  (Z>.  pracox)  and  Colsa 
(/y.  cainpcstris). 

BKA"WN. 

The  flesh  of  a  boar  prepared  in  a 
peculiar  manner. 

BREAD. 

The  most  common  and  useful  article 
of  human  diet,  made  in  this  country 
almost  exclusively  from  the  flour  of 
wheat,  and  supplied  to  the  general 
public  hy  bakers,  whose  trade  it  is  to 
purchase  flour  from  the  miller,  knead 
it  into  dough,  which,  after  being  made 
into  loaves,  is  baked  in  ovens  and 
offered  for  sale. 

The  ordinary  process  of  preparing 
dough  for  baking  consists  in  adding 
water  to  the  flour  in  the  proportion  of 
about  6  quarts  to  28  lb. ,  and  ferment- 
ing it  with  yeast  or  bann.  The  entire 
process  is  lucidly  described  in  the 
"  Penny  Cyclopcedia,"  from  which  we 
give  the  subjoined  extract: — "The 
baker  generally  takes  at  first  a  portion 
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only  of  the  water  required  to  form  the 
dough.  In  this,  whicli  varies  in  tem- 
perature from  90°  to  100°,  there  is 
dissolved  a  part  only  of  tlie  salt  which 
vill  be  finally  used  to  communicate 
flavour  to  the  bread.  Yeast  is  then 
mixed  ^^■ith  the  v.ater,  and  a  portion  of 
the  iiour  is  added  ;  the  mixture  is 
next  covered  up,  and  set  apart  in  a 
warm  situation,  when  witliin  an  hour 
signs  of  fermentation  make  their  ap- 
pearance. These  operations,  in  the 
language  of  the  bakehouse,  are  termed 
'  setting  the  sponge  ;  '  and  according 
to  the  quantity  of  water  so  used,  com- 
pared with  the  whole,  it  is  called 
'quarter,'  'half,'  or  'whole  sponge.' 
The  sponge  s\\e!ls  or  heaves  up,  in 
consequence  of  the  generation  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  if  its  texture  be 
semi-liquid,  large  air  -  bubljles  force 
their  way  to  its  surface  ;  but  when  the 
sponge  has  the  consistence  of  a  thin 
dough,  it  confines  the  gas,  and  dilates 
equably  to  nearly  double  its  volume, 
when  the  pent-up  air  causes  it  to  burst. 
This  process  might  continue  during 
twenty-four  hours,  but  experience  has 
taught  the  baker  to  interfere  after  the 
first,  or  at  furthest  after  the  second  or 
third  dropping  of  the  sponge ;  otherwise 
the  dough  would  inevitably  become 
sour.  He,  therefore,  at  this  period 
adds  the  remaining  portions  of  flour 
and  water  and  salt,  and  next  incorpo- 
rates them  by  the  laborious  process  of 
kneading.  This  process  is  continued 
until  the  already  fermenting  and  the 
newly  added  flour  have  been  intimately 
blended  together,  and  wrought  to  such 
a  state  of  union  and  consistence,  that 
the  dough,  now  tough  and  elastic,  will 
receive  a  smart  pressure  of  the  hand 
without  adhering  to  it.  The  mass  is 
left  to  itself  during  a  few  hours,  during 
which  active  fermentation  isestablished, 
and  becomes  diffused  throughout  its 
substance.  After  the  necessary  lapse 
of  time,  the  dough  is  again  subjected 
to  a  less  laborious  kneading,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  distribute  the  gas  within 
it  as  equably  as  possii)le,  so  that  no 
part  may  form  a  sod  or  ill-raised  bread, 
from  tile  deficiency    of  this   carbonic 
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acid  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  too  vesi- 
cular or  spongy  bread,  from  its  excess 
on  the  other.  After  tlie  second  knead- 
ing, the  dough  is  weighed  out  into 
portions,  according  to  the  kinds  of 
bread  required,  and  these  are  shaped 
into  loaves,  and  once  more  set  aside 
for  an  hour  or  two,  during  which  a 
fresh  quantity  of  gas  is  generated  suffi- 
cient to  exjiand  each  mass  to  about 
double  its  former  volume.  The  loaves 
are  then  transferred  to  the  oven." 

BREAD,  AERATED. 

Unfermented  bread  is  considered  by 
the  medical  faculty  much  more  whole- 
some than  fermented  bread,  being  very 
digestible  and  not  calculated  to  turn 
sour  on  the  stomach.  IJesides  which  it 
will  keep  longer,  and  in  adaptation  to 
taste  is  preferred  by  many  peo]ile.  As 
this  is  now  an  article  in  general  and  in- 
creasing demand,  we  append  two  re- 
cipes from  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  In- 
structions for  making  Unfermented 
Bread,"  by  a  physician. 

To  make  white  bread,  take  of — 

Flour,  dressed  or  household  .     3  lb.  avoird. 
liic.Trbonate  of  soda  in  powder    ^  oz.  troy 
Muriatic  acid  (sp.  gr.  117)  ..     5  fluid  dr. 
Water,  about  . .  . .  . .   26  fluid  or. 

Salt        . .  . .  . .  . .     §  oz.  troy 

To  make  brown  bread,  take  of — 

Whcat,wh(>le  meal, well  ground  ;j  lb.  avoiid. 
Hicarbonate  of  soda,  inpo\vder4i  dr.  troy 
Muriatic  acid  |sp.  gr.  117)  ..     5  fluid  dr. 
and  25  drops 
Water   ..  ..  ..  ..   30  fluid  oz. 

Salt        I  oz.  troy 

The  principles  of  manipulation  laid 
do\\n  are  : — Mix  the  socla  and  flour 
well  together,  and  jiass  the  amalgama- 
tion once  or  twice  through  a  sieve  ; 
dissolve  the  salt  in  cold  water,  and  add 
the  acid,  which  should  be  perfectly 
intermixed  therewith.  Then  pour  the 
mixture  on  the  flour,  at  the  same  time 
rapidly  and  effectually  incorporating 
tlie  whole  together  by  means  of  a 
wooden  spoon  or  sjialula,  the  hand 
being  too  warm  for  the  purpose.  The 
dough  thus  formed  will  make  two  large 
half-quartern  loaves,  v.'hich  should  be 
put  into  tins  and  baked  in  a  quick  oven 
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for  half  an  hour,  made  hotter  tlian  for 
common  l)read.  Tliis  can  be  done  in 
a   portable    oven   and  common  fire  if 

requisite. 

BREAD,  BROWN. 

Professor  Johnston,  of  Durham,  has 
shown  by  incontestable  proofs  that  the 
whole  of  the  constituents  of  the  bran,  as 
veil  as  the  ilour,  ought  to  be  made  use 
of  in  the  manufacture  of  bread,  being 
better  adapted  for  the  production  of 
fat,  muscle,  and  bone.  He  shows  that 
of  materials  to  form  fat,  i,ooo  lb.  of 
the  whole  grain,  fine  flour,  and  bran, 
contain  respectively,  whole  grain  28  lb., 
fnie  flour  20  1!).,  bran  60  lb.  ;  \vliile 
the  proportions  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  muscle  are  far  greater  in  bran 
than  in  fine  Hour  ;  but  that  the  most 
striking  difference  appears  in  the  mate- 
rials necessary  for  the  formation  of  bone, 
which  stand  in  the  following  propor- 
tions respectively:  bran,  joolb.  ;  whole 
meal,  i7olb.  ;  fine  flour,  66  lb.  "So 
that,"  says  Professor  Johnston,  "  in 
regard  to  this  important  part  of  the 
food  necessary  to  all  living  animals, 
but  especially  to  the  young,  who  are 
growing,  and  to  the  mother,  who  is 
giving  milk,  the  whole  meal  is  three 
times  more  nourishing  than  the  fine 
flour."  To  some  tastes  the  presence  of 
the  coarse  bran  in  bread  is  objection- 
able. But  the  bran  might  be  infused 
by  being  placed  into  the  water  with 
which  the  flour  is  intended  to  be  in- 
corporated for  about  an  hour,  and  then 
made  to  simmer  over  a  slow  fire,  by 
which  means  the  nutritive  matter  will 
be  extracted,  and  by  being  strained 
through  a  hair-sieve,  the  bran-water 
may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread,  and  convey  thereto  the  service- 
able properties  of  the  bran  without  the 
husk,  which  is  alone  objectionable  to 
the  palate. 

BREAKINQ-IN. 

A  term  applied  to  the  training  of  a 
young  horse. 

BREEDING. 

The  art  of  producing  good  and  per- 
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feet  animals,  whether  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  dogs,  or  poultry,  is  very  de- 
pendent on  several  leading  principles, 
among  the  chief  of  which  is  the  known 
influences  of  pedigree.  That  like  be- 
gets like  is  a  truth  which  should  never 
be  absent  from  the  thoughts  of  any 
breeder.  The  leading  characteristics 
of  sire  and  dam,  whether  it  be  as  re- 
gards colour,  form,  size,  symmetry  and 
physical  appearance,  strength  of  muscle 
or  bone  ;  power  of  nervous  energy  or 
of  endurance  under  privations  ;  or  in 
respect  to  temper  and  other  emotional 
attributes,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  always 
transmitted  to  the  progeny;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  it  is  calculated  on  as  a 
dead  certainty  by  breeders,  and  very 
high  prices  given  for  animals  to  breed 
from  which  boast  the  best  blood  and 
the  highest  ancestry.  Stud  and  herd- 
books  have  been  devised  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  genealogies  of  a  few  of 
the  more  valuable  races,  and  the  time 
will  no  doubt  come  when  the  choicest 
families  of  every  species  will  have  their 
pedigrees  chronicled  as  a  guide  to  those 
desirous  of  becoming  possessors  of 
breeding  animals  with  the  best  lineal 
descent. 

The  advantage  in  commencing  to 
breed  from  the  best  sires  and  dams 
procurable  consists  in  having  a  high 
standard  of  perfection  to  work  upon, 
which  may  not  be  attained  by  any 
other  means  without  incredible  labour 
and  immense  loss  of  time.  With  good 
parentage  and  high  points  of  excellence 
already  secured,  these  will  still  have  to 
be  sustained  with  great  care  and  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  critical  judgment, 
and  glaring  imperfections  or  defects 
that  exhibit  themselves  will  demand 
instant  suppression  by  drafting  out  the 
animals  exhibiting  them,  while  minor 
ones  must  be  corrected  by  breeding 
from  males  undoubtedly  good  in  the 
particular  characteristics  in  which  the 
females  fail. 

This  work  of  drafting  and  selecting 
has  to  be  studiously  attended  to  in  e\ery 
case,  whenever  the  owner  of  breeding 
stock  desires  to  preserve  their  merits 
and    improve    t'leir     general    charac- 
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teristics.  This  is  why  tlie  owner  of  a 
good  herd  of  cattle  or  flock  of  sheep 
desires  to  induce  more  rapid  progress 
by  selecting  better  males  from  purer 
sources  than  his  own,  and  it  is  deemed 
extremely  profitable  to  expend  a  heavy 
sum  to  possess  a  high-bred  bull  or  ram, 
while  those  who  have  stock-mares  de- 
sire to  have  them  served  by  the  best 
of  stallions,  regardless  of  expense. 

BREEDING  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 
AND  PIGS. 

In  im])roving  that  portion  of  our 
live  stock  bred  mainly  for  the  con- 
version of  the  produce  of  the  farm  into 
meat,  we  find  the  efforts  of  our  breeders 
have  been  directed  to  the  diminution  of 
brain  and  nervous  power  and  the  in- 
culcation of  a  placid,  indolent  dis- 
position. Small  heads,  short  legs,  and 
small  bones  are  sought  to  be  developed 
in  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  alike  to  re- 
duce the  nervous  energies  and  nui.-.cular 
powers  of  locomotion,  while  a  lymph- 
atic temperament,  with  a  fine,  soft, 
silky  skin,  a  sure  sign  of  the  disposition 
to  put  on  flesh  rapidly  and  arrive  at 
early  maturity.  As  the  profits  of  every 
farmer  are  intimately  dependent  on  the 
manufacture  of  as  large  a  quantity  of 
meat  as  possible  from  his  green,  root, 
and  fodder  crops,  it  will  be  at  once 
understood  how  very  essential  it  is 
those  animals  should  be  bred  for  the 
purpose  that  have  the  capability  of 
producing  the  largest  quantity  of  flesh 
and  fat  from  a  given  amount  of  food. 
It  will  take  three  times  the  amount  of 
nutriment  to  fatten  a  forest  or  mountain 
sheep  as  a  Leicester  or  Southdown,  the 
reason  being  that  an  undue  projiortion 
of  the  food  would  be  expended  on  the 
former  in  supplying  the  wear-and-tear 
of  brain,  nerve,  and  muscle,  while  in 
the  latter  the  greater  part  would  be 
assimilated  for  the  production  of  meat. 

BREEDING  HORSES. 

Breed  in  the  racehorse  has  its  pri- 
mary qualification  in  the  superior  or- 
ganisation of  the  nervous  system  com- 
bined to  strong  muscular  action.  'Ihe 
brain   and    chest   muat  both  have  full 
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development,  the  former  as  being  the 
source  of  nervous  energy,  the  latter  to 
give  expansion  to  the  lungs  for  copious 
respiration.  A  well-bred  racer  is  all 
life  and  fire,  but  carries  little  flesh. 
The  nutriment  taken  into  the  system 
is  all  required  for  the  wear-and-tear  of 
nerves  and  muscles.  Want  of  bottom 
in  these  beautiful  creatures  consists  in 
an  insufficient  development  of  muscles 
to  meet  the  demands  of  nervous  energy, 
while  an  excess  of  muscular  power  to 
the  development  of  brain  may  make  an 
excellent  roadster  or  hackney,  but  never 
a  fleet  and  perfect  racer  or  first-class 
hunter. 

In  the  carl-horse  we  require  a  more 
solid  frame  and  slower  action,  less  ex- 
citability, but  activity  combined  to  great 
strength.  The  brain  is  required  to 
have  much  less  development,  that  the 
animal  may  preserve  a  placid,  even 
disposition,  essential  for  the  assimila- 
tion of  nutriment  to  clothe  with  flesh 
his  strong  muscular  frame.  \"igour  of 
constitution ;  well-set,  moderately-sized 
bones  ;  a  compact  well-formed  body  ; 
stalwart  but  clean  active  limbs  ;  eyes 
full  and  clear  ;  skin  sleek  and  not  too 
hairy  ;  head  devoid  of  coarseness ;  shoul- 
ders oblicpie,  with  the  elbows  not  too 
close  to  the  chest  ;  neck  neither  too 
thick  nor  too  thin,  moderately  arched  ; 
the  back  straight  and  broad,  with  the 
ribs  Mcll  arched,  and  the  false  ribs  of 
due  length,  to  give  the  abdomen  capa- 
city and  roundness  ;  the  tail  well  set 
and  not  too  drooping  :  these  are 
among  the  qualifications  required  in  a 
good  cart-horse.  There  is  as  much 
diflerence,  however,  in  the  points  of 
excellence  between  a  powerful  dray- 
horse  and  an  active  roadster  as  between 
the  latter  and  a  high-blooded  racer. 
While  the  lymphatic  temperament  in 
the  dray-horse  is  all-essential,  strength 
of  bone  and  muscle  rather  than  ac- 
tivity being  required,  the  perfect  road- 
ster must  have  the  sanguineus  tem- 
perament and  great  muscular  activity. 
The  most  useful  farmer's  horse  is  un- 
doubtedly the  animal  that  possesses  the 
qualifications  of  the  roadster  and  dray- 
horse  combined. 
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BBEEDINa  on  the  "In-and-in" 
Principle. 
This  means  keeping  exclusively  to  tlie 
species  intended  to  be  propagated,  and 
by  careful  selections  and  weeding  en- 
deavouring to  ]Meserve  and  develop 
every  good  quality  to  as  high  a  standard 
of  perfection  as  possible.  But  imper- 
fections are  transmitted  to  posterity  as 
frC-ely  and  strongly  marked  as  features 
of  merit.  Hence  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties of  the  system.  Only  a  limited  area 
of  selection  presents  itself.  'J"hc  best  of 
the  species  only  comprise  two  or  three 
families,  perhajis  a  single  one  only. 
To  correct  bad  points  of  females  in 
progeny  by  marriage  to  males  that  do 
not  possess  them,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished with  like  rapidity  and  effect  as 
in  cross-breeding  ;  consequently,  to 
attain  perfection  is  a  slow  and  arduous 
undertaking.  It  must  also  ])e  under- 
stood that  kindred  blood  intermingling 
by  intermarriage  with  near  relations, 
has  always  been  objected  to  by  physio- 
logists. Equally  unfavourable  results, 
however,  do  not  fdllow  amongst  ani- 
mals as  in  human  experience  ;  mental 
disorders  being  generally  produced 
thereby,  to  which  brute  life  is  not  sus- 
ceptible. 

BREEDS  FORMED  BY  CROSS- 
ING. 

Tliis  is  done  by  alliance  of  two  dis- 
tinct breeds,  propagating  from  males  of 
the  one  and  females  of  the  other,  with 
a  view  to  unite  their  several  perfections 
in  one  progeny.  The  union  of  a 
thorough-bred  stallion  to  a  half-bred 
or  cart-mare  would  produce  a  cross,  as, 
so  likewise,  would  that  of  a  short-horn 
bull  with  a  long-horn  or  Ayrshire 
heifer.  But  cross-bree<ling  is  most  ex- 
tensively carried  on  with  sheep,  liake- 
wcll  is  known  to  have  crossed,  in  raising 
the  Leicester  breed  to  that  standard  of 
excellence  for  which  they  have  been  so 
celebrated  ever  since;  but  he  only 
adopted  the  method  to  obtain  for  his 
sheep  certain  good  points,  and  aban- 
doned it  as  soon  as  they  were  gained 
to  permanently  work  ever  after  on 
the  in-and-in  principle.     All  our  oilier 
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best  breeds,  with  the  exception  of 
Southdowns,  have  also  been  crossed  to 
give  them  their  several  perfections ; 
and  at  least  one  new  breed  established 
by  this  means,  viz.  the  Oxfordshire 
Down,  a  species  directly  derived 
from  Cotswokl  rams  and  Down  ewes, 
and  afterwards  perpetuated  by  both 
rams  and  ewes  being  selected  members 
of  the  united  stocks.  The  uses  of 
cross-breeding  in  ordinary  practice  are 
most  profitably  applied  to  raise  animals 
for  the  butcher.  Long- wool  led  rams 
put  to  short-woolled  ewes  jModuce  pro- 
geny that  afford  great  bulk  of  frame 
and  heavy  weight  of  flesh  derived  from 
the  former,  and  good  quality  from  the 
latter  source.  This  first  cross  always 
answers  well,  the  offspring  usually 
inheriting  a  strong  resemblanne  to  the 
male  parent,  particularly  if  he  be  a 
highly-bred,  good  animal.  But  in  jier- 
petuating  the  system  afterwards,  the 
progeny  is  never  found  equally  strong, 
thriving,  or  beautiful,  and  great  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  getting  th.e 
members  of  the  flock  to  match. 

BREEDS  OF  CATTLE. 

The  leading  British  breeds  of  cattle 
are,  the  .Shorthorn,  Devon,  Hereford, 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  .Sussex,  .Suffolk-dun; 
Longhorn,  Ayrshire,  Galloway,  Kyloe, 
Angus,  Kerry,  Anglesea,  Pembroke. 

BREEDS  OF  PIGS. 

The  old  English  stocks  are  the 
Berkshire,  Essex,  Yorkshire,  Dorset, 
Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cheshiie, 
Shropshire,  Cumberland,  ILampshire, 
Wdtshirc,  Gloucestershire,  Hereford- 
shire. The  imported  breeds,  by  the  aid 
of  which  all  these  have  undergone 
great  transformations,  are  the  Chinese, 
the  Neapolitan,  and  the  Maltese.  The 
improved  Berkshire  and  improved 
Yorkshire,  in  the  small,  middle,  and 
large  varieties,  now  comprehend  the 
breeds  most  urgently  sought  after. 
The  .Scotch  and  Irish  breeds  have  also 
been  much  improve.!. 

BREEDS  OP  SHEEP. 

Tile    chief    breeds    of    the    United 
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Kingdom  are,  Southdown,  Leicester, 
Shropshire-down,  Cotswold,  Hamp- 
shire-down, Oxford -down,  Lincohi, 
Somerset  and  Dorset  Horn,  Kent, 
Devon,  Ryeland,  Cheviot,  Black-faced, 
Welsh,  Exmoor,  Wicklow,  Kerry,  Shet- 
land, South-hams,  Dartmoor,  Hard- 
wick,  Tceswater,  Norfolk-heath.  The 
following,  although  once  well  known, 
are  now  very  nearly  if  not  quite  ex- 
tinct :  Old  Kentmore,  Old  Bampton, 
Black-faced  Berkshire,  Wiltshire  Horn, 
Portland,  Mendip. 

BREWEKS'   GRAINS. 

This  commodity  is  hkewise  called 
"draff"  in  certain  districts.  Grains 
are  largely  purchased  by  cow-keepers 
and  pig-farmers  at  most  of  the  large 
breweries,  the  price  generally  ranging 
from  3d.  to  5d.  per  bushel.  Being  the 
residue  of  malt,  after  having  had  its 
nutritive  jiroperties  extracted,  very  little 
remains  for  organic  assimilation  ;  yet, 
being  a  palatable  and  serviceable  diet 
to  fdl  the  stomachs  of  running  pigs, 
and  a  bulky,  moist  food  for  dairy  cows 
in  towns,  where  turnips  and  other  green 
produce  are  not  easily  procurable,  the 
cheapness  of  the  article  always  excites 
an  adequate  demand  for  it, 

BREWERS'     GRAINS'  (Analysis 
of). 

Professor  Johnston  found  1 00  parts 
of  this  substance  in  fresh  condition  to 
contain  : — 

^y.-ltcr       75-85 

Gum             . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  I  06 

Other  orij.iiiic  matters,  chiefly  husk    ..  21 '28 

Do.              containing  nitrogen  o'62 

Inorg.inic  matter,  or  ash            ..         ..  119 


Bruchus  granarius. 


BRILL. 

This  fish  resembles  the  sole,  but  is 
broader,  and,  when  large,  is  esteemed 
almost  as  much  as  the  turbol.  The 
flesh  sliould  be  of  a  yellowish  lint.  It 
is  a  fine,  inexpensive  fish,  abundant  in 
the  London  market. 

BRINDLED   COW. 

This  term  is  applied  to  a  cow  brindled 
or  streaked  in  colour. 


BBIZA. 

A  genus  of  grasses,  one  member  of 
which,  termed  the  Quaking  -  grass 
(Briza  media),  appears  extensively  on 
poor  pastures.  Manure  is  said  to  be 
hurtful  rather  than  otherwise  to  the 
plant ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  improve 
the  pasturage  of  its  native  localities  by 
top-dressing  tends  to  its  extirpation. 
Another  member  is  Briza  maxima,  a 
garden  annual,  with  large,  handsome, 
drooping  spikelets. 

BROCOLI. 

A  member  of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  con- 
verted by  culture  into  a  favourite  dish 
for  the  table,  from  advantage  being 
taken  of  the  property  this  species  pos- 
sesses of  flowering  in  the  first  year,  and 
producing  a  mass  of  abortive  blossoms 
closely  crowded  among  the  perfect 
flowers,  so  as  to  form  ^\■hen  young  a 
cone  surrounded  by  leaves.  Brocoli 
are  darker  coloured  and  more  hardy 
than  cauliflowers. 

BROME-GRASS. 

'l"here  are  two  kinds  met  with  in  grass 
fields,  Bromiis  an'Ciisis  and  Brovtiis 
iitollis.  Farmers  have  a  strong  dislike 
to  both,  as  seriously  diminishing  the 
quantity  and  deterioratig  the  quality  of 
the  hay  crop.  The  seeds  sometimes 
appear  in  samples  of  rye-grass  seed, 
and,  if  discovered,  at  once  cause  their 
rejection. 

brook:. 

A  small  running  stream  of  water. 

BROOM, 

Called  ])y  some  Creenwecd,  but  by 
botanists  (iciiisia  tiiuioiia,  is  a  small 
shrub  found  wild  in  the  corners  of  fields 
and  waste  places.  It  was  formerly 
much  in  request  by  dyers. 

BROOMRAPE  (Orobanche). 

Parasites  on  the  roots  of  red  clover 
and  hemp  roots. 

BRUCHUS  GRANARIUS. 

The  Bean-grain  beetle.  'l"he  eggi  of 
this  maggot  are  laid  in  the  bloom,  and 
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become  incorporated  in  the  grain  ;  and 
the  beetle,  when  it  hatches,  eats  its  way 
through  the  skin.  Tlie  insect  also 
afTects  pea  crops.  There  are  two  simi- 
lar beetles  whose  ravages  afTect  these 
crops  on  the  Continent, — B.Jla'nmaitiis, 
found  abundant  in  beans  imported  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  B.  Pisa,  de- 
structive to  pea  crops  in  North  Ame- 
rica and  Southern  Europe. 

BRUNIOKT. 

.V  fniit  between  a  plum  and  a  peach. 

BRUSSELS  SPHOUTS. 

This  is  a  very  useful  member  of  the 
Open  Cabbage  tribe,  as 
it  adords  by  cultivation 
a  great  deal  of  food 
for  the  table  at  a 
period  when  greens, 
and  otiicr  substances 
of  the  kind,  are  scarce. 
The  plant  possesses  the 
valuable  peculiarity  of 
forming  a  large  quan- 
tity of  lateral  diminu- 
tive cabbages  during 
the  winter. 

BUCK-BEAN, 

A  kind  of  trefoil  met  with  in  moist 
situations,  bearing  a  rare  wild  flower. 

BUCKMAST, 

The  mast  of  the  beech-tree. 

buck"w:eeat. 

Sometimes  called  Brank.  A  grain 
crop  much  cultivated  on  the  Continent 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
but  not  in  great  favour  with  British 
farmers,  except  as  a  green  crop  to 
plough  in  for  manure.  The  grain  is 
three-cornered,  like  beccli  nuts,  and  is 
covered  with  a  dark  outer  husk  ;  but 
the  flour  inside  is  of  the  whitest  and 
mildest  flavour  known.  Of  it  the  deli- 
cious buckwheat  cakes  of  America  are 
made.  The  crop  is  of  Eastern  origin, 
and  was  first  brought  to  Spain  by  the 
Saracens,  whence  it  spread  over  Europe. 

BUCKWHEAT  (Uses  of). 

This  is  an  excellent  food,  not  only 


Budding. 


for  human-kind,  but  for  all  kinds  of  live 
stock,  more  especially  pigs,  poultr}', 
and  game.  Pheasants  and  partridges 
are  remarkably  fond  of  buckwheat;  and 
the  latter  will  be  attracted  for  miles 
round  to  a  field  where  the  grain  is 
ripening.  For  this  reason  it  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  small  patches  in 
game-preserves.  Sown  in  June  and 
July  with  the  object  of  green  manur- 
ing, it  answers  better  on  some  land  than 
gieen  mustard  for  the  purpose.  The 
young  plants  branch  into  numerous 
stems,  with  broad  leaves,  which  inhale 
ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  and, 
without  taking  much  from  the  soil, 
afford  a  large  bulk  of  gi'een  produce  to 
be  ploughed  down. 

BUCKWHEAT     YIELD     AND 
PRICES. 

The  period  for  sowing  is  May.  One 
bushel  per  acre  is  considered  an  abun- 
dant seeding  for  any  purpose,  as  the 
plant  branches  forth  from  the  very 
roots,  and  spreads  from  every  joint, 
flowering,  not  at  one  time,  but  continu- 
ously, as  it  puts  forth  fresh  stems. 
Owing  to  this,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  proper  period  for  cutting  the  crop, 
when  harvested  for  grain,  as  the  grain 
on  the  lower  portions  of  the  stallcs  is 
often  dead  ripe  and  falling  off  while  the 
upper  joints  are  still  in  bloom.  The 
seed  is  held  very  slightly  to  the  plant, 
and,  to  preserve  it,  harvesting  has  to 
be  conducted  very  tenderly.  Owing  to 
these  risks,  and  the  certainty  that,  if 
bad  weather  ensues,  a  large  portion  of 
the  grain  will  "  brct  out"  on  the  land 
and  be  lost,  British  farmers  prefer  corn 
crops  more  sure  to  calculate  on.  Buck- 
wheat is  capable  of  yielding  from  20  to 
40  bushels  per  acre  ;  but  much  less 
quantities  are  usually  secured,  as  it  is 
seldom  grown  for  grain,  except  on  ])oor 
land.  The  price  of  buckwheat  grain 
ranges  from  32s.  to  45s.  per  quarter ; 
its  weight  from  46  lb.  to  48  lb.  per 
bushel. 

BUDDING. 

The  art  of  causing  the  leaf-bud  taken 
from   one   plant  to   grow  on  another, 
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M-liereby  rare  and  choice  varieties  may 
be  propagated  indefinitely,  provided 
only  there  be  a  sufficiency  of  common 
stocks  fit  to  be  subjected  to  the  bud- 
ding process.  The  bud  should  be 
neither  too  young  nor  too  old,  but 
taken  in  the  full  ri])e  condition,  just 
previously  to  breaking  forth.  The  in- 
sertion should,  if  possible,  be  made 
into  a  young  branch  of  the  stock  of 
either  the  same  year's  growth  or 
the  one  preceding.  The  month  of 
August  is  the  period  best  fitted  for  the 
operation.  Stocks  best  operated  on 
are  common  and  hardy  kinds  of  the 
same  species.  Certain  varieties  of  the 
pear,  however,  will  take  kindly  to 
white-thorn  stocks,  and  gardeners  have 
always  a  number  of  interesting  facts  of 
the  freaks  or  strange  affinities  of  nature 
in  this  particular. 

BUDDING  (Method  of). 

The  bark  of  the  stock  should  run 
truly  and  separate  readily  from  tlie 
wood.  Make  an 
incision  crosswise 
and  another  verti- 
cally, in  the  form 
of  T ;  part  the  two 
side  lips  of  the 
bark,  and  insert 
the  bud  c  between 
the  I)ark  antl  the 
wood.  Tiie  bud 
should  have  a  por- 
tion of  bark  to  fit 
in  which  lias  been 
taken  off  with  it  ; 
this  -should  now  be  cut  at  the  top  a,  to 
a  level  wiili  the  cross-arm  /',  of  the  T. 
I'.ind  the  bark  of  tlie  stock  down  over 
the  other  to  enclose  it,  leaving  the 
point  of  the  bud  only  exposed. 

BUENOS  AYHES  DUCKS. 

Called  also  East-Indian  ducks,  froni 
the  country  where  they  originate.  They 
are  very  ornamental  in  the  pond,  and 
form  pre-eminently  a  fancy  breed.  The 
prevailing  colour  is  black  with  a  metal- 
lic lustre,  and  a  gleaming  of  blue  steel 
about  the  breast  and  wings. 


Bull-dog. 


BUGLOSS. 

There  are  two  kinds,  both  weeds  ; 
one  of  them,  Lycopsis  aii'ditsis,  is  an 
annual  with  a  branched  stem,  one  or 
two  feet  high,  M-ith  harsh  brittle  hairs, 
oblong  hairy  leaves,  and  clusters  of 
pale  Ijlue  tubular  flowers  bent  in  the 
middle.  Viper's  Bugloss,  or  Echiitm 
7<i(li:;are,  is  a  biennial,  much  infesting 
chalk  and  gravel  soils  when  they  are 
neglected.  It  has  large  purple  flowers, 
pink  when  in  bud,  and  remarkable 
in  their  order  (Boragcworts)  for  an 
irregular,  bell-shaped  corolla. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  term  comprehends  covered 
erections  of  all  kinds,  irrespective 
of  the  uses  to  which  applied  or  the 
nature  of  the  structure.  The  palace 
and  the  hovel,  the  mill,  the  factory, 
and  the  shop,  are  alike  included, 
and  all  habitations  of  live  stock,  or 
any  of  the  domestic  animals  ;  stables, 
stalls,  pig-sties,  dog-kennels,  poultry- 
houses.  A  further  order  of  buildings 
comprises  barns,  granaries,  storehouses, 
and  cart-sheds. 

BULL. 

The  male  of  horned  cattle. 


U^^<^ 


BULL-DOG. 

This  animal  is  celebrated  for  ferocity, 
courage,  pugnacity,  and  perseverance. 
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Tlie  tenn  "  as  savage  as  a  bull-dog"  is 
very  tjeneral.  The  forequarters  are 
particularly  strong,  massive,  and  mus- 
cular, witli  the  chest  wide  and  roomy, 
but  the  hindcjuarters  are  thin  and  com- 
paratively feeble.  The  fiercest  of  eyes 
gleam  savagely  from  the  round,  com- 
bative head,  and  the  animal  is  often 
trei^cherous,  ill-tempered,  and  dan- 
gerous. 

BUWIUM  FLEXUOSUM. 

An  umbelliferous  jilant  found  in 
sandy  and  gravelly  pastures,  producing 
a  small,  round,  knotty  tuljer,  which 
used  to  be  eaten  by  the  Highlanders 
and  the  Swiss  when  those  people  were 
savages. 

BUNT. 

A  disease  of  wheat,  called  likewise 
smut-ball,  pepper-brand,  and  brand- 
bladders.  It  is  said  to  arise  from  the 
attack  of  a  parasitic  fungus,  generated 
in  the  ovarium  of  wheat.  It  is  formed 
at  an  early  stage  of  growth,  before  the 
ear  is  free  from  the  sheath.  In  olden 
limes  calamitous  results  followed  in  the 
train  of  a  bad  smut  year.  At  the  jirc- 
sent  day  farmers  know  how  to  steep 
their  seed  com  so  as  to  kill  the  germs 
from  which  the  fungi  are  developed. 
A  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
(blue  vitriol)  used  as  a  steep  is  a  sure 
preventive,  i  lb.  of  sulphate  of  copi)er 
to  every  sack  of  seed-wheSt  is  about 
the  quantity  required. 

BUKDOCK. 

A  weed  that  delights  in  rich  deep 
soils,  whose  presence  is  regarded  as 
an  indication  of  good  land.  Its  roots 
have  been  eaten  :  they  are  diuretic. 

BUBNET. 

One  of  the  natural  grasses,  forming  a 
large  portion  of  the  herbage  of  the 
South-downs  and  Salisbury  Plain.  It 
was  in  repute  some  years  ago  for  sowing 
as  a  field  crop  like  clover,  in  mixture 
with  grasses,  but  now  very  seldom 
brought  into  requisition  for  that  object. 
It  only  appears  naturally  in  dry,  cal- 
careous   soils.        Although    somewhat 


coarse  and  unpalatable,  bumet  is  capa- 
ble of  forming  a  nutritious  diet,  and 
milcli-cows  are  said  to  yiekl  dairy  pro- 
duce of  good  quality  and  as  plentiful 
wliile  feeding  thereon  as  from  the  best 
meadows. 

BUSHEL. 

A  measure  of  4  pecks  or  8  gallons. 


BUTCHERBIRD, 

Called  also  the  Cireat  Shrike,  and  in 
parts  of  England  the  Murdering  Pie. 
It  has  a  marked  resemblance  to  the 
falcons,  and  partakes  of  their  habits. 
Is  found  throughout  Europe,  and 
called  butcher-bird,  on  account  of  the 
artistic  method  it  has  in  disposing  of 
prey. 

BUTTER. 

An  article  of  human  dietry  in  well- 
nigh  general  use,  made  from  cream,  or 
the  oily  particles  of  milk.  The  con- 
tents of  the  milk-pail  after  the  cows 
have  been  drained  of  their  produce, 
are  at  once  deposited  into  clean  pans 
or  vessels.  The  oily  particles  soon 
rise  to  the  top,  and  consist  of  little 
globules  covered  with  thin  cheesy 
skins,  and  swimming  in  a  solution  of 
sugar  and  milk.  It  is  from  the  liability 
of  these  coatings  of  caseine  to  get  taint 
and  putrefy  that  so  mucii  butter  is 
spoiled  in  the  making.     Cleanliness  in 
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the  dairy,  and  a  careful  preser\'ation  of 
the  milk  from  contact  with  foul  smells, 
or  fermenting,  polluting  substances,  is 
therefore  indispensable  to  prevent  ran- 
cidity. The  cause  of  cream  changing 
to  butter  by  churning  is  the  bursting  of 
the  little  globules  by  agitation,  when  the 
butter  is  liberated  and  adheres  together, 
and  the  caseine,  or  cheesy  portion  of 
the  cream,  is  scjiarated  in  the  form 
of  butter-milk.  The  quality  of  butter, 
however,  depends  on  several  other 
matters  besides  careful  preservation 
and  absence  of  taint  after  the  milk  is 
taken  from  the  cow.  The  nature  of 
the  animal  that  produced  it  is  one, 
and  the  kind  of  nutriment  on  which 
she  was  fed  another.  While  certain 
milchers  yield  habitually  a  thin,  blue 
milk,  nearly  entirely  caseine  in  com- 
position, with  the  oil-globules  few  and 
badly  developed,  others,  and  in  parti- 
cular cows  of  the  Guernsey  or  Cliannel 
Islands  breed,  have  it  in  their  nature  to 
generate  the  fatty  particles  in  great 
abundance.  Then  again,  all  sweet, 
succulent,  nutritious  food,  containing  a 
great  deal  of  sugar,  tends  naturally  to 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  cream, 
while  others,  although  more  costly,  rich 
in  protein,  such  as  bean-meal,  oil-cake, 
and  oats,  tend  to  the  production  of 
caseine.  Thorley's  condiment  will  not 
only  enrich  but  give  an  acceptable 
flavour  to  dairy  food,  and  certain  aro- 
matic herbs  of  the  field  possess  the 
same  property.  Other  foods  impart 
a  disagreeable  flavour  to  butter ;  and 
among  them  swedes  and  turnips,  hem- 
lock and  garlic. 

BUTTERCUPS. 

A  yellow  flower  which  covers  pas- 
ture-fields thickly  in  May. 

BUTTER-MAKING. 

IJuttcr  is  sometimes  churned  from 
the  entire  milk  (the  Irish  mode),  but 
most  usually  in  England  and  Scotland 
from  the  abstracted  cream.  The  same 
chemical  principles  come  into  operation 
in  both  cases.  The  fatty  globules  burst 
their  capsules  by  the  agitation,  and 
cohere  in  a  mass,  leaving  caseine  and 


Butter-making. 


sugar  of  milk  to  go  to  the  cheese-vat 
or  whey-tub.      The  process  with  really 
good  milk,  operated   on   at  a   proper 
temperature,    is    readily    and    quickly 
performed ;   but    should    the  slightest 
taint  have  been   previously  communi- 
cated  to  the  vessels  through  want  of 
cleanliness  or  near  proximity  to  meat 
or  a  cask  of  ale,  or  any  scent  calculated 
to    induce    fermentation,    the    caseine 
readily  putrefies   and    refuses    to    part 
from    the   butter  it    holds    enveloped. 
Churning  thereby  is  made  a  laborious 
operation,  and  after  the  butter  comes, 
it    is    sometimes    rancid.       The    bad 
quality  of  the  food  on  which  the  cows 
have  been  fed,  or  their  inherent  natural 
propensities  to  yield  bad   lacteal  secre- 
tions,    likewise    lead    to    still  greater 
churning  difficulties.    Tlie  ill-developed 
butter-globules  adhere  to  their  cast-ine 
coatings    most     inextricably    in     such 
cases,  and  the  butter  often  refuses  to 
come,  from  this  cause,  when  the  dairy- 
woman  imagines  it  to  be  alone  the  state 
of  the  weather.     .Still  the  state  of  the 
temperature  has  something  to  do  with 
butter-making.      The  cream  should  be 
kept   cool    in   summer  and    warm   in 
winter.     Cold  spring  water  should  be 
placed  in  the  churn  when  the  tempera- 
ture requires  to  be  lowered,  and  with 
hot  water  it  should  be  "  scalded  out  "  in 
cold  weather.     And  it  would  be  well  if 
dairywomen  used  a  thermometer,  and 
always  placed  cream  into  the  churn  at 
from  56°  to  60°.     The  churn  should  be 
turned  with  only  moderate  quickness. 
If  too  fast,  the  butter  will  "go  to  sleep," 
and  operations  be  retarded.     When  by 
sound    of   heavy    tliumps    inside    the 
churn  it   becomes   evident  the    butter 
has   separated  and  coheres   m   lumps, 
the  buttermilk  must  be  allowed  to  run 
out  strained  of  small  particles,  a  little 
fresh   spring   A\ater    introduced    inside 
the  churn,   and   churning   be  resumed 
for  a  little  while.     Thereby  the  butter 
will  be  cleansed  of  much  of  the  butter- 
milk still  remaining  with  it.     For  the 
more    effectual    performance    of    this 
work,  the  product  must  tlien  be  taken 
out  and  washed,   pressed,  and  beaten 
in  a  clean  tub  or  vat,  when  it  will  be 
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fit  to  be  weighed  off,  and  beaten  up 
into  rolls. 

CABBAGE. 

Of  the  useful  Cabbage  tribe  the  va- 
rieties arc  iniuimerablc,  yet  professional 
gardeners  declare  they  are  so  more  in 
name  than  reality.  New  kinds  are 
constantly  being  advertised,  but  they 
generally  bear  strong  family  likenesses 
to  old-established  types.  Of  cabbages 
proper  that  turn  to  hearts,  a  few  lead- 
ing varieties  have  almost  universal  re- 
putation. These  are  Savoys,  the  Early 
York,  Early  Battersea,  Sugarloaf,  Po- 
meranian, Drumhead,  Wheeler's  Im- 
perial ;  while  the  Bullock's-heart, 
Paignton,  Shelling's  Queen,  Early 
Brompton,  Nonpareil,  and  many  others, 
are  very  extensively  adopted.  Then 
there  are  the  open  cabbages,  con- 
sisting of  the  Tree-cabbage,  Thou- 
sand-hearted, Cattle-cabbage,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Choux  de  Milan,  or  Milan 
Cabbages,  Courve  Tronchade,  or  Por- 
tugal Cabbage,  Borecole,  Scotch  Kale, 
and  Coleworts.  A  third  class  consists 
of  the  flowering  cabbages.  Cauliflowers 
and  Brocoli ;  and  a  fourth  of  the  Tur- 
nip-rooted, of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  the  Kohl  Rahi  being  the  one 
best  known  in  this  country. 

CABBAGE  (Composition  of). 

A  chemical  analysis  of  cabbage  gave 
the  subjoined  results  : — 

Nitrogenous,  or  flesh-forming  ingredients    i"75 
Non-nitrogenous,  or  heat-giving  ..       4'o5 

Mineral  matter      ..  ..  ..  ..       o'8o 

Water  ..  ..  ..         ..  ..     9340 


The  ash,  when  submitted  to  analysis, 
was  found  composed  as  follows  : — 


Potash 

..     1 1  "70 

Soda        

20  "42 

Lime        

. .     20-97 

Magnesia 

5'94 

Oxide  of  iron     . . 

060 

Phosphoric  acid 

••      i2'37 

Sulphuric  acid   .. 

..      21-48 

Chlorine 

S'77 

Silica        

0-75 

lOO'OO 

Cabbage-field  Culture. 

CABBAGE-FIELD  CULTURE. 

The  best  kind  to  be  cultivated  in  the 
open  field  for  cattle  and  sheep  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  large  drumhead  or 
cattle-cabbage.  The  thousand-headed 
cow-cabbage,  grown  extensively  in  Flan- 
ders, docs  not  heart,  and  is  consequently 
in  less  favour.  The  tree-cabbage,  or 
Jersey  cabbage,  is  still  more  rarely  cul- 
tivated. This  grows  very  fast,  forming 
in  very  rich  land  a  stem  from  5  to  even 
8  feet  high  in  a  single  year,  and  as- 
suming the  appearance  of  a  small  tree. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  and  on 
particular  soils,  cabbage-culture  in  the 
field  is  attended  ^^'ith  great  advantages, 
capable  as  cabbages  are  of  being  made 
to  yield  food  in  the  spring  after  turnips 
are  fed,  and  in  the  autumn  before  they 
are  ready.  This  crop  always  yiekls 
most  bountiful  produce  on  deep  loams 
and  alluvial  soils.  These,  however, 
will  yield  any  kind  of  produce,  and  the 
soils  more  particularly  demanding  ap- 
propriation to  cabbage-culture  are  those 
stiff  and  unkindly  for  turnips.  The 
following  has  hitherto  been  the  usual 
and  best-approved  method  of  cultivating 
cabbages  in  the  field.  It  is  described 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Cirencester,  in  the 
"Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,"  vol.  xxiv.  p.  220. 

"  Prepare  about  20  perches  of  ground 
in  July,  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
east,  and  while  moist  sow  the  cabbage- 
seed  in  drills  12  inches  apart,  thinly, 
the  last  week  in  the  month,  or  not  later 
than  the  first  week  in  August.  When 
the  plants  are  above  ground,  keep  them 
clean.  By  the  middle  of  October  draw 
the  plants  and  reset  them  across  the 
same  ground,  laid  in  shallow  trenches 
3  or  4  inches  from  each  other  in  the 
row,  the  trenches  9  inches  apart.  This 
plan  forms  strong  short-stemmed  plants 
with  good  fibrous  roots,  which  grow 
away  as  soon  as  planted  out  the  next 
season;  whereas,  if  left  in  the  seed-bed, 
they  get  drawn  up  with  long  stems  and 
less  perfect  roots,  and  are  weeks  re- 
covering their  removal  in  spring.  Ridge 
up  the  land  as  for  mangolds  or  swedes, 
but  let  the  ridges  be  3  feet  apart;  and 
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about  the  middle  of  April  plant  out 
half  the  cabbage-plot,  setting  the  plants 
3  feet  apart  in  the  ro\\  s.  The  rest  of 
ihe  ground  may  be  planted  about  a 
month  later." 

CABBAGE-GABDEN  CTTLTUBE. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  at  all  times  so 
constantly  and  continuously  put  into 
requisition  for  raising  the  different 
varieties  of  this  useful  plant,  that  in  the 
country  it  often  bears  the  name  of 
the  cabbage-garden.  Cabbages  of  all 
kinds  like  deep  culture  and  plenty  of 
rank,  good  manure.  All  will  bear 
transplanting,  and  the  usual  method  is 
to  prepare  seed-beds,  and  take  the 
plants  therefrom  as  required  for  plant- 
ing out.  Sow  Early  Vorks  twice  a 
year, — early  in  spring  and  towards  the 
end  of  July.  Savoy-seed  should  be 
sown  in  April  and  May,  and  the 
planting-out  be  performed  not  later 
than  June.  The  seed  of  Brussels  sprouts 
requires  to  be  sown  a  little  earlier. 
Sowings  for  the  Portugal  cabbage  should 
be  made  from  the  end  of  May  to  the 
end  of  June.  Early  caulitlowers  should 
be  sown  in  tlie  last  week  in  August 
and  transplanted  about  the  end  of  No- 
vember. For  the  main  crop  the  sowings 
should  be  about  the  end  of  February  or 
beginning  of  March,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  May  the  seedlings  should  be 
planted  out,  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
three  or  four  leaves.  Brocoli  requires 
to  have  sowings  in  May  for  spring  use, 
the  transplantations  to  take  place  in 
July  and  August.  Four  feet  square  is 
not  too  much  room  to  allow  a  fine 
brocoli-plant  when  the  ground  is  good 
and  well  manured. 

CABBAGES  WITHOUT  TRANS- 
PLANTATION. 
Professor  Buckman  giows  cabbages 
on  liis  fann  in  Dorsetshire  without 
transplantation,  the  seed  being  drilled 
on  the  flat,  just  as  swede  and  turnip- 
seeds  are.  Tiie  stubble-land,  after  being 
surface-cleaned  in  autumn,  has  a  coating 
of  farmyard  manure  evenly  si)rc.-id 
thereon,  which  is  ploughed  in,  and  tlie 
land  allowed  to  remain  in  rough  furrow 


Calandra  granaria. 


all  winter.  In  the  spring  it  is  worked 
down  to  fine  moukl,  about  3  cwt.  per 
acre  of  artificial  manure  sown  on  it,  and 
drilled  about  the  latter  part  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May,  to  4  lb.  of  cabbage- 
seed  per  acre.  The  plants  are  singled 
out  with  the  hoe  at  about  20  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  In  1869  he  grew 
2  acres  each  of  three  kinds — Battersea, 
Ox-heart,  and  London  market-cabbage, 
and  the  estimated  weight  of  his  crop 
per  acre  was — 

Tons.  cwt.  lb. 

Battersea  cabbage           ..       19        7  16 

Ox-heart       do.                 . .       23         i  48 

London  market  do.         . .       25  10  o 

The  crop  proved  very  valuable.  Pro- 
fessor Buckman  says:  "The  fold  on 
the  cabbage-land  itself,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  hay  or  chaff,  served  tlie 
ewe-flock  of  400  head  for  nearly  three 
months,  at  a  time  when  meadow-grass 
was  very  scanty,  and  when  this  was 
wanted  for  the  horned  stock  ;  and  by 
this  means  a  crop  of  turnips,  which 
during  the  year  was  anything  but  an 
average  all  about  this  district,  was  so 
far  saved  as  to  tide  us  over  the  year 
without  the  necessity  for  consuming  any 
quantity  of  swedes,  which  in  mid-winter 
are  always  most  useful." 

CADDOW. 

A  chough  or  jackdaw. 

CAKE-BREAKEK. 

This  implement  is  very  generally 
adopted,  being  much  required  wherever 
oilcake  is  extensively  used  ;  for,  al- 
though the  cake  may  be  broken  by 
hand  with  a  hammer,  the  process  is 
wasteful,  and  the  bits  are  not  of  an 
even  size,  as  when  the  cakes  are  passed 
through  a  machine. 

CALANDRA  GRANARIA. 

The  Granary  Weevil,  a  most  destruc- 
tive insect  in  corn-stores,  where  it  is 
often  difficult  to  detect  their  presence 
until  they  have  been  at  work  some 
time.  The  females  pierce  minute  holes 
in  the  grain,  and  lay  their  eggs  therein. 
The  maggots  hatch  and  feed  until  the 
husk  alone  is  left. 
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CALCAREOUS. 

A  term  applied  to  soils  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  lime. 

CALF-FATTENING. 

There  is  little  art  in  this,  beyond 
allowing  the  young  bantling  to  drain 
its  mother  of  her  milk  twice  a  day,  and 
keeping  it  diy-bedded,  and  tied  up 
short,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  take  exercise. 
A  good  cow  ought  to  fatten  her  calf  in 
six  weeks,  so  as  to  be  worth,  for  veal, 
from  50s.  to  60s.  Some  endeavour  to 
hasten  the  fattening  process  by  min- 
gling a  little  !;in  w  ith  wheat-Hour,  and 
making  up  small  dough  balls,  which 
they  force  the  calf  to  devour. 


Call-ducks. 


Thorley's  condiment,  stated  to  be  in- 
valuable in  calf-rearing.  The  Scotch 
farmers  are  great  economists  in  the 
matter,  and  by  adding  water  to  form  a 
highly  nutritious  gruel,  make  a  little 
milk  go  a  long  way.  As  soon  as  tlie 
young  animal  will  nibble  anything,  a 
little  pollard  and  bean-meal  and  Thor- 
ley's condiment  should  be  mixed  toge- 
ther and  placed  in  its  trough,  and  a 
whisp  of  tiie  sweetest  hay  tied  up  be- 
fore it.  When  old  May-day  arrives, 
the  calves  are  weaned  and  sent  into  the 
meadows,  but  it  is  perhaps  better 
management  to  keep  them  in  stalls  and 
yards  the  entire  summer,  feeding  on 
vetches,  clover,  and  other  green  food 
cut  in  the  fields  and  broutiht  to  tliem. 


CALF-REARING. 

This  is  quite  an  art  in  itself,  as  some 
dairy-fanners,  by  good  management, 
rear  50  per  cent,  more  calves  from  a 
40-  or  50-cow  dairy  than  others,  yet 
make  quite  as  much  butter.  After  the 
first  fortnight  the  young  calves  no 
longer  require  raw  milk,  antl  the  .skim- 
milk  is  set  apart  for  them.  To  this 
should  be  added  a  mucilage  made  from 
boiled    linseed    or     linseed-meal    and 


CALL-DUCKS. 

These  are  domesticated  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose,  to  be  used  in  decoy  ponds, 
to  entice  wild  ducks  to  enter  them.  In 
the  Lincolnshire  marshes  there  are 
many  of  those  ponds,  from  which 
diverge  canals,  at  the  end  of  which 
nets  are  placed.  The  call-ducks  are 
trained  to  lead  the  decoyed  into  these 
canals,  and  a  decoy-man  appears  at 
the   proper    time    to    drive    them   on 
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farther,    until   they    are    taken    in   the 
nets. 

CAMELINA  SATIVA, 

Or  Gold  of  Pleasure,  an  annual  weed 
in  England,  generally  found  in  tlax- 
fields.  The  seeds  of  the  plant  abound 
in  oil,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  culti- 
vated on  the  Continent,  and  the  crop 
is  called  cameline.  It  recjuires  good 
■wheat  land  and  4  11).  of  seed  per  acre, 
and  the  average  yield  is  from  3  to  4 
quarters  per  acre,  worth  40s.  per 
(juarter.  On  poor  land  the  crop  would 
scarcely  average  more  than  20  Ijushels. 
.Some  ICnglish  agriculturists  have  intro- 
duced it  here  ;  but,  although  producing 
a  good  oil,  the  seed  is  not  so  valuable 
as  linseed  for  feeding.  The  period  of 
sowing  is  March  or  April,  and  of  har- 
vesting July.  If  taken  too  ripe,  the 
seed  is  liable  to  separate  readily  from 
the  husk,  and  large  quantities  are 
tlicrcby  wasted. 

CAMOMILiE. 

There  are  several  varieties.  Tlie 
wild  camomile  (J/^7//'/((7;7(7  Cliaiiiomilla) 
much  resembles  stinking  camomile, 
or  mayweed  {AiitJumis  Cotiila),  in  ap- 
pearance. Both  are  troublesome  and 
offensive  weeds  ;  ami  tlrere  is  another 
that  infests  corn-fiehls  (.-/.  ai-'cnsis). 
The  true  camomile  (A.  nol'i/is)  has  a 
jnostratc  stem,  and  its  flowei-s  grow  on 
sh.ort  stalks,  and  afford  the  bitter  tonic 
camomile  of  the  shops.  It  is  found 
extensively  in  grass-fields  on  tlie  Lon- 
don-clay formation,  and  cattle  and 
sheep  feed  greedily  on  herbage  where 
it  is  present. 

CAMPION, 

.Sometimes  called  Ragged  Robin 
{Lychnis  Flosmculi),  is  a  jicrennial 
weed,  bearing  bright  red  flowers,  on 
stems  about  2  feet  high.  It  is  very 
common  in  moist  meadows. 

CANARY. 

Crops  of  canary  are  grown  to  some 
extent  in  Essex,  upon  deep,  strong 
land.  The  seed  is  almost  exclusively 
used  as  food  for  birds,  and  varies  in   | 


Capercalzie. 

price  from  30s.  to  lOOs.  per  quarter. 
The  yield  is  about  4  quarters  per  acre. 
The  cultivation  requires  a  fine  seed- 
bed and  4  gallons  of  seed  per  acre, 
drilled  in  rows  lO  inches  apart,  to  ad- 
mit of  hoeing.  The  sowing  should  be 
early.  If  the  land  should  work  well, 
February  would  not  be  too  soon.  It 
comes  to  harvest  after  the  other  corn 
crops.  The  straw  and  chaff  make  very 
good  food  for  horses. 

CANDLEMAS. 

An  ancient  feast  held  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  the  commencement  of  the 
dairyman's  year. 

CANKER. 

A  disease  in  fruit-trees,  somewhat 
akin  to  cancer  in  tlie  human  system, 
and,  like  it,  frequently  eradicated  with 
the  knife.  Dr.  Lindley  objects  to  this 
practice,  and  says  :  "  To  cut  a  plant 
to  pieces  in  such  cases  is  like  mangling 
a  poor  creature  afflicted  w  ith  cancer,  or 
any  other  scrofulous  affection.  If  the 
evil  is  eradicated  in  one  place,  it  pre- 
sently breaks  out  in  another.  The 
constitution  of  the  plant  is  what  must 
be  looked  to,  and  nothing  else.  It 
may,  however,  not  only  be  constitu- 
tional, but  hereditary ;  and  in  such 
cases  is  incurable." 


CAPERCALZIE. 

One  fif  the  finest  and  most  valuable 
of  ancient  game  birds,  once  common  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  still  found 
in  Norway,  Russia,  Italy,  and  some 
portions  of  the  Alps.  It  was  last  seen 
in   Scotland  in  1760.     Many  attempts 
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have  been  made  to  introduce  the  bird 
into  Britain,  but  without  success.  It 
subsists  in  forests  of  pine. 

CAPITAL,  FARMING. 

Tlie  capital  required  to  I)C  emplo\-ed 
in  cultivating  land  may  vary  from  about 
£0  o""  £^  P^''  ^c'*^  "P  '^o  three  and 
even  four  times  that  amount,  according 
to  the  system  ado]ited,  the  costliness  of 
the  machineiy  enii)loyed,  and  the  light 
or  heavy  nature  of  the  stocknge.  The 
farmer  \\\\o  takes  in  sheep  to  keep, 
instead  of  purchasing  a  flock  of  his 
own,  will  require  little  capital  in  com- 
parison with  his  neighbour,  who  not  only 
buys  in  several  hup.dred  head  of  lambs  or 
legs  every  year,  but  large  quantities  of 
(jilcake,  corn,  and  meal,  wherewith  to 
fatten  them  ;  and  he  who  possesses 
numerous  first-class  implements,  with 
steam  tackle  for  ploughing  ground,  and 
steam-power  for  thrashing,  grinding, 
and  driving  various  kinds  of  machinery, 
will  have  a  great  deal  more  money 
invested  in  his  business  than  the  man 
who  owns  only  a  few  carts,  ploughs, 
and  harrows  of  the  most  primitive  de- 
scription, picked  up  second-hand  at 
sales.  Some  farmers,  moreover,  have 
a  great  deal  of  capital  locked  up  in  the 
soil  itself.  Where  draining,  levelling 
old  fences,  reclaiming  waste  places, 
chalking  or  marling  is  effected  at  the 
tenant's  own  cost,  on  a  large  scale,  this 
will  be  large  in  amount,  only  to  be 
justified  in  the  outlay  by  the  possession 
of  a  long  lease,  or  the  certainty  of  per- 
manent occupation  for,  at  least,  from 
twelve  to  lifteen  years.  He,  too,  who 
returns  to  the  land  everything  grown 
on  it  for  several  years  in  succession, 
with  a  view  of  enriching  its  staple,  or 
he  who  does  the  same  thing  by  tlie 
employment  of  expensive  artificial 
fertilizers,  buries  much  capital  in  the 
soil. 

According  to  the  outgoingand  incom- 
ingcustoms  of  various  counties,  thesums 
of  money  for  valuations,  &c. ,  are  some- 
times very  small,  and  often  exceedingly 
heavy,  that  have  to  be  paid  on  taking 
possession.  Many  young  inconsiderate 
farmers,  if  they  have  only  capital  suffi- 


Caravances  (Ciccr  arietinum). 

cient  to  meet  the  valuation,  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  into  management  three 
times  the  quantity  of  land  adapted  to 
their  limited  means,  and  thus  get  em- 
barrassed and  encuml)cred  with  debt 
and  difficulty  from  the  very  first.  The 
amount  of  capital  should  never  be  less 
than  sufficient  to  include  not  merely  the 
amount  of  valuation,  but  the  entire  ex- 
penditure of  the  first  year,  rent  and 
outgoings,  purchase  of  stock  (both  live 
and  dead),  outlay  in  labour,  and  eveiy 
kind  of  payment  required  by  good 
cultivation. 

As  a  general  rule,  good  land  requires 
more  capital  to  the  acreage  than  jioor 
land,  and  arable  more  than  pasture. 
If  cultivation  be  intensified,  and  pro- 
duction increased,  enhanced  capital 
becomes  necessaiy  as  the  viodiis  opcr- 
amii.  And  it  will  be  far  better  that 
the  capital  be  in  excess  of  the  holding, 
rather  than  the  holding  be  too  large 
for  the  capital,  as,  under  such  tircum- 
stances  alone  can  farmers  improve  and 
adopt  better  systems  of  management. 

CAPSELIiA. 

The  well-known  Shepherd's  Purse, 
one  of  the  commonest  of  weeds.  It 
abounds  in  all  soils  and  situations,  and 
llowers  and  ripens  its  seeds  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  plant  is  easily  destroyed 
by  ploughing  ere  time  has  been  allowed 
for  ripening. 

CARADRINA  CUBICULARIS. 

An  insect  best  known  as  the  Pale- 
mottled  Willow-moth,  which  breeds 
amongst  and  destroys  wheat-grain, 
often  working  incredible  mischief. 

CARAVANCES  (Cicer  arietinum). 

Called  also  Chick-pea,  Egj-plian  Pea, 
and  Gram.  A  leguminous  annual, 
which  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and 
branches  much,  with  i)innated  leaves, 
bearing  white  flowers  tinged  with  pink, 
and  oblong,  hairy  pods,  containing 
usually  two  seeds.  In  India  it  is  cul- 
tivated under  tlie  name  of  (Jram,  but 
the  plant  requires  a  warm  summer  to 
ripen  well  in  this  country.  The  seed.j 
are  much  empK)yed  in  French  cookery, 
G  2 
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under  tlie  name  of  Pois  chiche,  or  Gar- 
zaiicc,  and  form  the  basi-;  of  the  French 
soup  ///;■/(  aiix  ri\>!':tii!:s. 

CAEA'WAY  (Carum  Carui). 

A  crop  whicli  used  to  he  raised  some- 
what extensively  in  Essex  and  Kent  for 
the  value  of  the  seed,  which,  having 
now  depreciated  considerably  in  price, 
and  the  plant,  being  a  biennial,  yield- 
ing nothing  the  first  year,  and  requiring 
peculiar  attention  and  labour  in  cul- 
tivation, it  is  seldom  adopted  at  the 
present  day.  From  a  fleshy  root  there 
arises  the  second  year  a  striated,  fur- 
rowed stem,  whicli  grows  2  feet  high, 
and  is  clothed  with  smootli  leaves  and 
white  or  pinkish  (lowers.  The  seed  is 
too  well  known  as  an  ingredient  in  con- 
fectionery, and  an  antidote  to  flatulence 
and  colic,  to  require  description.  The 
crop  requires  deep,  good  land.  The  pro- 
duce is  from  5  to  20  cwt.  per  acre,  but 
seldom  averages  more  than  8  cwt.  The 
price  used  to  range  between  35s.  and 
45s.  per  cwt.,  but  latterly  it  has  dwin- 
dled from  30s.  down  so  low  as  los. 
The  ancient  method  of  cultivation  was 
to  sow  the  seed  broadcast  amongst 
wheat,  as  clover-seed  is  sown,  and 
dress  it  in  with  harrow  and  the  roller. 
After  harvest  6-inch  breadths  were 
marked  out  to  remain  cropped,  with 
3-feet  intervals  for  cultivation,  in  which 
the  young  plants  were,  of  course,  de- 
stroyed by  the  land  being  ploughed  up. 
The  invention  of  drill-machines  has, 
liowcver,  long  since  sujierseded  a  sys- 
tem involving  such  immense  sacrifices 
of  seed. 

CARBON. 

The  simple  substance  which  fonns 
the  chief  inorganic  material  of  the  earth, 
and  all  that  it  i)roduces.  The  only 
perfectly  pure  state,  however,  in  whicli 
it  is  found  in  nature  is  that  of  the  dia- 
mond. The  mineral  called  black-lead, 
or  graphite,  is  also  carbon  in  another 
form,  and  less  pure.  Wood  charcoal 
is,  likewise,  impure  carbon.  Lamp- 
black, the  soot  of  oil  and  tar,  is  almost 
wholly  carbon  ;  the  difterence  in  ap- 
pearance  between  this  substance  and 


Carex. 


the  diamond  being  that  the  one  is  crys- 
tallized, the  other  not.  In  all  vege- 
tables, in  the  dry  state,  the  carbon 
amounts  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
substance. 

CARBONIC  ACID. 

An  important  substance  in  the  eco- 
nomy oi  nature,  expelled  in  the  breath 
of  men  and  all  animals,  and  inhaled 
by  plants.  It  is  composed  of  6  parts 
carbon  to  16  p.artsof  oxygen  by  weight. 
Carbonic  acid  is  a  constant  ingredient 
of  the  air,  and  a  product  in  the  decay 
of  all  organic  matter.  Plants  take  in 
this  necessary  substance  in  great  quan- 
tities, both  by  their  roots  from  the 
humus  in  the  soil,  and  by  their  leaves 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  foliage  of 
young  shoots  and  their  stems,  while 
tender,  and  the  green  stalks  of  grasses, 
continually  inhale  this  gas,  retaining 
the  carbon  wherewith  to  develop  their 
structures,  and  giving  off  the  oxygen  ; 
and  by  this  means  the  economy  of  the 
universe  is  maintained,  the  air  being 
purified  and  adapted  to  sustain  animal 
life.  Geologists  have  jiropounded  the 
theory,  that,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world's  history,  carbonic  acid  existeil 
in  much  larger  bulk  in  the  atmosphere 
than  at  present ;  to  which  i-.  referable 
the  luxuriant  excess  of  vegetation,  that, 
in  decomposition,  caused  those  im- 
mense beds  of  coal  that  lie  buried 
beneath  the  earth's  surface. 

CARDUUS. 

The  botanical  appellation  for  the 
Thistle  tribe,  of  which,  besides  the  Corn- 
thistle,  C.  nn'c-iisis,  best  known  in  this 
country,  there  are  many  varieties.  The 
Spear-liiistle,  C.  latictolatiis,  is  the 
Scotch  thistle  of  heraldiy. 

CAREX. 

The  Sedge  genus  of  plants,  of  which 
Great  Ihitain  alone  furnishes  over 
seventy  different  species,  and  tlie 
whole  world  contains  about  450.  The 
greater  portion  are  only  found  on  the 
most  worthless  moorlands,  bogs,  and 
marshes. 
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Corlina. 


CARLINA. 

A  j,'enus  of  composite  plants,  with 
tliistle-like  heads,  of  which  the  (."arlina 
thistle  is  n  tioublesome  weed,  and 
fjrows  wild  in  this  country. 

CARNATION. 

A  well-known  garden  plant,  the 
flowers  of  which  so  frequently  beautify 
the  cottager's  garden.  It  is  one  of 
those  plants  so  easily  projiagated  by 
layers,  being  in  a  tit  state  for  the  opera- 
tion as  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is 
over.  Stems  \\liich  have  produced 
flowers  should  not,  however,  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose. 


^    >^'^?^>^\^. 


CARP. 

A  pond  and  river  fish,  accounted 
most  valu.ible  for  the  stocking  of  ponds, 
and  the  queen  of  river  fish.  Tiie  body 
is  smooth  and  whitish.  The  carp  has 
a  small  mouth  and  no  teeth,  but  grows 
and  increases  very  rapidly. 


CARRIER  PIGEON. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  domestic 
pigeons,  ranking  next  to  the  blue  rock 
in  respect  to  general  utility,  while  for 
the  interesting  and  wonderful  sagacity 
whicli  allows  it  to  be  employed  as  a 
letter-carrier,  the  bird  is  at  times  of 
great  value ;  in  proof  of  which  we  have 


Carrot  Crops  Expenses  of). 


only  to  refer  to  the  extent  it  was  made 
service.ible  in  the  late  siege  of  Paris. 
The  bird  was  employed  as  such  in 
times  of  antiquity.  Crccian  history 
reveals  as  much,  and  also  the  record  of 
the  wars  of  the  Cmsaders. 


CARROT  CROPS  (Daucus  Carota). 

The  hard-rooted  common  carrot, 
found  very  commonly  growing  wild  at 
waysides  and  in  hedgerows,  is  con- 
sidered the  parent  of  the  cultivated 
species,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  both  for  garden  and  field 
culture.  Those  raised  for  human  food 
are  the  Early  Horn,  Long  Honi,  Long 
Orange,  Altringham,  \'iolet,  Trans- 
]-)arent  White,  the  French  -Short  Horn. 
For  cattle-feeding  the  white  and  yellow 
Belgian  carrots  afford  the  bulkiest 
crop  ;  the  long  red  Altringham  is  grown 
extensively  for  horses.  The  common 
red,  which  grows  almost  entirely  under- 
ground, is  likewise  much  in  favour 
with  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  farmers.  The 
soils  best  adapted  for  carrots  arc  deep 
sandy  loams,  and  on  all  light  land  sub- 
jected to  good  cultivation  fair  crops 
may  be  realized.  In  fact  they  may  be 
raised  with  better  success  than  either 
swedes  or  mangolds  on  many  inferior 
soils;  nor  is  the  carrot  plant  on  the 
whole  so  delicate  or  hazardous  to 
bring  to  perfection  as  the  turnip,  neither 
does  it  require  excessive  manuring  for, 
like  mangel-wurzel. 

CARROT  CROPS  (Expenses  of). 
Hoeing    and    weeding     entail     the 
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Carrot  Crops  (Value  ol). 

heaviest  labour  and  cost.  By  diill- 
culluie  this  may  be  reduced  to  a 
ininimuin  of  14s.  per  acre,  while  by 
broadcast  sowing;  in  lainl  addicted  to 
the  yiowth  of  animal  weeds,  it  often 
attains  a  maximum  of  403.  The  ex- 
pense of  hand-hoeiny  the  intervals  may, 
on  light,  soft- working  soils,  be  per- 
formed by  the  Dutch  or  thrust-hoe  at 
Is.  6d.  per  acre  ;  if  performed  wiih  the 
ordinary  hoe  with  less  easy  facihtics,  at 
about  2S.  6d.  The  cost  of  hoeing  tlie 
rows  and  singling  the  plants  varies  from 
about  7s.  6d.  to  los.  Carrots  are  har- 
vested about  the  beginning  of  Xo- 
veniljcr.  Tlie  method  is  to  fork  them 
out  of  the  land,  on  whicli  they  are  laid 
evenly  in  rows  for  topjiing  off  the 
greens.  They  have  then  to  be  gathered 
and  thrown  into  carts,  and  taken  to  the 
places  of  storage.  Some  place  them 
in  heaps,  which  should  not  be  large, 
as  carrots  are  liable  to  heat  a  great  deal 
and  spoil  if  put  together  in  large  quan- 
tities. Perhaps  the  best  method  of 
storage  is  to  form  them  into  a  long, 
narrow  bank,  l)etween  two  rows  of 
hurdles,  lined  with  straw  against  the 
nii;ts.  After  being  brought  up  to  the 
tops  of  the  hurdles,  the  carrots  are  built 
to  form  a  roof;  straw  is  placed  on  the 
top,  and  the  whole  thatched  over.  This 
is  a  cheap  and  sure  method  of  preserva- 
tion, being  equally  effective  against 
frost  and  wet,  whilst  over-heating  is 
obviated  likewise.  It  is  less  labour  to 
forlc  up  a  drilled  crop  than  a  broad- 
cast one,  and  the  cost  of  harvesting 
may  vary  from  I2s.  to  1 8s.  for  the 
former,  and  from  15s.  to  25s.  for  the 
latiLr. 

CARROT  CROPS  (Value  of). 

A  heavy  crop  of  carrots  may  yield 
from  12  tons  up  to  even  20  tons  jier 
acre,  but  indifierent  crops  sometimes 
yield  as  little  as  5  tons,  and  prol)ably 
an  average  one  is  not  more  than  from 
8  to  10  tons  per  acre.  The  price  of  red 
carrots  for  horse-feeding  used  to  range 
Ui>n\  35s.  to  45s.  per  ton  ;  and  there  is 
at  the  ]jresent  day  a  tolerably  good  de- 
mand for  them  at  from  20s.  to  30s.  per 
ton.     The  carrot  crop  is  consequently 


Carrots  iu  Field-culture. 

one  well  calculated  to  remunerate  the 
grower  wherever  there  is  a  ready  demand 
for  the  produce. 

CARROTS  (Chemical  Analysis  of  . 
Ilermbstadt  gives  the   following  as 
the  composition   of  the   carrot   in   its 
natural  state.- — 


6  "30 
1-50 
I '75 


.Sugar  and  colouring  m.nUci' 

Manna 

Oinii 

Oil  

Albnnion    ..  ..  ..  ..      I'lo 

Woody  fibre  and  starch  ..     g'oo 

Ahlnjb,  water,  and  a  licavy  oil. .   80 'oo 


1 00  '00 
CARROTS  IN  FIELD  - CUL ■ 
TURE. 
This  is  a  very  useful  crop  to  culli\ate 
on  all  light  and  medium-class  soils. 
There  is  no  better  root  that  can  be 
given  to  milch-cows,  except  parsnijis, 
to  insure  sweet,  rich  milk  without 
taint.  I'igs  are  remarkably  fond  of 
carrots,  and  nothing  is  found  to  eipial 
them  in  bringing  horses  into  condition, 
for  \\  hich  purpose  they  are  largely  used 
by  horse-dealers.  Nor  is  their  culti- 
vation difficult,  if  a  iaw  leading  jirinci- 
ples  be  strictly  attended  to.  The  land 
should  be  clean,  in  fairlygood  condition, 
and  well  pulverized.  Although  deep 
sandy  loams  and  rich  alluvial  soils 
always  furnish  the  best  crojis,  very 
light  sands  and  gravels  will  often  pro- 
duce heavier  yields  of  carrots  than  of 
turnips.  The  i:ieriod  of  sowing  is  froni 
March  until  the  middle  of  May.  The 
seed  should  be  rui)bed  well  between 
the  hantls,  or  it  will  adliere  together  in 
large  bunches ;  and  as  the  rubljiug 
takes  place,  it  should  be  carefully  mixed 
with  sand,  which  may  be  afterwards' 
made  quite  damp,  and  jjlaced  in  heaps 
for  about  a  week,  to  hasten  the  sprout- 
ing before  sowing,  otherwise  it  will 
remain  a  long  time  in  the  Land  ere  the 
young  plants  appear.  Carrots  shouUl  be 
always  sown  in  rows  to  admit  of  hoeing, 
and  to  save  excessive  after-expenditure 
in  weeding.  To  effect  this  the  seed 
may  be  cither  dejwsited  by  the  drill- 
machine,  or  by  hand  in  tracks  made 
by  it.     A  small  quantity  of  oats,  nius- 
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Carrots  in  Gardens. 


lard,  turnip,  or  flax-seed  is  sometimes 
drilled  with  carrot-seed,  to  show  the 
position  of  the  rows  before  the  carrot- 
plants  appear,  and  give  facilities  for 
hand-  and  horsc-hocing  earlier  than 
these  operations  couhl  otherwise  be 
performed.  The  cpiantity  of  seed  re- 
(luired  is  from  4  lb.  to  6  lb.  per  acre. 
( )f  artificial  manures  fitted  for  the  carrot 
crop,  guanos,  or  nitrate  of  soda  mixed 
wilti  superphosphate,  or  bone  manure, 
to  form  a  nitro-phosphate,  is  jjcrhaps 
one  of  the  best  kinds.  .Some  farmers 
are,  however,  very  partial  to  a  mixture 
of  soot  and  salt,  in -the  jiroportion  of 
about  30  bushels  of  the  former  and  10 
bushels  of  the  latter. 

CARROTS  IN  GARDENS. 

Good  seed  of  the  previous  year's 
growth  is  the  first  indispensable  requi- 
site, for  carrot-seed  does  not  retain  its 
vitality  long  ;  and  it  is  extremely  tan- 
talizing to  be  disappointed  of  plants 
after  making  every  preparation  for 
them.  Should  the  soil  of  the  garden 
be  heavy,  the  staple  of  the  beds  may  be 
lightened  by  a  bountiful  application  of 
ashes.  Carrots  are  by  no  means  grate- 
ful for  rank  fresh  manure,  which  has 
the  tendency  to  make  them  come  forked 
and  spriggy.  Many  gardeners  prefer 
to  grow  them  after  .Savoy  cabbages  or 
brocoli,  when  a  liberal  supply  of  rank 
manure  was  allotted  to  those  crops  ;  in 
which  case  the  fertilizing  matter  left 
unexhausted  will  form  a  suitable  mould 
to  nourish  the  carrots.  The  Early 
Horn  is  raised  for  first  .use  in  spring  and 
summer.  These  are  sometimes  nursed 
in  frames  and  hotbeds  to  obtain  young 
plants  to  prick  into  the  beds  when  two 
or  three  inches  in  length.  Carrots  are 
grown  best  in  drills,  froni  6  to  9  inches 
wide,  and  either  thinned  out  by  the 
hoe  or  drawn  for  the  kitchen  when 
small,  till  left  from  6  to  8  inches  apart. 
The  Early  Horn  may  be  sown  in  a 
warm  border  at  the  end  of  Febniary  or 
the  beginning  of  March,  and  the  Long 
Horn  and  Altringham  follow  from  the 
middle  of  iSIarch  until  the  end  of  ^Vpril, 
after  which  a  so\\ing  will  scarcely 
attain   its  full    bulk,    but    may  prove 


Carts,  General  Piirpose. 

useful    in    furnishing    a   succession    of 
young  carrots  throughout  the  summer. 

CARTER. 

A  labourer  on  the  farm,  who  h.as  the 
charge  of  liorscs,  and  performs  by  their 
aid  the  idoughing,  harrowing,  and  gene- 
ral cultivating  and  horse  labour  rec[uired 
thereon.  In  the  generality  of  cases 
there  is  a  head-carter,  with  lads  under 
him,  called  under-carters,  in  number 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  holding  and 
the  horses  employed.  The  head-carter, 
besides  his  labour  in  the  field,  is  ex- 
pected tosuperintend  thefeedingand  ge- 
neral management  of  the  stables,  and  to 
see  that  the  mangers  have  fresh  supi')lies 
early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night. 
In  return  for  such  extra  duties,  he  is 
paid  from  is.  to  2s.  6d.  more  than  the 
ordinary  farm  labourers  receive,  and 
has  usually  a  cottage  and  garden  found 
him  rent-free.  But  the  perquisites  of 
the  carter  vary  exceedingly.  In  some 
instances  he  has  fuel  allowed  him  ;  in 
others,  from  20  to  30  rods  of  potato- 
ground.  The  value  of  his  wages  and 
perquisites  may  be  considered  to  ave- 
rage, in  a  general  M'ay,  from  I2s.  to 
15s.  per  week.  Carters  are  expected 
to  know  how  to  broadcast  grain  anil 
sow  seeds,  as  well  as  to  build  stacks 
and  lade  carts  and  waggons  with  the 
produce  of  the  fields,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts thatching  is  required  of  them. 

CARTS,  DUNG. 

Formerly  it  was  generally  customary 
to  keep  one  set  of  vehicles  on  the  farm 
exclusively  fitted  for  dung-carting.  The 
system  is  still  adojited  in  many  districts, 
although  these  carts  are  not  patronized 
by  "crack  farmers,"  nor  have  any  locus 
standi  in  the  show-yard.  The  ordinary 
dung-cart  consists  of  a  body  of  thick 
planks  to  form  the  bottom,  sides,  and 
front,  placed  on  a  pair  of  wheels,  with 
apparatus  for  tipping,  and  a  tail-board 
behind  to  take  out  for  the  ready 
clearance  of  the  residue  of  the  load 
after  the  top  has  been  drawn  out. 

CARTS,  GENERAL  PURPOSE. 

The  modern  cart  for  farm  purposes 
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Cattle. 


is  now  usually  built  on  the  Scotch 
principle,  with  side-wings  and  frame- 
work for  harvest  purposes,  whicli,  on 
removal,  leaves  a  strong,  useful  tilting 
cart  for  dung-cartage  and  ordinary  farm 
work.  Most  of  our  leading  agricultural 
implement  firms  have  taken  this  carl 
in  hand,  and  some  of  them  are  highly 
celebrated  for  uniting  compactness  and 
strength  to  well-fitted  and  nicely  ad- 
justed contrivances,  in  the  ser\iccable 
and  cheap  vehicles  they  offer  for  sale 
at  from  /'8  to  £i\.  \\\  level  districts 
the  farmer,  by  adopting  these,  is  en- 
abled to  dispense  entirely  ^^■ith  the  old, 
cumbrous  waggons,  as,  in  harvesting, 
corn  or  hay  may  be  taken  to  stack 
much  more  expeciiliously  by  carts  than 
by  waggons,  while  for  road  purposes 
they  are  ecjually  effective.  An  im- 
portant saving  of  capital,  by  only  re- 
(juiring  one  set  of  carriages  instead  of 
two,  is,  of  course,  thereby  gained. 

CARTS,  LIQ,U1D-MA.NUIIE. 

These  are  usually  fornieil  by  an 
iron  tank  on  wheels,  with  distributing 
apparatus  behind,  and  are  fitted  after 
various  methods  to  enforce  a  regular 
and  even  supply  of  the  licpiid.  These 
carts  are,  however,  expensive  to  pur- 
chase ;  a  really  good  one  seldom  costing 
less  than  £10.  Many  small  farmers 
fit  up  cheap  water-carts,  roughly  manu- 
factured at  home,  which  consist  usually 
of  a  large  cask  fitted  on  wheels,  \\ith  a 
perforated  trough  behind  for  dislri- 
l)ution. 

CARTS,  MARKET. 

Light  vehicles  fitted  on  springs  for 
driving  purposes,  used  by  small  farmers 
and  country  people  in  going  to  their 
market  towns  or  in  travelling.  A  seat 
is  generally  swung  across  the  middle  of 
the  cart,  justover  the  axletree.  Some- 
times liiey  are  fitted  w  ilh  a  double  seat 
lengthways,  and  the  passengers  sit 
back  to  back. 

CASEINE. 

\\\  essential  ingredient  in  milk, 
forming  4  per  cent,  in  that  of  the  cow, 
2  per  cent,  in  ass's  milk,   and    i^  per 


cent,  in  that  of  the  woman.  It  is  akin 
to  albumen  and  fibrine  in  composition  ; 
but  differs  from  the  former  in  not  being 
coagulated  by  heat,  and  from  the  latter 
in  not  coagulating  spontaneously.  A 
substance  akin  to  caseine  forms  from 
29  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  ingredients  of 
peas,  beans,  and  other  leguminous 
seeds,  and  is  found  largely  in  other  oily 
seeds,  such  as  the  almond,  nuts,  coffee, 
iVc.  It  jiossesses  an  intimate  affinity 
with  dried  llesh  and  blood. 

CASSIDA  NEBULOSA,  or  the 
Clouded  Shield-beetle. 
These  insects  in  their  development 
feed  beneath  the  leaves  of  red  beet,  and 
likewise  on  the  "maple-leaved  goose- 
foot." 

CATABROSA  AQUATICA, 

Commonly  called  Sweet  Water-grass 
or  l.iijuorice-IIair-grass.  Is  strictly  an 
acjuatic,  found  principally  on  the  alluvial 
margins  of  lakes,  ponds,  sluggish  riv«rs, 
and  ditches.  It  is  eaten  by  herbivorous 
animals,  but  all  aquatic  fowl  devour  it 
witii  avidity. 

CATKINS. 

Imperfect  flowers  hanging  from  trees. 

CATSFOOT. 

A  name  for  ground -ivy. 

CAT'S-TAIL  GRASS 

Is  another  name  for  Timothy-grass 
{Phlciim  pratciisc).  Common  in  the 
belter  description  of  pasture  land 
thnjughout  luirope,  and  in  America 
much  ])rized.  In  our  country  it  grows 
extensively  in  all  good  meadows,  and 
fijrms  a  considerable  propr)rlion  of  the 
hay  taken  therefrom.  It  is  considered 
an  indispensable  reriuisite  in  all  perma- 
nent pasture-mixtures,  and  a  valuable 
auxiliary  in  the  alternate  husbandry  of 
improved  peat  soils  and  moorlands. 

CATTLE. 

A  term  applied  to  horses  and  horned 
stock  indiscriminately,  but  more  strictly 
applicable  to  the  latter; 
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CAULIFLOWER. 

A  flowering-headed  cabbage,  resem- 
bling brocoli,  but  less  hardy. 

CECIDOMZIA  TRITICA 

Is  the  generic  name  for  the  British 
^Vileat-midge,  which  is  very  destructive 
to  wheat  crops  in  this  country  in  certain 
seasons.  The  eggs  are  conveyed  into 
the  culms  whilst  llie  plant  is  in  llow  er  ; 
and  when  they  hatch,  the  larvn;  abstract 
the  juices,  and  cause  the  grain  to 
shrivel. 

CEDAR-TREES. 

The  cedar  is  renowned  in  sacred  hi«- 
tory  and  jioetry.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  after  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  is  much  valued 
as  an  ornamental  tree.  A  few  magnifi- 
cent specimens  exist  in  this  country. 
One  at  Claremont,  near  London,  loo 
feet  high  ;  another  at  Strathfieldsaye. 
loS  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  3  feet  and 
a  head  74  feet  in  diameter;  a  third  at 
Sion  House  is  72  feet  high,  with  a  trunk 
8  feet  in  diameter  3  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  a  head  1 1 7  feet  in  diameter. 
Jn  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  tree  is  of 
more  recent  introduction.  Cedars  out- 
live several  generations  of  human-kind 
ere  they  arrive  at  maturity.  Tliey  do 
not  commence  yielding  cones  until  forty 
and  sometimes  not  until  one  hundred 
years  old. 

CELERY. 

An  excellent  garden  root,  which  de- 
lights in  a  deep  rich  soil  and  trench 
f'ultivation.      It  i«,  no  doubt,  a  product 


of  the  cultivator's  art,  derived  from  the 
wild  celery,  or  smallage,  that  grows  in 
ditches  and  marshy  places. 

CENTAUREA  NIGRA. 

The  common  Knap-weed,  Horse- 
knot,  or  Hardhead,  is  a  plant  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  thistle,  and,  like  it, 
infesting  old  pastures,  and  very  diffi- 
cult in  removal.  It  is  considered  of 
no  use  whatever,  but  a  mere  robber  of 
the  land. 

CEPHUS  PYGM^US, 

Commonly  known  as  the  Corn  Saw- 
fly.  The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
straw  of  rye  and  wheat,  below  the  first 
joint,  or  underneath  the  ear.  The  young 
maggot  consumes  the  inside  of  the 
straw,  and  cuts  it  down  level  with  the 
ground  at  harvest  time. 

CEROSTOMA  XYLOSTELLA, 

The  "Turnip  Diamond-back  Moth," 
breeds  a  caterpillar  which  devours  the 
leaves  of  turnips. 

CEUTORHYNCHUS. 

A  genus  of  weevils,  one  of  which, 
C.  assiiiilis,  lays  eggs  in  the  flowers  of 
the  turnip,  and  breeds  a  m.nggot,  which 
feeds  on  the  seeds.  Another,  C.  pleu- 
rosligDins,  causes  lumps  in  the  bulbs  by 
depositing  eggs  in  the  rind.  A  smaller 
species,  C.  contractus,  or  the  Charlock 
Weevil,  propagates  itself  in  the  root- 
knobs  of  the  charlock,  but  does  injury 
to  young  turnip-plants  by  puncturing 
the  leaves. 
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CHAFF. 

A  name  originally  applied  to  the 
winnowed  husks  of  grain,  but  now 
held  to  comprehend  cut  straw,  which 
is  chaff  artificially  made.  The  object 
in  reducing  straw  to  chaff  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  entirely  that  of  food 
economy.  The  new  state  afforded 
facilities  for  tlie  admixture  of  richer  sub- 
stances in  small  quantities  to  attract  the 
gastronomic  propensity  of  the  animal, 
and  cause  the  wliole  to  be  devoureil  ; 
and  an  amalgamation  of  cut  straw  and 
grain  or  meal  was  found  to  be  a  much 
more  economical  article  of  diet  than 
hay.  But  at  length  another  equally 
serviceable  purpose  ^\•as  found  to  be 
served;  viz.,  a  saving  both  of  time  and 
labour  to  the  animal  in  feeding,  by 
rendering  mastication  easier  of  per- 
formance. Farmers  perceived  by  de- 
grees the  utility  of  reducing  hay  to  ciiaff 
as  well,  particularly  as  thereby  a  mi.\- 
ture  could  be  made  of  the  two  cuttings 
from  hay  and  straw,  and  food-economy 
be  further  established.  The  old  method 
of  feeding  has  been  C[uite  revolutionized 
by  the  extensive  use  of  manufacluretl 
chaff;  a  still  newer  form  of  which  has 
recently  appeared,  big  with  the  promise 
of  extensive  adoption  on  large  farms, 
■where  chaff-cutting  can  be  conducted 
by  steam-power.  This  consists  of  the 
conversion  of  green  food  on  a  large 
scale  to  chaff,  for  admixture  with  straw 
chaff  and  salt.  \Vhenever  a  rick  is 
thrashed,  either  in  spring,  summer,  or 
autumn,  the  whole  of  the  straw  is  cut 
up  at  once,  and  with  it  a  due  quantity, 
amounting  to  about  one-third,  is  amal- 
gamated of  the  forage  of  whatever 
green  food  on  the  farm  may  be  ready 
to  fall  before  the  mowing-machine, 
whether  clover,  vetches,  trifolium, 
green  rye,  or  meadow  grass.  The 
ini.ved  chaff  is  stored  for  winter  use, 
and  salted  heavily  as  each  successive 
layer  is  deposited. 

CHAFF-CUTTEK. 

This  is  now  one  of  the  most  generally 
used  of  agricultural  implements.  It  is 
manufactured  of  all  sizes  and  patterns, 


Chalk. 

adapted  for  horse,  steam,  v^ater,  and 
wind  power,  together  with  small  hand- 
machines  for  manual  labour.  The  larger 
ones  are  adapted  to  produce  an  im- 
mense bulk  of  chaff  ia  brief  sjiace  of 
time,  cutting  up  tlie  straw  almost  as 
fast  as  a  steam  thrashing-machine  can 
supply  it.  The  prices  of  chaff-cutters 
are  from  £,2.  los.  to  £(i  for  hand  ; 
;^5.  5s.  to  .^10.  los.  for  horse-power ; 
and  from  ;i^ii  to  ;^20  for  steam,  water, 
on  wind  power. 


CHAFFINCH. 

A  cheerful,  industrious,  blithe,  bust- 
ling little  songster,  that  is  a  general 
favourite.  This  gay  warbler  is  much 
])rized  by  Waterton.  The  fore  part  ot 
the  head  is  Ijlack,  the  back  part  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck  jjlue.  This  shades  off 
into  olive-tinted  chestnut,  and  again  to 
grey-green. 

CHALK. 

A  substance  found  in  beds  of  great 
thickness  underneatli  extensive  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  not  unfre- 
qucntly  cropping  to  the  top  in  elevated 
places,  as  on  tlie  south  coast.  Hence 
the  term  "  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion." 
Chalk,  like  marble  and  limestone,  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  but  in  much  softer  condition. 
In  manuring  land  deficient  in  calcare- 
ous i)roperlies,  it  does  not  matter  much 
from  what  source  the  lime  is  derived,  so 
far  as  the  addition  of  the  simple  chemi- 
cal substance  is  concerned  ;  but  there 
are    always   small    quantities    of  other 
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minerals  which  are  calculated  to  affect 
very  materially  the  value  of  liolh  chalk 
strata  and  limestone  beds  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  marked  differences  some- 
times produced  on  land  by  spreading 
thereon  the  excavations  of  two  sei>arale 
pits  are  well  known  to  practical  farm- 
ers, some  of  wliom,  although  possess- 
ing chalk  in  great  abundance  in  their 
own  ■fields,  will  send  miles  to  obtain 
another  variety  for  manurial  purposes. 
This  is  entirely  allribulable  to  the  jn-e- 
sence  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  consider- 
able quantities  in  some  of  the  lower 
beds.  Some  clialk  possesses  of  this 
a  mere  trace  only ;  anotlier  kind  may 
have  about  3  parts  in  100  ;  while  rarer 
specimens  adjacent  to  those  valuable 
]ihosphate  concretions  in  the  greensand 
of  the  lower  chalk  series  produce  much 
more. 

CHALK  SOILS. 

These  are  peculiarly  well  ada]ited  for 
sheep  husbandry,  being  generally  open, 
dry,  and  elevated,  and  affording  fine 
sweet  herbage.  The  chalk  range  in 
the  south  and  south-west  of  England  is 
the  natural  home  of  the  Southdown  and 
other  kindred  varieties  of  short-woolled 
sheep.  Probably  on  no  soils  has  im- 
proved British  husbandry  made  greater 
or  more  rapid  strides  during  the  past 
half-century  than  on  chalk  land.  The 
downs  have  been  very  extensively 
broken  up,  and  the  cultivated  portions 
of  the  farms  increased  thereby  ten-fold. 
The  turnip  crop  has  proved  the  reno- 
vator and  regenerator  of  ciialk  dis- 
tricts universally ;  for,  by  the  immense 
quantities  of  green  food  raised,  thou- 
sands of  sheep  are  well  fed  and  fattened, 
where  only  scores  could  obtain  a  scanty 
and  precarious  livingyears  ago.  This  has 
so  increased  the  natural  productiveness, 
that  the  yield  of  corn  has  been  wonder- 
fully increased  also.  Nothing  strikes 
the  eye  of  the  stranger  more  than  the 
cleanly  and  neat  appearance  of  chalk 
farms.  The  large  even-shaped  inclo- 
sures,  the  general  absence  of  trees  and 
high  fences,  the  grey  colour  of  the 
frish-tumed  soil,  the  varied  tints  of  the 
different  crops  (which  all  lie  exposed  in 


Char. 


broad  outline)  the  freshness  of  the  deli- 
cate herbage,  and  the  presence  of  llocks 
dotted  here  and  there,  all  combine  to 
convey  this  impression,  and  give  to 
farming  an  aspect  of  completeness  and 
well-regulated  order  it  fails  to  possess 
in  more  fertile,  thickly-wooded  dis- 
tricts, where  many  of  the  main  points 
of  interest  lie  concealed. 

CHALKING. 

An  operation  of  great  utility  to  all 
pasture-fields;  and  whenever  chalk  can 
be  procured  within  five  or  six  miles, 
the  expenses  of  carting  and  spreading 
it  on  grass  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  ten 
tons  per  acre  will  soon  be  repaid  in  the 
superiority  of  the  herbage  and  its  in- 
creased productiveness.  Even  when 
chalk  underlies  the  surface,  this  opera- 
tion is  often  attended  with  very  great 
benefit,  a  prevalent  characteristic  of  the 
mineral  being  to  work  its  way  dovv'n- 
wards  into  the  soil.  Thus  every  parti- 
cle of  chalk  laid  on  the  surface  will,  in 
the  course  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  be 
found  to  have  gravitated  many  inches 
down.  A  coating  of  chalk  laid  on  the 
coarse  herbage  of  peaty  or  marsh  lands 
will  often  bring  an  abundant  develop- 
ment of  white  clover  and  trefoil  without 
the  sowing  of  a  single  seed.  In  the  re- 
clamation of  waste  lands,  and  their 
conversion,  as  well  as  woods  and 
plantations,  to  arable,  the  application 
of  lime,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  an 
absolute  sine  qiiA  1/0 n  ;  and  chalking, 
wherever  chalk  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
procured,  is  by  far  the  best  means 
adapted  to  effect  the  purpose  in  view. 
On  all  heavy  or  moderately  stiff  soils, 
twenty  tons  an  acre  should  be  laid  on  ; 
but  on  sands  it  will  not  do  to  employ 
half  that  quantity,  otherwise  a  particu- 
lar looseness  of  the  soil  will  be  occa- 
sioned, and  great  difliculty  experienced 
in  gi-owing  any  crops  whatever. 

CHAR. 

One  of  the  most  delicious  of  fish, 
esteemed  by  some  superior  to  salmon. 
An  inhabitant  of  the  deep  lakes  of 
mountainous  countries.  The  largp^t 
and  best  in  this  country  are  found  in 
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the  lakes  of  ^Yestmoreland.     Its  flesh 
is  lich  and  full  of  fat. 

CHARCOAL. 

This  substance,  winch  is  a  pure  form 
of  carbon,  is  derived  principally  from 
^\•ood  heated  under  circumstances  which 
exclude  the  air,  and  occasion  a  combus- 
tion of  the  organic  elements  without 
burning  the  wood  to  ashes.  Scientific 
men  have  pointed  out  that  charcoal  is 
calculated  to  render  much  greater  ser- 
vices on  the  farm  than  it  has  yet  been 
made  instrumental  for,  from  its  deodo- 
rizing property,  and  the  capability  of 
absorbing  and  retaining  ammonia  for 
the  future  uses  of  plants,  which  would 
otherwise  be  driven  off  into  the  atmo- 
sjihere.  Fresh-burned  charcoal  will 
condense  as  much  as  ninety  times  its 
bulk  of  ammoniacal  gas,  and  thirty-five 
times  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid. 
I'laced,  therefore,  in  stables,  or  over 
stable  manure,  so  ready  to  ferment,  or 
over  cesspools  and  closet-vaults,  it 
not  only  absorbs  noxious  smells,  but 
retains  the  valuable  ammonia  that  would 
otherwise  be  driven  off  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. As  a  commercial  article,  how- 
ever, it  is  too  expensive  to  be  purchased 
for  the  ]iurpose.  and  cheaj^er  deodo- 
rizers and  ammonia-absorbers  may  be 
procured,  unless  the  faimer  happens  to 
have  a  quantity  of  wood  rubbish  or 
hard,  knotty  roots  of  trees,  which  he 
could  bank  round  with  clay,  and  char 
for  his  own  purposes.  I5ut  the  same 
thing  might  be  done  with  couch-grass, 
and  (Aher  refuse,  such  as  the  parings  of 
fences  and  roadsides,  the  clippings  of 
liedges  and  scourings  of  ditches,  and 
even  clay  itself,  all  of  which  may  be 
reduced   by  partial  combustion,  while 


theair  is  being  excluded,  into  carbonized 
matter,  or  a  species  of  impure  charcoal. 
Farmers  everywhere  have  abundant 
quantities  of  these  materials,  which  they 
could  char,  and  derive  thereby  a  sub- 
stance they  have  abundant  uses  for,  one 
well  calcuktcd  to  be  of  great  value  to 
I  item. 

CHARLOCK  (Sinapis  arvensis), 

A  well-known  annual  weed,  to  the 
production  of  which  some  soils  are 
peculiarly  subject.  Special  pains  may 
be  taken,  year  after  year  for  several  in 
successi<jn,  t(j  weed  it  out,  and  yet  at 
each  returning  season  the  fields  are  found 
covered  with  its  yellow  flowers,  whicli 
have  a  very  conspicuous  appearance. 
We  have  known  fields  that  have  enjoyeil 
a  comparative  immunity  from  the  pest 
for  many  generations  again  become  sub- 
ject to  it  from  a  single  sub-soiling  or 
extraordinary  deep  ploughing,  bringing 
up  from  below  myriads  upon  myriads 
of  seeds.  We  have  also  seen  charlock 
plants  spring  from  clay  newly  thrown 
out  from  the  bottom  of  a  well.  The 
introduction  of  drill-machines,  and  the 
growth  of  frequent  green  crops,  render 
this  plant  much  less  a  scourge  to  the 
farmer  than  heretofore. 

CHEESE. 

A  dairy  jiroduct,  very  generally  made 
an  article  of  human  diet.  While  every- 
body knows  that  cheese  is  made  from 
milk,  even  dairy  peojile  seldom  under- 
stan(l  more  al:)Out  the  change  than  that 
rennet,  placed  into  milk,  turns  it  to 
curds,  which,  by  being  broken  up  and 
drained  of  tlie  whey,  may  be  pressed 
into  cheese.  Tlie  scientific  explanation 
is,  however,  just  as  simple.  Milk  con- 
tains from  4  to  4^  per  cent,  of  caseine, 
a  substance  almost  identical  in  compo- 
sition with  flesh,  and  this  is  the  princi- 
pal ingredient  in  cheese.  Caseine,  in 
milk,  is  held  in  solution  by  an  alkali  ; 
and  any  acid  that  removes  this  alkali 
converts  the  caseine  into  an  insoluble 
curd,  which,  when  dried,  forms  cheese. 
Although  rennet  is  generally  used  for 
the  purpose  in  this  country,  a  variety  of 
acids  and  acidulous  substances  are  col- 
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culated  to  be  equally  effective.  Mu- 
riatic acid  is  adopted  in  Holland  ;  tar- 
taric acid,  vinegar,  cream  of  tartar,  and 
salt  of  sorrel,  in  various  other  countries. 
Sour  milk  itself  has  favour  in  Switzer- 
land ;  and  amongst  other  substances 
used  are  the  juice  of  thistles  and  figs, 
decoctions  of  the  flowers  of  artichoke, 
crowfoot,  the  white  and  yellow  bed- 
straw,  and  butterwort. 

Milk  is  generally  heated  before  being 
placed  in  the  vat,  as  the  chemical  action 
is  thereby  hastened,  the  whey  separat- 
ing, and  yielding  up  its  butter  more 
readily  to  the  curd.  The  proper  tem- 
perature is  90°.  When  the  whole  of 
the  whey  is  not  expressed  from  the  curd, 
injurious  effects  are  produced  in  the 
cheese,  which  not  only  does  not  keep  so 
well,  but  gets  "pocked"  or  "bucked," 
and  acquires  a  strong,  unpleasant  fla- 
vour. The  quality  of  cheese  depends 
on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the  pri- 
mary one  being  the  quality  of  the  milk 
and  the  amount  of  butter  therein  con- 
tained. When  none  of  the  cream  is 
abstracted,  richness  in  flavour  and  fat- 
ness render  llie  product  a  first-class 
article,  such  as  JJouble  Gloucester, 
Cheddar,  and  Cheshire  cheese.  A 
second-class  production  is  made  from 
milk  from  which  a  part  only  of  the 
cream  has  been  taken.  This  is  termed 
"  Ilalf-skim"  or  "  Household"  cheese, 
and  the  ordinary  Dutcli  cheeses  of  com- 
merce are  of  this  manufacture.  "  Skim- 
cheese,"  which  is  made  from  milk  pre- 
viously deprived  of  the  whole  of  the 
cream,  is  tough  and  leathery  when 
young,  and  hard  and  unpalatable  when 
old.  Yet  it  contains  more  of  caseine, 
the  flesh-forming  substance,  than  the 
best  "raw  milk."  In  Dorset  this  kind 
of  cheese  has  a  tendency  to  turn  blue 
and  mouldy,  and  the  peculiar  flavour 
engendered  with  age  is  much  liked  by 
many  people,  thereby  putting  this  com- 
mon cheese  in  reciue.st  and  increasing 
its  value.  Cood,  thrifty,  intelligent 
dairywomen  know  how  to  make  the 
best  of  the  article  in  many  other  districts 
by  imparting  some  condiment  to  render 
it  p:ilatable.  Thus,  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire,   the  juice  of  sage,  or  sage 


itself,   is  mingled  -with  the  curds,  and 
in  Somersetshire  carraway  seeds. 

CHEESE,   CHEDDAR. 

This  is  a  peculiarly  mild  and  delicate 
variety  of  best  cheese.  Manufactured  in 
East  Somerset  and  North  Wilts,  Cheddar 
which  lends  its  name  to  the  productions 
of  a  very  wide  area  of  country  ex- 
tending in  one  direction  fully  30  miles, 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  Mendips,  and 
just  at  the  point  where  the  red  land 
from  the  hills  mingles  with  the  dark 
alluvial  soil  of  the  marshes,  the  richly- 
flavoured  mild  cheese  is  produced,  which 
first  attracted  public  taste,  and  caused 
all  .Somerset  and  Wilts  cheese  approach- 
ing thereto  in  appearance  and  general 
character  to  be  called  after  it.  The 
manufacture  is  not  far  different  from 
that  of  all  first-class  raw-milk  cheese. 
The  milk  is  set  to  coagulate  at  about 
85".  Great  care  is  taken  to  separate 
the  whey  from  the  curds  slowly,  that 
the  former  may  not  carry  off  too  much 
fatty  matter ;  and,  in  salting,  many 
dairywomen  prefer  to  rub  the  salt  on 
the  outside  of  the  already-formed  cheese 
when  about  a  day  old,  rather  than  to 
mi.x  it  into  the  curd. 

CHEESE,  CHESHIRE. 

The  reputation  of  this  cheese  has 
been  well  established  for  many  genera- 
tions, and  always  maintains  a  high  price 
in  the  to\\ns  of  the  north  of  England 
as  well  as  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  of 
more  uniform  adaptation  to  the  palate 
than  Cheddar,  on  account  of  the  land 
being  less  variable  in  its  nature.  Thus 
it  is  seldom  found  tart  or  too  strong. 
The  old  ]iastures  of  Cheshire  have  been 
completely  renovated  during  the  past 
half-century  by  bone-manuring,  and 
this  has  worked  a  wonderful  increase 
in  the  dairy  productions.  The  chief 
peculiarity  in  the  manufacture  of 
Ciieshire  cheese  is  the  careful  an<l 
gradual  processes  of  pressure  for  the 
expression  of  the  whey  from  the  curds, 
usually  occupying  ^wo.  or  six  hours  for 
a  60  lb.  cheese,  and  involving  two  or 
three  breakings-up  or  cuttings-up  of 
the  curds. 
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CHEE  SE-MAKING. 

The  milk  having  been  brought  to  a 
tempeiaturc  of  from  80°  to  90",  and 
jilaced  in  a  large  clean  tub,  a  small  por- 
tion of  rennet  is  added  in  the  proportion 
of  half  a  pint  to  20  gallons.  A  cloth  is 
then  placed  over  the  tub,  and  the  milk 
left  to  coagulate,  which  takes  place 
generally  within  an  hour,  and  frefjuenlly 
in  half  an  hour.  The  coagulated  mass 
is  now  broken  up  by  tlie  hand,  and 
gently  stirred,  to  effect  a  separation  of 
the  whey.  A  cloth  strainer  is  then 
]ilaced  on  the  top,  and  pressed  down, 
and  the  whey  removed  as  it  rises  through 
it.  The  cloth  strainer  is  afterwards  sus- 
pended over  the  tub,  and  the  curds  placed 
in  it,  and  squeezed  by  the  hands,  to  get 
rid  of  the  whey.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
has  ceased  to  drip,  the  mould  to  receive 
the  curds  is  got  ready ;  and,  a  clean 
cloth  being  first  inserted,  the  curds  are 
put  in  and  heaped  at  the  top,  the  parts 
of  the  cloth  not  underneath  being  tumed 
over  to  enclose  the  whole.  The  mould 
is  then  placed  into  the  press,  a  flat  cover 
put  thereon,  and  the  press  let  down 
on  it.  After  being  pressed  about  6 
hours  the  cheese  is  taken  out,  pared  at 
the  upper  edges,  inverted,  and  replaced 
in  the  mould,  wrapped,  as  before,  in  a 
fresh  cloth,  and  a  heavier  weight  im- 
posed. Very  frequently,  however,  the 
cheese,  instead  of  being  merely  pared, 
is  completely  broken  up,  and  ground  by 
means  of  the  curd-mill,  into  small  bits  for 
the  more  perfect  expression  of  the  whey 
still  retained.  On  the  second  day  the 
cheese  is  turned  twice  or  thrice,  and 
each  time  inverted,  and  a  fresh  cloth 
used.  It  is  afterwards  turned  once  a 
day  so  long  as  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
press,  which  is  usually  about  4  days  for 
best,  but  the  produce  of  skim-milk  is 
sometimes  removed  to  the  drying  shelves 
after  the  second  day.  Newly-made 
cheeses,  when  placed  on  shelves  to  dry, 
h.ive  to  be  turned  daily. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  science  that  deals  with  the  com- 
positicn  of  matter  in  all  its  forms,  and 
shows    the    laws    and    nfnnitics    that 


govern  combinations.  livcrything  in 
nature  is  comprehended  in  three  great 
groups,  —  the  solid,  the  licjuid,  ami 
gaseous,  —  and  can  be  reduced  to  63 
simple  elements.  Chemistry  is  a  de- 
lightful study  to  all  fond  of  watching 
the  processes  of  nature,  and  to  the 
farmer  in  these  modern  times  is  quite  a 
necessary  part  of  his  education. 

CHENOPODIUM. 

A  genus  of  plants,  comprehending 
two  weeds  found  in  waste  places,  viz., 
the  red  goosefoot  and  wild  spinach.  It 
also  includes  the  quinoa,  a  Peruvian 
farinaceous  grain,  said  to  be  suited  to 
the  climate  of  1'jigland,  but  the  grain 
has  a  bitter,  acrid  taste,  and  man  will 
only  feed  on  it  if  he  can  get  nothing 
better.  The  leaves,  however,  furnish 
a  good  green  food  for  cattle,  and  may 
even  become  human  diet,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  spinach.  Poultry  also  feed 
well  on  this  grain. 

CHERRY-TREES. 

These  are  rarely  absent  from  gardens, 
and  are  not  unfre- 
quently  grown  in 
orchards,  where 
they  have  a  beau- 
tiful appearance 
when  thickly  clus- 
tered with  bunches 
of  rich  ripe  ber- 
ries. The  cherry  v 
is  the  earliest  of  ^ 
summer  fruits,  and 
the  more  prized  on 
that  account,  but 
it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  preserve 
the  produce  when  ripening  from  the 
depredations  of  birds.  In  gardens  the 
trees  are  netted  if  espaliers,  or  trained 
against  walls.  Cherries  do  well  either 
as  standards,  dwarfs,  or  wall-trees,  but 
no  standard-trees  of  any  kind  ought  to 
overshadow  a  garden.  The  May-duke 
is  the  best  sort  for  general  cultivation, 
and  is  adapted  to  all  jiurposes.  The 
Black-heart  and  the  White-heart  are 
fitted  for  both  dwarfs  and  standards. 
The  sorts  most  suitable  for  walls  with 
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an  east  or  west  aspect  are  the  Black- 
ICagle,  the  Elton,  Ilanison's-heart, 
\\'alerloo,  and  IJlack  Tartarian,  the 
latter  of  which  comes  late  in  the  season. 
The  ISiggaraux  varieties  are  excellent 
in  quality,  but  not  abundant  bearers. 
French  growers  are  very  partial  to  the 
Reine  Ilortense,  a  large  bright-red,  ex- 
cellent cherry,  which  ripens  at  tlie  be- 
ginning of  July.  The  Black  Guigne  is 
common  in  .Scotland,  and  most  ap- 
proved. 'i"he  Kentish  and  Flemish 
kinds  are  best  adapted  for  kitchen  i)ur- 
poses.  These  may  be  grown  as  stan- 
dards in  the  orchard  or  any  convenient 
spot,  as  the  birds  do  not  attack  the 
fruit  as  they  do  the  sweet  varieties. 
Morelloes  may  likewise  be  cultivated 
as  standards,  and  will  do  in  any  form 
for  a  north  aspect. 

CHEKRYWOOD. 

The  cherry  in  its  wild  state  grows 
into  a  handsome  tree,  and  furnishes  a 
valuable  wood,  largely  employed  for 
various  articles  of  furniture.  In  the 
Highland  glens  the  trees  attain  a  height 
of  from  40  to  50  ft.,  with  a  tnmk  2  ft. 
in  diameter.  It  attains  full  size  in 
sixty  years.  The  wood,  which  is  close- 
grained  and  reddish  in  colour,  is  sus- 
ceptible to  take  a  high  polish,  and  sells 
at  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  cubic 
loot. 


Cheviot  Shoop. 


CHERVIL. 

iV  liighly-aromaiic  umbelliferous  an- 
nual of  low  growlii,  esteemed  by  French 
cooks  as  an  excellent  herb,  not  unlike 
fool's  parsley  in  appearance,  which  is 
poisonous. 


CHESTNUT-TEEES. 

These  are  of  two  kinds,  the  sweet  or 
Spanish,  and  the  horse-chestnut.  Wa\\ 
are  extremely  handsome,  and  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  British  large  trees. 
The  soils  most  suitable  for  propngalion 
are  deep  sandy  loams  or  rich  gravels. 
The  timber  is  scarcely  worth  so  much 
as  that  of  the  oak,  and  possesses  the 
singular  peculiarity  of  being  of  most 
value  when  young.  Abundant  crops 
of  fruit  are  rarely  reared  to  perfection 
in  this  country,  except  occasionally  in 
the  warmest  climates  and  hottest  sum- 
mers, but  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
thousand  bushels  of  chestnuts  are  im- 
ported every  year  from  Spain  and  Italy. 

CHEVIOT  SHEEP. 

The  Cheviot  range  of  hills,  which 
gave  origin  to  this  breed  of  sheep, 
bounds  Northumberland  on  the  north, 
running  from  Holy  Island  westward 
into  Scotland.  These  hills  are  on  the 
trap  formation,  and  intersected  by  nar- 
row valleys  traversed  by  rapid  streams. 
They  have  produced  this  race  of  sheep 
from  time  immemorial,  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  mountain-breeds,  combining 
great  hardihood  of  constitution  to  a 
large  carcass  and  a  heavy  fleece. 
Cheviot  sheep  have  white  or  grey  faces 
and  legs,  no  horns,  erect,  long  and 
clean  heads,  with  the  neck  and  throat 
well  covered  with  wool,  eyes  lively  and 
prominent,  ears  long  and  open  and  well 
covered  with  hair,  legs  moderately  long, 
clean,  and  fine  ;  hind-quarters  full  and 
well  proportioned ;  full  rumps,  with 
the  tail  neatly  set,  well  covered  with 
wool,  and  reaching  to  the  hocks.  They 
have  hitherto  been  accounted  too  light 
in  the  fore-quarters,  but  the  neck  and 
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chest  should  be  full,  the  ribs  rounded 
and  well  filled  up  behind  the  shoulders  ; 
the  pelt  thin,  and  covered  with  uni- 
formly fine  wool,  free  from  dead  hairs, 
coming  well  down  on  the  quarters, 
forward  on  the  neck,  and  completely 
covering  the  belly.  The  Cheviot,  from 
being  larger  than  the  black-faced  Heath 
sheep,  and  having  lengthy  wool,  is 
designated  "long"  in  farm  phraseology 
in  the  border  districts,  while  to  the  other 
breed  is  applied  the  name  of  "short 
sheep,"  and  crosses  between  the  Che- 
viot and  Black-bred  are  termed  "  half- 
longs."  The  weight  of  the  ewes  when 
fat  varies  from  12  to  1 6  lb.  per  quarter, 
and  of  the  wethers  from  16  to  20  lb. 
per  quarter.  Their  fleeces  weigh  about 
3  or  4  lb.  each. 

Cheviot  sheep  have  been  greatly  im- 
]>rGved  both  in  frame  .and  fleece  by 
careful  selections  of  rams,  and  the  best 
qualities  of  the  species  being  propagated 
on  the  in-and-in  principle.  But  some 
farmers,  looking  with  jealousy  on  the 
high  profits  made  from  Leicesters  in 
the  vales,  have  endeavoured  to  sub- 
stitute a  cross  between  the  Leicester 
and  Cheviot  for  the  original  Cheviot 
race.  This  enterprise,  although  suc- 
cessful enough  on  the  less-exposed 
situations,  proved  totally  unfit  for  the 
bleak  moors,  and  the  result  may  best 
be  understood  l)y  one  of  the  flock- 
masters  telling  his  own  tale  : — "  Our 
coarse  and  lean  pastures,"  says  he, 
"were  unequal  to  the  task  of  support- 
ing such  heavy-bodied  sheep,  and  they 
gradually  dwindled  away  into  less  and 
less  bulk  ;  each  generation  was,  if  pos- 
sible, inferior  to  the  preceding  one, 
and  when  the  spring  was  severe  seldom 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  landjs  could 
sun-ive  the  ravages  of  the  storm.  'Ihe 
ewes,  indeed,  fed  well,  but  couKl  never 
exceed  the  small  weight  of  12  or  13  lb. 
per  quarter.  A  manner  of  conducting 
the  farm  so  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
profitably  was  after  some  years  aban- 
doned as  fruitless,  and  I  formed  the 
resolution  of  slocking  it  anew  with  the 
Cheviot  breed.  These,  as  formerly, 
corresponded  entirely  with  the  nature 
of  the  farm,  fed  with  the  greatest  fa- 


Chicory  (Cichorium  intybus), 

cility  to  a  weight  surpassing  that  of 
the  former  stock  not  less  than  3  or  4  lb. 
per  quarter,  and  brought  up  lambs  at 
least  equal  to  the  ewes,  except  in  the 
most  disastrous  seasons."  This  fully 
shows  that  the  Cheviot  breed  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  drop  out  of  propagation, 
there  being  no  other  so  well  calculated 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  land  on 
extensive  ranges  of  hills,  not  merely  on 
the  borders,  but  throughout  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Scotland. 

The  Cheviots  supersede  the  Black- 
faces much  more  extensively  and  pro- 
fitably than  they  are  themselves  super- 
seded by  lowland  breeds  and  crosses. 
Sir  John  Sinclair  introduced  them  to 
the  .Scotch  Highlands,  and  their  spread 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  has 
been  astonishing,  better  sheep  being 
brought  from  .Sutherland  than  can  be 
reared  on  the  Border  hills.  Although 
not  quite  so  hardy  as  Blackfaces,  they 
are  found  sufficiently  so  to  stand  the 
exigencies  of  situation  and  climate  over 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  north. 
Wherever  they  arc  calculated  to  thrive 
equally  well  with  Blackfaces,  they  are 
a  much  more  profitable  kind  of  sheep 
to  keep.  But  there  are  bleak,  bare 
crags  and  mountain  tops  in  Scotland 
on  which  none  but  black-faced  sheep 
can  possibly  gain  subsistence  and  endure 
the  climate  ;  and  instances  are  recorded 
of  farmers  lamenting  over  stunted,  un- 
thrifty Cheviots,  who  before  they 
changed  did  well  with  Blackfaces. 

CHIBBAL. 

A  small  onion. 

CHICKWEED  (Stellaria  media}. 

A  well-known  annual  weed,  which 
abounds  in  neglected  places,  and  is 
often  troublesome  in  cultivated  land,  in 
consequence  of  the  iimumcrable  seeds 
it  brings  to  maturity,  and  its  tendency 
to  bear  seeds  when  onlv  a  few  weeks 
old. 

CHICORY  (Cichorium  intybus]. 

A  perennial,  sometimes  found  wild 
in  this  country,  particularly  on  chalk 
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Chicory  (Cichorium  intybus^ 

soils.  It  has  a  long,  deep,  tap-shapetl 
root,  which  wlien  diied  is  ground,  and 
mixed  with  coffee  to  form  a  beverage. 
The  stem  grows  from  two  to  three  feet 
l\ii,'h,  is  deeply  furrowed,  branched,  and 
hairy.  The  under  leaves  are  stalked 
and  somewJiat  rough,  and  emit  milk- 
like dandelion  leaves.  The  upper 
foliage  is  more  succulent  and  somewhat 
tiifferent,  but  the  whole  is  eagerly 
devoured  by  live  slock.  The  flowers 
are  blue,  and  grow  in  double  heads. 
The  plant  is  extensively  grown  on  the 
continent  as  a  herbage  and  pastur.age 
product,  but  although  introduced  into 
I'.ngland  as  long  ago  as  17S0,  by  Arthur 
^'oung,  it  has  never  made  mucli  pro- 
gress into  general  cultivation  as  a  green 
crop  here.  ( >ne  reason  of  this  may  be 
the  CNlrenie  tlifficulty  of  getting  rid  of 
it  \\hen  once  the  roots  have  held  pos- 
session of  the  land.  While  it  possesses 
however  the  common  luoi^erty,  with 
Lucerne,  of  yielding  continuous  cut- 
tings, when  once  planted,  for  six  or 
seven  years  or  longer,  it  is  adapted  for 
a  much  more  extended  classification  of 
soils  than  Lucerne,  which  oidy  succeeds 
v.ell  on  the  richest  land,  aided  by  very 
clean  and  careful  management.  But 
chicory  succeeds  on  poor  sands  and 
gravels,  fens,  and  peaty  districts,  and 
will  thrive  anywhere,  where  crops  of 
carrots  may  be  taken. 

The  method  of  putting  in  the  seed  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  carrots.  The 
land  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
pulverized,  a  good  coating  of  farm-yard 
manure  applied  thereto,  the  seed  sown 
in  March  or  April,  in  drills,  with  9-inch 
intervals,  the  quantity  of  seed  required 
being  4  lb.  to  the  acre.  The  plants 
are  a  long  time  in  making  their  appear- 
ance, generally  five  or  six  weeks,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  adopt 
measures  often  employed  in  sowing 
carrot  seed,  viz.  :  to  mix  with  the 
seed  small  quantitiesof  some  other  kind 
that  will  come  up  quickly,  and  show  the 
position  of  the  rows,  tliereby  giving 
facilities  for  hoeing  being  performed 
nruch  earlier  than  otherwise  would  be 
possible.  The  young  plants  when  about 
five  inches   high   may  be   singled   out 


Chub. 


at  about  6  inches  apart.  The  crop  is 
of  more  value  to  mow  and  consume  in 
stalls,  than  to  seed  ofT  on  the  land;  the 
best  period  for  cutting  being  just  when 
the  ilower-buds  commence  to  appear. 
It  has  then  attained  its  entire  perfection, 
and  shouKl  be  cut  close  to  the  groun<l. 
Sheep  feed  off  it  on  the  land,  but  leave 
the  stalks.  Dairy  cows  devour  both 
leaves  and  stalks  greedily,  but  a  disa- 
greeable taste  is  said  to  be  imparted  to 
the  milk  thereby. 

CHICKLING  VETCH. 

A  Vetch  or  pea  used  in  flermany  for 
food,  but  inferior  to  other  kinds,  of  the 
genus  Ladiynis. 

CHICKWEED. 

\  weed  eonnnon  to  corn-fields,  pro- 
duced mostly  by  good  land. 

CHIVES. 

Small  leeks  useful  for  broths  and 
stews. 

CHLOROPS. 

A  genus  of  insects  destructive  to  corn 
crops.  Eggs  are  deposited  in  the  young 
wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  which  produce 
m.aggots,  that  destroy  the  ear  or  ren- 
der it  abortive.  The  striped  wheat-fly 
is  one  of  tliis  species,  but  docs  less 
mischief  in  England  tlian  the  Ribbon 
Wold  Corn-fly,  which  causes  a  gouty 
swelling  of  the  joints  of  wheat  and 
barley. 


CHUB. 

A  river  fish,  resembling  the  carp,  ')ut 
ratlier  larger,  wh'ch  takes  its  name  Irom 
its  head.  The  flesh  is  coarse  and  not  in 
much  esteem,  the  head  and  throat  being 
the  best  parts.  The  roe  is  also  good 
H 
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When  out  of  season  it  is  full  of  small 
hairy  bones. 

CIDEB. 

A  beverage  manufactured  from  the 
fermented  juice  of  apples,  the  quality  of 
which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  fruit, 
its  condition  at  the  period  of  making, 
the  treatment  the  juice  subsequently 
receives,  the  management  of  the  fer- 
menting process,  and  the  methods  by 
which  it  is  preserved  and  improved 
afterwards.  In  the  three  cider  counties, 
Devon,  Somerset,  and  Hereford,  the 
beverage,  from  being  cheaper  than  ale, 
forms  the  ordinary  drink  of  common 
people.  This  is  generally  rougji  and 
sharp  to  the  taste,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
apple  districts  imbibe  a  sort  of  artificial 
liking  for  it,  and  prefer  even  the  harsher 
kinds  to  sweet,  pleasant  cider.  Englisji 
people  in  general,  however,  are  nut  at 
all  partial  to  acididous  drinks,and  what- 
ever demand  exists  in  towns  and  districts 
distant  from  the  West  of  England  an;l 
Herefordshire,  is  for  cider  of  a  more 
palatable  nature.  This  too  is  much 
more  general  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
when  habitual  beer  drinkers  fmd  malt 
liquors  too  heavy  and  heating,  and  the 
human  system  pines  after  everything 
cool  and  refreshing.  It  is  then  that 
sparkling  bottled  cider  becomes  such  a 
luxury.  Clider  may  occasionally  be  met 
with  delicious  in  flavour,  and  well-nigh 
equal  in  strength  to  many  of  the  con- 
tinental wines,  but  from  this,  by  a 
thousand  gradations,  we  may  pass  from 
worse  to  still  worse,  and  fmd  as  many 
vaiiations  for  the  palate  as  we  broach 
casks,  until  we  arrive  at  vile  mixtures 
akin  to  vinegar  in  sourness,  wliich  we 
should  deem  utterly  impossible  .'"or  any 
hun^.an  being  to  partake  of  freely,  had 
we  not  by  ocular  demonstration  received 
ample  proof  to  the  contrary. 

CIDER  BOTTLING. 

When  cider  is  rich  and  pleasant  in 
flavour,  and  bright  and  clear  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  it  is  fit  for  bottling. 
A  small  lump  of  sugar  or  three  or  four 
raisins  may  be  dropped  into  each  bottle 
as  it  is  filled.     The  best  corks  should  be 
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used.  The  liquor  should  not  quite  touch 
them,  and  they  may  be  secured  by  wires. 
The  bottles  should  be  packed  on  their 
sides  in  sawdust,  and  a  cool  cellar  is  the 
best  jilace  for  perfect  preservation. 

CIDER  COIOURING. 

When  cider,  on  being  racked  in 
March,  has  a  pale  appearance,  the 
required  amber  hue  may  be  best  im- 
parted by  throwing  a  small  quantity  of 
cochineal  into  a  bucketful  of  the  cider, 
and  stirring  it  up,  which  thrown  into  the 
cask  colours  the  whole.  Sixpcnnyworth 
is  sufficient  for  two  hogsheads.  Burnt 
sugar  is  also  used  for  the  purpose. 

CIDER  PERMENTATIOISr. 

The  cider  that  runs  froli  frornthepress 
is  sweet  and  turgid,  holding  numerous 
small  particles  of  pulp  and  saccharine 
matter  in  solution.  ThisshouUl  be  placed 
in  a  large  vat  in  a  cool  place.  In  the 
course  of  from  12  to  48  hours,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather  the  first  fer- 
mentation ensues,  which  is  very  gentle, 
and  quite  necessary  for  the  purity  of 
the  liquor.  Innumerable  bits  of  pulp 
accompanied  with  a  scum  of  various 
impurities  rise  and  form  a  thick  coating 
on  the  surface.  This  should  be  skimmed 
off  and  the  cider  remain  undisturbed 
until  there  is  a  cessation  of  this  action. 
^^'llat  to  do  with  it  next  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult decision,  for  the  cider  will  go  on 
fermenting  intermittently  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  quite  exhaust  itself 
of  "  sweets,"  unless  the  process  can  be 
effectively  checked,  a  matter  attended 
with  great  care,  anxiety,  and  labour, 
which  farmers  in  general  are  content  to 
shirk.  The  common  method  is  therefore 
to  put  the  cider  into  casks  and  allow  it 
to  hiss  and  ferment  as  much  as  it  will, 
and  the  result  is  the  harsh  unpleasant 
liquor,  so  objectionable  to  all  but  the 
native  taste. 

The  means  resorted  to  when  it  is 
desired  the  fermentation  shall  be  checked 
arc  more  generally  by  repeated  rackings. 
By  watching  for  the  fitting  period  just 
when  the  first  bubble  of  gas  is  thrown 
off,  and  promptly  racking  the  cider 
into   another    cask,    the   tendency    to 
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commotion  will  be  clieclvcd  for  some 
liours,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  sac- 
charine matter  be  left  behind  ;  for  this 
settles  at  the  bottom,  just  before  fer- 
mentation ensues,  and  if  tlic  liquor  can 
be  drawn  off  at  the  critical  jieriod, 
the  power  to  sprinjj  into  active  dis- 
turbance again  will  be  much  weakened. 
The  cider-maker  may,  however,  cal- 
culate pretty  surely  on  being  obliged 
to  repeat  the  process  at  least  three 
or  four  times  to  render  the  labour 
at  all  effectual.  .Several  other  modes  of 
stopping  fermentation  exist,  but  all  are 
more  or  less  objectionable.  If  cider  be 
boiled  and  cashed  vhile  hot,  and  the 
bung  closed  tight  while  in  that  condi- 
lit)n,  it  will  be  unal^le  to  fcrnient  so  long 
as  kept  from  contact  with  the  air.  Tiie 
oxygen  having  been  all  consumed  in  the 
boiling  process,  and  the  hot  cider  con- 
.suming  all  in  the  cask,  fermentation 
would  have  nothing  to  feed  on.  I!ut  the 
objection  to  this  mode  is  that  the  liquor 
M'ould  have  the  same  taste  when  drawn 
off  as  when  put  into  the  cask,  sweet,  but 
flat  and  insipid  ;  it  would  likewise  be 
turbid  in  condition.  Another  method  is 
by  sulphuring.  The  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur  are  introduced  into  the  cmjity 
cask  to  consume  the  oxygen,  and  if  the 
cider  can  be  introduced  quick  enough, 
and  the  cask  be  bunged  down  tightly  to 
exclude  air-contact,  very  little  fermen- 
tation will  afterwards  ensue ;  but  this 
process  can  seldom  be  performed  \\  ilh- 
out  im])arting  to  the  cider  an  objection- 
able sulphur  taint.  Sulphate  of  Potash, 
Macculloch  suggests,  in  his  "  Tnatise 
on  \Vines,"  is  calculated  effectually  to 
destroy  the  fermenting  principle,  and  as 
a  single  drachm  is  stated  to  be  sufticient 
for  a  pipe  of  liquor,  there  appears  to 
be  no  justifiable  excuse  for  neglect  in 
adopting  the  agent.  Probably  the  anti- 
cider-ferments  sold  in  cider  districts  are 
principally  composed  of  this  salt. 

CIDER  MAKING. 

The  first  processes  are  simple.  The 
fruit  after  being  gathered  from  the 
orchards,  has  to  be  placed  in  heaps  to 
mellow,  some  judgment  being  exercised 
in  mixing  the  various  sorts.  This  is  the 


judicious  mode  of  action,  honoured  too 
frequently  in  the  breach  rather  than  the 
observance.  The  ordinary  method  is  to 
take  neither  care  nor  pains  in  the  matter, 
but  to  carry  anything  and  everything  \\\ 
the  shape  of  apples  to  the  loft,  and  mix 
indiscriminately  in  a  common  heap, 
sour,  sweet  and  bitter,  tiic  half-rotted, 
wholly-rijtted,  green  and  unripe,  and 
mellowed,  all  together  ;  and  to  this  slo- 
venly and  unwise  practice  may  lie  attri- 
buted in  a  great  measure  the  jironeness 
of  ordinary  eider  to  undue  fermentation, 
and  the  reason  wliy  so  much  of  it  be- 
comes harsh  and  acidulous.  Apples  are 
ground  to  pulp  by  being  passed  through 
cider-mills.  Those  are  of  different  kinds, 
but  the  best  approved  have  two  pairs  of 
rollers,  which  in  motion  revolve  in- 
warils  towards  each  other.  The  upper 
jiair  has  several  sets  of  teeth,  adjusted 
to  work  into  one  another's  interstices; 
these  bite  ihe  apples  into  thin  bits,  and 
pass  them  down  to  the  under-rollers, 
cli:)se-set  iron  or  stove  cylinders,  to  crush 
them  out  thin,  and  convert  them  to  pulp, 
which  a  trough  below  receives.  .Some 
mills  are  fitted  with  a  single  pair  of  fluted 
cast  iron  rollers,  but  they  crush  the  fruit 
less  effectually  than  those  before  de- 
scribed. The  Hereford  makers  set  large 
granite  rollers  close  enough  to  crush 
even  the  pips,  which  they  consider  gives 
to  this  cider  an  aromatic  liavour. 

CIDER  PRESS. 

The  pulp  is  removed  from  the  mill  to 
the  press,  worked  by  a  pair  of  iron 
screws  and  boxes.  A  horse-hair  cloth  is 
spread  on  the  bed  of  the  press,  and  a 
stratum  about  three  inches  thick  of  the 
pulp  put  on  it,  the  outsides  of  the  cloth 
are  turned  in,  and  anolh.er  clotli  spread 
on  the  top  of  the  first  to  be  alike  turned 
in,  and  give  a  foundation  for  a  third. 
INIore  are  piled  until  the  required  height 
has  been  attained,  when  the  "cider 
cheese  "  is  left  to  settle  a  few  hours,  and 
exude  a  small  quantity  of  juice  from 
self-pressure.  Afterwards  the  winch  is 
worked  on  the  screws,  gently  at  first, 
but  after  a  while  more  and  more  tightly 
until  all  the  juice  is  expressed.  Straw  is 
often  used  instead  of  horse-hair  cloths  in 
H  2 
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the  West  of  England,  spread  on  each 
layer  of  pulp  and  binding  it  in.  After 
the  fnst  pressure  the  action  of  the  screws 
is  reversed,  and  the  head-piece  drawn 
up.  The  outsides  of  the  "  cheese  "  are 
shorn  off  and  placed  on  the  top.  The 
press  is  then  let  down  again,  and  worked 
still  more  tightly. 

CIDER  REFINING. 

If  in  clear,  dry  weather  in  the 
month  of  March,  cider  appears  turgid, 
a  little  isinglass  should  be  put  into  the 
cask  to  fine  it.  One  ounce  dissolved 
•  in  a  quart  of  water  or  cider  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  a  hogshead.  Cider  should  be 
taken  off  the  lees  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  put  into  fresh  casks.  It  is  fre- 
quently found  sufficiently  bright  for  the 
purpose  without  the  use  of  isinglass. 

CINQUEPOIL  (Onobrychis 
sativa). 
One  of  the  names  given  to  Sainfoin, 
or  French  Grass,  as  it  is  also  sometimes 
called,  grown  on  chalk  soils  for  liny 
crojis,  and  very  valuable  for  the  purjiose. 
A  clear  piece  of  land  once  seeded  down, 
may  remain  growing  successive  liay 
crops  for  seven  or  eight  years. 

CISTUS. 

A  plant.     The  Rockrose. 

CLAY. 

One  of  the  earths,  believed  to  be 
formed  from  the  disintegration  and  de- 
compo;:ition  of  felspar  rocks.  Alumina 
is  the  simple  substance  that  imparts 
the  primary  characteristic,  and  s-ome 
of  the  strongest  possess  of  this  about 
forty  per  cent.  The  purest  clays  are 
used  in  potteries,  and  selected  for  their 
refractory  attribute  ;  the  alkalies  being 
held  in  their  composition  only  in  very 
small  proportions. 

CLAY  SOILS. 

These  are  very  varied,  both  as  regards 
fertility  and  their  mechanical  character- 
istics. Clay  soils  owe  their  productive 
qualities  to  the  presence  of  the  alkalies, 
of  which  some  contain  large  quantities, 
calculated  to  give  them  a  higher  chemi- 
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cal  value  than  they  naturally  afford,  ow- 
ing to  their  impalpable  physical  texture, 
and  impenetrability  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere.  Those  having  most 
calcareous  matter  in  composition  are 
founded  on  the  Oxford  clay,  the  blue- 
lias  and  gault  formations,  and  this  is 
why,  whenever  the  mechanical  tex- 
ture of  these  soils  is  improved  by  ex- 
posure to  winter  frost,  burning,  or  the 
disintegrating  action  of  quick-lime,  they 
disjilay  energetic  ]iropertics  of  fertility. 
Draining  alone  will  greatly  change  the 
mechanical  textures  of  many  soils,  jiar- 
ticularly  the  clay  of  the  inferior  oolite, 
and  chalk-marl  formations  and  of  the 
Norfolk  drift,  and  this  at  once  makes 
them  fertile,  their  mineral  richness  be- 
ing in  abundance.  Some  of  the  poorest 
clays  are  on  the  London  and  Plastic  clay 
formations.  These  have  more  silica 
intheircomposition,and  are  consequent- 
ly lighter  after  drainage  than  many 
soils,  but  are  defective  in  alkalies.  The 
weald  clay  is  extremely  heavy  and  impal- 
pable, with  very  little  calcareous  matter, 
although  posse>sed  of  other  alkalies  in 
larger  quantities  than  soils  on  the  Lon- 
don and  Plastic  formations,  than  ^\  hich, 
however,  they  are  much  more  difficult 
of  cultivation.  The  steam-plough  is 
calculated  to  develop  the  latent  ferti- 
lity of  our  stiffest  soils  more  than  auglit 
else,  as  by  cultivation  being  princiixally 
performed  in  the  autumn,  the  disin- 
tegrating influences  of  winter  weather 
lay  open  the  porosity,  and  liberate 
the  mineral  wealth. 

CLEG. 

A  name  for  the  Ilorse-fly. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  any  place,  or  district, 
or  country  is  affec'ed  by  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  vi/..  the  position  as  re- 
gards latitude,  the  altitude,  the  extent 
to  \\  hich  it  is  exposed  or  sheltered  ;  the 
amount  of  rainfall,  which  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  the  nature  of  the  soil,  whether 
porous  or  retentive,  fertile  or  barren, 
and  the  degree  in  which  it  is  timbered. 
Besides  which,  natural  phenomena,  pe- 
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culiar  to  certain  situations,  affect  the 
temperature.  Tiie  British  Islands  owe 
tlie  mild  temperature  of  their  winters 
to  tlie  warm  vajiours  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  Ciulf  stream  conveys  to 
us  a  vast  amount  of  heat,  which  pre- 
vents our  coasts  from  beincj  ice-bound, 
like  those  of  parallel  latitudes.  But  the 
western  and  north-western  sides  of 
England  receive  much  more  of  this 
vapour  than  the  eastern  and  southern ; 
and  this  accounts  for  the  fad  that 
whereas  the  difference  between  winter 
and  summer  temperature  in  Middlesex 
is  24 "63",  in  Cornwall  it  is  only  iG'SO". 
The  rainfall  being  much  greater  on  the 
western  side,  there  is  a  greater  equality 
between  the  summer  and  winter  heats. 
In  the  eastern  and  southern  counties 
the  winters  are  colder,  but  the  summers 
much  warmer,  and  this  is  the  part  of 
the  kingdom  Mhere  wheat  arrives  at 
greatest  perfection.  It  is  sometimes 
termed  tlie  corn-growing  side,  while 
the  western  is  called  the  grass-growing 
side.  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land are  much  colder  both  in  winter  and 
summer  than  southern  England,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  wheat  is  not  grown 
so  extensively  as  oats.  Ireland  possesses 
a  humid,  mild  climate,  and  is  conse- 
quently more  adapted  for  grazing  than 
corn-growing.  Flax,  turnips,  and  other 
green  crops  thrive  better  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  while  corn-growing,  which  re- 
(piires  plenty  of  sun,  is  pursued  under 
difficulties. 

CLIVERS. 

A  plant,  called  also  Goose-grass  and 
Nairiff. 

CLOD-CRUSHEE. 

An  improved  roller,  designed  to 
effect  with  greater  efficacy  the  work 
which  its  name  implies.  It  consists  of  a 
set  of  heavy  wheels,  serrated  or  toothed, 
all  turning  on  a  common  axletree,  each 
liaving  individual  action.  As  the  im- 
plement is  drawn  forward,  these  wheels 
revolve,  and  break  down  the  clods  with 
their  sharpened  points  and  divide  their 
.substance  ;  whereas  the  smooth  cylinder 
of  the  old  roller  w"ould    only  squeeze 
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them  into  the  earth.  The  implement 
is  also  very  effective  as  a  pressure  on 
growing  crops  of  corn,  in  early  spring, 
to  stop  the  ravages  of  wireworm. 

CliOVER. 

The  Clover  crop  is  of  great  value  in 
British  farming  lying,  as  it  does,  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  alternate  system 
of  husbandry.  A  redeeming  point  in 
the  impoverishing  methotls  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  is 
the  introduction  of  clover  on  arable 
land,  ensuring  thereby  more  food  for 
stock,  and  rest  from  the  harassing  corn 
croppings  that  prevailed.  Broad-leaved 
or  Red  Clover  {TrifoUnin pratcnsc)  has 
always  been  considered  one  of  the  best 
preparatory  crops  for  wheat  on  heavy 
and  loamy  soils  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  it 
removes  from  the  land  a  larger  quantity 
of  phosphatic  acid,  potash,  lime,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  silica,  of  all  other 
mineral  matters  that  is  required  by  a 
crop  of  wheat.  The  mode  by  which 
clover  adds  fertility  to  the  soil  must 
then  be  by  appropriating  to  itself  the 
ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  by  means 
of  its  leaves,  and  developing  a  good 
store  of  rootlets  below,  which  remain 
in  the  soil  a  legacy  to  the  future.  If, 
as  some  practical  experimenters  allege, 
a  crop  of  clover  developes  quite  as 
great  a  weiglit  of  roots  below  as  is 
taken  from  it  in  hay  above,  this  legacy 
is  of  no  little  value.  In  the  United 
States  red  clover  is  grown  very  exten- 
sively, for  green  manuring.  One  of 
the  cheaj^est  and  most  effective  means 
of  preserving  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in 
that  country,  where  land  is  cheap  and 
labour  expensive,  and  the  simplest  and 
easiest  methods  of  attaining  any  object 
are  adopted,  is  to  grow  broad-leaved 
clover,  and  plough  it  into  the  land  just 
as  it  commences  to  bloom.  In  (Jreat 
Britain  the  crop  is  of  too  much  value 
for  hay  and  green  food  to  be  appro- 
priated in  this  way.  Arthur  Young, 
writing  in  1805,  terms  it  "as  profitable 
a  crop  as  any  other  the  farmer  com- 
monly reaps ; "  and  we  append  the 
grounds  on  which  he  bases  his  opinion. 
"On  tolerable  good  lands,"  says  Arthur 
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Voiing,  "he  may  expect  at  two  mow- 
ings, 3  tons  of  hay  ;  on  good,  3^  and 
even  4.  Or  if  he  apiilies  il  to  soiling 
his  teams,  the  produce  in  a  different 
way  is  equally  striking.  This  produce 
is  also  gained  at  a  Yei7  cheap  rate, 
cheaper  than  he  gets  any  other  crop. ' 
Add  to  this,  that  it  forms  an  excellent 
preparation  for  either  beans  or  wheat." 
Clover  certainly,  in  alternate  hus- 
bandry, costs  less  to  raise  than  any 
other  crop.  Being  seeded  down  with 
the  previous  corn-plant,  it  has  a  com- 
plete exemption  from  the  jireparatory 
cultivation,  which  entails  much  labour 
and  expenditure  in  the  growth  of  every 
other  produce.  This  forms  no  incon- 
siderable saving  in  the  management  of 
extensive  breadths  of  arable  land,  and 
proves  the  four-course  system  to  be 
based  on  sound  principles  of  farm 
economy.  Carrying  the  argument  still 
further,  some  insist  on  the  five-course 
being  nKjre  economical  still.  No  doubt 
they  are  perfectly  in  the  right  as  to  the 
management  of  some  soils ;  but  in  re- 
gard to  others  given  to  return  to  a 
coarse,  natural  grass,  the  costs  of 
cleansing  afterwards  would  more  than 
outweigh  the  saving  in  exjienditure 
through  clover  being  allowed  to  remain 
in  land  a  second  year.  Arthur  Young 
no  doubt  deemed  the  crop  gained  all  the 
cheaper,  as  it  was  never  manured  for  in 
his  day.  Neither  is  it  now  in  very 
many  instances,  which  maybe  regarded 
as  false  economy,  as  no  plant  will  make 
better  returns  for  ample  manuring  than 
broad-leaved  clover.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  tlie  best  practices  of 
modern  farming,  that  of  hauling  out 
fresh-made  long  dung  from  the  stalls  in 
the  autumn  and  winter,  and  spreading 
it  on  the  clovcr-jjlant.  The  manure,  if 
not  then  ajiplied,  would  probably  be 
retained  in  the  yards,  or  i)laced  in  com- 
post heaps  the  entire  summer,  and  then 
applied  to  the  same  land  for  wheat  in 
the  succeeding  autumn.  But  experience 
has  proved  the  realisation  of  far  belter 
wheat  crops  where  the  dung  has  been 
previously  made  use  of  in  strengthening 
the  clover  crop,  than  when  directly  ap- 
plied to  itself.     The  reason,  no  doubt, 
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is  to  be  found  in  the  increased  develop- 
ment of  the  roots  of  the  clover  when 
strengthened  by  manuring,  which  are 
said  often  to  amount  to  1,900  lb.  per 
acre,  ami  to  contain  as  much  as  34  lb. 
of  nitrogen  per  acre.  The  practice  of 
spreading  long  dung  on  the  tender 
clover  plant  likewise  acts  beneficially 
in  sheltering  it,  and  in  bringing  forward 
a  much  earlier  growth  in  the  spring. 
There  are  many  other  varieties  culti- 
vated in  this  country  besiiles  the  com- 
mon red,  the  chief  of  which  are  Cow- 
grass  ( 7'.  vu'Jiiiin),  much  resembling 
red  clover,  but  harsher  and  less  sweet 
and  nutritive  in  (juality  ;  Alsike  Clover 
(7!  Jiybriditni),  considereil  a  cross  be- 
tween red  antl  white  clover,  and  lo  be 
a  true  j)ereimial,  and  more  permanent 
in  duration  than  any  other  species ; 
^^■hite  Dutch  Clover  (7'.  rcpcns),  a 
valuable  jilant  in  permanent  pastures, 
and  sometimes  prized  in  seed  mixtures 
for  cultivation  ;  Italian,  or  Crimson 
(7'.  iiicariKitioii),  an  annual,  cultivateil 
very  extensively  on  stubbles  to  obtain 
a  single  sjning  crop;  Ilop-trefoil  (7! 
proiiimbciis).  Lucerne,  and  Sainfoin, 
which  however  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered clovers. 

CLOVER  ANALYSIS. 

The  following  analyses  have  been 
given  of  the  composition  of  the  a?hes 
of  Red  Clover  and  Cow  Crass  : — 

Red  Clover.    Cow  Grass. 


Silica 

•■4?3      • 

I  402 

Peroxide  of  iron 

I  •-■.^4      . 

i'293 

t.iiiic    ...         

34 '-'So 

..      30-251 

Magnesia       

12  605 

.      10857 

.Sulphuric  acid 

^'605 

3'334 

Phosphoric  acid 

8496      . 

6197 

Chloride  of  sodium ... 

2'777 

2.341 

Chloride  of  potassiiun 

12058      . 

..       I5"5'4 

Potash 

jj-451       . 
100  ■  00 

..       28-54" 

100  'GO 

CLOVER  SICKNESS. 

One  of  the  worst  circumstances  at- 
tendant on  the  cultivation  of  clover  is 
its  liability  occasionally  to  fail  and  die 
out  of  the  land.  Although  a  thick 
plant  displays  itself  after  harvest,  ere 
spring  appears  very  little  of  it  may 
remain.     The   cause  is  very  generally 
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attributed  to  the  inability  of  the  land 
to  produce  clover  so  frequently  as  is 
required  by  the  four-course  system. 
\Vhenever  signs  of  clover-sickness  dis- 
play themselves,  a  mixture  of  some  of 
tlie  other  varieties  every  second  course 
woukl  render  the  grass'crop  more  cer- 
tain to  be  depended  on.  Alsike  clover 
has  been  found  to  grow  well  on  land 
sick  of  red  clover. 

CLUBBING-. 

Another  term  for  anbury,  a  disease 
to  which  turnips  and  cabbages  are 
exposed  owing  to  the  larvre  of  an  insect. 
The  bottom  of  the  stems  enlarges  and 
becomes  covered  with  warts.  The 
plant  gets  thereby  unhealthy,  and  never 
arrives  at  perfection. 

COB, 
A  strong  pony. 


COCHIN  CHINA  PCWLS. 

.\  breed  of  fowls  from  Shanghai, 
.about  which  there  was  a  great  sensa- 
tion about  25  years  ago.  They  are 
suitable  for  close  yards  in  towns,  and 
lay  handsome  buff  eggs,  but  their  flesh 
is  accounted  coarse ;  besides  which, 
they  are  everlasting  sitters.  Their 
greatest  use  has  been  for  cooking  pur- 
jv'ses. 

COCHINEAL  (Spanish  Flies). 

The  powder  derived  therefrom  is  a 
beautiful  red,  much  used  in  colouring 
ciiler. 

COCHLEABIA. 

A  scries  of  plants,  of  which  the  well- 
known  Horse  Radish  is  a  species. 


Comfrey  (Symphytum  officinale  . 

COCKEL. 

A  plant  that  ripens  its  seeds  amongst 
grain  crops,  which  can  only  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  grain  of  barley  and 
wheat  by  considerable  trouble  and 
labour. 

COCK'S  FOOT  GBASS    (Dactylis 
glcmerata). 

Tiiis  is  a  coarse  pasture  grass  that 
grows  about  3ft.  high,  and  is  found 
abundantly  in  Knglisli  fields,  being  one 
of  the  most  widely-distributed  of  all  the 
grasses.  .Soils  of  a  deep,  rich,  moist 
description,  are  best  suited  for  the 
growth  of  cock's  foot,  and  it  surpasses 
most  of  the  other  kinds  in  rapidity  of 
growth  and  yield  of  produce.  Cattle, 
shceji,  and  horses  are  all  equally  fond 
of  it. 

COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE,  or 
Meadow  Saffron, 
Is  a  poisonous  plant  growing  in  pas- 
tures on  light  land.  From  a  small  bulb 
it  throws  up  broad  leaves  in  .spring, 
and  a  tuft  of  flesh-coloured  or  varie- 
gated flowers  in  early  autumn.  Cattle 
are  injured  by  eating  either  flowers  or 
leaves.  The  corns  have  medicinal  value. 

COLESEED  (Cabbage). 
A  kind  of  cabbage. 

COLE"WORT, 

Difficult  to  extirpate  from  the  tena- 
city of  life  of  its  roots,  and  the  power 
of  vegetation  possessed  by  the  slightest 
particle  left  in  the  soil.  The  plant  has 
no  value  except  to  the  herbalist. 

COLTS-FOOT   (Tussilago  farfara). 
A  weed  very  common. 

COMFKEYCSymphytum  officinale). 
A  plant  found  in  wet  ]ilaces  early  in 
spring,  producing  tender  succulent 
shoots,  readily  eaten  by  cattle.  It  has 
been  recommended  as  a  green  crop,  as 
well  as  two  kindred  exotic  species,  .V. 
os/'c'riimnii  and  S.  cchinahiiii ;  but  the 
comfreys  require  good,  deep  land,  for 
cultivation. 
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COMMON  FIELDS. 

These  originally  were  rather  nume- 
rous and  extensive,  but  llie  numerous 
enclosures  that  have  taken  place  during 
the  past  century,  both  by  private  Acts 
of  I'arliament  and  under  the  General 
luiclosures  Act,  have  rendered  them 
now  few  and  far  between.  Those  hold- 
ing strips  and  portions  intermingled 
^\itll  the  strips  and  portions  of  other 
people,  are  compelled  to  follow  the 
same  order  of  cropping  observed  by 
all.  This  inconvenience,  added  to  the 
trespass  and  risks  of  damage  to  \\hich 
such  lands  were  jjerpetually  expo.^ed, 
formed  one  of  the  greatest  of  agricul- 
tural evils  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century. 

COMMON'S. 

These  are  large  open  grass  fields,  or 
semi-wastes,  on  which  rights  of  stock- 
age  are  enjoyed  by  a  number  of  ]:ier- 
sons.  Sometimes  they  are  stocked 
periodically  by  regulations  sanctioned 
in  the  enforcement  by  traditional  usage. 
In  other  cases  the  holders  of  rights 
have  unrestricted  liberty  to  turn  their 
cattle  in  at  all  seasons. 

COMPOST  HE'\PS. 

Whenever  farm-yard  dung,  or  night- 
soil,  or  any  other  rapidly  decomposing 
fertiliser  has  to  be  preserved  for  any 
length  of  time  ere  being  applied  to  the 
soil,  good  effects  result  from  placing  it 
in  compost  with  earth.  The  substance 
having  a  tendency  to  pass  into  rapid 
combustion,  by  being  mixed  with  soil 
is  moderated  in  action,  and  the  am- 
monia, instead  of  being  dissipated,  is 
fixed  and  retained.  Such  heaps,  by 
being  turned  once  or  twice,  have  often 
a  higher  manurial  value  than  the  sub- 
stances of  which  they  are  composed 
would  have  had  singly.  Farm  economy 
is  also  greatly  promoted  by  using  quick- 
lime, in  conjunction  with  pond-earth, 
ditch  scourings,  road  scrapings,  fence 
parings,  decomposing  weeds  and  other 
refuse,  to  form  compost-heaps.  Head- 
lands, and  the  waste  corners  of  fields, 
are    likewise,    in    particular    districts, 


Coprolites. 


profitably  turned  up  to  form  compost- 
neaps  with  lime. 

CONDIMENT. 

Common  salt  \^•as  well-nigh  tlie  only 
condiment  th:>t  was  given  to  stock 
until  recently,  and  \ery  little  of  that, 
although  all  kinds  of  animals  exhibited 
a  fondness  for  it  The  fact  has  at 
length,  however,  been  discovered,  that 
horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  ]>igs,  dogs, 
and  even  poultry  and  pigeiMis,  will 
thrive  much  faster,  with  less  liability 
to  disease,  by  their  food  being  seasoned 
with  substances  of  an  agreeable  flavour 
and  tonic  pro])erties.  josejih  Thorley 
was  the  first  to  mingle  spices  and 
aromatic  seeds  with  nutritives,  and 
manufacture  condiment  for  stock  as  a 
marketable  article  ;  and  the  high  repu- 
tation which  Thorley's  condiment  has 
enjoyed  for  many  years — not  only  in 
making  ordinary  food  much  more  agree- 
able to  the  animal  palate,  but  in  im- 
parting health,  vigour,  and  thrift  to  the 
stock  fed  thereon — shows  that  the 
principles  of  animal  nutrition,  and  the 
elemeiits  of  physiological  science,  in 
their  bearings  on  the  welfare  and  healthy 
development  of  brute  life,  have  been 
hithertovery  little  studied  or  understood. 
There  are  now  numercnis  imitators  of 
I\Ir.  Thorley,  and  the  condimental  pie- 
paiMtions  of  various  manufacturers  are 
sold  in  well-nigh  every  agricultural  dis- 
trict. 

CONIUM  MACULATUM  (Com- 
mon Hemlock). 
A  plant  common  in  grass  ficlils, 
waste  places,  and  hedgerows,  which 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  ripens 
its  fruit  in  August. 

CONVOLVULUS. 

The  name  for  the  Bindweed  family 
of  plants. 

COOT. 

A  small  black  water-fowl,  found  in 
fens  and  marshes. 

COPROLITES. 

Phosphatic  nodules  found  abundnnlly 
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Copse-wood  (or  Coppice). 

in  the  lias,  greensand,  and  Suffolk  crag 
formations,  many  of  which  appear  to  be 
the  fossil  excrement  ofsaurians  and  other 
reptiles.  Their  value  depends  wholly 
on  the  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime 
they  are  capable  of  rendering  on  being 
ground  and  melted.  In  this  they  vary 
somewhat  considerably;  but  55  per 
cent,  has  been  given  as  about  the 
ordinary  average. 

COPSE-WOOD  (or  Coppice). 

Wood  grown  tliickly  in  plantations, 
i-.i  the  form  of  bushes  and  young  trees, 
and  cut  down  periodically  at  from  seven 
to  twelve,  or  even  twenty-five  years' 
growth,  is  called  copse-wood.  This  is 
valuable  for  a  wide  diversity  of  uses, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  wood,  and 
the  particular  kind  or  kinds  of  which 
composed.  Oak  coppice  is  often  allow- 
ed to  remain  twenty-live  years,  when  ic 
becomes  worth  from  ^"30  to  £2,^,  the 
rliind  being  taken  off  for  bark,  and  the 
butt  ends  for  wliecl-spokes,  iSic.  Other 
kinds  are  cut  younger,  and  made  use  of 
for  poles,  hoops,  or  hurfiles,  sheep- 
cribs,  handles  for  implements,  Oiz.,  the 
brushwood  being  made  into  faggots  for 
fuel.  Belts  of  poor,  stiff,  clay  land  are 
very  profitably  converted  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  form  a  very  picturesc[ue 
appearance,  especially  in  districts  that 
otherwise  would  be  barely  timbered. 
Such  plantations,  moreover,  are  often 
spots  of  great  interest  to  sportsmen,  by 
affording  covers  for  Jo.kcs  and  preserves 
for  game. 

COPYHOLD. 

A  form  of  tenure  by  which  property 
is  held  by  copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  the 
Steward  of  the  Lord's  Court.  Ileriots, 
fines,  chief  rents,  and  services  are  often 
attached  in  one  fomi  or  another  to  such 
holdings. 

CORIANDER. 

A  plant  cultivated  for  its  seed,  gene- 
rally in  connection  with  caraway,  to 
give  the  cultivator  a  crop  of  coriander 
the  first  year,  while  the  car.away  is 
maturing  itself  to  bear  the  second  and 
successive    years,     the   one    being    an 


annual,  the  other  a  perennial.  The 
produce  of  coriander  varies  from  10 
cwt.  to  25  cwt.  per  acre,  and  15  cwt. 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  for  good 
land.  The  value  varies  very  consider- 
ably, likewise,  from  90s.  per  cwt.  down 
to  los.,  but  having  rarely  commanded 
high  rates  in  recent  years,  its  growth  is 
now  rarely  attempted.  The  crop  is 
best  adapted  for  rich,  maiden  soils. 

CORN"      COCKCE       (Agrostemma 

Githago). 
A  great  pest  to  the  arable  farmer ; 
called  Popple  in  Scotland. 

CORNCHAITH. 

The  landrail. 

CORN    CROWFOOT    (Adonis 
arveasis). 
Called  Hungerweed   in   Gloucester- 
shire.    Appears  on  cold,  clay  land. 

CORN-CRUSHERS. 

These  are  diffi^rent  in  their  properties 
from  a  bean-kibbler,  which  merely 
cracks  the  grain,  and  the  oat-bruiser,  to 
the  machine  with  fluted  steel  rollers, 
that  reduces  grain  to  meal.  A  crusher 
of  some  kind  is  in  use  on  most  farms. 

CORN    HORSETAIL,    or    Toad- 
pipes  (Equisetxim  arvense). 
A  weed  common  in  corn-fields  and 
gardens,  especially  in  sandy  soil. 

CORN-MARIGOLD    (Chrysanthe- 

mum  segetums). 
Also  called  Yellow  Ox-eye,  Yellow 
Bottle,  and  Yellow  Gowans  in  different 
localities,  is  an  annual  weed,  found  in 
turnip-fields  and  amongst  corn.  Like 
all  other  composite  plants,  it  produces 
seeds  in  great  abundance,  and  for  ex- 
tirpation should  be  destroyed  ere  any 
grains  can  ripen. 

CORN  MINT  (Mentha  arvensis). 

This  is  frequently  found  in  patches, 
in  corn-fields. 

CORN  SCREEN. 

A  modern  implement  which  can  be 
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ad  justed  to  the  greatest  nicety,  and 
is  designed  for  a  perfect  separation  of 
grain  in  making  a  good  sample.  Even 
after  the  best  winnovving-macliine  has 
done  its  best,  there  is  a  numljer  of 
small  grains  which  only  such  an  imple- 
ment as  this  will  take  out.  It  is  much 
used  by  merchants  at  corn  stores. 

CORN    WOUKDWORT    (Stachya 
arvensis), 
A  weed  in  gardens  and  corn-fields. 

COS  LliJTTUCE. 

A  salad  grown  much  in  kitchen  gar- 
dens, of  which  there  are  many  varie- 
ties. 

COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

A  lung-woolled  breed,  larger  and 
lieavier  than  Lciccsters,  but  more 
active  and  hardy.  Tiiey  have  large, 
wide  frames,  ribs  well  sprung  out  from 
back  to  chine,  fine  broad,  overhanging 
rumps,  full  hind  quarters,  good  thighs, 
chest  full  and  projninent,  but  occasion- 
ally defective  in  depth.  Objections 
have  been  raised  to  their  flesh  not  being 
sufficiently  intermingled  with  lean. 
When  matured  for  the  shambles,  the 
carcase  weights  vai-y  from  25  up  to  40 
lbs.  per  quarter.  Tiie  weight  of  the 
fleece  is  generally  about  7  or  8  lbs. 
Cotswolds  are  celebrated  mostly  for 
their  broad,  handsome  frames,  and 
their  ability  to  stand  cold,  wet,  exposed 
situations. 

COTTAGES  FOR  FARM  LA- 
BOURERS. 
Public  attention  has  been  very  for- 
cibly directed  in  recent  times  to  the 
state  of  the  dwellings  of  farm  labourers, 
and  many  well  directed  and  successfid 
attempts  made  for  their  improvement. 
'I'here  can  be  no  question  tliat,  up  to  a 
very  recent  period,  these  presented,  in 
many  jiarts  of  the  country,  a  truly  dis- 
creditable appearance,  and  their  inter- 
nal accommodation  was  often  much 
worse  than  the  outsidesgavc  indications 
of.  And,  unfortunately,  there  are 
many  such  still  to  Ijc  met  with — low, 
cob-built  hovels,  with  smoky  chimneys 


Couch-grass. 

and  damp  floors,  and  only  single  bed- 
rooms, where  fathers  and  mothers  herd 
in  common  with  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters,  to  the  total  sacrifice  of  ordi- 
nary decency  and  good  morals.  But  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  landed 
proprietors  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  addressed  themselves  to  lessening 
the  evil  by  the  erection  of  new,  com- 
modious, warm,  and  well- ventilated 
cottages  on  their  estates.  These  have 
added  much  to  the  general  aspect  of 
country  districts,  somehaving  in  fact  been 
made  almost  too  ornainental  externally 
for  comfort  inside.  The  cottage,  gable- 
roofed  and  windo\\xd,  with  grotesque 
corners  and  sharp,  angular  points,  does 
not  often  afford  space  and  convenience 
ecpial  to  a  plainer  and  more  substantial 
erection.  Besides  which,  the  orna- 
mental habitation  is  generally  an  ex- 
jicnsive  one,  and  the  labourer  cannot 
afford  to  pay  a  pound  or  two  extra  per 
annum  for  mere  show.  The  worst 
class  of  dwellings  now  to  be  found  are 
on  neglected  estates,  and  those  of  penu- 
rious owners.  The  disposition  of  the 
nobility,  clergy,  landed  gentry,  and 
farm  occupiers  is  all  centred  on  the 
conmion  object  of  making  the  working 
man's  home  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
ami  while  this  feeling  lasts,  the  worst 
classes  of  habitations  will  be  sure  to 
become  less  and  less  numerous,  and 
better  constructed  and  more  commo- 
dious cottages  spring  up  \\\\.\\  every 
succeeding  year. 

COUCH-GRASS. 

The  true  couch-grass  is  Triticiiin 
rcpens,  which  throws  out  from  the  top 
of  the  root  a  number  of  creeping,  under- 
ground, root-like  runners,  capable  of 
reproducing  theplant  at  every  joint,  the 
cause  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  extirpate. 
I/o/n/s  viollis  is  another  description  of 
couch-grass,  found  on  light,  sandy 
soils.  The  abundance  of  its  roots, 
which  are  like  underground  stems,  ren- 
der it  very  troublesome  to  extirpate. 
Aii>vstis  I'lili^aiis  is,  likewise,  some- 
times termed  Couch ;  but  its  more 
correct  denomination  is  Bent-grass,  or 
Twitch. 
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COULTEB. 

The  sharp  iron  of  the  plough  ■which 
cuts  the  eavtii. 

COUESING. 

This  is  one  of  tiie  choicest  pastimes 
of  countiy  life,  receiving  in  modern 
times  less  exclusive  patronage  than  in 
past  generations.  According  to  "Baily's 
.\Ionthly,"  "  thousands  no\v  participate 
in  coursing  in  the  place  of  hundreds 
formerly, "  and  the  lamentation  is  therein 
made  that  "it  is  daily  becoming  more 
a  business  than  a  pastime,"  that  "meet- 
ings are  got  upnow-a-daysby  publicans 
and  others  as  mere  jjrivate  speculations, 
and  still  worse,  the  demon  spirit  of 
betting  is  robbing  the  sport  of  its 
original  innocent  charm,  by  converting 
it  into  a  gigantic  gambling  medium 
similar  to  its  much  abused  and  revolu- 
tionized sister-sport,  the  Turf." 

However  this  may  be,  such  state- 
ments indicate  pretty  clearly  how  gene- 
ral is  the  desire  to  participate  in  this 
spirit-stirring  relaxation,  and  that  a  love 
of  sport  is  ingrained  into  the  very 
nature  of  Englishmen.  Few  require 
to  be  informed  that  coursing  consists  in 
the  chasing  of  the  hare  witli  grey- 
hounds. As  many  as  4,000  are  said 
to  run  annually  at  the  present  day,  the 
supply  of  dogs  being  not  at  all  ec[ual  to 
the  demand,  for  half  the  number  that 
run  are  mere  puppies. 

Coursing  may  be  termed  a  royal 
sport,  for  it  has  received  gi-eat  patronage 
from  kings  and  cpieens.  (^ueen  Eliza- 
beth was  very  fond  of  witnessing  it, 
and  it  was  in  her  reign  the  laws  of  the 
Leash  were  first  formed  into  a  regular 
code  by  tiie  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  which  have  been 
adhered  to  ever  since.  With  Richard  II . 
and  Charles  I.  the  greyhound  was  a 
gi-eat  favourite.  Ami  in  more  modern 
times  the  virtuous  Queen  Charlotte, 
gi^andmother  to  our  present  illustrious 
Sovereign,  delighted  to  witness  the  suc- 
cessful running  of  Lord  Rivcrs's  cracks 
from  the  terrace  of  ^Vindsor  Castle. 

COURSINQ  CLUBS. 

The  first  coursing  club  was  iormed  at 
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Swatham  in  Norfolk,  by  Lord  Orford 
in  1776.  The  list  of  members  was  con- 
fined to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
each  answered  a  colour,  also  a  letter,.as 
the  initial  of  his  dog's  name.  Amongst 
the  rules  was  one  that  "any  member 
may  put  up  to  auction  the  dog  of  an- 
other member,  such  member  being  pre- 
sent at  the  sale,  and  being  at  liberty  to 
have  one  bidding."  Aljsence  from  two 
successive  meetings  without  suflicient 
excuse,  entailed  forfeiture  of  the  privi- 
leges of  membership.  Another  rule 
disqualified  rough  haired  dogs  from  be- 
ing deemed  greyhounds.  Yet  many  of 
this  species  have  since  then  carried  off 
all  the  best  prizes  in  Scotland,  and  been 
permitted  to  take  part  in  the  grand 
annual  contests  for  the  "  I51ue  Rib.ind  of 
the  Leash." 

One  celebrated  customary  meeting 
was  formerly  at  the  I  )eptford  Inn,  and 
where  the  Fisherton  andCJodford  downs 
and  the  beautiful  turf  adjoining  Tibs- 
head  Lodge,  afforded  excellent  facilities 
forsport.  .\notiiergrand  coursingground 
was  at  Louth  in  Lincolnshire,  exten- 
ding over  3,000  acres  without  a  fence, 
and  spacious  fields  of  from  100  to  300 
acres.  Ashdown  Lark  was  and  still  is 
one  of  the  best  coursing  meets  in  the 
kingdom.  Many  of  the  choicest  runs 
that  used  to  be  solely  devoted  to  this 
sport  now  form  training  grounds  for 
stud  purposes.  Coursing  in  fact  has 
become  less  an  exclusive  aristocratic 
pastime  than  heretofore,  and  having  to 
a  certain  extent  lost  caste  with  the  weal- 
thy, some  of  the  most  brilliant  runnings 
and  magnificent  areas  for  sport  can  be 
spoken  of  only  as  things  of  the  past. 

According  to  Baily  this  is  not  the 
only  change,  for  it  is  furthermore  alleged 
that  "fancy  prices  are  comparatively 
unknown."  The  fact  cannot  be  gain- 
sayed  that  most  prodigious  sums  have 
been  realized  in  the  past,  for  first-class 
runners.  The  kennel  of  Mr.  John 
Brown  of  Nottingham,  fell  to  the  ham- 
mer in  1S54,  at  Doncaster,  in  the  St. 
Leger  week,  when  the  Bedlamite  litter 
by  Figaro  out  of  Bessy  Bedlam,  consis- 
ting of  five  bitches  and  one  dog,  realised 
no  less  than   278  guineas.     Bedlamite 
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alone,  said  to  be  the  most  successful 
sire  the  Leash  ever  had,  was  bouglil 
in  for  500  guineas,  l)ut  tlicre  \\as  a 
honafide  offer  of  460  guineas.  Mr. 
Trevor  is  reported  to  have  refused  150 
guineas  for  Lady  Lyon  and  Canaradzo 
out  of  Scotland  Vet,  whicii  won  ailo- 
getlier  in  running  and  at  tlie  stud  about 
;^I,500,  and  was  afterwards  sold  for 
;^ioo.  Trobably  jiriccs  arc  even  now 
high  as  ever  for  the  best  runners,  but 
since  Sapling  sales  have  become  an  in- 
stitution of  the  Leash,  tlie  aggregate 
of  auction  sales  have  produced  lower 
figures. 

COURT  LEET. 

.\   court    held  once  a 
Steward  of  the  hundred. 


year,    by    the 


COW  GRASS  (Trii'oliumpratense 
perene). 
Is  a  variety  of  red  clover,  and  holds 
a  place  between  the  ordinary  biennial 
kinds,  and  th.e  wild  plant.  It  is  distin- 
guished for  remaining  longer  in  the 
ground  than  the  former.  There  are  four 
varieties  of  them,  viz. :  Lnglish,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  French,  and  German.  The  fust 
resembles  common  red  clover  in  every- 
thing but  downy  leaves  ;  the  second  has 
deeper  coloured  stalks,  leaves  of  flowers, 
and  more  fibrous  roots,  it  is  also  an  early 
variety  ;  the  third  is  dwarfed  and  more 
bushy  in  form,  lighter  coloured  in 
flowers  and  foliage,  and  still  earlier  ; 
the  fourth  resembles  the  third  in  every- 
thing but  being  a  few  days  later  in 
flowering.  The  last  three  may  all  be 
regarded  as  perennials,  as  they  remain 
in  the  land  over  the  third  and  some- 
times the  fourth  year.  Marl  grass 
( 'I'nJoHiiin  i)u\ii/im)  is  sometimes  in- 
correctly called  cow  grass,  and  has  been 
so  termed  in  agricultural  works,  inU  the 
latter  is  altogether  a  distinct  and  less 
valuable  variety. 

COWQUAKES. 

A  name  for  Quaking-grass,  or  Bri:ii 
media. 

COWSLIP  (Primula  veris:. 

A    well-known    plant   producing   in 
])asture   fields,   woo<llands,  and   waste 


Crested  Dog's-tail  Grass. 

places ;  one  of  our  most  welcome 
spring  flowers,  the  delight  of  country 
children,  who  string  them  into  garlands 
and  flower-balls.  Thrifty  housewives 
produce  from  them  the  time-honoured, 
soporific  beverage,  cowslip  wine. 

COW  WHEAT    (Melanpyrum 
arvense). 
A    weed    frequent    in    u])land   corn- 
fields. 


CRAB. 

A  ^llell  lish  caught  in  great  numbers 
on  the  coast  of  Britain,  and  consumed 
as  food.  Once  a  year  the  Crab  casts 
its  shell,  and  retires  for  that  purpose, 
between  Christmas  and  Master,  for  con- 
cealment, ill  the  cavities  of  rocks. 

CRAB. 

The  %vild  apple. 

CRANBERRY. 

The  Whorllc-berry,  or  Uilberiy. 

CRANE. 

A  bird  with  a  long  beak  and  broad 
wings ;  now  somewhat  scarce  in 
liril'ain. 

CRANESBILL  (Geranium^ 

There  are  several  kinds — the  soft,  the 
jagged-leaved,  and  the  long-stalkcd — 
all  vei"y  common  on  poor  upland  and 
calcareous  soils.  The  Herb-Robert, 
or  Kox-grass,  is  a  great  [lest  in  young 
quicks,  and  a  general  choker  of  fences. 

CRAWFISH. 

A  small  crustaceous  fish  found  in 
brooks. 

CRESTED    DOG'S  TAIL   GRASS 
(Cynosurus  cristatus). 
A  valuable  perennial,  found  ^^ild  all 
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Crioceris-  Melanopa. 


over  Great  Britain,  having  the  good 
quality  of  resistinf;  drouglit  better  than 
ahnost  any  o  her  species.  Highly 
valued  for  lawns  kept  close  mowed  ; 
it  is  likewise  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
grasses  in  pastures  fed  close,  but  is  not 
a  good  variety  for  hay,  on  account  of 
the  stems  getting  dry  and  rough  as  the 
seed  ripens.  The  latter  is  sometimes 
termed  gold  seed. 

CRIOCERIS  MELANOPA  ,The 
Oat  Beetle. 
The  parent  of  a  slug-like  larva, 
which  walks  sideways  down  the  oat- 
leaf,  nibbling  between  the  striiv,  and 
causing  spots  and  hoh-s  as  the  mem- 
brane dries. 

CROCUS. 

A  flower,  of  which  there  are  several 
\arictics,  yielding  saffron. 

CROW. 

A  bird  much  resembling  the  Rook, 
tt)  which  it  is  closely  alhed;  confers 
incalculable  benefit  on  tlic  farmer  in 
the  destruction  of  grubs,  worms,  and 
caler])illars,  although  ofitimes  accounted 
an  enemy  in  the  destruction  of  young 
lambs.  Is  a  great  lover  of  flesh,  and 
called  the  Carrion  Crow. 

CROWFOOT  (Ranunculus 
bulbosus). 
Crowfoots,  or  Jjultercups,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  Al- 
though poisonous  in  their  nature,  tiiey 
do  not  a])pear  to  injure  cattle  feeding 
on  the  herliage  in  which  they  appear; 
probably  owing  to  the  volatile  nature 
of  their  acridity.  Tliese,  and  similar 
plants,  devoured  by  live  stock  in  mode- 
ration, no  doubt  act  as  condiments  and 
tonics. 

CROW  GARLIC  (Allium  vineale). 
A  weed  in  com  crops  on  calcareous 
soils,  that  spoils  the  wheat  samples. 

CUCKOO. 

Tlie  herald  of  spring  ;  whose  note, 
though  unmusical,  every  lover  of  nature 
delights  to  hear. 


Culti  (ration. 


CUCKOO-POINT  (Arum 
niaculatum). 
A  plant  associated  with  the  Cuckoo, 
from  making  its  appearance  about  the 
same  time.  Tiie  llowers  are  plentiful 
enough  in  the  hedgerows.  The  root  has 
been,  at  times,  converted  to  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  sago  in  Dorset 
and  in  Switzerland  as  a  substitute  for 
soap. 

CUCUGUS   TESTACEUS. 

A  minute  corn  beetle,  whicli  inhabits 
granaries  and  mills,  and  feeds  on  the 
grain. 

CUCUMBER. 

A  favourite  summer  vegel.able,  pro- 
duced in  hot-houses  and  under  glass 
frames;  also  in  the  open  air,  ni  warm 
gardens. 

CUCURBITA. 

A  name  given  to  the  genus  of  plants 
producing  gourds,  pumpkins,  scpiashes, 
vegetable  marrows,  &c. 

CQDUOCKS. 

A  Wigtonshire  term  for  cattle  from 
18  montlis  to  2  years  old. 

CULLS. 

The  worst  animals  in  a  flock  or  lot 
drafted  for  rejection. 

CULTIVATION. 

A  term  employed  in  agriculture  botli 
to  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  the  condition 
thereof,  antl  the  development  of  plants ; 
thus  one  man  says  he  adopts  steam- 
cultivation,  a  second  horse-cultivation, 
and  a  third  spade-cultivation  ;  while 
deep-cultivation  and  shallow-cultiva- 
tion, wiili  several  other  kindred  terms, 
are  applied  constantly  to  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  tillage.  Then 
in  another  jioint  of  view  the  phrases 
high-cultivation,  slovenly  cultivation, 
gooil  and  bad,  early  and  late,  arc 
applied,  not  to  tiie  nature  of  the  tillage 
operations,  but  tlie  method  and  periods 
i)f  performance,  not  only  of  the  tillage 
itself,  but  the  general  work  of  raising 
crops  from  tlie  land,  aiul  the  fertility  or 
barrenness  of  the  enterprise.  Cultiva- 
tion likewise  is  made  to  refer  beyond 
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Cuscuta  (or  Dodder). 


the  tillage  of  the  land,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  farming,  to  the  rearage  of 
the  plants  growing  on  the  land.  In 
treating  of  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  turnips,  we  refer  not  merely 
to  the  operations  that  take  place  in 
the  soil  itself,  but  to  every  appliance  in 
promoting  their  development  and  har- 
vesting tlieir  produce. 

CULTIVATORS. 

The  designation  of  a  class  of  imple- 
ments, also  termed  grubbers  and  scar- 
rifiers,  for  surface  working  the  soil; 
some  have  broad  edges  for  hoeing 
stubble;  others  narrow  teeth  for  stirring 
soil  already  jiiouglied  or  l)rol':en  ;  and 
there  are  numerous  forms  of  the  im- 
plement which  have  received  attention 
very  generally  from  implement  makers, 
many  of  whom  have  applied  thereto 
original  designs.  Since  .autumn  cul- 
tivation has  received  such  general 
attention  and  been  so  universally  prac- 
tised, there  have  been  great  demands 
for  this  class  of  implements  ;  and  the 
possession  of  a  good  cultivator,  or  sur- 
face-worker, is  an  indispensible  neces- 
sity on  all  farms  of  even  moderate  size. 

CULVEK. 


A  pigeon.     Culverhouse   is  a  dove- 


cot. 
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parts  of  the  kingdom  are  celebrated  for 
a  small  breed  of  white  pigs,  with  thick, 
compact,  well-made  liodics,  sliort  in 
the  legs,  the  head  and  back  ^\■ell  formed, 
ears  slouch.ing  a  little  do\vn^\•ards,  and 
generally  a  hardy,  profital)le  animal, 
well  disposed  to  fatten. 

CUMINUM  CYMINUM, 

Called  in  ordinary  phraseology  Cum- 
men,  is  an  annual  uniljclliferous  plant, 
found  wild  in  Egypt,  the  seeds  of  \\hich 
are  employed  in  veterinary  medicine. 
What  is  used  in  this  country  is  imporlLil 
from  Sicily  and  Malta. 

CUMMINGS. 

A  name  for  sprouts  from  malt. 

CUPROSE. 

A  name  for  the  poppy. 


CUMBERLAND  PIGS. 

Cumberland  and   the  north-western 


CURRANTS  (Ribes). 

'i'hree  sorts — the  red,  while,  and 
black — are  cultivated  in  Driti.^h  gar- 
dens. A  pink  has  been  added,  but 
white  and  pink  are  oidy  varieties  of 
the  red,  while  the  black  is  a  distinct 
species.  Currants  are  raised  best  by 
cuttings,  seedlings  seldom  succeeding. 

CUSCUTA  (or  Dodder). 

A  genus  of  parasites,  that  twine 
aroun(l  the  stems  of  other  plants,  and 
destroy  them  by  a])propriating  the  sap 
intended  for  the  organism  they  so  bane- 
fully  emljrace.  'Jlie  species  are  rather 
numerous  :    the    Greater    Dodder   (C. 
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Eiiropia),  which  attacks  various  kinds 
of  herbaceous  plants;  Flax  Dodder  (C 
cpilinum),  twining  round  flax ;  the 
Lesser  Dodder  {C.  cpilhyvnim),  found 
on  thyme  and  small  shrubs ;  the  Clover 
Dodder  (C  Iri/olli),  an  enemy  to  the 
clover  plant. 

CUSHAT. 

A  name  for  the  Ringdove  or  Wood- 
pigeon. 

CUSTOMS,  AGRICUIiTUKAIi. 

These  in  tlie  sense  the  term  is  usually 
understood  to  convey,  refer  to  the  con- 
ditions of  entry  to  the  occupation  of 
farms,  and  the  customary  obligations 
between  the  incoming  and  outgoing 
tenants,  or  between  either  of  them,  and 
the  landlord.  The  nature  of  these  varies 
very  consideraljly  in  accordance  with 
the  period  of  entry,  whether  Michaelmas 
or  Lady  Day,  the  nature  of  the  land  and 
holding,  and  the  prescribed  observances 
of  tlifferent  districts  and  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Lady  Day  tenures  are  associ- 
ated with  the  singular  arrangement  of 
the  outgoing  tenant  being  allowed 
to  take  his  "  ofl"-going "  crop  of 
wheat,  which  he  put  in  the  preceding 
autumn  The  incomer  therefore  pays 
rent  for  the  entire  fi^rm,  but  obtains  no 
benefit  from  the  portion  crojipcd  to 
wheat  in  the  first  year  of  his  occupancy. 
In  ?*Iichaelmas  entries  the  incomer  is 
allowed  ingress  to  sow  turnips  the  sum- 
mer previous  to  the  termination  of  the 
liolding  and  the  out-going  tenant  retains 
the  house  and  farm  buildings  the  entire 
winter  afterwards,  to  thrash  his  straw 
produce,  and  consume  the  hay  and 
stul)ble  stuff.  These  are  the  loading 
customs  which  govern  Michaelmas  and 
Lady  Day  entries,  but  there  are  minor 
variattions  in  almost  every  county. 
Thus  in  the  Weald  district  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  where  it  is  customary  to  fallow 
lor  wheat,  the  incoming  tenant  has  to 
pay  the  outgoing  occupier  for  two  or 
three  ploughings  and  innumerable  har- 
ro wings,  with  cartage  of  manure,  &c., 
summer  tillage  preparation  for  the 
wheat.  The  incomer  has  his  land  for 
wheat  ready  prepared  to  his  hands,  but 


Dace. 


pays  dearly  for  the  accommodation,  in 
somecasesan  amount  equalalmost  to  the 
full  value  of  the  crop  when  grown.  The 
Lincolnshire  custom, upholding  theprin- 
ciple  termed  "Tenant  Right"  is  of 
comparatively  modern  introduction,  and 
consists  in  the  right  of  the  outgoing  oc- 
cupier to  receive  compensation  for  a 
portion  of  his  expenditure  in  artificial 
manures,  and  feeding  stuffs  for  slock 
employed  during  the  last  year  or  term 
of  his  holding. 

CYPRESS. 

A  tree  cultivated  in  this  country  purely 
for  ornament,  and  as  an  embellishment 
to  the  last  resting  places  of  the  dead. 
.So  frequently  has  it  been  adopted  lor 
this  latter  purpose,  that  the  tree  is 
deemed  quite  emblematic  of  the  ceme- 
tery. These  trees  live  to  a  great  age, 
and  their  timber  is  equally  enduring. 
The  Cypi'ess  of  Somma  in  Lombardy  is 
said  to  have  been  a  tree  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Carsar,  and  the  doors  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  which  had  lasted  from 
the  time  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Pope 
Eugene  IV.,  about  lioo  years,  were 
found  on  removal  to  be  perfectly  sound. 
No  wonder  the  ancients  considered  the 
tree  an  emblem  of  immortality. 


DACE. 

A  common  fresh  water-fish,  small  and 
little  prized  beyond  the  sport  it  gives  in 
districts  destitute  of  trout  streams,  and 
where  roach  and  dace,  and  such  small 
fry  are  the  only  river  fish.  Its  haunts 
are  in  dee]i  water  near  piles  of  bridges, 
in  deep  holes  that  are  shaded  and  under 
the  foam  carried  by  an  eddy.  They  are  in 
season  at  the  end  of  April,  and  gradually 
improve  till  February,  when  they  attain 
their  hiszhest  condition. 
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DACTYLIS. 

The  botanical  name  for  a  genus  of 
grasses,  two  of  which  have  agi'icultural 
importance,  viz.  the  ordinary  Cock's- 
foot  grass,  and  the  Tussac  grass,  suited 
to  peat  soils,  which  has  been  introduced 
to  great  Britain  since  1845.  It  is  stated 
to  be  the  gold  and  glory  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands. 

DAFFODIL. 

A  flower — the  Narcissus. 


Dairy  Farming. 


and  monotonous  life.  Milch  cows  re- 
quire great  attention  at  all  periods  to 
keep  up  their  lacteal  supply,  which  is 
affected  by  a  variety  of  delicate  circum- 
stances, such  as  scarcity  or  inferiority 
of  food  or  water,  slight  chills,  fevers, 
or  constitutional  ailments,  want  of  care 
in  the  milker  not  draining  their 
udders  perfectly  clean,  sudden  altera- 
tions of  weather,  frights  from  attacks  of 
insects,  and  other  causes,  and  by  stray- 
ing from  their  pasturage  and  roaming 
over  neighbouring   I'oads,    fields,    and 


DAIRY  FARMING. 

In  many  pasture  districts  the  feeding 
(jf  niilch  cows  and  the  pursuit  of  dairy- 
management  is  followed  almost  exclu- 
.sively  to  any  other  branch  of  Ijusbandry. 
One-thirdof  the  grass-fields,  or  a  rather 
larger  proportion,  is  mowed  to  furnish 
hay  for  winter  food,  and  the  remainder 
fed  by  the  dairy  cows  the  entire  sum- 
mer ;  and  where  there  are  no  i)loughcd 
fields  to  yield  straw  crops,  the  cows 
have  to  be  .sent  away  to  straw  keep 
when  dry  in  the  winter.  There  should 
always,  however,  be  a  small  jiroportion 
of  arable  attached  to  every  dairy  farm, 
not  merely  to  furnish  straw,  but  to  raise 
green  rye  for  early  spring  keep,  and  a 
supply  of  roots  for  winter.  The  pur- 
suitof  exclusivedairyfarming  is  shunned 
by  many  young  men,  as  affording  a  dull 


fences,  instead  of  quietly  browsing  cr 
chewing  the  cud  for  the  manufacture  of 
milk.  All  these  things  have  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  may  be  by  the 
owner's  studious  attention  and  intuitive 
foresight.  Calves,  likewise,  and  the 
rearage  of  young  stock  entail  constant 
labour  and  the  exercise  of  anxious  fore- 
thought, and  a  timely  provision  of 
means  to  meet  exigencies. 

If  the  dairy  farmer  lives  a  dull,  plod- 
ding life,  he  has  a  partial  exemption 
from  tliose  pecuniary  anxieties  and  risks 
which  harass  the  arable  occupier.  It 
is  true,  some  terrible  scourge,  like  the 
rindeqiest,  may,  at  times,  sweep  over 
the  land,  and  leave  complete  ruin  in  its 
train;  but  apart  from  such  exceptional 
cases,  the  margin  of  possible  profits 
and  looses  in  dairy  farming  is  not  at 
all  a  wide  one.     linough  heifers  should 
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Dairy  Rentals. 

be  reared  to  come  in  in  sufficient  num- 
bers every  year  to  take  the  places  of 
barreners,  and  wherever  there  are  fewer 
of  the  latter  to  go  out  than  heifers  to 
come  in,  some  of  the  worst  or  oldest 
milchers  might  be  drafted  for  sale.  The 
profits  of  the  dairy  farmer  depend  so 
intimately  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  milk  supply,  that  it  will  be  far 
more  profitable  to  make  slight  sacri- 
fices rather  than  continue  to  keep  bad 
milchers  after  their  deficiencies  have 
been  ascertained. 

The  best  milchers  do  not  often  be- 
long to  the  most  valuable  breeds.  Very 
seldom  are  the  qualifications,  both  for 
milk  supply  and  grazuig,  found  equally 
in  high  development  in  the  same  ani- 
mal. Choice  Devons,  and  shorthorns, 
and  Herefords  have  been  reared  to  a 
high  standard  of  efticiency  for  putting 
on  flesh  rapidly,  and  in  quantity,  but 
without  regard  to  lacteal  qualifications. 
Hence,  the  best,  or,  at  least,  the  most 
profitable  dairy  cows  are  usually  cross- 
breds,  or  of  some  native  second-class 
breed.  In  Scotland  the  Ayrshire  cow 
has  been  carefully  developed,  with  spe- 
cial regard  to  abundant  milk  supply, 
and  maintains  a  primary  position  as  a 
dairy  cow.  In  the  Channel  Islands  we 
have  another  first-class  ilairy  l)reed ; 
but  it  is  in  the  production  of  a  large 
quantity  of  rich  butter  that  the  Guern- 
sey and  her  kindred  varieties  excel,  not 
in  the  yield  of  copious  pailfuls  of  milk. 
The  longhorn  has  for  many  past  gene- 
rations been  considered  the  dairyman's 
friend  ;  and  every  county,  almost,  pos- 
sesses some  native  race  of  moderate 
pretensions  to  symmetry,  form,  and 
fattening  aptitude,  but  valuable  in 
affording  treasure  for  the  milk-pail. 

DAIBY  RENTALS. 

In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  where 
the  farming  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  the 
farmer  lets  his  cows  to  a  dairyman, who 
is  generally  a  person  of  small  means, 
Mnth  sufficient  capital  to  purchase  his 
utensils  and  pay  a  quarter's  rent  in 
advance.  The  usual  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment impose  on  the  farmer  to  find  the 
stipulated  number  of  cows,  the  princi- 


Damson. 


pal  portion  being  expected  to  have 
calved  down  or  to  be  forward  in  calf  at 
the  commencement  of  the  dairyman's 
year,  which  is  Candlemas.  Three  heifers 
are  reckoned  as  two  cows,  and  if  any  of 
the  milchers  fall  in  very  late,  there  is 
sometimes  an  allowance  of  a  quarter's 
rent  for  them.  The  farmer  likewise 
provides  the  provender ;  hay  after 
calving,  until  old  May-day,  and  grass 
afterwards  until  winter.  The  dairyman 
undertakes  all  the  labour  and  manage- 
ment of  the  cows,  and  receives  the  whole 
of  their  produce,  including  the  calves, 
and  pays  a  rental  usually  ranging  from 
£l  to  .1^11  per  cow,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  cows,  and  the  land  on 
which  they  are  fed.  If  the  farmer  re- 
quires some  of  the  calves  to  be  reared, 
he  takes  them  off  the  dairyman's  hands 
at  a  stipulated  price,  about  £},  per 
head,  at  weaning  time,  usually  old  May- 
day. The  dairyman  is  also  allowed  a 
living-house  with  suitable  offices  for 
making  the  best  of  his  goods  rent- 
free. 

DAIRY  UTENSILS. 

These  consist  of  milk-pails,  strainers, 
pans,  cream-pans,  churns,  which  take 
several  forms,  the  principal  being  the 
barrel  churn,  the  plunge  churn,  and  the 
box  churn  ;  cheese-press,  moulds  and 
vats,  curd -tub,  mill  and  strainer,  whey- 
tub,  bowls  and  buckets,  and  various 
other  smaller  articles. 

DAISY  (Bellis  perennis). 

A  well-known  plant,  being  the  mo- 
dest flower  so  much  praised  by  poets. 
It  is,  however,  nowhere  a  favourite  with 
the  farmer,  as  the  abundant  presence  of 
daisies  in  the  herbage  is  an  indication  of 
poverty.  Being  of  very  slight  use  as  a 
fodder-plant,  it  is  regarded  in  agriculture 
as  a  troublesome  weed. 

DAMASK  ROSE. 

The  rose  of  Damascus.     A  red  rose. 

DAMSON. 

A  small  black  plum,  used  for  pre- 
serves  and   confectionary,   and   highly 
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Dandelion  (Leontodon  terexicum), 


prized  for  these  purposes.     Tt   comes 
from  Damascus. 

DANDELION      (Leontodon 
terexicum). 
Another  well-known  M'ayside  plant, 
said  to  be  useful  as  a  salad,  and  sold 
largely  as  such  in  Paris. 

DARNEL  (Lolium  temulentum), 

Known  in  Scotland  as  Doits,  is  a 
jiernicious  weed,  much  resembling  or- 
dinaiy  rye-grass  in  ap])earance,  with 
which  it  is  too  often  cultivated,  when 
farmers  purchase  rye-grass  seed  from 
one  another.  A  quantity  of  Darnel 
seed  often  deteriorates  foreign  ^heat 
imported  into  this  country,  and  as  it  is 
considered  to  have  stupifying  and  intoxi- 
cating qualities,  theuse  of  such  ashuman 
food  occasionally  has  a  deleterious  effect, 

DARTMOOR  SHEEP. 

A  native  breed  keijt  on  Dartmoor, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  from  lo 
to  15  miles  round.  These  sheej)  yield 
a  lajger  proportion  of  lean  flesh  than 
most  others,  which  with  their  heavy 
long  fleeces  form  their  especial  recom- 
mendations. Horns  are  thought  to  in- 
dicate hardiness,  but  flockmasters  do 
not  make  any  special  ]ioint  of  them, 
or  black  noses.  A  good  scrag,  "high 
withers,"  and  a  thick  tail  are  essentials. 
They  fall  off  at  the  rump  and  exhibit 
flatness  of  rib.  The  Tavistock  miners 
are  fond  of  the  mutton,  and  do  not  care 
to  eat  any  other  kind. 

•DECIDUOUS. 

Falling;  not  perennial. 


Deer. 


DECOY. 

Decoy  ponds,  designed  to  allure  ^^•i!d 


fowl. 


DEER. 

In  the  times  of  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans deer  were  very  plentiful  in  the 
woods  and  forests  of  (ireat  Lritain,  and 
formed  the  noblest  object  of  the  chase. 
The  wolf  was  the  first  wild  animal  to 
succumb  to  civilization,  but  the  stag's 
turn  came  after  him.  Although  not  yet 
fully  extirpated,  we  must  go  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  the  wildest 
regions  of  Wales  or  Ireland  to  find  him 
in  a  state  of  nature  ;  for  those  kept  in 
noblemen's  parks,  and  the  herds  that 
appear  in  Windsor  Forest,  may  be  re- 
garded almost  as  tame  deer.  Shakes- 
peare was  probably  a  poacher,  and 
quarried  this  noble  game,  and  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  flavour  of 
good  fat  venison  is  very  apparent  from 
several  of  his  plays.  Robin  Hood, 
prince  of  freebooters,  lived  right  royally 
on  the  deer  of  Sherwood  Forest,  at  a 
time  when  killing  a  singlebuckordoe  was 
a  capital  crime.  Countless  generations 
execrate  the  memory  of  the  Norman 
William  for  loving  this  animal  better 
than  human  kind,  and  depopulating  the 
whole  of  Southern  Hampshire  to  form 
the  New  P'orest  for  the  habitation  of  his 
favourite  deer.  The  forest  laws,  too, 
were  made  savage  and  ferocious,  not  out 
of  regard  to  such  petty  game  as  exists 
now-a-days,  but  for  the  preservation  of 
animals  of  real  value.  A  sleek  fallow 
doe  is  a  pretty  graceful  creature,  and  a 
large  stag,  bearing  his  antlers  aloft,  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  the  forest  can 
display. 
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DEER  HOUND. 

This  species,  much  larger  and  stronger 
than  t]ie  ordinary  greyhound,  appears  to 
be  all  but  extinct  in  this  country.  lUit 
in  ancient  times  the  deer-hound  was 
very  generally  employed  not  only  in 
hunting  the  stag,  but  the  wolf.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  names  borne  by  it  was  "the 
Irish  wolf-dog,"  and  Ilolinshed  and 
Evelyn  thus  wrote  of  the  Irish  in  15S6, 
' '  They  are  not  without  wolves,  and  grey- 
hounds to  hunt  them  bigger  of  bone  and 
limb  than  a  colt."  In  the  Anglo-Saxcjn 
times  a  nobleman  never  went  out  unac- 
companied by  some  of  these  dogs  and 
his  hawk,  and  so  highly  were  they  es- 
teemed that  by  the  forest  laws  of  Canute 
no  person  under  the  rank  of  a  gentle- 
man was  permitted  to  keep  one.  The 
leading  features  of  this  dog  have  been 
thus  recorded  in  poetry: — 

"  An  eye  of  sloe,  with  ear  not  low. 
With  liorse's  bre.^st,  with  deinh  of  chest, 
With  breadth  of  loin,  and  curve  in  groin, 
.A.nd  nape  set  far  behind  the  head. 
Such  were  the  dogs  that  Fingal  bred." 

DEER-STALKING. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  this 
soul-absorbing  sport  is  in  high  esteem, 
but  scarcity  of  game  often  makes  it 
wearisome  and  laborious.  The  deer- 
stalker, depending  on  the  long  range 
of  his  rifle,   has  to  wait  for  hours  in 


Detritus 

ambush  near  where  he  expects  the  deer 
to  pass,  and  on  the  mountains  the 
slightest  chance  of  success  often  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  lying  close 
amongst  the  fern,  without  making  the 
slightest  noise  or  motion,  until  some 
stray  member  of  the  herd  approaches 
sufficiently  within  range  for  a  shot.  15ut 
the  scent  of  deer  is  very  keen;  and  it 
v/ould  be  little  use  to  lie  in  ambush 
thus  unless  the  wind  were  dead  against 
them.  From  this  much  it  may  be 
imagined  that  deer-stalking  demands 
great  ingenuity,  and  skill  as  well. 
Artful  Sandy  will  sometimes  creep  on 
all-lours  amidst  the  fern  for  half  a  mile 
■ — against  the  wind  of  course — to  get 
nearer  a  herd  while  feeding.  The  true 
deer-stalker  can  likewise  observe  deer 
at  long  distances,  where  their  presence 
would  not  be  detected  by  uncultivated 
vision.  Deer  are  very  numerous  in  the 
United  States,  and  deer-hunting  forms 
one  of  the  most  exciting  pastimes  of  the 
back- woods.  Where  there  are  salt 
springs,  which  abound  in  some  of  the 
States,  deer  are  sure  to  frequent  them  ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  this,  and  the  long 
aim  of  the  rifle,  secures  many  a  fat 
buck  to  the  huntsmen,  without  the  aid 
of  dogs,  which,  however,  are  much  em- 
ployed in  hunting  American  deer. 

DENCHERING. 

In  Kent  this  is  applied  to  paring  old 
turf. 

DEPRESSARIA. 

A  genus  of  moths  whose  caterpillars 
eat  of  the  flowers  of  carrots  and  par- 
snips, when  left  for  seed,  covering  the 
flower  heads  with  a  silken  web,  and  de- 
stroying the  seed  vessels. 

DERMESTES  LARDARIUS 

Is  the  Bacon-beetle,  which  does 
mischief  both  to  bacon  and  cheese  by 
laying   eggs   therein,    which  hatch  in 

August. 

DETRITUS. 

In  geology,  a  temi  for  a  mass  of 
substances  worn  off  or  detached  from 
more  solid  bodies. 

I  2 
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DEVON  CATTLE. 

JNIr.  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  a 
■well-known  authority,  once  urged  in 
behalf  of  these  beautiful  animals  that, 
"  Tliere  is  scarcely  any  breed  of  cattle 
so  rich  and  mellow  in  its  touch,  so 
silky  and  fine  in  its  hair,  and  altogether 
so  handsome  in  appearance,  as  the 
North  Devon  ;  added  to  which,  they 
have  a  greater  proportion  of  weight  in 
the  most  valuable  joints,  and  less  in  the 
coarse,  than  any  other  breed,  and  also 
consume  less  food  in  its  production." 
This  is  iiniltitiii  in  parvo,  claiming  in 
their  behalf  nothing  but  may  be  fully 
substantiated;  for  the  North  Devons 
are  second  only  to  the  Scotch  Runts 
in  quality  of  flesh,  and  afford  to  the 
graziers  everything  heart  can  wish 
for,  except  size  and  weight.  But 
large  animals  eat  more  than  small 
ones,  and  it  is  still  a  vexed  question 
for  debate,  both  with  regard  to  sheep 
as  well  as  cattle,  amongst  whom  the 
Southdowns  occupy  a  corresponding 
place  to  the  North  Devons,  whether 
little  first-quality  animals  are  not  more 
profitable  to  fatten  than  those  with 
more  bulky  frames,  that  produce  coarser 
meat,  and  a  larger  proportion  on  the 
worst  joints.  The  North  Devon  cattle 
are  likewise  very  hardy,  being  bred 
principally  on  the  Exmoor  hill  region, 
with  very  little  shelter,  and  scarcely 
any  artificial  feeding.  There  is  another 
breed  in  Devonshire  and  Somerset, 
called  the  South  Devon  :  much  more 
bulky  in  frame,  and  a  coarser  animal 
altogether:  much  resembling  the  Sussex 
in  appearance.  These  have  a  wide  area 
of  propagation  in  the  lowlands  of  the 
western  counties. 

DEWBEBBY. 

A  kind  of  wild  Raspberry. 

DEWLAP. 

The  flesh  that  hangs  down  from  the 
throats  of  oxen. 

DIABETES. 

A  disease.  A  morbid  copiousness 
(if  urine. 


Diseases  of  Anim.als. 


DIABEHCEA. 

Looseness  of  the  intestines.  A  ten- 
dency to  discharge  excrement  in  a  fluid 
state. 

DIBBLING. 

A  method  of  planting  seed-corn, 
by  making  holes  for  it  ;  sometimes, 
although  rarely,  performed  by  a  horse- 
machine,  which  makes  holes  and  de- 
posits seed  at  one  and  the  same 
operation  ;  but  most  generally  the 
operation  is  effected  by  hand,  the  work- 
man holding  a  dibble  in  either  hand, 
and  piercing  the  land  with  them  as  he 
walks  backwards,  and  boys  or  women 
followhig  to  drop  the  seed-grain. 

DINMONTS. 

A  Scotch  name  for  male  sheep,  from 
the  first  shearing  to  the  second. 

DISCOBEA. 

The  botanical  name  for  the  Yam, 
one  member  of  which,  Discoreabntatas, 
was  introduced  from  Cliia  at  the 
period  of  the  potato  famine,  but  has 
been  found  ill-adapted  for  general  culti- 
vation in  this  country. 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 

These  arc  quite  as  numerous  as  the 
ailments  of  humanity;  and  it  is  asto- 
nishing, in  reckoning  up  the  various 
classes  of  disorders,  how  many  are 
common  to  flesh  and  blood  of  all 
species,  from  man  to  the  meanest  quad- 
ruped. The  fact  requires  prominent 
notice,  as  an  entire  revolution  in  medi- 
cal  treatment,  as  regards  mankind,  has 
been  brought  about  in  recent  years. 
Blood-letting,  blistering,  salivation,  and 
the  copious  administration  of  pungent 
drugs,  are  now  entirely  at  a  discount, 
and  more  simple  remedies  substituted. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  our  farm  and 
domestic  animals  are  still,  in  a  general 
way,  subjected  to  the  old  method  of 
treatment.  As  soon  as  the  horse  or 
the  0.x,  the  sheep  or  the  pig,  is  dis- 
covered to  be  ailing,  the  phleme  is  called 
\\v.o  requisition  even  before  it  is  ascer- 
tained to  what  the  ailment  is  attribu- 
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table.  But  if,  as  the  best  medical 
authorities  now  declare,  every  drop  of 
blood  in  the  veins  is  required  to 
strengthen  the  system  under  the  attacks 
of  disease,  it  must  be  equally  wrong  to 
ta"ke  it  from  the  animal,  as  from  the 
man  under  kindred  circumstances.  In- 
stead of  resorting  to  this  common  prac- 
tice, it  would  be  far  more  rational  if 
every  owner  of  live  stock  would  provide 
himself  with  a  medicine-chest  of  simple 
medicines  for  common  disorders,  and 
acquire  an  intimate  acquaintance,  by 
study  and  observation,  of  the  prevalent 
symptoms  of  common  disorders.  On 
extraordinary  emergencies,  or  on  the 
non-removal  of  the  affection  by  such 
means,  prudence  would,  of  course,  sug- 
gest immediate  transference  of  the  case 
to  the  most  skilful  veterinary  practi- 
tioner of  the  neighbourhood. 

DISEASE  SYMPTOMS. 

In  judging  of  the  nature  of  ailments, 
the  attention  requires  to  be  directed,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  circulation,  the 
pulse,  the  excrements  and  urine,  the 
temperature  (general  and  local),  the 
seat  of  pain,  the  attitudes  of  the  animal 
during  rest  and  motion.  The  eye 
should  then  be  carefully  examined, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  horse, 
and  the  contractions  of  the  pupil,  the 
prominence  or  depression  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  the  colour  of  the  conjunctiva 
all  duly  noted.  The  past  habits  and 
state  of  health  have  then  to  be  con- 
sidered, for  it  is  alone  by  a  most  care- 
ful examination  into  various  matters  of 
this  kind  that  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease  is  known.  The  affection  that 
prominently  excites  the  observation 
may  be  the  effect  rather  thr.n  the  cause 
thereof,  and  the  great  aim  of  every  true 
physician  is  to  grapple  with  the  psora 
of  the  disorder. 

DISFOREST. 

To  reduce  a  forest  to  the  state  of 
common  land. 

DITCH. 

The  trench  that,  with  a  hedge,  usu- 
ally separates  fields  in  Britain.     Any 


Dogs. 


long,  narrow  receptacle  for  water.  The 
moat  surrounding  a  fortress. 

DOCKS. 

These  are  troublesome  weeds,  par- 
ticularly in  corn-fields,  by  reason  of 
their  roots  striking  deep  into  the 
ground,  and  requiring  to  be  spitted  up. 
When  lifted  they  require  to  be  carefully 
collected  and  carried  off  the  land  to  the 
nearest  fence,  for  every  rootlet,  although 
merely  lying  on  the  surface,  will  be 
sure  to  lay  hold  of  the  soil  again.  A 
single  plant,  too,  bears  an  immense 
number  of  seeds,  so  that  the  saying, 
"ill  weeds  grow  apace,"  is  verified  in 
every  particular. 

DODDED. 

Without  homs,  according  to  Scotch 
phraseology. 

DODDER. 

The  plants  that  bear  this  name  are 
vegetable,  leafless  parasites  that  twine 
round  other  plants  and  appropriate 
their  sap.  There  are  forty  or  fifty 
different  species  known  to  botanists. 
Two  are  chiefly  found  harmful  in  this 
country,  the  Flax-dodder  and  the 
Clover-dodder,  both  of  which  are  too 
often  imported  in  foreign  seed. 

DODDERILL. 

A  Northamptonshire  name  for  a 
pollard  tree. 

DOE. 

The  female  of  a  buck,  applied  to 
deer,  rabbits,  &c. 

DOG-DAYS. 

The  days  in  \^hicli  the  dog-star  rises 
and  sets  with  the  sun.  The  most  sultry 
part  of  summer. 

DOGS. 

These  faithful  servants  and  com- 
panions may  be  classified  into  several 
leading  groups,  viz.  greyhounds,  blood- 
hounds, small  hounds,  and  shooting 
dogs,  terriers,  Newfoundland  and  its 
kindred  varieties,  sheep  dogs,  spaniels, 
mastiffs,    and   moncrrels.       There    are 
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nearly    a    hundred    different  varieties 
altogether, 

DOG'S-TAIL    GRASS  (Cynosurus 
cristatus). 

A  perennial,  native  to  Great  Britain, 
affording  a  capital  lawn  grass. 

DOLOMITE. 

A  variety  of  niagnesian  limestone. 
DOME. 

Soft  wool  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
DONKEY. 

A  name  for  the  ass. 
DOOL. 

A  boundary  mark  in  unenclosed 
fields ;  also  applied  to  a  grass  border 
around  arable  fields. 


DOBKING  FOWLS. 

A  celebrated  breed,  deriving  its 
name  from  a  town  of  Surrey,  where 
they  are  considered  to  have  originated. 
Dorkings  are  stated  to  have  existed  in 
.Surrey  and  Sussex  coeval  with  the 
times  of  the  Romans.  They  are  good 
layers,  fine  lairds,  and  among  the  best 
of  table  birds,  on  account  of  the  plump- 
ness and  delicate  whiteness  of  their 
ficsh.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
Dorking  is  the  ])()Ssession  of  five  claws 
on  each  foot.  The  colour  of  the  pure 
Dorking  is  white.  Tiiey  are  long  in 
the  body,  and  short  in  the  legs,  and 
prove  as  ornamental  to  tlie  farm-yard 
as  they  are  undoubtedly  useful. 

DOUFF. 

In  tlie  Lolhians,  a  term  applied  to 
weak  soils. 


Drainage  of  Land. 


DOVECOT. 

A  small  dove  or  pigeon  house. 

DOWNS. 

These  are  open  parts  of  the  country, 
on  which  sheep  and  cattle  graze.  Tur- 
nip cultivation  has,  ho\\ever,  caused  a 
great  deal  of  down  land  to  be  broken 
up  during  the  past  half-century,  whcre- 
ever  circumstances  are  at  all  favourable 
to  arable  tillage.  Golden  harvests  and 
luxuriant  green  crops  are  now  taken 
from  the  tops  of  hills  that,  a  few  years 
since,  only  afforded  the  scantiest  herb- 
age. There  is  still,  however,  a  con- 
siderable acreage  of  open  downs  in  tlic 
south  of  luigland  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

DRAFF. 

Spent  malt,  commonly  called  brew 
grains. 


er  s 


DRAG. 

A  large  harrow.     The  work  of  draw- 
ing it  over  the  land  is  called  dragging. 

DRAINAGE  OF  LAND. 

It  seems  strange  that,  up  to  a  very 
recent  period,  little  or  notliing  had  been 
done  in  ridding  arable  land  of  super- 
fluous water.  Elkington's  system  of 
removing  the  water  arising  from  springs 
was  originated  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  and  attracted  so  much 
attention  that  the  Go\ernment  of  the 
day  deemed  the  autlior,  a  farmer  of 
^\'ar\^■icksllire,  deserving  a  present  of 
;i^i,ooo.  Tliis,  however,  dealt  not  at 
all  with  the  rainfall  which,  when  ex- 
cessive, overflowed  the  soil,  and  stag- 
nated in  its  interstices,  thereby  inducing 
coldness  and  barrenness,  and  interfering 
with  the  operations  of  ready  and  suc- 
cessful tillage.  Smith,  of  Deanston, 
was  the  first  great  originatorof  thorougli 
drainage.  liis  system  has  been  termed 
that  of  furrow  drainage,  because  it  had 
for  its  object  the  placing  of  a  covered 
drain  at  the  bottom  of  every  furroM', 
between  the  ridges  or  rounded-brcadilis 
into  whicli  wet  land  was  then  formed. 
This  method  was  productive  of  incal- 
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Drainage  (Costs  of). 


culable  benefit  at  the  time,  and  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
were  made  comparatively  dry  and 
heahhy,  and  increased  greatly  in  value 
thereby.  To  Mr.  Parkes  is,  perhaps, 
t6  be  attributed  the  first  suggestion  of 
a  still  more  perfect  system,  which  is 
now  very  generally  adopted  in  the  re- 
moval of  surplus  water  from  arable 
land.  This  emljodies  greater  dejith 
and  width  of  interval  for  drains,  anil 
the  employment  of  round  pipes  instead 
of  pan-tiles  and  stones.  About  twenty- 
five  years  ago  there  was  much  enthu- 
siasm about  land  drainage,  as  it  was 
one  of  the  primary  means  then  to  be 
suggested  for  increasing  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  thereby  placing 
the  farmer  in  a  better  position  to  bear 
the  depressing  influences  of  the  times. 
At  the  present  day,  although  a  great 
deal  of  under-soil  drainage  is  still  con- 
tinually performed,  it  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  to  find  land  badly 
cultivated  from  being  stagnated  with 
the  water  which  should  percolate 
through  its  interstices. 

DRAINING  (Costs  of). 

These  vary  somewhat,  as  the  labour 
in    cutting    out    the    channels    may   be 
much  more  readily  performed  when  the 
under  surface  works  free,    than   when 
stiff  or  rocky.    The  nature  of  the  dejith 
required  likewise  affects  the  cost  of  the 
operation.      The  late  Mr.  I'usey  gave   j 
an  instance  in  the  "Royal  Agricultural   [ 
Society's    Journal,"    vol.     vii.,    where   ' 
drains    34   inches    deep  were    cut    for   j 
so  little  as  3d.    per  rod,  but  we  have   1 
known  60.  to  be  frecjuently  given  for 
the  insertion  of  drains  at  that  depth. 
The  price  of  2-inch  pipes  varies  like- 
wise,   but  tlic  average  nuist   be  tal<en 
at  from   15s.   to  20s.   per   1,000.     Tlie 
former  would  add  3d.,  the  latter  4d. 
per  rod  to  the  expenditure.     The  cost 
]^er  acre  would  depend  on  the  Midth  of 
interval.     .Sujiposing  this  to  be  15  feet, 
and  taking   the  price    of  labour    and 
material  at  gd.  per  rod,  the  total  amount 
expended  would  be  £^().  6s.   per  acre. 
By    the    drain-channels    being    cut    at 
30  feet  intervals,   it  would  be  reduced 


Drilling  Grain  and  Seeds. 

to  half  that  amount.  It  must  reason- 
ably be  concluded  that  the  average  ex- 
penditure falls  under  rather  than  over 
^5  per  acre. 

DRAINING  TOOLS. 

Laying  pipes  in  channels  at  some 
depth  below  the  surface  is  much  facili- 
tated by  having  a  set  of  convenient 
tools  whereby  to  effect  the  operation. 
Three  spades  are  required  of  different 
sizes,  gradually  diminishing  in  width, 
the  last  of  which  should  be  a  long, 
narrow  one.  .Scoops  are  also  required 
to  match  the  bottom-widtlis  of  the 
spades,  which  are  used  in  taking  up 
the  crumbling,  loose  soil  left  by  the 
s]iades.  For  the  purpose  of  laying 
pipes,  especially  in  narrow,  and  deep 
channels,  a  pipe-layer  is  also  indis- 
pensable. 

DRAKE. 

The  male  of  the  duck. 

DRAPE. 

A  Lincolnshire  term  for  a  fat  or  dry 
cow. 

DREDGE. 

A  mixture  of  Barley  and  Oats  sown 
together. 

DRILLING  GRAIN  and  SEEDS. 

Jethro  TuU  may  justly  be  deemed 
the  originator  of  the  system  of 
growing  corn  in  drills  or  rows,  al- 
tliough  his  name  has  never  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  invention  of  drill- 
machines.  Neither  were  the  princi- 
ples on  which  he  founded  it  iilentical 
entirely  with  those  the  practice  of 
drilling  grain  and  seeds  is  now  made 
to  conserve,  but  rather  to  afford  facili- 
ties for  the  method  of  allcrnate  hus- 
bandry a  ^Q\M  years  since  so  fully  de- 
veloped by  the  late  Rev.  S.  Smith,  of 
Lois  Weedon.  But  for  whatever  ulterior 
objects  designed,  the  advanta^'es  the 
position  of  plants  in  drills  jiresented  for 
clearing  land  of  weeds,  while  the  crop 
\\-as  in  a  state  of  growth,  could  not  fail 
in  attracting  observation.  The  pub- 
lication of  TuU's  book  on  the  system, 
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ill  1 73 1,  it  is  true,  raised  at  first  great 
hostility  against  drilling  as  a  method, 
■which  lasted  up  to  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  Even  Sir  John  Sinclair 
appears  to  have  exerted  his  powerful 
pen  against  it.  But  Mr.  Coke,  of 
Holkham,  did  not  overlook  the  advan- 
tages drilling  was  calculated  to  unfold, 
and  to  him  may  be  attributed  the  \\\- 
troduction  of  the  same  method  ever 
since  practised,  viz.,  of  drilling  the 
seeds  in  rows  at  equal  distances  all  over 
the  field — a  method  allowing  of  both 
horse-  and  hand-hoeing ;  and  being, 
besides,  the  best  of  means  for  regulating 
the  deposit  of  seeds,  and  placing  them 
at  an  even  depth  below  the  surface. 

DRILL-MACHINES. 

These  implements  were  at  first  called 
Suffolk-drills,  owing  to  having  origin 
from  that  county.  Mr.  Smyth  and  Mr. 
Garratt  were  the  first  inventors,  but 
other  agricultural  implement  makers 
soon  followed  in  their  wake,  as  the 
demand  for  the  machines  increased, 
until  they  were  manufactured  in  all 
jiarts  of  the  kingdom.  The  ordinary 
design  of  these  implements  consists  of 
a  seed-box  at  the  top,  with  cylinders  of 
cups  fixed  on  a  spindle  revolving  be- 
hind it.  The  cups  take  up  the  seed 
and  deposit  it  in  funnels  leading  down 
to  the  coulters,  which  pierce  the  soil. 
As  the  drill  is  drawn  forward,  the 
spindle  revolves  by  means  of  cog-wheels 
nt  the  side,  the  spoons  take  up  the  seed 
equably  and  supply  the  coulters,  which 
leave  it  just  underneath  the  surface  in 
lines.  A  press-bar  is  amongst  the 
fittings,  to  keep  the  coulters  steady  at 
the  required  depth  M-hen  the  land  is 
rough  or  hard,  and  likewise  a  set  of 
differently-sized  cog-wheels,  to  make 
the  supply  of  seed  abundant,  moderate, 
or  scanty,  in  accordance  with  the 
quantity  desired  to  be  sown  per  acre. 
Shortly  after  the  successful  constniction 
of  these  machines,  the  requirement  of 
depositing  manure  and  seed  together 
by  this  agency,  led  to  the  design  of  a 
double-drill  with  manure-box,  regu- 
lating apparatus,  and  coulters  adjusted 
immediately  in  front  of  the  seed-drill. 


Ducks. 


Our  manufacturers  carried  out  the 
method  to  perfection,  and  the  farmer 
has  for  many  years  been  enabled  to 
de])osit  at  one  and  the  same  operation 
rich  trains  of  highly  fertilizing  sub- 
stances just  underneath  the  lines  of 
seed;  breadths  of  from  six  to  eight  feet 
being  taken  at  one  operation  by  a  drill 
drawn  by  four  horses  ;  while  smaller 
drills,  to  operate  on  about  4i  feet  of 
space,  can  be  drawn  by  two  horses. 
These  implements  are  continually  being 
improved  and  adapted  to  meet  every 
variable  circumstance  in  agricultural 
requirements.  One  of  the  most  notable 
dispenses  altogether  with  the  spindle 
running  through  the  seed-box,  with  its 
cylinders  of  feeding-cups,  and  with  the 
cog-wheels  which  regulate  the  action. 
This  is  called  a  chain-drill,  because  the 
improvement  consists  in  a  given  number 
of  endless  chains  ninning  over  pulleys 
at  the  front  and  back  of  the  corn-box 
parallel  with  the  bottom,  drawing  from 
the  different  holes  in  the  back  any 
description  of  corn  in  a  continuous  and 
regular  c[uantity ;  and  to  prevent  the 
inconvenience  and  labour  of  changing 
wheels,  the  corn  is  regulated  by  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  size  of 
holes ;  and  as  the  chains  are  driven 
from  a  small  wheel  on  nave  stock  to  a 
large  wheel  on  pulley  bar,  so  much 
power  is  not  required  as  for  cup  or 
brush  drills. 

DRILL-PLOUGH. 

A  plough   with  a  seed-box  for   de- 
positing 


rrain  in  the  furrow. 


DROUGHT. 

Dry  weather. 

DUCKS. 

These  tenants  of  the  f^rrm-yard  pond 
may  be  reared  profitably  in  the  countiy, 
wherever  they  can  have  access  to  water. 
They  delight  in  marshy  and  miry  dis- 
tricts, aiui  will  gobble  uj)  anything  soft 
and  pulpy  in  the  way  of  food.  They 
commence  laying  in  January  and  I'^eb- 
ruary ;  and  careful  housewives,  who 
desire  to  rear  early  broods,  preserve 
them  from  the  first  for  setting  under 
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Sels. 


liens.  Tlie  farm-yard  hen  will  cover 
from  nine  to  eleven,  and  rear  the  young 
ducklings  well,  if  placed  in  a  coop  by 
the  side  of  a  large  pan  of  water  let  into 
the  ground.  This  will  do  very  well  for 
a  week  or  ten  days  ;  after  v.hich,  the 
coop  may  be  removed  to  the  side  of  the 
pond.  The  desire  of  the  ducklings  to 
enter  water  gives  great  alarm  to  the 
])arent  hen  at  first,  until  she  becomes 
used  to  their  ways.  The  ducks  them- 
selves, as  they  get  broody,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  rear  later  trips.  An  excellent 
food  for  bringing  ducklings  rapidly  for- 
ward for  the  table,  is  barley-meal  and 
skim-milk,  mixed  into  a  thin  porridge. 

DUCKS,  VARIETIES  OF. 

Brown  and  white  ducks,  of  no  par- 
ticular breed,  are  commonly  met  with 
in  country  districts.  Amongst  the  pure- 
bred varieties,  there  is  no  better  than 
the  White  Aylesbury,  which  are  large 
and  handsome.  The  Rouen  is  a  brown, 
and  much  smaller  sort.  It  is  a  good 
layer,  and  its  flesh  is  finely-flavoured. 
This  duck  never  incubates  until  tlie  end 
of  the  season.  The  Black  East  India 
is  a  very  jn^ettybird,  from  its  handsome 
shape  and  beautiful  plumage — black, 
tinged  with  green.  The  Muscovy  is 
the  largest  of  ducks,  with  a  red  mem- 
brane covering  the  cheeks.  There  are 
also  several  other  modern  fancy  breeds, 
fit  for  gentlemen's  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds. 

DYER'S  ROCKET  (Reseda 
luteola). 
Also  called  Weld.  A  plant  common 
on  chalky  land  ;  deemed  a  weed  in  this 
country,  but  cultivated  in  France  for 
oil.  When  in  flower  it  is  capable  of 
being  converted  to  dyeing  purposes,  for 
which  it  was  once  highly  esteemed. 

DYNAMOMETER. 

An  instrument  used  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  the  draught  of  agricultural 
and  other  implements  and  machines, 
and  of  indicating  the  force  necessary  to 
be  employed  to  work  them. 

EANLING. 

A  lamb  just  dropped. 


EARTH  NUT  (Carum  bulbocas- 
tanum). 

A  weed  on  chalk  soils.  In  Cam- 
bridgeshire, pigs  are  turned  into  the 
fallows  to  feed  on  the  root. 

EARTHS. 

The  two  earths  which  form  the  bulk 
of  all  soils  are  clay  and  sand,  whicli  are 
themselves  but  compounds  of  alumina 
and  silex  in  different  proportions.  Lime, 
from  its  abundant  presence  in  some 
soils,  is  regarded  as  the  third  primary 
earth,  the  terni  marl  being  used  to  de- 
fine the  amalgamation  of  lime  with  clay 
and  sand  in  excellent  conditions,  just 
as  loam  designates  the  incorporations  of 
the  latter  two  in  a  soft,  pliable,  free- 
working  state.  Peat,  a  sort  of  artificial 
base  for  another  class  of  soils,  consisting 
of  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position, may  be  resolved  back  to  its 
elementary  principle,  carljon.  Earths, 
in  chemical  parlance,  have  a  still  more 
comprehensive  signification,  held  to 
comprehend  all  those  mineral  bases 
found  in  soils  in  smaller  proportions, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  uf 
plants :  such  as  potash,  soda,  magnesia, 
and  likewise  the  oxides  of  the  metals. 

EDDISH. 

The  aftermath.  Also  used  to  de- 
note a  newly-cut  stubble ;  and  some- 
times applied  to  a  stolen  crop. 


EELS. 

These  slimy  creatures,  that  exist  in 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  ponds  and  rivers, 
as  well  as  in  marine  bays  and  inlets, 
afford  an  article  of  food  much  in  de- 
mand, and  always  command  a  good 
price,  notwithstanding  their  seemingly 
repulsive  habits  and  appearance.     No 
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one  will  think  of  comprehending  the 
vocation  of  catchin;;  eels  amongst  tlie 
pastimes  of  the  country,  but  it  is  a 
source  of  profit  to  a  great  many  people. 

EGGS. 

New  -  laid  eggs  are  among  the 
choicest  delicacies  of  the  breakfast- 
table,  a  luxury  which  the  farm-house 
can  generally  supply  ;  and  in  the  spring 
season  there  is  often  a  variety  to  choose 
from.  Turkeys'  eggs,  and  those  of  the 
Guinea  fowl,  are  of  most  exquisite 
flavour ;  but  usually  accounted  too 
valuable,  for  sitting  purposes,  to  be 
eaten.  The  eggsof  geese,  too,  are  seldom 
ai)propriated  to  table  purposes.  Ducks' 
eggs  are  strong  in  flavour,  but  largely 
i\sed  in  pastry.  But  fowls'  eggs  are  a 
never-failing  resource  for  the  country 
tal)le.  The  eggs  of  some  of  the  feathered 
triije  are  beautiful  objects.  The  inte- 
resting variations  in  form  and  colour  of 
those  of  our  woodland  songsters,  form 
in  themselves  a  deligluful  study  for  the 
naturalist. 

EGLANTINE. 

A  species  of  sweet-briar. 


EGYPTIAN  WHEAT. 

An  interesting  but  coarse  variety ; 
cnllcd  also  Mummy  Wiicat,  because 
tlie  seed  from  whicli  it  is  propagated  is 
s.iid  to  have  been  fuund  in  a  mummy- 
case.     Also   called  Hen  and  Chicken 


Electro-culture. 


Wheat,  because  a  centre  ear  is  pro- 
duced, with  several  small  ones  branch- 
ing underneath.  It  is  the  most  prolific 
of  wheats,  but  of  a  very  inferior  quality ; 
and  is  chiefly  raised  in  allotments,  and 
on  small  farms.  At  Wix,  in  Essex, 
it  produced  four  thousand-fold  ;  some 
of  the  ears  had  eleven  offshoots. 

EILD. 

In  Scotland,  a  dry  ewe  or  barren 
cow. 

ELAND  DEER. 

These  are  foreign  animals,  but  have, 
during  recent  years,  been  introduced  to 
some  of  our  English  parks,  with  the 
happiest  results.  They  are  said  to  grow 
to  an  enormous  size,  and  to  lay  on 
flesh,  when  fattened,  with  as  great 
facility  as  a  true  Shorthorn  ;  while  the 
meat,  being  mild  in  texture  and  flavour, 
is  far  superior. 


ELDER  TREES. 

The  Elder  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  the  form  of  a  shrub  rather  than 
a  tree,  and  used  to  be  much  valued  by 
country  housewives,  botii  on  account  of 
the  medical  virtues  the  flowers  were 
supposed  to  possess,  and  the  properties 
of  the  berries  in  supjilying  a  lieavy, 
sweet,  narcotic  wine  ;  said  to  be  much 
used  in  adulterating  jiort  \\  ine.  The 
Elder  is  a  bad  plant  for  fencing  jnir- 
poses ;  and  as  its  flowers  emit  an 
oppressive,  sickly  odour,  modern  taste 
has  very  much  banished  tiie  slnub  from 
holding  a  prominent  place  around  the 
household,  or  in  gardens,  orchards,  and 
pleasure-grounds. 

ELECTRO-CULTURE. 

.Many  speculative  theorists,  at  various 
I  ]ieriods,  have  designed  plans  and 
i  metiiods  for  bringing  tlie  forces  of 
,   electricity  to   bear  on   plant  develop- 
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Elm-trees. 


ment ;  but  very  barren  results  have,  up 
to  present  times,  attended  their  la- 
bours. 

ELM  TKEES. 

Tliere  are  two  species  commonly  to  be 
found  in  this  countr)*.  The  English  elm 
(Uliniis  i-a»i/>esiris),  and  the  Wych  Elm, 
(Uliniis  fiionlaiia).  Other  varieties  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with,  but  are 
rare.  The  English  elm  grows  rapidly 
into  stature,  and  is  probably  the  most 
profitable  of  all  trees  raised  for  timber 
on  fat  unctuous  soils,  as  it  arrives  at 
great  bulk  in  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time,  and  affords  serviceable 
boards  and  planks  for  almost  all  ordin- 
ary purposes.  The  presence  of  the 
tree  may  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  sure 
indication  of  good  land,  for  it  delights 
in  deep  loams,  leaving  poor  stiff  clays 
to  the  oak,  and  light  sands  to  the  fir. 
Elms  are  of  lofty  growth  ;  a  remark- 
ably handsome  one  at  Croombe  Abbey, 
in  Warwickshire,  being  150  feet  high. 
Seventy  or  eighty  years  is  about  the  full 
jieriud  of  its  maturity,  but  several  ex- 
isting specimens  including  the  one 
named,  arc  200  years  old.  An  immense 
bulk  is  sometimes,  developed  in  excel- 
lent situations.  At  Hatfield,  Herts,  an 
elm,girting  48  feet.is  considered  to  con- 
tain 493  feet  of  timber.  The  price 
of  elm  timber  averages  from  is.  to 
Is.  6d.  per  foot.  The  Wych  Elm  is  of 
slower  growth  and  arrives  at  less  size, 
but  yields  more  valuable  wood. 

ELYMUS. 

A  genus  commonly  known  as  Lyme 
Grasses,  composed  of  two  sections  of 
dissimilar  habits:  the  sea-sand,  root- 
spreading  variety,  of  which  E.  atmaritis 
is  the  prominent  member;  and  the  other 
fibrous-rooted  wood  grasses,  of  which 
E.  Eurofaus  is  our  only  native  spe- 
cies. The  sea-sand  Lyme  grass  has 
been  termed  "the  sugar-cane  of  Bri- 
tain," on  account  of  the  large  quantity 
of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  its 
substance  ;  but  being  of  coarse  quality, 
the  grass  is  not  readily  devoured  by 
live  stock.  The  plant  is  found  very 
commonly  on  sand-hills  near  the  sen, 


Endive  (Cichorium  endivia). 


and  has  the  property  of  holding  together 
loose  sand  by  rapidly-formed  creeping 
roots. 

EMBANKMENTS. 

These  are  of  great  agricultural  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  valuable  tracts 
of  farming  lands  frequently  are  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  entirely  dependent  on 
them  for  protection  against  inundation 
from  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  dams,  &c.  The 
extensive  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  the  Eastern  coast,  have 
been  entirely  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by 
means  of  eml)ankmcnts,  and  many  of 
them,  of  the  highest  fertility,  are  much 
below  the  water  level.  Ttie  gravest 
disasters  that  can  possibly  befall  a  fen- 
district  is  the  giving  way  of  an  embank- 
ment. 

EMMET. 

A  name  for  the  ant. 

EMPARK. 

To  enclose  with  a  fence  or  pale  to 
shut  in. 

EMUSCATION. 

The  art  of  clearing  from  moss. 


ENDIVE  (Cichorium  endivia). 

A  useful  salad,  of  which  there  are  two 
distinct  sorts  and  several  sub-varieties. 
The  curled  is  the  prettiest  to  look  at; 
the  broad-leaved,  or  Catavian,the  most 
useful  and  best  to  eat.  Both  are  highly 
esteemed  by  the  French.    Bleached  en- 
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Enfeoffment. 


dive  affords  excellent  food  throughout 
winter. 

ENFEOFFMENT. 

The  instalment  or  deed  giving  invest- 
ment to  possessions. 

ENGINEERING,   AGRICUL- 
TUKAL. 

Thisjs  called  into  requisition  in  works 
of  drainage  or  irrigation  ;  making  farm 
roads  and  enclosures;  the  construction 
of  suitable  farm-offices  and  plant  for 
machinery;  the  application  of  water, 
wind,  or  steam  power  to  machines;  the 
formation  of  embankments  and  dams; 
water  supply;  manure  distriljution  on 
the  liquid  underground  principle;  and 
in  various  other  ways. 

ENGLISH  FARM  SYSTEM. 

The  custom  of  letting  and  liiring 
land  in  large  quantities  at  a  fixed  money 
rental  is  peculiarly  English,  which  has 
been  developed  in  our  national  growth. 
On  the  Continent,  the  proprietor  cither 
farms  his  own  land  or  goes  shares  with 
present  occupiers, who  make  use  of  the 
landlord's  stock  of  implements  and  find 
nothing  but  their  own  labour,  for  which 
they  receive  certain  proportions  of  the 
produce,  the  proprietor  taking  the  re- 
mainder. The  English  system  is  con- 
veniently adapted  to  suit  the  primary 
requirements  of  the  chief  parties  inter- 
ested where  there  is,  as  in  this  country, 
an  intelligent  middle-class  with  capital 
to  funiish  the  farms  with  live  and  dead 
stock,  and  sufficient  responsibility  to 
undertake  the  entire  manngement,  and 
make  the  best  of  profit';.  'Iliat  evils  re- 
sult therefrom,  not  yet  fully  adjusted, 
which  at  times  engender  heart-burning 
jealousies  and  differences  between  land- 
lords and  tenants,  it  would  be  vain  to 
deny.  The  former  occasionally  feel  that 
they  cannot  do  as  they  w ill  \\ith  their 
own,  while  the  latter  arc  sensible  of  in- 
sufficient security  to  effect  improvements 
and  raise  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
land  they  occupy.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  farms  are  held  under  yearly 
tenancy  or  short-term  Icase.sand  the  in- 


Episema  Graminis. 


disposition  of  landlords  to  grant  long 
leases  renders  the  Lincolnshire  system  of 
ensuring  compensation  on  quitting  for 
unexhausted  improvements  almost  in- 
dispensable for  general  adoption  to  meet 
the  retpiirements  of  modern  methods  of 
farming.  The  game  question  remain^, 
and  is  not  so  easily  to  be  adjusted.  The 
landed  gentry  are  a  sporting  class,  and 
in  letting  their  estates  for  agricultural 
purposes  generally  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  to  preserve  and  kill  game. 
This  leads  to  rival  interests  and  inter- 
necine differences.  To  ensure  plenty  of 
sport,  game  is  often  jireserved  in  large 
numbers,  and  game-keepers  employe<l 
to  look  after  it.  P'armers  sometimes 
sufier  excessively  from  the  depredations 
of  the  former,  and  invariably  dislike 
coming  into  constant  collision  with  the 
latter.  Modern  legislation  lias  attemp- 
ted to  remove  fanner.-,'  grievances  by 
allowing  them  to  kill  hares  and  rabbits 
on  the  land  they  occupy.  But  the  best 
of  all  possible  remedies,  wherever  the 
evil  is  in  danger  of  cropping  up,  is  a 
good  mutual  understanding  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  by  which  the  latter 
becomes  readily  the  game  preserver  of 
the  former  in  ample  inimbers  for  good 
sport,  and  is  spared  the  supervision 
of  keepers  by  which  he  is  at  times 
annoyed. 

ENISH. 

In  Monmouthshire,  a  stubble-field. 

ENTAIL. 

The  settlement  of  descent  which 
governs  a  large  proportion  of  landed 
estates,  only  allowing  the  possessor  for 
the  time  being  a  limited  right  of  present 
ownership,  and  prohibiting  him  or  any 
successor  from  disposing  of  it,  except 
in  a  certain  manner,  and  under  certain 
conditions. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  natural  history  of  insects. 

EPISEMA  GRAMINIS. 

Is  the  Antler  moth,  which  some- 
times causes  the  destruction  of  grasses 
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JEquisetvun. 


Essex  Pigs. 


in  mountainous  districts  by  the  cater- 
pillars feeding  on  the  roots. 

EQUISETUM. 

A  genus  of  plants  that  inhabit  boggy 
places,  bearing  the  common  name  of 
Horse-tail.  The  species  used  in  Eng- 
lish shops  as  Dutch  rushes  come  from 
the  Dutch  fens,  and  belong  to  this 
genus. 

EQUIVOROUS. 

Subsisting  on  horse-flesh. 

ERGOT. 

.\  disease  which  affects  the  grain  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  especially  rye  while 
maturing,  the  berry  swelling,  soften- 
ing, and  becoming  elongated,  being 
covered  at  first  with  a  yellow,  viscid 
substance,  and  afterwards  turning  to  a 
dark  colour  as  it  hardens.  The  best 
authorities  deem  the  disease  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  minute  parasitic  fungus, 
causing  a  preternatural  growth  of  the 
ovule.  Ergoted  grain  is  unhealtiiy  both 
for  man  and  beast.  Cattle  generally 
have  sufficient  instinct  to  reject  it.  lis 
medical  properties  are,  however,  of 
value,  from  its  specific  action  in  causing 
the  womb  to  contract,  and  in  difficult 
cases  favouring  the  expulsion  of  the 
foetus,  and  staunching  ha.Mnorrhage.  A 
solution  of  ergotine  applied  on  a  piece 
of  lint  will  stop  in  a  few  minutes  the 
bleeding  of  an  artery. 

ERPETOLOGY. 

That  i)art  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  reptiles. 

ERVUM. 

A  genus  of  leguminous  plant,  of 
which  there  are  two  wild  specimens, 
commonly  found  in  hedgerows  and 
neglected  places  in  this  countrj',  much 
resembling  vetches  in  appearance,  but 
differing  entirely  from  that  plant  on 
examination.  E.  hirsntiitn  possesses 
hairy  pods,  with  two  seeds ;  and  E. 
tetraspermum  smooth  pods,  with  four 
seeds.      A  more  valuable  member  is 


[Eii'diin  lens)  the  lentil,  raised  some- 
what extensively  on  the  Continent  for 
its  seeds.  There  is  also  another  culti- 
vated species  [E.  inonanthos)  grown  in 
parts  of  France,  under  the  name  of 
Jarossc,  and  reputed  to  succeed  well 
on  liungry  sands,  and  bear  a  large 
quantity  Oi  green  food. 

ESCHEAT. 

A  forfeiture  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 
by  his  tenant  dying  without  heirs. 

ESPALIER. 

A  tree  trained  for  wide  expansions. 


ESSEX  PIGS. 


The  improved  Essex  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  Berkshire  pig,  and  often 
competes  with  it  successfully  at  shows. 
The  peculiar  characteristics  are  that  it 
is  tip-eared,  has  a  long,  sharp  head,  is 
roach-backed,  with  long,  flat  body, 
standing  high  on  the  legs  ;  rather  bare 
of  hair;  a  quick  and  ravenous  feeder, 
with  a  capacious  maw.  The  prevailing 
colour  is  white,  or  black  imd  white. 
The  late  Fisher  Hobbs  brought  Essex 
pigs  to  great  perfection.  Like  the 
original  breeds  of  other  countries,  the 
Essex  has  been  brought  to  its  present 
improved  contlition  by  crosses  with  the 
Chinese  and  Neapolitan  species. 
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ESTUARY. 

The  mouth  of  a  river  or  lake. 

ETHERIN. 

In  Banffshire,  a  short  straw  rope. 

EUCLIDIA. 

A  species  of  moth  which  feeds  on 
clover  plants.  E.  ^'lyphica,  of  a  phmi 
colour,  barred  with  chocolate  on  the 
upper  wings,  the  under  wings  orange, 
is  called  the  Burnet  moth.  E.  mi,  the 
Shipton  moth,  is  named  after  Mother 
Shipton,  an  English  witch,  because  of 
two  comic  profiles  traced  on  the  upper 
wings,  which  are  grey,  variegated  with 
black. 

EUPATORY. 
The  hemp  plant. 

EUPHORBIA. 

A  genus  of  weed  called  .Spurge  and 
Spurge  worts,  which  discharge  a  sort  of 
milk  as  sap.  They  are  mostly  found  in 
dry,  gravelly  soils.  The  herbalists 
have  always  deemed  the  plant  medi- 
cinal, and  the  Emperor  Charlemagne 
ordered  it  to  be  cultivated  as  such 
throughout  his  dominions. 

EUPHRASIA, 

Or  Eyebright  :  a  humble  plant,  hav- 
ing medicinal  virtues  for  weak  and  in- 
flamed eyes. 


Excrements,  Composition  of. 

EUPTERYX  SOLANI. 

The  potato  frog-fly  makes  its  home 
on  the  leaves  of  the  potato-plant  in 
August  and  September.  Another 
variety,  E.  pitca  or  the  painted  frog-fly, 
also  preys  on  potato-leaves. 

EVERGREEN. 

A  plant  that  retains  its  verdure 
through  all  the  seasons. 

EVIL. 

In  Cornwall  and  Devon,  a  three- 
pronged  fork. 

EWE. 

The  fem.ale  sheep. 

EXCORIATION. 
Loss  of  bark  or  skin. 

EXCORTICATE. 

To  strip  off  the  bark. 

EXCREMENTS,  COMPOSITION 
OF. 

The  excrement  of  all  animals  varies 
very  much  in  composition,  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  food.  The  subjoined 
analysis  is,  therefore,  only  valuable  for 
comparison  in  a  qualified  sense.  The 
chemical  properties  are  shown  of  the 
solid  excrements  of  the  man,  the  horse, 
the  cow,  the  pig,  and  the  sheep  : — 


I.inie     

M.igncsia         

Potash 

Soda      

Ammonia         ...         

Phosphate  of  ir.jii       

Phosphate  of  Imie 

Oxide  of  magnesia     

Chloride  of  sodium  and  alkaline  salts 

Phosphoric  acid  

.Sulphuric  acid  ... 

Carbonic  acid 

Silica  and  .Sand         

Organic  matter  

Water 


Human. 

Cow. 

Pig. 

Sheep. 

Horse. 

i9'3 

57 

20 

iS.i 

4-6 

"'4 

2 '2 

5  4 

3-8 

29 

3-6 

8-3 

11-3 

09 

33 

3-2 

:'9 

2 '2 

89 

10-5 

3  9 

27 

7"S 

2'I 

9'2 

02 

0-8 

o"i 

47 

04 

75 

8-9 

17 

06 

2-6 
trace 

1-8 

24  4 

62 '5 

74  4 

50- 1 

62 '4 

21   5 

>5  ' 
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Excrescence. 


EXCRESCENCE. 
A  preternatural  growth. 

EXMOOK  SHEEP. 

A  hardy  forest  breed,  native  to  the 
hill  district  of  West  Somerset  and 
North  Devon.  Tiie  great  points  of  the 
breed,  according  to  Dixon,  are,  "  A 
veiy  strong  constitution,  which  will 
bear  being  buried  in  a  snowdrift  for 
several  daj's ;  a  tine  curly  horn ;  a 
broad,  square  loin  ;  round  ribs ;  a 
drum-like,  and  not  a  square  carcass,  or 
short  legs  ;  and  a  close-set  fleece,  with 
wool  well  up  to  the  cheeks."  The 
Exnioors  hold  tlieir  own  against  all 
comers  on  their  native  hills  ;  Ijut  as 
cultivation  increases,  and  turnip-feeding 
is  brought  in  train,  a  cross  is  obtained 
with  the  Leicester,  to  obtain  a  larger 
animal  of  better  proof  in  feeding. 
These  are  not  such  excellent  nurses, 
however,  as  the  old  Exmoors,  of  whom 
a  single  ewe  will  occasionally  breed 
three  lambs. 

FACK. 

An  Irish  name  for  a  long-headed 
spade. 


Fallow  Deer. 


bining  business  with  pleasure  in  country 
districts  when  the  present  facilities  of 
commercial  intercourse  were  undreamt 
of  Almost  every  place  of  importance 
had  originally  its  fair  held  on  the  feast- 
day  of  the  saint  to  wliom  the  parochial 
church  was  dedicated.  The  majority 
of  these  have  either  iallen  into  total 
desuetude  or  linger  only  as  mere  plea- 
sure-fairs for  the  periodical  appearance 
of  a  few  caravans  and  ginijer-bread 
stalls.  When,  however,  the  place  hap- 
pened to  be  a  convenient  centre  tor 
traffic  in  live  stock,  the  flairs,  instead  of 
declining,  increased  in  importance,  the 
requirements  of  the  age  tending  to 
develope  such  into  large  marts  of  com- 
mercial traffic.  Thus  we  have  at  the 
present  day  the  whole  of  the  agricul- 
tural fairs  of  any  importance  held  in  a 
itw  of  the  best  market  towns  in  every 
county. 

FALCON". 

A  hawk  trained  for  sport. 

PALLO^W  DEEK. 

This  is  the  domestic,  or  park-deer, 
very  closely  resembling  the  wild  species 


FAIES. 
These  were  ancient  institutions  com- 


of  the  forest,  and  yet  so  radically  dis- 
tinct, that  the  two  orders  avoid  each 
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Fallows. 


Farms,  Large. 


other  with  inveterate  animosity.  They 
have  never  been  known  to  intermix, 
and  consequently  have  never  produced 
an  intermediate  race.  The  fallow  deer 
is  smaller  than  the  stag,  and  has  not 
equal  longevity.  While  the  latter  fre- 
quently survives  to  35  or  40  years,  the 
fallow  deer  does  not  live  to  more  than 
20  years. 

FALLOWS. 

Fallowing  land,  next  to  the  direct 
application  of  manure, is  the  best  means 
for  restoring  its  latent  fertility;  while 
for  cleansing  purposes  no  other  plan 
can  be  resorted  to  when  land  becomes 
very  foul.  Before  the  era  of  turnip- 
culture,  it  was  customary  to  give  an  en- 
tire year's  fallow  after  every  three  or 
four  corn-cropping.  By  this  course  of 
procedure,  not  only  was  the  soil  ex- 
empted for  a  season  from  furnishing  the 
elements  of  production,  but  the  decay 
of  weeds  and  their  rootlets,  the  destruc- 
tion of  grubs  and  insects,  and  tlie  detri- 
tion and  disintegration  of  mineral  sub- 
stances, bv  exposure  to  atmospheric 
agencies,  tended  naturally  in  many  ways 
to  recuperate  the  inherent  forces,  and 
add  to  the  soil's  fertility.  Couch-grass 
and  other  weeds,  moreover,  propagated 
so  nipidly  under  the  old  methods  of 
cropping,  that  but  for  the  periodic  fal- 
low year,  corji  production  would  have 
been  impossible.  All  this,  however, 
is  now  entirely  amongst  the  tilings  of 
the  past.  No  one  thinks  of  giving  any 
land  an  entire  summer's  fallow  unless  it 
be  a  stubborn  poor  clay  of  the  worst 
possible  description. 

FALLOWS,  BASTARD. 

This  a  term  much  used  in  olden  times 
to  denote  fallows  taken  the  latter  part, 
of  the  summer,  after  vetclies  fed  or  cut 
off  in  the  spring,  or  peas,  or  some  other 
grain.  The  land  is  in  crop  one  period 
of  the  summer,  and  fallowed  the  other. 

FALLOWS,  WINTER. 

If  modern  agricultural  progress  has 
tended  to  abolish  one  method  of  fallow- 
ing, it  has  brought  another  into  exist- 
ence, or  rather  developed  it  into  more 


general  adoption.  Until  the  benefits 
conferred  by  autumn  cleaning  became 
fully  appreciated,  winter-fallowing  was 
not  productive  of  half  the  good  derived 
therefrom,  since  surface-cleaning  and 
deep  fallowing  for  winter  exposure  has 
been  reduced  to  a  perfect  system.  Clay 
soils  have  their  mechanical  texture  so 
much  improved  by  being  allowed  to 
remain  deep-ploughed  and  rough  the 
entire  winter,  and  have  such  a  cleanly 
and  wholesome  appearance  wherever 
this  operation  follows  autumn  cleaning, 
that  he  who  occupies  such,  and  bases  his 
management  on  any  other  mode,  cannot 
be  well  acquainted  with  his  business. 
Clay  soils,  moreover,  possess  the  power 
of  absorbing  a  great  deal  of  ammonia 
from  rain-water  and  the  atmosphere 
when  treated  in  this  way. 

FAN. 

A  revolving  cylinder,  trimmed  with 
sails ;  used  much  in  past  times  in  win- 
nowing chaff  from  grain  and  seeds. 

FANTAIL  PIGEONS. 

The  leading  characteristic  is  the 
singular  habit  of  erecting  the  tail,  after 
the  manner  of  a  turkey-cock,  whence 
its  name.  It  is  a  small  pigeon,  with  a 
short,  slender  bill,  pendant  wings,  and 
naked  legs  and  feet.  It  is  not  very 
prolific,  and  seldom  succeeds  so  well  in 
the  aviary  or  pigeon-house  as  most  of 
the  other  kinds. 

FARMS,  LARGE. 

The  tendency  of  modern  British  agri- 
culture has  been  to  increase  the  size  of 
farms,  which  are  undoubtedly  twice, 
and  in  some  districts  thrice  as  large 
again  as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  both  landlord 
and  tenant-occupiers  find  such  extension 
tends  to  their  advantage.  The  former, 
by  throwing  four  or  five  small  farms 
into  one  large  one,  has  fewer  buildings 
and  homesteads  to  keep  in  repair,  and 
is  less  worried  in  the  collection  of  his 
rents.  The  farm-occiipier,  too,  if 
he  has  only  sufficient  capital,  can 
manage  a  large  number  of  acres  far 
more  economically  than  a  small  number 
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Farms  of  Mediuni  Size. 


or  even  a  holding  of  moderate  extent. 
Steam  may  be  employed  as  an  agent 
to  do  all  the  heavy  work,  Avhicli  is  a 
far  more  economical  motive  power  than 
either  horse  or  hand  labour.  Certain 
expensive  machineiy,  moreover,  has  to 
be  employed  in  either  case,  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  amount  of  this  purchase 
is  a  heavy  annual  charge  on  the  mode- 
rate-sized holding,  but  a  mere  bagatelle 
per  acre  on  the  largely  extended  acre- 
age. The  fiirmer  himself,  if  a  man  of 
business  ability,  can  find  but  poor  re- 
turns for  the  mere  management  from  a 
hundred  acres  miless  he  works  also 
with  his  hands,  but  on  500  acres  he  has 
his  faculties  fully  employed,  and  finds 
enough  to  do  and  ample  returns  for  a 
business  director.  A  highly-paid  in- 
telligent carter  and  shepherd  are  re- 
quisite in  cither  case;  but  the  large 
farmer  does  not  want  as  many  highly- 
paid  shepherds  and  carters  as  he  has 
flocks  and  teams,  but  is  enabled  to  fill 
up  these  positions  with  suboulinates. 
Thus  economy  runs  through  every  de- 
partment, and  a  perfect  system  may  be 
established  and  kept  well  regulated  on 
a  large  acreage  ;  whereas  smaller  occu- 
pations entail  a  great  deal  of  loss  of 
power  and  much  more  laborious  effort 
and  expense  to  ensure  equal  results. 

FARETS  OF  MEDIUM:  SIS3. 

These  are  much  mere  dearly  rented 
as  well  as  more  exixnsi\»cly  managed 
than  large  farms.  For  every  man  able 
and  ready  to  undertake  the  occupancy 
of  a  500-acre  holding,  there  are  at  least 
fifty  anxious  to  be  possessed  of  farms 
of  from  100  to  250  acres.  The  supply 
of  these  is  not  at  all  equal  to  the 
demand,  and  thousands  of  would-be- 
f.irmers  are  in  consequence  compelled 
either  to  turn  their  capital  and  abilities 
to  other  pursuits,  or  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Colonies,  where 
of  land  there  is  enough  and  to  spare. 
]\Iedium-sized  farms,  although  worked 
far  less  economically  than  large  farms, 
have  been  relieved  of  some  of  the  he.avy 
expenditure  at  tending  their  management 
by  the  scientific  ajiplication  of  me- 
chanics  to   so    many   departments   of 


Farms,  Small. 


fami  labour.  Thus  threshing  may  be 
performed  by  a  hired  steam-threshing 
machine,  and  tiresome  and  oppressive 
work  be  despatched  easily  and  without 
much  cost,  that  v/as  wont  to  be  ex- 
tremely formidable  in  past  times.  Steam 
cultivators,  too,  may  be  hired  in  manj' 
districts,  and  aie  probably  destined 
ultimately  to  pass  from  farm  to  fi.irm 
almost  as  frequently  as  threshing  ma- 
chines do  now. 

FARMS,  SMALL. 

These  h.ave  diminished  vastly  in 
numbers  during  the  jiast  century,  owing 
to  the  decline  of  lifehold  tenure.  The 
landed  gentry  now  evince  a  very  general 
indisposition  to  renew  the  leases  of 
small  properties  held  on  lives,  and  as 
they  "fall  into  hand,"  incorporation 
with  neighbouring  farms  is  tolerably 
sure  to  ensue.  Small  farms  are  of  two 
kinds  :  those  held  by  the  industrious 
classes — men  one  step  above  farm- 
labourers  or  countr}'  mechanics,  trades- 
men and  publicans  that  have  an  addi- 
tional calling;  and  those  joined  to 
suburban  villas  and  countiy  retreats. 
To  a  large  section  of  the  wealthy  classes 
rural  life  is  possessed  of  great  charms 
when  associated  with  a  small  dairy,  a 
poultry  yard,  piggen,-,  a  grass-field  or 
two,  orchard,  i^-c.  This  species  of  farm- 
ing usually  affords  far  more  pleasure 
than  profit,  but  whether  unprofitable  or 
remunerative,  the  demand  lor  it  is  very 
extensive  and  increases  rapidly.  Atten- 
tion to  a  few  leading  principles  might 
ensure  far  better  returns  from  such  plea- 
sure farms,  the  leading  one  being  to 
secure  an  experienced  and  industrious 
working  man  to  perform  the  gardening 
as  well  as  attend  to  the  live  stock.  If 
a  marrictl  man,  his  wift;  ought  to  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  daiiy  man- 
agement. The  services  of  such  a  couple 
would  be  cheai)ly  purchased  at  il.  a 
week  and  a  cottage  rent  free.  The 
second  rule  which  should  guide  the 
amateur  fiinner  is  to  have  no  ether  sort 
of  cows  but  Guernsey,  which  .".re  not 
only  specially  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances by  their  docility,  but  yield  a 
larger  proportion  of  butter  to  a  given 
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quanlityof  uilk  than  any  othermilchers. 
Large  farmers  who  are  cheese  manufac- 
turers can  afford  to  disregard  this,  and 
to  small  occupiers  in  the  vicinity  of 
towns  who  sell  their  milk  it  would  be  a 
disadvantage.  But  to  those  who  keep 
a  few  cows,  or  a  single  one,  mainly  for 
the  butter  they  produce,  the  Guernsey 
is  a  si7ie  qiici  non.  It  would  be  easy 
to  lay  down  other  rules  almost  ad  infi- 
nitum, but  there  is  one  more  that  seems 
/leserv'ing  of  special  mention,  viz.,  al- 
ways to  raise  a  few  tons  of  roots  and 
small  breadths  of  spring  and  summer 
green  food,  to  assist  the  feeding  of  the 
animals  and  render  it  more  economical. 
The  roots  best  adapted  are  carrots 
(both  white  Belgian  and  red  Altring- 
liam),  and  mangel-wurzel.  The  former 
are  much  the  best  for  butter  production. 
The  latter  should  only  be  given  to 
milch  cows  in  small  quantities,  or  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  when  well 
mellowed  by  keeping.  jMangel-wurzel, 
liowever,  at  all  times  forms  excellent 
food  for  store  and  growing  stock,  while 
for  pigs  the  root  is  almost  indispensable. 
The  green  crops  should  consist  of  rye 
for  early  spring  cuttings,  and  vetches, 
trifolium,  or  Italian  rye- grass,  for  green 
fodder  in  May,  June,  and  July, 

FAP.M  STEADS. 

These  should  be  situated  as  near  the 
centre  of  the  arable  portion  of  the 
fr.rm  as  may  be,  unless  the  existence  of 
water-power  at  any  other  spot  or  the 
convenient  approximation  of  roads 
should  offer  superior  advantages.  The 
V.ilk  and  nature  of  the  buildings  require 
to  be  adapted  to  the  holding.  Ample 
cattle-sheds  and  stables  are  necessaiy 
for  pasture  farms  where  dairies  arc  fed 
and  horses  reared.  Machineiy-houses, 
barns,  and  granaries  for  ccrn  farms, 
cellars,  with  a  mill  and  press  floor  for 
fruit  farms,  and  where,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  requirements  are  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous nature,  the  various  offices 
should  conveniently  approximate.  The 
most  approved  anangcment  is  that  of 
forming  the  buildings  on  the  outside  of 
a  square  or  oblong  space.  The  farm- 
house itself  occupies  the  front.     The 
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two  sides  contain  the  cattle  houses, 
stables,  and  piggeries.  The  back  is 
flanked  by  machineiy,  mill,  and  store- 
houses, with  the  steam  engine  in  the 
centre,  if  there  be  one,  and  sheds  for 
carts  and  field  implements  are  provided 
for  either  at  the  sides  or  back  as  may 
be  most  convenient.  The  utility  of 
having  the  whole  of  the  farm-buildings 
grouped  in  this  M'ay  must  be  patent  on 
the  slightest  consideration.  Whatever 
the  motive  power,  the  different  machines 
and  mills  should  be  grouped,  so  that  the 
driving-shaft  running  overhead  orunder- 
neath  may,  by  a  series  of  shafts  and 
belts,  be  readil}- connected  with  anyone 
of  them  or  several  at  the  same  time. 
The  granary  should  be  an  u])per  cham- 
ber over  one  jiortion  of  the  machinery 
floor,  to  which  the  grain  could  be  easily 
lifted  after  being  threshed  and  win- 
nowed, or  drawn  up  in  full  sacks.  The 
other  storehouses  for  the  cattle-food  com- 
ing from  the  corn-mills,  chaff- cutters, 
and  root-]5ulpers,  may  be  conveniently 
arranged,  the  structure  of  a  square  or 
oblong  of  buildings  always  admitting 
of  such  being  placed  where  there  is 
ready  access  to  the  feeding  houses.  But 
unfortunately  the  majority  of  farmers 
have  to  m-ke  the  best  of  buildings  not 
only  much  more  ill-convcniently  ar- 
ranged, but  ill-adapted  to  their  several 
purposes.  These  were  in  good  part 
erected  before  the  modern  requirements 
of  farming  gained  development.  Some 
are  worse  off  still,  being  possessed  of 
insufficient  shelter  of  any  kind  for  their 
cattle.  Under  such  circumstances, Mith 
no  prospect  of  obtaining  the  accommo- 
dation so  badly  required  in  a  better 
farm,  the  farmer  would  find  it  much  to 
his  advantage  to  erect  cheap  temporary 
hovels  himself.  The  winter  feeding  of 
horned  cattle  is  hazardous  and  most 
unprofitable  when  they  can  have  no 
shelter  from  piercing  winds,  biting 
frosts,  and  chilling  rains,  and  as  poles, 
furze,  and  thatch  are  generally  easily 
and  cheaply  to  be  procured  in  most 
neighbourhoods,  a  little  industry  and 
painstaking,  joined  to  very  trifling  ex- 
penditure, might  often  provide  against 
this  worst  of  evils,  although  the  appear- 
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ance  of   such  outhouses  is  not  very 
ornamental, 

FARM  WORKMEN. 

Those  M-ho  earn  their  living  entirely 
in  the  service  of  ]and-occu]oicrs,  whether 
cartels,  shepherds,  cowherds,  ditcliers, 
woodmen,  or  common  day-labourers, 
are  comprehended  under  this  title. 
The  wages  they  receive  vary  consider- 
ably in  different  parts  of  England. 
Public  opinion  was  shocked  about 
thirty  ye.us  ago  by  certain  revelations 
respecting  the  condition  of  agricultural 
labourers,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
married  men  with  families,  in  the  South- 
west of  England,  were  receiving  as  little 
as  from  's.  to  8j.  per  week  for  the  work 
of  their  hands.  Probably  there  are 
numerous  instances  at  the  present  day 
where  the  wages  of  able-bodied  men 
do  not  amount  to  i  \s.  6d.,  while,  exclud- 
ing carters  and  shepherds,  1 2s.  may  be 
almost  taken  as  an  average  weekly  wage 
for  ve.y  extensive  districts  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Dorset. 
We  must  look  to  education  and  emi- 
gration to  alter  such  an  unnatural  state 
of  things.  Knowledge  is  power;  and 
the  children  of  these  ill-paid  labourers, 
now  receiving  a  tolerable  good  educa- 
tion in  the  parochial  schools,  will 
scarcch'  be  content  to  occupy  the  same 
degraded  position  as  their  forefathers. 
Their  abilities,  by  the  superior  develop- 
ment their  faculties  are  undergoing,  will 
befit  them  for  other  pursuits  ;  and  if 
they  can  find  no  remunerative  return  for 
their  labour  in  this  counliy,  they  will 
betake  themselves  across  the  ocean  to 
people  tl'.e  British  colonies  and  the 
prairies  of  America.  In  the  southern, 
eastern,  and  home  counties,  the  wages 
of  farm-labourers  average  from  12s,  to 
iOj.  per  week.  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land they  are  still  higher,  as  extensive 
manufactories  afibrd  remunerative  em- 
ployment to  the  surplus  population. 
Farm  labourers  are  nowhere  so  de- 
graded and  illiterate  a  race  as  they 
were  fifty  years  since.  The  compara- 
tive application  of  mechanics  to  the 
heaviest  and  most  repulsive  woric  has 
relieved  them  of  a  great  doal  of  slavish 
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and  oppressive  toU.  Farmers  now  re- 
quire their  servants  to  work  almost  as 
much  with  their  heads  as  their  hands, 
and  the  demand  for  skilled  labour  will 
go  on  to  increase,  while  mere  physical 
mechanical  work  will  be  more  and  more 
performed  by  iron  arms  and  sinews. 
The  tendency  of  the  times,  then,  is  to 
elevate  the  social  condition  of  the  la- 
bourer, and  to  give  him  better  remune- 
ration. 

F ABM- YARD  MANURE. 

The  term  comprehends  the  out-com- 
ings of  stables,  stalls,  and  piggeries ; 
and  comprises  the  excrements  and  lit- 
terings  of  live  stock,  kept  either  under 
cover  or  in  open  yards,  and  it  often 
extends  to  mere  rotted  straw  taken  up 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  farm-buildings. 
Farm-yard  manure,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, is  of  very  diflerent  degrees  of 
value,  entirely  dependent  on  the  nature 
of  the  feeding  bestowed  on  the  animals 
by  whom  it  is  manufactured.  Liberal 
and  rich  aliment  in  the  stalls  is  not 
wholly  assimilated  by  the  internal  or- 
ganisms of  live  stock,  but  enriches  the 
dung,  and  engenders  fertility  in  the 
fields.  The  excrements  of  all  kinds  of 
live  stock  that  subsist  largely  on  corn- 
meal  and  cake  are  very  strong  and  forc- 
ing in  their  manurial  properties,  while 
those  of  animals  poorly  fed  are  coitc- 
spondingly  deficient  in  the  capability 
to  produce  rankness  of  vegetation. 
Dairy  cows  when  dry  in  winter,  and 
kept  solely  on  straw,  cannot  produce 
very  valuable  manure.  Yet  to  many 
simple  rustic  minds  dung  is  dung,  and 
expected  to  produce  the  same  cfiects, 
Avhether  coming  from  the  straw-yards 
or  the  stalls  of  latfening  cattle. 

The  mode  of  treatment  to  which 
farm-yard  dung  is  subjected  lik-ewise 
intimately  afiects  the  value.  By  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  heaps  near  the 
doors  of  the  offices  from  which  it  has 
been  thro^^Tl,  fermentation  is  readily 
engendered,  and  ammonia  given  oilf 
freely  to  the  atmosphere.  Horse-dung 
especially  is  liable  to  heat  rapidly,  ancl 
where  it  is  customary  to  heap  the 
manure  in  the  yards  any  length  o  ItLme, 
K  2 
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Ihe  different  kinds  should  be  mixed  by 
even  sprcrcding  over  the  entire  siirrice 
of  the  r.rea  of  collection.  Not  only  is 
dung  liable  to  lose  its  valuable  elements 
to  the  atmosphere,  but  to  have  tlum 
washed  out  by  rains.  The  roofing  of 
all  the  houses  declining  to  the  yard 
should  b2  guttered  at  the  eaves  to  pre- 
vent this,  and  a  liquid  manure  tank 
made  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  yard  to 
collect  whatever  may  still  have  a  ten- 
dency to  escape. 

Old  farmers  used  to  delight  in  bring- 
ing manure  to  a  soapy  condition  ere 
hauling  it  to  the  fields,  but  modern 
ones  frequently  prefer  to  haul  it  direct 
to  the  land,  fresh  made  and  long,  to 
spread  on  the  surface  of  j'oung  clovers, 
or  clover-eddishes,  or  plough  into  the 
land,  or  to  mix  up  with  earth  into  com- 
post heaps.  Far  less  loss  is  usually 
sustained  from  hauling  dung  fresh  made 
to  the  fields  than  by  keeping  it  to  mel- 
lov/  in  yards.  The  land  is  itself  the 
best  of  all  ammonia  fixers,  and  al- 
though some  of  the  virtues  of  stall 
manure  may  be  dried  up  by  sun  and 
wind  when  spread  on  the  land,  this  is 
compensated  for  tenfold  in  the  rapid- 
ity of  growth  imparted  to  the  clover 
plants  M'hen  thus  coated.  Young  seeds 
covered  with  manure  in  autumn  or 
winter  yield  a  bite  or  cutting  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  earlier  than  others 
not  similarly  trea'ed.  This  is  partly 
attributable  to  shelter,  but  not  wholly; 
for,  by  spreading  dung  in  summer  on 
clover  eddish  and  seemingly  expending 
its  virtue  in  stimulating  autumnal  pro- 
duce, a  better  cro)-)  ofwh.eat  is  always 
secured  the  following  year  than  when 
the  clovcr-stul)ble  did  not  receive  the 
clung  until  immediately  before  being 
broken  up  for  sowing  the  giain. 

FABP.OW. 

A  litter  of  pigs ;  a  farrow  cow  in 
Scotland  is  one  giving  milk  the  second 
year  after  calving. 

PASCIOLA  HEPATICA. 

An  insect,  or  internal  parasite,  com- 
monly known  as  sheep  fluke,  found  in 


the  livers  and  biliary  ducts  of  sheep  that 

die  from  rot. 

FATTENING  STOCK. 

The  largely  extended  demand,  and 
high  prices  given,  for  meat  in  modern 
times  has  caused  the  art  of  fattening 
cattle  and  sheep  rapidly  and  in  lai-ge 
numbers  to  be  deeply  studied.  Ex- 
pc:ience  has  proved  one  half  the  battle 
to  consist  in  ha\'ing  good  materials  to 
work  with.  Whether  it  be  a  pig, 
sheep,  or  ox  that  is  being  fed  for  the 
knife,  the  difference  in  the  capabilities 
of  animals  of  the  same  species  to  put 
on  flesh  rapidly  is  most  astounding.  We 
do  not  quite  adopt  the  phraseology  of  the 
far-famed  counsellor  who  says  '•  first 
catch  your  hare,"  but  we  insist  on  the 
paramount  necessity,  in  order  to  ensure 
greatest  profit,  of  obtaining  animals  of 
high  proof,  calculated  to  pay  well 
for  their  feeding.  Many  of  our  best 
breeds  are  now  wrought  up  to  such 
high  standards  of  perfection  that  it  is 
by  no  means  such  a  matter  of  difiiculty 
to  obtain  "ood  stock  as  it  was  even  a 
few  years  ^go.  If  really  prime  meat  is 
wanted,  that  will  yield  best  prices  in  the 
market,  Devon  beasts.  Southdown 
sheep,  and  the  smaller  breeds  of  pigs 
must  be  adopted,  which  not  only  lay  on 
flesh  rapidly,  but  dcvelope  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  meat  to  the  best  joints  than 
any  of  the  other  breeds.  With  the 
majority  of  farmers,  however,  more 
size  and  weight  than  these  breeds  \>xo- 
duce  are  required,  and  they  are  enabled 
to  obtain  these  things  and  high  proof 
as  well  from  Shorlhorn  and  Hereford 
cattle,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Kent,  Shrop- 
shire, Hampshire,  and  Oxford  Down 
sheep,  and  th.e  improved  Berkshire  and 
Yorkshire  varieties  of  pigs. 

As  to  tlie  viodiis  operandi  of  good 
feeding,  there  is  but  one  golden  rule, 
frequent  supplies  of  rich,  palatable  food 
of  a  varied  nature,  with  timely  altera- 
tions of  diet  to  prevent  surfeit.  The 
value  of  condiments  to  whetten  the 
appetite,  and  impart  a  greater  relish  to 
all  kinds  of  other  feeding  stuffs  is  now 
well  nigh  universally  recognised,  and  the 
kind  used  mostly  by  our  leading  prize- 
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takers — Thorley's — is  an  excellent  Ionic 
ns  well,  thereby  not  only  acting  ser\'ic- 
ab]y  in  enticing  food  to  be  eaten,  but 
assisting  in  the  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion thereof.  In  feeding  both  homed 
cattle  and  sheep  moderate  quantities  of 
root-pulp  are  far  belter  than  large 
quantities.  An  ox  will  thrive  better  on 
one  cwt.  of  swedes,  and  from  five  to 
seven  pounds  of  meal,  com,  or  cake, 
v/ilh  hay  or  straw  to  fill  up  per  day, 
than  wiili  more  swedes  and  less  dry 
food.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  tiuuip  is 
water,  which  is  too  hixalive  a  diet  even 
for  ilicep  given  in  entirety. 

FAULTED. 

A  Yorkihire  name  for  a  Kummeler, 
to  take  the  awns  from  barley. 

rA"WlT. 

A  young  deer. 

TAWT. 

In  Yorkshire,  is  to  fallow,  called 
faugh  in  Scotland. 

FEE-FARIE. 

Tenure  by  which  lands  are  held  from 
a  superior  lord. 

FEI^IiYING. 

In  Yorkshire,  the  first  ploughing 
after  a  corn  crop. 

rSNCES. 

Well-trimmed,  low  fences  give  a  neat 
and  pleasing  appearance  to  any  faiTn, 
and  are  a  truthful  indication  of  thrifty 
and  careful  habits  being  possessed  by 
the  farm-manager.  Corn  fields  ought 
invariably  to  have  their  fences  shorn 
twice  a  year,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  grow  higher  than  2 J  to  3  feet.  Xeg- 
lecled  fences  in  com  fields  are  always 
a  fruitful  nursery  for  weed-propagation, 
as  well  as  a  never-failing  refuge  for 
birds.  The  best  fences  are  those  of 
the  white  thorn  ;  not  only  on  account 
of  its  quick  and  ready  growth,  but  be- 
cause the  plants  present,  when  thickly 
trained,  such  a  phalanx  of  bristUng 
spikets,  that  trespassing  through  the 
hedge,  either  by  manor  beast,  is  totally 


Fens. 


out  of  the  question.  Arable  land,  how- 
ever, requires  few  fences,  and  good 
fanners  often  lament  ha\'ing  too  many 
than  not  enough  of  them.  In  the  ease 
of  pasture  fields,  a  totally  cifferent  set 
of  principles  should  ofttimes  prevail. 
Shelter  is  required  in  these,  and  a  high 
fence  against  east  winds  and  northern 
blasts  n.ust  be  a  great  source  of  health 
and  comfort  to  grazing  stock,  without 
doing  much  injury  to  th.e  grass.  Fences 
here,  moreover,  are  required  to  be 
higher  than  in  arable  fiv.lds,  to  prevent 
cattle  leaping  over  them.  Tlicy  should 
be  thickset  at  bottom  as  well.  On 
elevated  moors  and  exposed  sheep  runs, 
a  high  beech-fence  is  often  experienced 
to  be  a  great  blessing,  invaluable  for 
shelter,  and  as  a  preventive  to  the 
destruction  of  young  lambs  and  weakly 
stock  by  snow-blasts. 

FENNEIi  (Anetliura  iteiiiciilura). 


A  tall,  feathery  plant,  with  yellow 
flowers,  that  grows  wild  on  chalk  liind, 
and  indispensable  in  kitchen  gardens, 
being  useful  in  sauces  and  in  gj-raisii- 
iug. 

FENS. 

England  has  adorned  herself  with  no 
more  valuable  jewel  in. her  improved 
agriculture  than  the  reclamation  and 
superior  culture  of  immense  tracts  of 
fen  lands  that  a  few  centuries  ago  were 
almost  valueless.  The  great  Bedford 
Level  alone  spreads  itself  into  six  coua- 
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Fens. 


Ferret. 


ties,  viz.:  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire, 
Xorfolk,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  and 
Northampton,  and  is  in  length  about 
seventy  miles,  varying;  in  breadth  from 
three  or  four  to  thirty  or  forty  miles, 
the  entire  area  occupying  upwards  of 
1, 060  square  miles,  or  6So,ooo  acres. 
It  is  called  the  Bedford  Level  from 
Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  undei  taking  the  first  grand 
scheme  for  its  drainage  and  reclama- 
tion. This  has  been  supplemented  at 
various  periods  by  truly  gigantic 
schemes  for  improving  the  outfall,  to 
which  the  New  Out(\\ll  Act,  in  1827, 
put  a  gi-and  finish,  by  a  new  cut,  six 
miles  long,  and  24  feet  in  depth,  and  at 
its  lower  end  300  feet  wide.  The 
enormous  hill  drainage  that  originally 
discharged  itself  into  this  basin  is  now 
carried  round  the  great  level  of  the 
Fens.  It  is  protected  against  both  sea 
tides  and  river  floods  by  massive  em- 
bankments ;  and  wind-mills  and  steam- 
engines  are  employed  in  great  numbers 
to  work  large  scoop-wheels  in  discharg- 
ing the  natural  drainage  of  the  levels 
over  the  embankments.  A  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  entire  region  is  deemed 
too  valuable  to  remain  down  to  grass, 
and  is  now  subjected  to  very  liigh  cul- 
tivation, immense  crops  of  green  food 
and  corn  being  raised  on  the  site  of  the 
once  inaccessible  morasses,  where  the 
Saxons  took  refuge  from  their  Norman 
conquerors. 

Many  other  lowlands,  that  have  been 
made  extremely  valuable  from  a  state 
of  morass,  exist,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable being  the  broad  plain  south 
of  the  Ouse,  comprehending  about 
130,000  acres.  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuy- 
den  was  the  first  reclaimer  who,  with 
a  company  of  Dutch  and  French 
settlers,  contracted  with  Charles  I.,  in 
1626,  for  its  drainage.  This  level  ex- 
tends into  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Nottinghamshire.  In  the  East  Riding 
there  are  several  smaller  tracts.  The 
rich  alluvial  lands  between  Hull  and 
Spurn  Point,  including  nearly  30,000 
acres,  were  formerly  nothing  but 
swamps.  The  "cans"  along  the  river 
Hull,  comprising  about  17,000  acres, 


and  an  extensive  flat  called  Walling 
Fen,  were  once  watery  wastes.  Not 
far  distant,  moreover,  there  are  the 
*'  cans  "  of  Lincolnshire  along  the  river 
Ankholme  to  the  Ilumber.  Then 
there  are  the  wide  flats  on  the  Lanca- 
shire coast,  comprising  "iLirtin  Mere," 
and  the  district  called  "  The  Fylde," 
and  the  still  more  extensive  district  of 
"  Morecambe  Bay,"  which  has  been 
very  recently  rescued  from  the  dominion 
of  Neptune.  In  Somerset  there  is  the 
rich  Bridge  water  level  first  taken  in  hand 
by  the  monks  of  Glastonbury,  where 
lies  the  island  of  Athelney,  where 
Iving  Alfred  took  refuge  from  the 
Danes.  King  James  I.  undertook  the 
drainage  of  13,500  acres,  but  never 
eflected  the  work,  and  long  after  his 
day  large  portions  of  it  were  little  better 
than  a  morass.  The  drainage  is  still 
very  imperfect,  owing  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  Parratt  to  discliarge  an 
extensive  outfall  against  the  tidal  waves. 
The  entire  level,  consequently,  with 
few  exce]3tions,  is  kept  down  to  grass, 
ar.d  comprises  rich  grazing  lands.  Rom- 
ney  Marsh,  in  Kent,  is  a  smaller  area 
of  peat  and  alluvial  pastures,  first 
rescued  from  the  Channel  waves  by  the 
Romans. 

FEITUGP.EEK. 

A  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  are  used 
by  veterinary  surgeons. 

FERNS. 

The  common  fern  is  a  very  general 
inhabitant  of  parks,  woods,  moors,  and 
wayside  fences.  It  is  in  no  favour  with 
farmers  on  account  of  overrunning  the 
land,  but  prized  by  sportsmen  for  giv- 
ing shelter  to  game.  It  is  occasionally 
cut  up  in  quantities  in  woods  and  on 
heath  commons,  to  be  used  as  litter  for 
cattle.  There  are  many  rare  species 
of  ferns,  and  ferneries  are  much  culti- 
vated now-a-days  in  gardens  and  plea- 
sure grounds. 

FEPwKET. 

An  animal,  domesticated,  and  kept 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  rabbits  and 
rats  out  of  their  holes. 
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FESTUCA. 

A  genus  of  grasses  containing  a 
gicatcr  number  than  any  other  of  herb- 
age plants,  some  of  which  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  hay  crop  taken  from 
permanent  pastures.  The  JNIcadow  Fes- 
cue {F.  pratensis)  is  only  found  on  a 
superior  class  of  soils,  where  it  yields 
fresh  herbage  early  in  the  year.  Messrs. 
Lawson  say  of  this  variety:  "It  is 
a  highly  valuable  species  for  permanent 
grass  lands,  combining  most  of  the 
properties,  without  the  defects,  of  the 
perennial  r}-e-grasses."  The  kindred 
varieties  are  the  rye-grass,  spiked  mea- 
dow fescue,  the  tall  meadow  fescue,  the 
giant  wood  fescue,  and  about  a  dozen 
others.  In  another  section  may  be 
comprehended  the  varieties  of  the  hard 
or  true  fescue  [F.  duriiiscula)  of  almost 
universal  distribution  over  all  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  fibrous  and  creep- 
ing rooted,  and  in  Great  Britain  are 
abundant  on  dry,  natural  pastures.  The 
red  ciecping  fescues  and  the  sheep's 
fescue  are  useful  members  comprehend- 
ed in  this  section,  and  Linnaeus  says  of 
the  latter,  "  sheep  have  no  relish  for 
hills  and  heaths  that  are  destitute  of 
this  grass."  There  is  a  third  order  of 
fescues  called  the  brome  grass-like 
fescue,  which  is  unimportant,  as  they 
can  alone  be  considered  as  agricultural 
weeds. 


FETTLE. 

Condition. 


A  Gloster  term. 


FEVERFEW. 

A  plant  {Pyrethruin  Parihoiium), 
sometimes  converted  to  use,  being 
aromatic  and  a  stimulant. 

FEY-LAND. 

The  best  on  the  farm.  A  Scotch 
phrase. 

FIBRIN. 

A  chemical  term,  which  describes  a 
substance  identical  to  flesh  in  compo- 
sition. It  exists  in  blood,  and  forms 
the  clot  thereof,  and  also  in  the  juice 
of  many  vegetables.  Albumen  and 
casein  are  similar  to  it  in  composition, 
but  all  three  differ  in  certain  conditions. 


Finble  Hemp. 


FIELDFARE. 

A  bird  that  dwells  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  in  northern  climates  and 
arrives  in  this  country  about  Cln-istmas. 
Fieldfares  arrive  in  great  flocks  and 
overspread  the  barren  fields  in  search 
of  provender.  Most  country  boys  are 
familiar  wilh  them.  They  remain  in 
England  about  four  or  five  months, 
and  are  strictly  migratory,  never  making 
a  permanent  home  here.  In  Norway 
and  Sweden,  where  they  propagate 
their  species,  they  are  very  numerous, 
and  build  in  colonies,  like  rooks  in  thij 
country. 

FiaWORT. 

A  plant  with  irritant  qualities,  whose 
leaves  are  used  medicinally  as  emetic 
and  carthartic  remedies  {Scrophularia 

nodosa) . 

FILBERTS. 

These  delicious  nuts  might  be  reared 
much  more  generally  about  country 
places  than  they  are.  The  preferable 
sorts  are  the  red  and  white,  and  the 
Cosford.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  more 
acceptable  dessert  fruit  than  a  plate  of 
filberts  when  in  season,  and  for  this 
reason  they  deserve  more  attention  to 
be  paid  to  their  culture. 

FILBERT  TREES. 

When  raised  in  gardens,  we  would 
plant  about  10  feet  apart  in  the  south- 
east quarter,  and  train  to  a  single  stem 
about  a  foot  high,  and  six  branches  to 
form  the  head,  the  side  shoots  of  which 
should  be  spurred  in  for  bcaring-M'ood. 

FILLET. 

The  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh ;  applied 
commonly  to  veal 

FILLY, 

A  young  marc. 

FILLY   GEAR. 

Cart  harness. 

FINBLE  HEMP. 

The  summer  hemp  that  bears  no 
seed. 
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Fing-ers  and  Toes. 


riKGEIiS  Al^D  TOES. 

The  common  name  for  anbiiiy;  a 
disease  in  turnips ;  canting  ihc  nial- 
fonnation  of  the  bulb  into  knobby,  hard 
r.ppendages. 

FIB-BILIi. 

A  hedge-hook  in  Xotts. 

A  small  cask  in(o  v.nich  butler  is 
Stdtcd  for  preservation.  Also  a  vessel 
c'jntaining  nme  gailt-ns. 

rir»  TPvSES. 

Tliesc  are  of  several  different  kinds, 
and  appear  so  numerously  in  planta- 
tions in  sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  as  to 
characterise  m.iny  a  rural  aspect  with 
fomc  of  its  more  salient  features.  The 
Jnrcli,  spruce,  fir,  and  silver  fir,  arc  ll;c 
kinds  most  commonly  rearcil.  The 
Scotch  pine  is  a  still  more  valuable 
tree,  but  requiring  eiqhly  ye.irs  to  bring 
it  to  perfection,  -.vhcreas  larch  and 
spiTice  come  to  use  at  half  that  age. 
The  pine,  however,  has  an  appcirance 
of  massive  giandeur,  which  no  other 
member  of  the  cone-bearing  species  of 
trees  can  boast  of.  The  l.:rch  has  little 
or  no  sip  wood,  and  its  timber  is  ex- 
ceedingly useful  and  adapted  to  a  wide 
variety  of  purposes.  The  spruce  comes 
next  to  it  in  the  order  of  value,  and 
afterwards  the  silver  fir.  The  pinaster 
is  lilcewise  cultivated  in  some  parts  of 
the  kingdom  Fir  plantations  have  been 
exceedingly  valuable  since  the  age  of 
railv.ays  commenced,  as  the  trees  form 
.1  ncccssaiy  article  in  railway  con- 
slruction  as  sleepers  for  the  rails. 
Our  landed  gentr)-  miglit  largely  in- 
crease the  national  v.-c.^.lih,  as  well  as 
Ir.y  the  foundation  for  immense  piivalc 
family  profits,  if  they  were  to  plant 
cx'cnslvely  elevated  wastes,  unfit  for 
.T.';iicuUure,  to  fir  pLantations.  The 
r.cenciy  of  many  a  bare  district  would 
by  tliis  means  also  be  greatly  improved. 

2?ISH  MANURE. 

In  agricultural  dislricls,  bordering  on 
the  coasts,  sprats  r.nd  herrings,  from 


Fish  Poiids. 


being  caught  in  too  gi'eat  abundance  to 
be  disposed  of  readily  for  food,  are 
available  to  be  used  as  manure.  Sprats 
are  mostly  used  in  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Sussex,  where  the  j^ricc  paid  for  them 
is  from  6d.  to  8d.  per'Lushel.  They 
are  used  after  the  rate  of  from  20  to  30 
bushels  per  acre  for  grain  crops,  and 
100  bushels  per  acre  for  hop  grounds. 
As  many  as  500  boats  have  been  cm- 
ployed  on  the  Kentish  cc.^.st  catchir.g 
them.  Slick'ebais  are  frequently  used 
in  the  l"cn  districts  on  tliC  Eastern 
coasts.  The  refi:se  of  pilchards  and 
herrings  likewise  fjim  buil.y  and  avail- 
able material  for  manure,  i.|.  barrels  of 
herrings  yielding  one  of  refuse.  The 
refuse  of  cod,  ling,  and  other  lisli  caught 
on  the  Northern  coast  is  equally  good, 
and  whnle  blubber,  the  refuse  that  re- 
mains after  the  oil  has  been  extracted 
from  tlie  junk,  brought  from  Green- 
land, has  often  been  employed,  and 
always  ^\ilh  satisfactory  results.  Nor 
must  shell  fish  be  omitted  from  the 
catalogue.  "  Mussels  and  starfish,"  says 
JMr.  Trimmer,  "  have  long  been  an 
established  manure  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Faversham.  They  are  pro- 
cured by  dredging,  and  furnish  useful 
employment  to  the  dredgers.  Musse's 
sell- at  i6s.  a  waggon,  and  five-fingers 
(starfish)  at  2 is.  I  have  frequently 
counted  between  twelve  and  twenty 
waggon-loads  of  one  or  other  leaving 
Faversham  on  a  market  daj-," 

FISK  PONDS. 

These  are  most  agreeable  and  pro- 
fitable appendages  to  countryresidences, 
when  situated  at  convenient  spots.  A 
retired  nook,  with  the  banks"  and  the 
margin  around  planted  to  trees  capable 
of  afi"ording  an  agreeable  shade  in  sum- 
mer, and  a  neatly-kept  pathway  at  the 
brink,  forms  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  retreats.  If  a  small  trout-stream 
passes  through  it,  and  the  bottom  is 
not  too  muddy,  a  dish  of  excellent  fish 
may  often  be  taken  from  the  pond  for 
the  table;  but  even  roach  and  dace,  and 
the  common  kind  are  worth  cultivating 
for  occp.sjonal  repast. 
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Fistula. 


FISTULA. 

A  si:u  oui  ulcer,  callous  within. 

FITCHAT   OE.  FITCHEW. 

A  wild  animal,  that  robs  the  hen- 
roost and  wan-en,  and  emits  a  foul 
stench  wlicn  pursued.  Its  common 
name  is  polecat. 

FLACHTEH-SPADS. 

I;i  ScDtland  a  paring'  spade  or  breast 
p!or.gh. 

FLAG. 

A  water  plant  with  a  bended  leaf  and 
yellow  flov.'cr. 

FLAIL. 

An  instrument  for  threshing;  grain, 
now  only  occjisitjiially  used,  o\vii;g  to 
thrcbhing  machines. 

FLAKES. 

Hurdles  made  of  closely-woven  split 
wood. 

FLASH. 

To  flash  a  hedge  is  to  cut  off  the 
brush  tliat  overhangs. 

FLAX. 

This  is  profitable  on  deep  alluvial  and 
loamy  soils.  Aviili  clean  and  good  man- 
agement. The  best  period  of  sowing  is 
the  midvile  of  April.  If  sown  earlier, 
there  is  the  risk  of  frost  injuring  the 
young  tender  plants ;  if  later,  the  fibre 
on  the  stalks  is  not  so  thick.  A  large, 
rather  than  a  scanty,  quantity  of  seed  is 
necessary,  that  an  abundance  of  plants 
may  run  up  tapering,  lengthy,  thin 
stalks.  A  thin  seeding  causes  the  stalks 
to  be  "  spriggy,"  and  yield  more  se.d, 
but  worse  quality  fiine.  Two  and  a 
half  bushels  per  acre  is  about  the  ordin- 
ary quantity  of  seed,  and  it  never  re- 
quires to  be  more  than  thiee  bushels. 
For  the  same  reason,  viz.,  to  grow  stalks 
calculated  to  run  up  lengthy,  without 
branching  heads,  and  yield  first-class 
fibre,  frequent  change  of  seed  is  neces- 
sary, and  foreign  seed,  the  best  of  which 
is  from  Riga,  is  deemed  best  adapted 
to  meet  the  object  in  view.     The  land 


Flax  Crop  Betums. 


should  be  worked  down  fine,  and  be 
rolled  perfectly  smooth ;    the  seed  be 
evenly  distiibutcd  thereon    broadcr.st, 
and  be  buried  just   under  the  surface 
by  a  light  harrow.     A  good  manuring 
should  have  been  previously  su])p!ied, 
eitheraheavyfolding,  orfarm-yarddung, 
or  from   2  cw't.  to  3  cwt.  of  Peruvian 
guano  per  acre.     The  young  plants  are 
tender,   and  liable  to  si^fier  injnry  by 
beir.g  trampled  on  ;  but  if  weeds  make 
their  appearance,  they  must  be  cnrefully 
pulled  out  by  hand.     If  the  soil  is  given 
to  charlock,  to  avoid  excessive  tram- 
pling and  expense  in  weeding,  it  will 
j    be  better  to  drill  the  seed  in  rows,  four 
i    inches  apart,  niimitting  a  narrow  hand- 
j    hoe  to  be  used  in  cleansing.     The  blue 
!   flowerings  of  the  flax  plants  in  June 
j   have  a  truly  beautiful  appearance.    The 
crop  is  ripe  in  July,  and  may  be  taken 
from    the    land    sufficiently   early  for 
turnips  to  be  cultivated  the  same  year. 

FLAX  CHOP  KETUFvHS. 

A  good  crop  of  flax  will  yield  from 
700  lbs.  to  750  lbs.  of  dressed  flax  per 
acre,  but  a  medium  crop  scarcely  more 
than  540  lbs.   The  value  of  this  will  de- 
pend not  only  on  the  kind  of  land  on 
which  groviU,  but  on  the  management  of 
tlie  croj).     Dew-ri[Dcned  flax,  probably 
from  weakness  of  fibre,  often  realizes  so 
little  as  6d.  per  lb.    The  fibre  of  carefully 
steeped  fiax  yields  much  more,  and  8d. 
per  lb.  may  be  fairly  set  do'.\n  as  the 
average  price.     If  sold  at  the  one  price, 
this  would  be  ^^14,  at  the  other  ^18, 
per  acre.     A  fair  average  crop  of  flax 
seed  is  12  bushels  per  acre,  but  it  fre- 
quently amounts  to  20  or  24  bushels, 
'ihc  ordinaiy  value  of  the   12  bushels 
would  be  about  ^^5.     The  expenses  of 
tlic  crop  are  heavy,  taking  every  it  ni 
into  account,  not  frequently  less   than 
;if  10  per  acre.     But  even  then  there  is 
a  broader  margin  for  profit  than  corn- 
growing  supplies.     Flax  crops  are  fre- 
quently purchased  as  they  stand  on  the 
land  by  the  owners  of  flax  mills,  M-ho 
relieve  the  grower  of  the  work  of  har- 
vesting, and  all  further  outlay.      The 
amount  they  realize  will  eive  a  tole- 
!ably  clear  indication  of  the  grower's 
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profits.  From  ^lo  to  £12  per  acre 
are  very  common  rates  for  good  crops, 
and  medium  ones  generally  realize  from 
£l  to  £<). 

FLAX  HARVESTING. 

The  flax  crop  has  to  be  pulled  up 
with  the  roots  by  hand,  which  makes 
the  harvesting  rather  tedious.  Women 
are  often  employed  at  the  work.  Single 
handfuls  have  to  be  pulled  with  the 
right  hand,  while  the  left  holds  the 
pullings  even'y  together  until  a  good 
double  handful  is  obtained,  which  is 
tli'.-n  spread  out  evenly  in  a  thin  la3er 
on  the  ground  behind,  the  only  art 
being  to  keep  the  root  ends  even.  A 
day  or  two  afterwards  these  layers, 
which  are  in  rows  spread  out  on  the 
cleared  ground,  require  to  be  turned, 
which  is  done  carefully  by  means  of  a 
pole  about  8  feet  long,  slightly  rounded 
up  to  the  hands,  which,  inserted  under- 
neath, turns  the  layer  over,  revolving 
on  the  butt  ends.  If  the  weather  be 
damp,  it  must  not  remain  long  spread 
on  the  land,  or  the  seed  will  bret  out, 
but  be  gathered  in  quantities  sufficient 
for  a  sheaf,  and  carefully  placed  in  cock. 
Ihis  is  done  by  the  workers  taking  a 
good  armful  and  spreading  the  butt 
ends  out  like  a  fan  round  his  legs,  while 
the  seed  is  kept  well  together  at  the 
top.  The  cock  thus  spread  out  in  a 
rounded  cone  stands  well,  unless  as- 
sailed by  heavy  winds.  When  sufll- 
ciently  dry  it  is  tied  into  sheaves,  and 
carted  ci  her  to  the  barn,  or  to  a  stack 
to  await  threshing. 

Fli  AX-RIPENING. 

Flax  straw  requires  either  to  be  put 
into  pits,  or  dew -ripened  by  being 
soread  on  grass,  the  object  being  to 
dissolve  a  certain  gelatine  substance 
that  holds  the  fibre  tightly  bound  to  the 
stalk.  Steeping  in  moderately  warm 
water  expedites  the  process,  and  certain 
chemical  mixtures  have  been  devised 
to  mix  with  the  steep  and  cause  a  more 
effectual  and  speedier  separation.  But 
flax  steeping  is  usually  performed  at 
the  side  ot  some  river  or  running  stream, 
or,  worse  still,  in  a  de;'d  pond.     Other 


Flax-seed. 

grovi'ers  dispense  with  steeping  alto- 
gether, and  spread  the  straw  or  grass 
to  dew-ripen.  When  the  straw  is 
steeped  it  has  likewise  to  be  spread  on 
grass  afterwards  to  be  perfectly  dried, 
and  bound  up  in  bundles  ready  for 
scutching. 

FLAX-SCUTCHING. 

Flax  straw  must  be  either  scutched 
by  hand  or  by  machinery.  The  former 
method  is  tedious,  but  preserves  more 
of  the  fibre  from  wasting  to  tow.  Flax- 
breaking  is  the  first  process.  Wiierc 
machinery  exists,  the  straw  is  crushed 
by  being  passed  through  a  pair  of  fluted 
rollers.  This  shatters  the  woody  sub- 
stance which  hangs  on  in  disjointed 
particles  to  the  fibre.  A  hand  breaker 
eflects  the  work  in  hand  scutching. 
Another  operation  has  to  be  gone 
through  in  ridding  the  fibre  of  these 
woody  particles.  In  the  manual  pro- 
cess, a  flat  thin  blade  of  wood,  with 
a  sharp  edge,  is  wielded  by  the  right 
hand,  while  the  left  holds  a  handful 
of  flax  over  an  upright  stand,  present- 
ing a  nearly  horizontal  edge.  The  flax 
is  continually  turned  about  to  expose 
every  portion  to  the  cutting  strokes  it 
receives  down  the  smooth  board,  and 
it  is  repeatedly  combed  while  the  ope- 
ration is  being  proceeded  with.  The 
combings  go  for  tow,  and  the  dressed 
flax  is  tied  up  in  even  weights  for  mar- 
ket. A  good  flax-dresscr  can  scutch 
from  10  lbs.  to  12  lbs.  of  flax  per  day. 

FLAX-SEED. 

The  seed  01  flax  is  very  valuable  as 
food  for  stock.  Linseed  cake  is  the 
residue  of  flax  seed  after  the  oil  has 
been  expressed.  The  farmer  who  grows 
flax  with  a  view  to  apj)iopriate  tlie 
seed  to  the  feeding  of  his  own  live 
stock,  gives  them  not  only  the  mate- 
rial food  in  linseed  cake  but  the  oil 
as  well,  a  substance  equally  beneficial 
in  accelerating  fixttening.  It  is  best 
used  either  ground  into  meal  or  boiled 
to  a  jelly,  and  is  specially  excellent  for 
weaning  calves  mixed  with  skim  milk, 
as  a  s'.ibstitu'e  for  the  abstracted  cream. 
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FLAX-STAMPING. 

The  seed  has  to  be  separated  by 
means  of  a  peculiar  implement,  a 
"  stamper,"  -which  is  made  of  a  knotty 
end  of  tough  plank  that  Avill  not  spring, 
vith  a  hole  bored  transversely  through 
the  middle,  through  which  the  stem  is 
fixed,  so  ihat  when  resting  on  the  floor 
the  stem  inclines  towards  the  operator. 
About  a  dozen  sheaves  are  untied  and 
spread  out  in  a  double  row  on  the  floor 
top  to  top.  The  operator  beats  the 
seed  out  Avith  heavy  thud-like  blows 
from  the  stamper,  and  then  turns  the 
flax  over,  shaking  the  seed  out  of  it  as 
he  does  so.  The  stamj^ing  is  repeated, 
and  the  straw  divested  of  seed  bound 
up  carefully  with  even  batts  to  be 
carted  away  for  ripening.  ' 

FLAX    DODDER    (Cuscuta   epiU- 
nura.) 

An  injurious  weed,  the  seeds  of  which 
are  often  imported  with  flax  seed.  It 
twines  around  two  or  three  flax  plants 
and  interleaves  them,  creeping  upwards 
round  the  stems. 

"FLEECE. 

The  wool  taken  off  a  sheep  at  one 
shearing. 

FLET. 

Flet-milk  is  skimmed  milk  in  Sufi"olk. 

FLEETING. 

A  Cheshire  name  for  cream  from 
whey. 

FLICK. 

Inside  hog's  fat  yielding  lard. 

FLIZZOMS. 

Small  flakes.  Oat  grain  with  no 
piih  or  substance. 

FLORIST. 

A  cultivator  of  flowers. 

FLOUR. 

Wheat  meal  dressed  fine,  and  sifted    | 
from     bran    and    pollards,    is    termed 
flour.     A  bushel   of  wheat   of  60  lbs.    ' 


Fluellin  (Linaria  elatine). 

loses  about  10 lbs.  by  the  abstraction 
of  the  rough  bran  ;  but  fiu-ther  siftings 
are  made  to  suit  dainty,  and  still  more 
dainty  tastes,  until  in  "  Hertfordshire 
"White"  is  reached  the  finest  quality 
known  in  the  metropolis,  deprived  of 
every  coarse  particle  the  miller's  cloth 
can  separate,  and  fit  only  for  pastry  or 
the  whitest  foucy  bread. 

FLOWERS. 

Almost  every  plant  has  some  pecu- 
liar meLhod  of  flowering  imparted  to  it 
by  nature ;  nor  does  there  appear  to 
be  any  law  determining  the  period  at 
which  the  inteiesting  change  takes 
place.  Each  species,  and  even  par- 
ticular varieties  of  the  same  species, 
have  their  own  peculiar  times  far  en- 
tering into  the  state,  thereby  rendering 
the  phenomena  as  interesting  as  it  is 
unfathomable.  The  all-beneficent  Crea- 
tor has  richly  adorned  the  earth  with 
flowers;  some  with  brilliant  hues,  others 
with  rich  blendings  of  beautiful  tints, 
and  large  numbers  with  a  retiring  and 
modest  loveliness.  Their  scents,  of 
eveiy  appreciable  fragrance,  give  a  re- 
finement to  sensuotis  feeling  among  the 
most  elevating  of  natural  influences, 
while  the  eye  conveys  to  the  mind 
inexpressible  delights  and  divinest  rap- 
tures Avhen  it  revels  amongst  their 
graceful  unfoldings.  What  country 
homes  would  be  without  them  it  is 
vain  to  imagine.  If  there  were  no 
violets  of  sweet  perfume  in  the  quiet 
lane,  or  cowslips  in  the  meadow,  or 
blue-bells  and  anemones  in  the  woody 
dell,  mral  life  would  be  divested  of 
some  of  its  greatest  charms,  and  poetiy 
forget  to  whisper  her  sweetest  words  to 
the  human  fancy.  AVho  shall  wonder 
at  the  cultivation  of  flowers  becoming 
a  passion  ?  It  is  one  of  the  noblest, 
if  the  most  enthralling,  that  can  be 
possibly  indulged,  and  cannot  but  lift 
the  feelings  heavenward,  even  when 
intoxicating  them  with  thrilling  exta- 


FLTJELLIN  (Linaria  elatine). 

Sharp-pointed  fluellin  is  found  most 
abundantly  in  corn  fields. 
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FOAIj. 

Ill  certain  parts  of  the  country  called 
"  colt."  The  offspring  of  a  mare.  The 
foaling  season  is  usually  the  montli  of 
May,  and  the  ages  of  all  kinds  of 
horses  are  reckoned  from  the  first  of 
ilay,  except  thorough-breds,  Avhose 
nativities  are  reckoned  from  the  first  of 
January.  As  race-horses  hrive  to  run 
frequently  at  two  years'  old,  the  object 
(jf  breeders  is  to  get  foals  as  early  as 
possible,  and  although  perhnj^s  more 
drop  in  February  than  in  January, 
efforts  are  always  made  to  obtain  them 
c.iriicr  in  the  yer.r. 

TJie  term  applies  to  dry  food  for 
c.iltle,  such  as  hay  of  all  lands,  and  the 
straw  and  haulm  of  grain  crops,  when 
ai)plicd  to  that  purpose. 

FOGGS?.. 

In  Hants,  the  yard-man,  who  feeds 
pigs,  &c. 

F0G-GEAS3. 

The  term  is  np]ilicd  to  aftermath  in 
some  parts  of  England,  and  in  others 
to  grass  not  fed  down  in  autumn,  and 
alhjwcd  to  remain  in  the  land  for  early 
spring  seed. 

FOISON. 

In  Suffolk,  succulcncy  in  herbage. 

FOLD. 

An  enclosure  made  by  hurdles  for 
sheep.  The  custom  in  past  times 
generally  prevailed  of  folding  sheep  on 
liare  fallows  and  other  land  at  night, 
after  roaming  on  downs  and  pasture 
fields  by  day,  where  they  had  frequently 
to  remain  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  to 
chew  the  cud,  and  digest  what  they 
had  put  into  their  stomachs  in  the  day. 
The  practice  of  introducing  the  flock 
for  an  hour  or  two  to  better  feeding,  to 
"fill  themselves,"  before  undergoing 
night  abstinence  in  the  fold,  was  some- 
times adopted,  and  in  winter  the  rack 
and  cribs  were  necessary  furniture  of 
the  fold,  and  the  sheep  were  allowed  to 
feed   on  hay  M-hilc   shut    up   therein. 


Fowler. 


This  system  of  folding  on  bare  fallov.'S 
has  grown  entirely  out  of  use  in  many 
districts,  since  root  and  green  crops 
have  been  cultivated  so  generally,  and 
sheep  are  required  to  convert  them  as 
rapidly  as  j'jossible  into  mutton  and 
wool  for  their  carcases  and  manure  for 
the  land. 

FOOL'S   PARSLEY. 

A  wild  plant,  often  found  in  the 
di'.ch  or  at  \.\\z  wayside,  reputed  to  be 
jioisonous. 

FOOT-KOT.  I 

A  disease  to  which  sheep  are  li.ible  " 
when  fed  too  much  on  wet  lands.  It 
cof.sists  of  an  ulcer  in  the  foot,  which, 
unless  burnt  ^.-ut  soon  after  malung  its 
appearance,  v.ill  spread  rapidly,  and 
cause  the  wliole  of  the  fleshy  part  of 
Ih.e  foot  to  deca}'.  The  horny  coating 
of  the  foot  should  be  cut  down  with  a 
sharp  knife,  thoroughly  to  expose  the 
ulcerous  part,  which  can  then  be 
destroyed  by  lunar  caustic  or  some 
powerful  acid.  Suljjhate  of  copjjcr  and 
verdigris  dissolved  in  vinegar  is  a  com- 
mon remedy. 

FORAGE  PLANTS. 

These  are  those  which  yield  food  for 
cattle  by  being  mown  in  the  field  and 
conveyed  to  the  feeding  houses.  Forag- 
ing, in  a  military  sense,  is  to  gather 
fi)oil  for  cavalry  horses,  and  some  of 
the  best  English  dictionaries  describe 
forage  as  "rank  grass."  The  term, 
however,  is  applicable  to  all  green 
crops  sufiiciently  matured  for  the 
scythe,  and  intended  as  food  for  the 
stalls. 

FORE-ACRE. 

In  Kent,  the  head  land. 

FOSSA. 

In  Scotland,  grass  on  stubble  fields. 

FOUD. 

In  Shropshire,  a  farm-yard. 

FOWLER. 

A  sportsman  who  pursues  birds. 
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FOXES. 

Tlicsc  wild  animals  arc  great  agricul- 
tural depredatois,  carrying  off  with  im- 
punity young  lambs  from  the  sheepfold 
and  chickens  from  the  poultry-yard,  and 
M'ould  speedily  be  exterminated  from 
this  country,  as  wolves  were  in  the  reign 
of  the  Edwards,  but  for  their  providing 
Ihe  most  fashionable  sport  of  the  times. 
As  matters  stand  foxes  are  sufficiently 
preser^•ed  in  those  numerous  coverts  that 
appear  on  all  large  landed  estates  to 
provide  ample  sport  for  the  red-coats 
in  those  numerous  meets  which  periodi- 
cally take  ])lace  all  over  the  kingdom. 
Large  fiirmers  are  often  as  great  lovers 
of  the  pastime  as  the  rural  gentiy,  and 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  set  themselves  against 
the  presen'ation  of  these  wild  animals. 
The  vulpine  family  are  highly  gifted 
•with  instinct,  and  know  how  to  dodge 
their  pursuers  in  the  chase.  Sports- 
men often  declare  that  they  know  how 
the  scent  lies  ;  and  certain  it  is  they 
slum  meadows  and  pasture  fields,  and 
wend  their  way  to  ploughed  fields  which, 
being  drier  at  the  surface,  favours  scent 
least. 

POX-GLOVE  (Digitalis  purpura). 
A    medical    plant,    the   leaves   and 
seeiis  of  which  are   used   as  powder, 
tincture,  and  for  infusion. 

FOX  HOUNDS. 

Pedigree  in  these  is  all  essential.  It 
is  a  paramount  object  to  breed  from 
hounds  whose  gootl  propensities  are 
known  to  have  been  handed  down  from 
a  remote  ancestor.  "We  are  told  all 
about  it  in  "  jNIeynellian  Science,  or 
Foxhunting  upon  System,"  an  instruc- 
tive book  issued  by  a  friend  and  com- 
panion of  the  late  Mr.  Mcynell,  one  of 
the  most  renowned  of  foxhunters. 
"  Mr.  MejTel!,"  says  the  author,  "con- 
sidered one  of  the  important  objects  in 
breeding  hounds  was  to  combine 
strength  with  beauty  and  stoutness  vvith 
high  mettle.  The  first  qualities  he  con- 
sidered were  fine  noses  and  stout  run- 
ners. In  the  month  of  November  the 
pack  was  carefully  divided  into  the  old 
and  young  pnclv.     The  old  pack  con- 


sistcd  of  three-years  old  and  upwards, 
and  no  two-years  old  was  admitted  un- 
less a  very  high  opinion  was  entertained 
of  his  virtues  and  abilities.  The  young 
hounds  were  hunted  twice  a  weelc.  as 
much  i:i  woodlands  as  possible,  and  in 
the  most  unpopular  coverts.  When  the 
hounds  were  cast,  it  was  in  two  or  three 
lots  by  Mr.  Meyne'l,  his  huntsman  and 
whipper-in,  and' not  dr  vcn  together  like 
a  flock  of  sheep.  Whippers-in  should 
turn  hounds  quietly,  and  not  call  after 
them  in  a  noisy,  disagreeable  manner." 
Masters  of  hounds  are  relieved  of  a 
great  deal  of  anxiety  in  keeping  up 
their  packs  when  good  walks  are  \o  be 
had  for  the  rearage  of  young  houndr. 
Daily  fiums  are  firvourite  walks  v,-:ih 
keepers  for  pups,  where  thev  can  obt:  in 
plenty  of  milk  ;  but  Cec'il  puts  the 
question,  whether  young  hounds  walked 
by  butchers  are  equally  susceptib'e  to 
distemper  in  its  worst' fonns  as  tlirsc 
which  get  little  or  no  flesh  in  their  early 
days.  At  the  commencement  of  tr.c 
present  century  large  hounds  were  in 
favour,  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  was 
discovered  that  medium- sized  hounds, 
possessed  of  ample  muscular  pov.-crs 
and  good  legs  and  feet,  were  possessed 
of  greater  advantages.  In  1S39  Lord 
Yarborough  issued  a  mandate  to  his 
huntsmen,  "  to  reduce  the  si^.e  of  his 
largest  hounds  to  twcnly-thrce  inches 
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and  the  bitches  not  to  be  below  twenty- 
one." 

If  a  master  of  hounds  makes  up  his 
pack  with  an  eye  alone  for  beautiful 
forms  and  symmelrical  projiortions, 
without  regard  to  pedigree  and  train- 
ing, he  will  probably  find  the  greater 
number  of  them  worthless  in  the  field, 
"  babbling  behind  "  or  following  in  the 
rear  at  wide  inten'als,  doing  nothing. 
There  is  little  pleasure  in  hunting  with 
such  packs.  A  good  physical  shape 
and  a  form  of  beauty  are  good  things 
in  their  way,  but  it  is  the  moral  qualities 
of  hounds  that  invest  them  with  their 
high  value.  2000/.  is  not  at  all  an  ex- 
orbitant sum  to  be  given  for  the  trans- 
ference of  a  kennel.  IMr.  Monell's 
hounds  were  sold  a  few  years  ago  at 
]5ublic  auction  by  Messrs.  Tattersall, 
and  yielded  nearly  2,600  guineas,  or  an 
average  of  32/.  12s.  ^d.  per  couple. 

FOX-HUNTING. 

The  early  histoiy  of  this  aristocratic 
and  fashionable  pastime,  although 
scarcely  dating  back  to  the  dynasty  of 
the  Stuarls,  seems  lost  in  obscurity. 
We  fmd  in  poetiy  the  earliest  records 
of  fox-hunting,  viz.,  in  the  poem  of 
"The  Chase,"  written  by  Sonierville, 
who  died  in  1742,  at  fifty  years  of  age. 
Cecil,  in  "  Hunting  Tours,"  says : 
"Passing  over  the  period  when  wild 
boars  and  wolves  had  been  hunted 
down  and  exterminated  from  our  woods 
and  forests,  the  stag  and  the  hare  were 
for  a  time  the  selected  beasts  of  venery, 
when  it  is  apparent  there  was  a  transi- 
tion, so  to  speak,  to  the  chase  of  the 
fox,  when  hounds  were  cheered  on  to 
either  fox,  stag,  or  hare,  whichever 
they  might  find,  that  renders  it  so  diffi- 
cult, nay,  impossible,  to  define  the  data 
when  they  were  made  steady  to  this 
game." 

This  transition  period  appears  to 
have  lasted  until  Somerville's  time,  who 
says : — 

"A  difTrent  hound  for  ev'iy  diff'rent 

chase, 
Se'cct  with  judgment." 

Advice  which    appears   to  have  been 


acted  on  shortly  afterwards,  for  the 
origin  of  the  Belvoir  kennel  can  be 
traced  back  to  1756.  The  Brocklesby 
family  records  show  the  existence  of  a 
pack  of  foxhounds  as  early  as  17 13. 
But  it  appears  to  be  almost  entirely 
within  the  past  hundred  years  that  the 
era  of  fox-hunling  established  itself, 
giving  rise  to  those  peculiar  organiza- 
tions of  the  lauded  nobility  and  gentry 
in  the  divisions  of  countries,  and  the 
election  of  "  masters  of  hounds"  to  hold 
sovereign  sway  over  the  aristocratic 
sport,  each  in  his  own  dominion. 
Hany  Hieover  says  of  this  potentate, 
"  I  can  hardly  conceive  a  man  in  a 
more  enviable  situation.  His  fortune 
must,  of  course,  be  large  to  enable  him 
to  hold  the  position  he  does  in  making, 
we  will  say,  ;^i,8co  a-year  one  item  in 
his  expenditure.  He  has  the  goodwill 
and  thanks  of  all  the  aristocracy  and 
others  who  can  afford  to  hunt,  as  being 
the  means  of  affording  them  what  many 
consider  their  gi'catest  enjoyment  and 
delight.  He  has  the  gratitude  of  num- 
bers of  persons  employed  directly  or 
indirectly  about  this  part  of  his  estab- 
lishment. He  encourages  farmers  by 
consuming  their  produce,  and,  probablv, 
if  they  are  breeders  of  horses,  by 
buying  their  colts  to  an  extent  that 
makes  the  little  damage-  sometimes 
done  by  breaking  their  fences  a  mere 
bagatelle." 

The  expenses  of  keeping  up  packs  of 
hounds  and  hunting  establishments  are 
truly  enormous,  and  many  a  hunting 
monarch  has  found  it  necessary  to 
abdicate  through  lack  of  a  flourishing 
exchequer.  Whenever  a  good  pack  is 
sold  off  and  distributed  by  such  un- 
toward circumstances,  the  evil  amounts 
to  a  public  misfortune.  Well-trained 
dogs  of  superior  merit  are  not  easily 
picked  up,  and  command  very  high 
prices.  The  public  spirit  of  the  leading 
representatives  of  the  great  county 
families,  however,  generally  steps  in 
to  prevent  a  total  extinction  of  the 
sport  so  much  loved.  If  another  eligi- 
ble candidate  for  the  mastership  does 
not  pres-ent  liimself  ready  to  become 
sole  owner  of  the  hounds,  the  difficulty 
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is  tided  over  by  securing  them  as  a 
subscription  pack.  If  the  master  of 
hounds  be  a  "man  of  mark,' held  in 
liigh  honour,  he  certainly  pays  dearly 
for  the  distinction,  and  all  lovers  of 
sport  are  largely  indebted  to  him. 

The  thrilling  excitement  and  ecstatic 
enjoyment  of  the  true  fox-hunter,  who 
can  describe .''  When  hounds  are  in 
full  crj',  and  Reynard  leading  on  over 
a  stifl  countr}-,  takes  them  -where  only 
the  boldest  horseman  dare  to  leap,  and 
the  field  thins  and  only  a  few  ride 
valiantly  on,  performing  exp'oits  they 
would  deem  impossibilities  in  their 
colder  moments — it  is  then  the  blood 
quickens,  and  rare  sensations  are  ex- 
perienced which  seem  to  concentrate 
the  gratifications  of  a  life  into  a  few 
rare  moments  of  unlimited  lelicily. 
"  Next  to  the  delightful  ecstacics  at- 
tendant upon  a  good  run,"  says  Cecil, 
"is  the  ride  to  covert  on  a  favourable 
morning,  especially  in  the  society  of 
agreeable  companions,  when  every  me- 
morable incident  connected  with  the 
inexplicable  phenomenon  of  scent  is 
introduced;  all  the  probabililics  of 
the  day's  sport  discussed,  and  the 
charms  of  anticipations  flow  harmoni- 
ously and  free."  Nor  need  the  limit  of 
fox-hunting  pleasures  be  drawn  here. 
If  it  gives  an  exhi'.arating  flow  to  the 
spirits  to  anticipate,  it  is  very  pleasant, 
after  resting  from  laborious  exertions 
and  satisfying  a  sharpened  appetite 
with  a  good  dinner,  to  recall  the  leading 
incidents  of  the  day,  chatting  with  a 
friend  over  the  walnuts. 

All  hunting  dogs  are  not  alike  suc- 
cessful however.  The  mysteries  of 
scent  puzzle  the  most  astute  brains  and 
experienced  judgments.  The  state  of 
the  atmosphere  all  are  agreed  has  most 
to  do  with  it  in  afi"ectiiig  the  evapora- 
tive and  absorbed  properties  of  the  soil. 
"When  there  is  a  foir  scent  on  grass, 
little  or  none  may  be  experienced  on 
ploughed  land.  "  The  clTects  of  the 
wind,"  says  Cecil,  "  are  very  great,  but 
the  first  verse  of  the  old  song,  '  A 
southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  slcy,'  is 
simply  a  poetical  illusion,  for  there  are 
more  good  scent  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  east.'' 


Fungi. 


FOXTAIL,     GRASS     (Alopecurus 
Pratensis). 

Meadow  Foxtail  is  a  serviceable  pas- 
ture grass,  found  naturally  in  rich, 
moist  pastures,  where  it  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  herbage,  growing 
early,  and  producing  lilcewise  a  con- 
siderable aftermath.  The  field  foxtail 
(A.  agrestisj  is  a  weed  of  no  value,  yet 
common  in  some  meadows. 

FREEIIAETIN. 

A  heifer  incapable  of  breeding. 

FREESTONE. 

Store,  used  in  building,  that  can  be 
easily  wrought. 

FREEWARIIEIJ. 

A  privilege  of  preserving  and  killing 
game. 

FRINGLE. 

Or  Swingle,  the  part  of  the  flail  that 
falls  on  the  coj-n. 

FRITH. 

Underwood,  in  the  West  of  England. 

FUMITORY  (Pumaria). 

An  order  of  weeds  that  grow  in 
hedgerows  and  waste  places  in  sandy 
and  gravelly  districts.  The  plants 
have  high  medical  reputation  with 
herbalists  employed  in  scorbutic  aff"ec- 
tions,  and  whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
arouse  the  action  of  the  stomach. 

FUNGI. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  class  of  cel- 
lular plants  and  parasites,  comprehend- 
ing not  only  mushrooms,  truflles,  puff- 
balls,  and  productions  of  the  like 
nature,  but  many  of  the  excrescences 
on  plants  associated  with  blight  and 
mildew,  and  the  moulds  whicli  spon- 
taneously appear  on  articles  of  food 
ill-kept  and  undergoing  decomposition. 
Some  fungi  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to 
be  visible  without  a  microscope;  others 
are  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter.  Fungi 
have  been  divided  into  six  orders: — r. 
//i7;/£V/(wytv/i?j  containing  those  which 
abound  in  fields  and  woods,  either  on 
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jjurmety,  or  Frumenty. 

the  ground  or  timber,  &c.,  known  as 
mushrooms,  toadstoois,  snp-balls,  dx., 
some  affording  a  palatable  and  whole- 
some  food,     others     being     virulently 
poisonous.     2.  Gastcromycctcs  contains 
some    member    closely   allied    to    the 
former  order,   others   remote  ;  certain 
truffles     are     comprehended,    likewise 
pufF-balls.      3.    Coniomycetes   contains 
(lie  fungi  so  destructive  in  agriculture, 
the     lichen-like     specks    on    decayed 
branches;    the    burnet    and   other  mil- 
dews are  comprehended.      4.   Ilyplio- 
mycetes    contains    the    varieties     best 
understood  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  moulds.     To  one  of  these  is 
due  the  diseased  state  of  the  grain  of 
cereals  known  as  ergot ;  others  ririse  on 
bread,  cheese,  rice,  sugar,  and  all  kinds 
of    food  substances.       5.    Ascomycclcs 
contains   the  morells,  many  extremely 
beautiful  in  form  and  colour,  and  some 
of  the  larger  kinds  esteemed  as  articles 
of  food;  but  the  greater  part  are  small, 
and  some  veiy  minute.     The  true  truf- 
fles are  members  of  the  order,  and  so 
are  the  white  mildews,  such  a  pest  to 
the  hop- grower,  and  likewise  destruc- 
tive to  peas,  turnips,  peaches,  grapes, 
&c.    Another  member  grows  on  animal 
remains,  bones,  hair,   flannel,   &c.     6. 
Physomycctes  is    a    small    group,    one 
order  of  which  produces  a  black  velvet 
coat  on  leaves,  on  coffee,  orange,  and 
olive  plants.     The  vesicular  moulds  on 
paste,    decayed   fruit,    dung,    d-c,   are 
caused  by  another  order,  and  another 
is  produced  in  fermenting  liquors,  and 
like  substances. 

FUEMETY,  OK  FRUMENTY, 

Is  a  food  consisting  of  wheat,  boiled 
in  milk  with  raisins  or  currants,  and 
afterwards  flavoured  v/ith  spice. 

PUBROW. 

In  agriculture  the  cutting  made  by 
the  ])lough  in  ploughing  land ;  com- 
monly applied  to  the  line  of  earth 
thrown  up,  as  weU  as  to  the  channel  left 
behind. 

FURZE  (Ulex  europaatis). 

Known  equally  wcU  as  gorsc,  and  in 


Ftirze,  Composition  of. 

Scotland  as  whin,  grows  naturally  on 
sandy  and   gravelly  waste   lands,  and 
afibrds  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
some    of  the     best    coverts    for   ioxes. 
Rabbits,  too,  propagate  abundantly  on 
furze  commons.     A  considerable  reve- 
nue is  obtained  from   furze  on  waste 
lands  converted  to  fuel.     The  cottagers 
in  many  rural  districts  could   scarcely 
afford  fires  without  it,  and  the  faggots 
are  largely  employed  in  brick-burning. 
The   young  shoots   of  the   furze  jdant 
likewise   afford  a  succulent  and  nutri- 
tious cattle  food,  of  which  horses  are 
specially  fond.     In  North  Wales  they 
are  often  maintained  on  it,  almost  ex- 
clusively during  winter,  receiving  about 
4olbs.    daily   each    of  crubhed    young 
shoots.      The  same  crushed  substance 
has  been   found   equally  available   for 
dairy  cows,  and  sheep  are  likewise  said 
to  be  fond  of  it.     At  all  events  they  are 
glad  to  nibble  the  tops  from  growing 
plants   when    hard-kept    on    northern 
mountains    in  winter.     The    substance 
affords   such    an    acceptable    food    in 
winter  and   early  spring,    when  other 
green  produce  is  scanty,  that  many  have 
advocated  the  cultivation  of  the  jilant 
with  that   object ;  where  this  is   done 
at  all  extensively  a  furze  mill  is  neces- 
sary to    crush    the   harsh    and    prickly 
shoots.     Several  of  our  leading  imple- 
ment manufacturers  have  devised  mills 
for  the  purpose,  and  an  ordinaiy  cider 
mill  is  said  to  be  available  for  the  work 
after  the   apple  -  grinding  season   has 
passed. 
FURZE,  Composition  of. 

Professor  Blylhe,  of  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, Cork,  has  shown  tliat  furze  com- 
pares well  with  grass  and  clover,  in  the 
elements  of  nutrition  containeci.  AVe 
append  his  analysis  : — 

Fresh     Fresh       Fresh 
Furze.    Grass.     Cluvcr. 
Total  albuminous  or     lbs.        lbs.  lbs. 

flosli-formin,<r    sub- 


stances in  loolbs. ... 
Ditto,   respiratory  or 

heat     -    producing 

ditto,  in  ditto 
Oil  or  fatty  matter    .. 

Wood}-  fibre 

Mineral  matter(ashcs) 
AS'ater 


4.J      2  to    4      3  to   4 


^ 

10  to  13 

6  to  9 

2 

^  to  I 

i  to  1 

29 

10  to  13 

3  to  7 

4 

2  to  3 

I  to  3 

5^i 

60  to  80 

75  to  83 
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Furze  Culture. 


Professors  M'Calmont  and  Furlong 
have  given  the  subjoined  analysis  of  the 
mineral  composition  of  furze  : — 

M'Calmont.  Furlong. 

Potash it>'4i5  2o;i-, 

.Soda 8-23  6-75 

Lime    ...        ...        ...  i5'25  i6'So 

, Phosphates     of   lime 

and  magnesia,  &c...  24*34  ^g'lS 

Magnesia       8'3i  527 

Sulphuric  acid          ...      7'5o  6"07 

.Silica 572  544 

Chloride  of  sodium...  I2'oo  I2'j9 

PURZE  CULTURE. 

Sow  lolhs.  of  seed  per  acre  in  rows 
9  or  10  inches  apart  on  soil  worked  to  a 
fine  tiltli.  This  may  be  done  by  hand, 
by  the  worker  opening  a  shallow  drill 
with  a  hoe,  and  sowing  the  seed  therein, 
which  is  covered  by  the  earth  drawn 
out  of  the  next  drill.  This  maybe  per- 
formed at  about  6s.  an  acre.  The  months 
of  March  and  April  are  accounted  the 
best  sowing  season.  The  young  plants 
that  spring  up  will  not  be  fit  to  cut 
until  after  the  second  season  of  growth 
— the  autumn  of  the  following  year. 
Some  cut  them,  only  evcr^^  alternate 
rov,-,  leaving  the  other  until  the  follow- 
ing j'car,  and  continue  afterwards  the 
jiractice,  thus  giving  the  shoots  two 
years'  growth  ;  but  others  deem  it  un- 
nece.c.sary,  and  cut  the  whole  of  their 
furze  meadow  annually,  after  the  first 
two  years  required  for  its  maturity. 
The  shoots  are  in  their  best  state  for 
feeding  in  the  month  of  January. 

FYE,  OR  FEY. 

In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  to  clear  a 
ditch  or  dress  com. 

GADFLY. 

A  fly  that  stings  cattle,  called  also 
Erecse. 

GALEOPSIS  TETRAHIT. 

The  hemp  nettle,  so  called  from  a 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of 
liemp  ;  and  of  its  flowers  to  those  of  the 
ordinary  nettle.  The  plant  grows  in 
cornfields. 

GALIUIH. 

A  genus  of  plants  of  f-tellate  order, 


Galloway  Cattle. 


which  is  rather  extensive,  comprehend- 
ing goosegrass  and  cleavers,  the  white 
water  bed-straw,  the  smooth  heath  bed- 
straw,  the  yellow  bed-straw,  called  in 
some  districts  cheese-rennet  herb,  and 
a  number  of  other  varieties. 
GALLERIA  ALVEARIA 

Is  the  honey  moth  which  enters  bee- 
hives to  deposit  eggs.  The  progeny 
feed  on  the  honey  and  make  the  hive  so 
offensive  to  the  bees,  that  they  some- 
times forsake  it.  A  still  larger  and 
more  destructive  variety,  G.  ?neUoncUa, 
not  only  devour  the  honey  but  the 
comb. 

GALL  FLY. 

The  insjct  that  punctures  plants  and 
occasions  galls.  Cynips  querctis  in- 
tents is  the  species  which  causes  glo- 
bular red  excrescences  on  oak  leaves. 

GALL  NUTS. 

The  round  balls  that  get  developed 
on  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  incorpo- 
rates the  whole  of  its  nutriment,  while 
it  feeds  and  shelters  the  grub  within, 
which  in  time  eats  its  way  out,  leaving 
a  small  hole,  and  the  nut  becomes  a 
hard  bitter  substance.  Used  in  Asia 
!Minor  in  the  manufacture  of  ink. 

GALLOH. 

A  generally  recognised  British 
measure,  in  quantity  4  quarts  or  8 
pints. 

GALLOP. 

The  motion  of  a  horse  at  full  speed. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 


A  Scottish  breed,  krgcr  than  the 
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Galloway. 


Kyloes,  and  devoid  of  horns,  remark- 
ably docile  in  disposition.  A  favourite 
with  the  butcheis  of  the  metropolis  and 
the  graziers  of  Norfolk. 

GALLOWAY. 

A  designation  sometimes  applied  to 
horses  not  more  than  fourteen  hands 
high,  fit  for  riding.  The  term  is  used 
priiicii)ally  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England. 

GAMASHES. 

Short  spatterdashes  worn  by  plough- 
men. 

GAMBREL. 

A  Herefordshire  term  for  a  cart  with 
rails. 

GAME. 


Game  Fowls. 


1st  of  Februaiy  and  the  ist  of  Sep- 
tember ;  pheasants,  between  the  ist 
of  February  and  the  ist  of  October; 
black  game  (except  in  Devon,  Somer- 
set, and  the  New  Forest),  between  the 
loth  of  December  and  the  20th  of 
August,  and  in  the  excepted  districts 
between  the  loth  of  December  and  the 
1st  of  September  ;  grouse,  commonly 
called  red  game,  between  the  loth  of 
December  and  the  12th  of  August  ; 
bustards,  between  the  1st  of  March  and 
the  1st  of  September.  (}anie  may  be 
killed  by  any  one  who  has  taken  out  a 
game  license,  but  any  sportsman  is 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  trespass  who 
goes  on  land  for  the  purpose,  over 
which  he  has  neither  the  royalty  nor 
deputation  from  the  owner  of  the 
royalty.  By  the  Act  1 1  &  12  Vict,  c.29, 


By  the  statute  i  &  2  Will.  IV.  c.  32, 
game  is  defined  to  consist  of  hares, 
plieasants,  partridges,  gronse,  heath  or 
moor  game,  black  game,  and  bustards. 
Tiie  killing  of  lliese  nmst  take  place  in 
their  respective  seasons,  except  hares, 
which  may  be  Icilled  at  any  time.  Par- 
tridges may  not  be  killed  between  the 


farm-occupiers  are  allowed  to  kill  h  ires 
on  the  land  they  occupy,  if  they  have 
tlie  right  to  do  so,  without  taking  out 
a  game  liccns^  for  the  purpose. 

GAME  rOWLS. 

One  of  the  breeds  of  poultry  in  high 
estimation,    being   great    favourites  in 
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Qamekeeper. 


sporting  circles,  on  account   of  their 
pugnacious  disposition.    A  true  game 


cock  fears  no  enemy,  and  will  attack 
anythint;  and  evcr}'thing.  The  flesh  of 
game  fowls  is  of  exquisite  flavour,  and 
is  the  best  of  all  kinds  of  chiclcen  flesh 
for  table  uses.  The  hens  are  not  pro- 
lific layers. 

GAMEKEEPER. 

A  man  employed  to  preserve  game 
and  look  after  preserves.  It  is  a  part 
of  his  duty  to  watch  for  poachers,  often 
at  night,  and  to  detect  them,  if  pos- 
sible, in  their  predatory  pursuits. 

GAPES. 

A  disease  to  which  fowls  are  liable, 
often  attended  with  fatal  consequences, 
caused  by  a  worm  in  the  windpipe, 
which  causes  inflammation,  leading  to 
sufi'ocation.  Tiie  following  remedies 
have  been  devised  :  Introducing  oiled 
stiff-end  of  a  feather  into  the  throat, 
and  turning  it  round — the  worms  fre- 
quently adhere  to  the  feather,  or  are 
dislodged  and  expelled  by  the  birds 
themselves  in  sneezing ;  mixing  wine 
or  P^psom  salts  with  the  food ;  stripping 
a  feather,  except  half  an  inch  at  the 
top,  dipping  this  in  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, and  pressing  the  feather  through 
the  opening  of  the  windpipe  ;  giving  a 
little  spirits  of  turpentine  in  rice,  and 
afterwards  salt  and  water  to  drink  ; 
one  grain  of  calomel  made  up  into  a 
bread  pill,  and  afterwards  sulphur  mixed 
with  ginger. 

GARDEN. 

An  enclosed  piece  of  ground  appro- 


Garden. 


priatcd    to   the   production    cither  of 
flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables,  and  often 
to  all  three.     Few  persons   have  any 
choice  respecting  the  size  and  situation 
of  their  gardens.     They  have  a  certain 
limited  space,  and  can  only  make  the 
best  of  it.    The  aspect  may  be  towards 
any  point  of  the  compass,  and  the  shape 
after  no  known  pattern.     A  south  as- 
pect is  always  to  be  preferred,  and  a 
light,  rich  loam  for  the  nature  of  the 
soil.     But   the   mechanical  texture  of 
any  garden  may  be  made   hghter  or 
heavier  by  considerable   additions    of 
staple,   the   area  not  being  often   too 
extensive   to  render  such  work  a  stu- 
pendous undertaldng.    Plenty  of  water 
near  at  hand,  if  not  an  indispensable 
requisite,  is  a  great  help,  and  may  be 
made  one  of  the  most  pleasing  asso- 
ciations  of  the   place,    as  well   as   its 
greatest  ornaments,  if  spouted  from   a 
jet  d'eaic,  and  received  in  a  basin  with 
gold  and  silver  flsh  contained  therein. 
The  flower-garden  should  be  a  little  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  lawn,  if  there 
be  one  in  front  of  the  house;  but  if  the 
confined  space  will  not  allow  of  a  lawn, 
the  floral  productions  must  be  brought 
duectly  to  the  front.    The  kitchen  gar- 
den should  be  placed  behind  the  house, 
if   there   be   space,    or  if  not,   where 
most  out  of  sight.     The  fruit  garden 
may  come  on  either  side,  leading.  ])er- 
haps,  to  an  orchard  or  shrubbeiy,  and 
an  odd  corner  may  be  found  for  a  melon 
and  cucumber    ground.     All   airange- 
ment   must,  however,  depend  on   the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  area  to  be  laid- 
out    and    occupied.      Every    gardener 
knows  full  well  the  value  of  good  bro^\•n 
vegetable    mould,   such   as   good    spit 
dung  j-ields  the  second  year.    Whether 
for  flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables,  he  who 
desires   bountiful  productions   uses   as 
much  stable  and  pig-sty  manure  as  he 
can  lay  hands  on,  occasionally  softening 
the  weakness  of  the  soil  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  little  lime.     For  the  rest,  the 
state  of  the  garden  will  always  much 
depend  on  the  amount  of  care  and  at- 
tention bestowed  thereon.    The  kitchen 
garden,  when  out  of  sight  of  the  house, 
ought  always  to  be  enclosed  by  a  high 
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G-arden  Drill. 


wall,  if  possible,  of  bricks,  of  greatest 
height  on  the  north  side  and  least  on 
the  south.  ICven  rough  planks  or  boards 
will  be  better  than  nothing,  and  last 
man}'  5-ears,  affording  facilities  equally 
villi  brick  M'alls  for  the  training  of  fruit 
trees  thereto. 

GAKDEIT  DSILL. 

Small  liand  drills  have  recently  been 
devised,  which  are  found  of  great  ser- 
vice to  tb.e  gardener,  and  also  frequently 
on  the  farm  in  putting  seeds  in  ])atches 
where  the  plant  is  thin  or  absent. 

GAP.DENIHTG. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  hcahhy  or 
pleasing  pursuit  than  gardening,  in- 
vigorating both  to  mind  and  body,  and 
possessed  of  important  educating  in- 
fluences. To  the  more  skilled  and 
elevated  orders  of  rural  labourers,  it 
affords  a  splicre  by  studious  apj^Iication 
to  which  they  can  not  only  obtain 
liigher  rates  of  wages,  but  attain  to 
considerable  experience  as  to  the  habits 
of  plants,  and  the  beautiful  unfold ings 
of  nature  dis]5laycd  in  their  propaga- 
tion. And  as  a  means  of  recreation  to 
owners,  gardening  not  only  braces  the 
nerves,  and  imparts  a  healthful  glow 
to  the  bod)',  but  imparts  a  tb.ousand 
})leasing  emotions  to  the  inner  feelings, 
(iardening  should  always  be  followed 
on  system,  and  founded  on  strict  prin- 
ciples. In  the  kitchen-garden  a  narrow 
border  round  the  wall  should  be  de- 
voted to  seed-beds  and  nurseries  for 
seedling  plants  that  require  to  be 
raised  in  warm,  sheltered  spots  before 
l)eing  planted  out  into  the  beds.  If 
the  bortler  is  not  wholly  required  for 
the  purpose,  a  portion  may  be  anpro- 
l)riated  to  sweet  herbs,  medicinal  plants, 
and  oilier  useful  stock  vegetables.  The 
arrangement  and  cultivation  of  the 
l)cds  should  be  founded  on  the  principle 
of  growing  everytliing  in  rows  running 
north  and  south,  for  which  reason  the 
beds  sl'.ould  be  formed  in  that  dircclicn, 
that  tall-grov.'ing  crops  may  have  an 
equal  share  of  sunshine  on  either  side. 
Discarding  broadcast  cultivation,  and 
completely  adojiting  the  system  of 
groviing  everytliing  in  rows,  not  only 


Garden  Tools. 


gives  better  facilities  for  cleaning  and 
stimulating  crops  by  means  of  the  hoe, 
but  economises  space,  and  the  ready 
adaptation  of  succcssional  produce. 
Another  principle  should  hold  equal 
sway,  viz.,  never  to  allow  any  strip  to 
remain  i  lie  a  single  day  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  As  soon  as  one 
crop  is  out  either  sow  or  jnep.Te  for 
another.  The  land  never  grows  weary 
like  an  ovcx-wrought  animal,  but  will 
go  on  producing  more  and  more,  if 
only  supplied  with  ample  nutriment  for 
the  purpose.  Another  good  rule  is  to 
have  every  plot  or  bed  numbered,  by 
means  of  printed  figiu'cs  on  wooden 
j)egs  diiven  firmly  into  the  ground ; 
and  to  keep  a  record  of  the  croppings 
in  a  reference  book,  the  pages  of  which 
would  correspond  to  the  numbeis  of 
the  beds.  A  rotation  of  crops  is  like- 
wise advisable,  although  greater  liberty 
can  be  allowed  in  gardening  than  in 
farming.  Cabbages  should  not  follow 
members  of  the  same  family,  but  be 
alternate  with  legi^uiiinous  or  umbelli- 
ferous plants. 

GARDEN  TOOLS. 

The  French  s]5ade  by  many  gardeners 
is  preferred  to  the  English  spade,  being 
less  broad  in  the  iron  an  1  longer  in  the 
shaft.  A  digging  fork  is  often  better 
than  either.  Wheelbarrow,  ralcc,  hoe, 
dibble,  line,  mattock,  and  trowel  are 
indispensable.  A  transplanter,  with 
handles  at  one  end  and  a  couple  of 
semi-circular  blades  at  the  other,  which 
when  closed  form  a  hollow  cylinder,  is 
also  invaluable.  Mats  for  protection 
and  shading  jnirposcs,  a  set  of  hand- 
lights  or  bell  glasses,  and  two  or  three 
sash-frames  to  cover  hot  beds  and  cold 
pits,  form  another  series  of  requisites. 
Water  pots,  too,  must  be  provided  for 
watering  where  there  are  no  facilities 
for  using  gutta-percha  tubing  and  hose, 
which  latter  apparatus  should  always 
be  provided  where  it  can  be  adopted. 
Plenty  of  neat  slicks  of  difi'e:ent  sizes, 
both  to  support  dahlias,  standard  roses, 
&c  ,  as  well  as  for  scarlet  runners  and 
peas,  and  a  hammer,  nails,  and  shreds 
of  cloth  must  not  be  left  out  of  the 
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G-arlic  (Allium  sativum). 

catalogue.  Another  class  will  consist 
of  a  good  pruning-kiiife,  budcling-Icnife, 
small  saw,  bill-hook,  and  paii-  of  .'•licars. 
Then,  again,  there  must  be  a  small 
roller,  an  iron  sieve  or  two,  a  set  of 
flower  pots  and  pans,  and,  if  expense 
be  no  object,  a  lawn-mower,  if  other- 
wise, a  scythe.  To  these  must  be 
added  nets  for  preserving  fruit  or  wall 
trees,  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes, 
adapted  also  to  shelter  peach  and  apri- 
cot blossoms  in  spring,  and  baskets  and 
punnets  to  receive  the  produce  of  the 
garden  when  gathered. 

GARLIC  (Allium  sativum) 

Is  a  member  of  the  onion  family, 
cultivated  very  extensively  in  the  South 
of  Europe,  but  against  which  there  is 
great  prejudice  in  this  country.  The 
mature  bulb  separates  naturally  into 
ten  or  a  dozen  small  ones,  or  cloves,  as 
they  are  commonly  called.  These 
cloves  are  planted  for  reproduction  in 
the  autumn,  or  the  planting  may  bo 
deterred  until  February  or  March. 
They  should  be  set  an  inch  deep,  six 
inches  apart,  in  rows,  with  intervals  of 
nine  inclics;  warm,  rich  soils  are  most 
suitable. 

GAS-LIME. 

The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  of  gas  is 
abstracted  by  being  passed  through 
caustic  lime  in  a  purifier,  and  the  lime 
taken  from  the  purilier  after  having 
performed  this  work  is  termed  gas-lime. 
This  is  often  purchased  as  a  manure, 
but  is  more  adapted  to  clover  and 
grass  than  to  corn.  When  fresh,  it  is 
an  alkaline  sulphuret,  liable  to  injure 
vegetation,  but  by  exposure  to  the  air 
oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  it  becomes 
sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum.  It  will 
be  best  applied  to  land  in  the  latter 
state. 

GAS-TAR. 

This  is  abundantly  produced  from 
coal  in  its  distillation  from  gis,  as 
much  as  8  per  cent,  of  the  coal  going 
to  this  product.  It  is  used  as  a  paint 
to  preserve  rails,  posts  and  fences,  and 
the  walls  of  outliouscs,  and  is  likewise 
manufactured    into    na])htha,   coal-oil, 


Gaug-ing:  Rod. 


and  pitch.  Its  antiseptic  properties  also 
render  the  substance  available  for  the 
manufacture  of  deodorizers. 

GASTEROPHILTJS. 

An  order  of  flies  that  annoy  and 
injure  horses,  of  which  there  are  the 
horse-bot  fly,  that  lajs  the  nits  that 
appear  on  the  shouldeis  and  legs  of 
horses  in  summer,  and  several  hundred 
j  varieties,  called  the  red-tailed  horse- 
I  bot  lly,  the  red  horse-bot  fly,  and  the 
stoinach  horse  bot  lly. 

GAS-WATER 

Is  tlie  common  name  of  the  ammo- 
niacal  liquor  of  gis  works,  and  consists 
of  a  solution  of  carbonate  and  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  Farmers  having 
fields  contiguous  to  gas  works  purchase 
the  liquid  at  a  low  rate,  and  distribute 
it  on  their  land  by  means  of  liquid- 
manure  carts.  The  quantity  of  ammo- 
nia contained  varies  very  considerably, 
causing  1 00  gallons  to  be  equal  some- 
limes  to  I  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano,  and 
at  others,  to  2h  cwts.  It  will  not, 
consequently,  bear  the  expense  of  por- 
terage to  long  distances.  V>y  adding 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  to  the  liquor 
and  boiling  to  dryness,  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  ammonia  are  obtained. 

GATE. 

Farm  gates  are  of  all  shapes,  but  the 
most  general  size  is  about  9  feet  long 
and  4  feet  high,  and  tlie  best  approved 
form  is  rectangular  frame,  with  bars 
fitted  into  it  at  about  4  or  5  inches 
distance  from  one  another,  nearenou;;!i 
to  prevent  any  kinds  of  stock  fr(;m 
creeping  tlirough.  The  gate  may  be 
constructed  of  wood  or  iron,  or,  as 
frequently  is  the  case,  of  both  materials. 
It  should  be  well  hung,  so  as  not  to 
drag  on  the  ground,  to  open  freely  and 
fall  to  the  shutting  jjosilion  when 
ojicned  of  its  own  accord.  A  catch 
on  tlie  post  should  receive  the  latch 
and  detain  the  gate  firmly  closed  as  it 
swings. 

GAUGING  ROD. 

An  inslv.uncnt   used   in   measuring 
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Gavel. 


the  contenls  of  casks.  The  cider 
farmer  has  frequent  occasions  to  use 
it.  Purchasers  often  bring  their  own 
casl.s,  which  differ  widely  in  capacity, 
and  require  measurement. 

GAVEL. 

A  provincialism  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  for  mown  corn,  or  hay  raked 

into  rows. 

GAVEL-KIND, 

A  custom  whereby  the  lands  of  the 
Hither  are  equally  divided  at  his  death 
amongst  all  his  sons. 

GAVELOCK,   OR  GABLOCK. 

A  Norfolk  and  lilcewise  Northum- 
bciland  term  for  the  iron  bar  used  in 
putting  np  hurdles. 

GEE,  OR  GEHO. 

A  term  used  by  carters  and  wag- 
goners in  calling  to  their  horses  to 
move  faster. 

GEESE. 


These  give  less  trouble  than  any 
other  kind  of  poultiy  except  pigeons, 
but  are  most  profitably  kept  in  low- 
lying  pastures  and  meadows  with  ready 
access  to  water.  On  arable  farms  they 
pilfer  the  corn  crops  sadly,  not  merely 
confining  their  depredations  to  the  field, 
but  bringing  waste,  disorder,  and  havoc 
to  the  stackyard  by  pulling  entire 
sheaves  from  the  ricks.  Emden  geese, 
the  subject  of  the  illustration,  are  white, 
but  differ  very  slightly  in  habits,  size, 
and  quality  from  the  darker  grey 
British  geese.     The  Toulouse  goose  is 


Geese. 


much  larger,  but  not  otherwise  distinct, 
and  is  making  rapid  progress  in  this 
country,  being  Ijelieved  by  many  to  be 
the  most  valuable  of  breeds.  The 
China  goose,  another  modern  variety, 
does  not  make  equal  M'ay,  although 
reputed  as  an  abundant  layer.  The 
county  of  Lincoln  is  celebrated  for 
numerous  flocks  of  geese.  One  fann 
alone  has  been  knowTi  to  have  3000 
geese  at  a  time,  consuming  during 
the  season  100  quarters  of  oats.  The 
longevity  of  geese  is  noteworthy.  They 
do  not  arrive  at  greatest  usefulness 
until  three  or  four  years  old.  The  eggs 
are  less  numerous  and  the  layings  more 
irregular  before  that  time.  They  live 
often  to  the  age  of  30  years,  and  men- 
tion is  made  of  one  whose  life  extended 
to  70  years.  AVith  liberal  feeding, 
geese  commence  to  lay  as  early 
as  January,  but  Februaiy  is  the 
ordinary  period  for  commencement, 
when  an  egg  every  alternate  day  is 
ordinarily  produced,  until  there  are  ten 
or  twelve,  and  if  they  are  taken  away  as 
laid,  the  goose  may  go  on  until  there 
are  probably  nearly  thirty  eggs.  At 
han^est  time  she  will  commence  again, 
and  lay  as  many  in  autumn  as  spring. 
A  goose,  in  setting,  will  cover  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  of  her  own  eggs. 
The  period  of  incubation  is  30  days. 
Turkey-hens  answer  very  well  to  hatch 
goose-eggs,  but  the  domestic  fowl  is 
not  large  enough.  The  custom  of  eat- 
ing geese  at  Michaelmas  originated 
with  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  happened 
to  be  feeding  on  roast  goose  when 
she  received  tidings  of  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and 
in  commemoration  thereof  continued 
to  dine  on  the  same  dish  when  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  recurred.  But 
Christmas  is  the  usual  season  for  which 
geese  are  fattened  in  large  num- 
bers in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
usually  selling,  at  that  period,  at  about 
Ij.  per  lb.  Their  valuable  flesh  is 
not  the  sole  article  from  which  money 
is  made,  but  their  downy  feathers 
realise  to  the  careful  housewife  a  good 
round  sum.  The  practice  of  plucking 
live   geese  used  to  be  extensively  re- 
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Gelatine. 


sorted  to  by  small  farmers,  but  this 
unnatural  and  cruel  practice  is  getting 
obsolete. 

GELATINE. 

A  substance  separated  from  the 
bones,  skins,  tendons,  and  other  parts 
of  the  animal  body  by  boiling.  Glue 
and  size  are  different  forms  of  gelatine, 
and  isinglass  is  almost  pure  gelatine. 

GELDING. 

The  work  of  castrating,  or  depriving 
animals  of  the  power  of  generation. 

GELT. 

A  castrated  animal. 

GELT  COW. 

A  term  used  in  Cumberland  to  desig- 
nate a  diy  cow. 

GENISTA. 

The  botanical  denomination  of 
broom,  both  grccnwccd  or  dyers' 
broom  (G.  tinctoria)  and  petty  whin 
(G.  angUca),  and  a  low  shrub  found 
on  heath  commons 

GEOLOGY. 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth,  the  primary  and 
stratilied  rocks,  and  the  drifts  and 
layers  of  earthy  substances  with  which 
these  are  sometimes  covered.  The 
quality  and  nature  of  the  soil  is  often 
affected  vitally  by  the  underlying  rock, 
especially  wlien  the  latter  is  not  at  a 
great  depth  below  the  surface.  In 
valleys  and  at  the  bases  of  mountains 
no  land  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
surrounding  heights,  whose  denudings 
confer  artificial  coverings  of  more  or 
less  thickness. 

By  the  teachings  of  Geology  the 
agriculturist  is  not  only  enabled  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  peculiar  character- 
istics in  soils,  but  to  have  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  principles  which  govern 
the  formation  of  springs,  ajid  he  will 
know  where  and  when  not  to  tap  for 
them  better  than  the  less  informed.  It 
may  be  serviceable  likewise  in  exca- 
vating for  limestone.  The  crust  of  the 
narth.  as  fo-jnd  in  Great  Britain,  has 


Gimmer. 


been  divided  into  three  great  leading 
groups,  called  the  Primary,  Secondary, 
and  Tertiary  formations ;  the  more 
recent  diluvial  and  alluvial  depositions 
not  being  comprehended.  The  Primary 
rocks  consist  of  granite,  with  its  asso- 
ciated stratified  beds,  basalt,  trap,  and 
greenstone,  and  the  Silurian  beds.  The 
Secondary  formation  is  divided  into  the 
following  orders,  namcl}-,  the  Devon- 
ian, Carboniferous,  Permian,  New  Red 
Sandstone,  Lias,  Oolitic,  Wcalden,  and 
Cretaceous.  The  Tertiary  consists  of 
the  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene ; 
but,  as  found  in  this  country,  they  are  veiy 
local,  and  only  important  in  the  lower 
members.  The  basins  of  London  and 
I  lampshirebelong  to  the  Eocene  period, 
and  have  been  computed  into  three 
leading  divisions,  Bagshot  Sands,  Lon- 
ilon  Clay,  and  Plastic  Clay. 

GERMINATION. 

The  change  by  which  a  seed  bursts 
into  vitality  and  puts  forth  organs  of 
growth.  This  takes  place  by  seeds 
absorbing  moisture ;  those  of  certain 
plants  requiring  much  more  than  those 
of  others.  Air  also  is  necessary;  the 
reason  why  seeds  refuse  to  germinate 
if  buried  too  deep.  The  state  of  the 
temperature  has,  likewise,  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  matter.  Below  32"^  no 
seeds  can  vegetate ;  above  100"  the 
growing  principle  will  be  destroyed. 
From  40°  to  50''  may  be  taken  as  a 
favourable  temperature  for  the  germi- 
nation of  seed-grain,  but  those  of  cer- 
tain tropical  plants  require  it  from  70° 
to  80°.  Humboldt  has  pointed  out  that 
a  solution  of  chlorine  greatly  accelerates 
the  vegetation  of  seeds,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  restore  the  germinating  power 
to  those  that  have  apparently  lost  it, 
a  discovery  which  Bossingault  deems 
worthy  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
agriculturists. 

GILT. 

A  name  given  to   a  young   female 
pig- 
GIMMER. 

A  Scottish  and  North  of  England 
designation  for  a  female  sheep,  between 
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Ginnet. 


the  first  and  second  shearings.  In 
Lincohishirc  tlie  phraseology  has  un- 
dergone alteration  to  Ginibcr. 

GINNET. 

A  nag  or  mule. 
GLEANING. 

Picking  up  slrcucd  corn  left  in  the 
field  after  harvesting.  The  custom  of 
allowing  free  ingress  to  the  poor  for 
the  purpose  is  veiy  ancient,  which, 
joined  to  the  universality  of  the  prac- 
tice, has  caused  some  incorrectly  to 
suppose  it  possessed  of  the  force  of  a 
prescriptive  right.  In  the  eye  of  the 
law,  however,  gleaners  are  trespassers, 
although  few  f'.rmers  seek  the  unenvi- 
able notoriety  of  denying  the  privilege. 

GLEBE, 

Land  possessed  as  part  of  the  re- 
venue of  an  ecclesiastical  living  or 
benefice. 

glotv-tvoem:. 

A  small  luminous  grub. 

GLUTEN. 

A  substance  obtainable  from  wheat 
flour,  by  separating  the  starch ;  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  tenacity,  so  as 
to  admit  of  being  drawn  out  into  long 
flakes.  It  gives  to  flour  the  capacity 
of  being  formed  into  dough.  In  com- 
position it  resembles  albumen  and 
casein. 

GLYCERIA. 

A  name  once  given  to  several  species 
of  aquatic  and  other  grasses,  namclj', 
the  manna  grass,  which  is  a  frequent 
inhabitant  of  ponds  and  swampy  places, 
and  bears  foliage  very  early  in  spring, 
and  even  in  winter;  of  very  slight  value 
as  food  for  stock,  although  it  is  occa- 
sionally made  to  for.m  part  of  the 
herbage  of  water  meadows  with  that 
object.  In  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Poland  the  plant  is  cultivated  for  its 
seeds,  which  form  the  vuiinia  croup 
and  semolina  of  the  shops,  palatable 
and  I'.ighly  nutritious  farinaceous  food. 
The  short-seeded  sweet  water-grass 
has  shorter  seeds,  and  is  of  dwarfcr 


Goat 


growth,  and  is  fitted  for  somewhat  drier 
soils.  The  reedy  sweet  water-grass 
is  a  decided  aquatic,  and  deemed  liighly 
valuable  in  producing  both  summer  and 
winter  fodder,  ^\'llen  grown  on  the 
banks  and  small  islands  of  the  Thames, 
and  in  the  Fen  districts  on  the  east 
coast,  the  produce  is  mown  twice  a  year 
and  stacked  in  sheaves  as  hay.  The 
reflc-xed  sweet  water-grass  and  the  sea- 
side sweet  water-grass  are  also  species 
of  this  genus;  but  modern  botanists  give 
to  the  entire  class  a  different  order  of 
arrangement. 

GLYCYRP.HIZA  GLABRA 

Is  the  common  liquorice  plant,  which 
has  been  occasionally  cultivated  in  this 
country  as  a  field  crop. 

GNEISS. 

An  order  of  rocky  and  slat}'  sub- 
stance, composed  of  felspar,  mica,  and 
quartz.  The  varieties  are  numerous, 
being  sometimes  analogous  to  granite 
in  texture,  and  in  others  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  mica  scliist.  It  is 
the  oldest  of  the  metamorphic  rocks 
and  comes  nearest  in  character  to 
granite. 

GOAF. 

A  rick  of  corn  laid  up  in  a  barn. 

GOAT. 

An  animal  holding  a  place  between 
the  sheep  and  deer ;  lit  for  mountainous 
tracts  and  waste  lands.  It  has  been 
termed  the  "poor  man's  cow,"  from 
goats  being  sometimes  kept  by  cot- 
tagers for  the  su])p]y  of  milk.  A  good 
goal  should  yield  a  (juart  of  milk  at  a 
milking,  and  the  milkings  should  be 
performed  three  times  a-d.'iy,  owing  to 
a  want  of  capacity  in  the  udder  to 
hold  a  large  store.  The  female  takes 
the  buck  in  December,  and  produces 
in  April,  bearing  two  r.nd  sometimes 
three  kids  at  a  time.  These  killed  at 
about  one  week  old  are  delicately 
flavoured  and  much  esteemed.  The 
goat  feeds  on  coarse  herbage  that  other 
animals  reject,  and  is  cheaply  kept  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  heath  commons 
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Gold  Finch. 


Being  an  exceedingly  mischievous 
animal,  however,  free  license  to  roam 
at  large  cannot  always  be  accorded  it. 
Goats  are  often  kept  tethered,  and  are 
bure  both  to  thrive  better  and  produce 
more  milk  than  when  allowed  perfect 
freedom  to  roam  at  large.  Cheese 
and  butter  r-iade  from  goats'  milk  are 


Gold  of  Pleasure  (Camelina  sativa). 

GOLD  CUPS. 

A  provincial  name  for  butter-cups,  or 
wild  ranunculus,  v»hich  abound  so 
generally  in  pastures. 

GOLD  OP  PLEASURE  (Camelina 
sativa). 

This     ariHunl  is  grown  in  Englar.d 


seldom  free  from  a  disagreeable  flavour, 
but  the  milk  itself  is   excellent  and  ex- 
tremely digestible. 
GOLD-FINCH. 

A  singing  birtl,  often  kept  in  a  cage ; 
SO  named  from  his  golden  colour. 


chiefly  as  a  weed,  which  grows  mostly 
amongst  flax,  and  is  probably  imported 
with  the  seed.  Extensive  crops  of  it 
are,  however,  laised  on  the  Continent, 
being  of  the  order  of  plants  producing 
oil-bearing  seeds. 
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Gold  Seed. 

GOLD  SEED. 

A  provincial  name  for  the  seed  of 
crested  dog's-tail  grass,  on  account  of 
its  yellow  colour. 

GOOSEBEKEY. 


This  useful  garden  fmit  desen-es  to 
be  more  extensively  cultivated.  The 
best  sorts  are  the  Aston  Hepburn 
Yellow,  a  richly  flavoured,  small, 
downy  fruit  ;  Crav/ford's  Seedling,  a 
medium,  white,  fine-flavoured  variety  ; 
Dreadnought,  a  medium-sized  light- 
green  ;  Early  Sulphur,  a  medium,  pale 
yellow,  vcr}-  early  kind  ;  Clinton  Green  ; 
Green  Corduroy,  a  downy,  medium, 
thin-skinned  bcriy ;  Green  Gage  ;  Green 
Walnut ;  Langley  Park  Green  ;  Leger- 
demain, a  whitish  green,  downy,  and 
very  thin-skinned ;  Jubilee,  small,  round, 
hairy,  dull-red,  late  variety;  Overall,  a 
large,  do\^iiy,  whitish-green  kind  ; 
Piatt's  White,  small  beiry;  Porcupine, 
small,  white,  and  very-  haiiy,  of  rich 
flavour,  and  hangs  late  ;  Prince  Albert, 
large  fruit,  round,  downy,  deep  dull 
red ;  Roseberr}-,  small,  round,  lively 
green ;  Red  Champagne,  small,  haiiy, 
dark  dull  red  ;  Royal  Wliite,  medium, 
downy  light  green ;  Sulphur,  early, 
bright  yellow,  rich  medium  \ariety ; 
White  Fig,  small,  smooth,  rich  fniit ; 
Whitesmith,  large,  downy,  greenish 
white ;  White  Rasjjbeiry,  a  small, 
smooth,  light-green,  early  variety. 

GOOSEFOOT, 

A  provincial  name  for  certain  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  chcno- 


Gosling-. 


pods,  because  of  a  fanciful  resemblance 
between  their  leaves  and  the  webbed 
feet  of  geese.  They  appear  mostly 
in  miry  ground. 

GOOSEGEASS  (Galium  aparine). 

Also  called  clivers  or  cleavers;  a 
common  plant  in  hedgerows  and  waste 
places,  bearing  a  white  flower. 

GOOSE-TONGUE    (Achillea  Ptar- 
mica). 

A  plant  said  to  be  grateful  to  sheep, 
often  met  with  in  cottage  gardens;  will 
only  grow  in  deep,  rich  soils. 

GOKCOCK. 

A  provincialism  for  the  ^Moor-cock. 

GORSE. 

Another  name  for  fuize. 

GOSHAWK. 


A  ha^\•k  of  a  large  kind. 

GOSLING. 

A  young  goose.  When  fresh  hatched 
goslings  are  weakly  at  first,  and  should 
be  left  nil  night  undisturbed,  under 
their  mother  in  the  nest.  A  home  pad- 
dock, or  orchard,  with  short,  sweet 
grass,  and  with  access  to  water,  is  the 
best  place  for  the  brood ;  but  if  the 
weather  be  severe  an  outhouse  wouM 
be   preferable,   where  plenty  of  green 
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Gourds. 


food  should  be  supplied.  As  soon  as 
jjoslings  ^vill  eat  com,  they  should  have 
it  abundant])',  ^vith  boiled  rice  as  an 
alterative.  In  three  months  after  leav- 
ing the  shell  a  young  goose  may  be 
made  fit  for  the  spit. 

GOTJKDS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  vegetable 
marrow  these  in  Great  Britain  may  be 
regarded  as  plants  rather  for  ornament 
than  of  use.  A  vine  takes  up  much 
space,  but  with  luxuriant  foliage  and 
magnificent  fruit  is  extremely  decora- 
tive. Among  the  most  celebrated 
ornamental  gourds  are  the  Potiron 
Jaune,  or  ^[ammoth  ;  the  Orange 
Gourd;  the  Pear-fruited  Gourd;  while 
the  Snake,  tlic  Club,  the  Crookneck, 
the  Bottle,  and  the  Turk's  Cap,  are 
singular  objects,  all  bearing  resem- 
blances in  accordance  w\\X\  their  names. 

GOUT-'WEED  {^g-opodiiim  poda- 
graria). 

A  pest  in  newly  broken  soil ;  patches 
of  it  choke  grass. 

GOWK, 

A  name  given  to  the  cuckoo. 

GRAETING. 


Grasses. 


The  art  of  transfeiring  the  scion  of 
one  tree  to  the  branch  of  another  for 
incorporation  and  future  growth  is  veiy 
ancient,  and  has  alwavs  been  accounted 


one  cf  the  most  powerful  agencies  for 
improving  the  fruit-bearing  species. 
Worthless  varieties  may  have  the  most 
valuable  kinds  of  their  own  order 
engrafted  on  their  stocks.  In  some 
few  instances  plants  of  difierent  orders 
may  be  made  to  propagate  a  foreign 
species  ;  thus  scions  from  a  pear 
tree  may  be  made  to  grow  on  both  the 
mountain-ash  and  the  white  thorn. 
The  method  of  grafting  most  commonly 
adopted  is  performed  in  the  spring, 
just  when  the  bark  begins  to  run.  A 
young  healthy  scion,  with  three  or  four 
well-formed  buds  is  cut  away  slanting 
to  the  extent  of  about  two  inches,  at 
the  lower  end.  The  branch  to  receive  the 
graft,  having  pre^•iously  been  deprived 
of  the  to]nvood,  must  then  be  cut  into, 
so  that  tlie  slanted  end  of  the  graft  may 
dovetail  into  the  aperture,  and  the  bark 
of  both  meet  intimately  together.  The 
two  are  then  bound  tightly  together 
vdth  worsted,  and  a  coating  of  well- 
tempered  clay  imposed  in  close  cement 
around.  In  about  six  weeks  or  two 
months  the  union  gives  evidence  of 
ha^■ing  been  consummated  in  the  scion 
making  growth. 

GRANARY. 

A  storehouse  for  corn.  The  farmer's 
difficulty  is  to  obtain  one  perfectly 
exempt  from  the  incursions  of  rats  and 
mice.  A  small  boarded  chamber,  built 
on  stocks  or  low  pillars  is  a  favourite 
device. 

GRANITE. 

A  stone  valuable  for  its  extreme  hard- 
ness and  beauty. 

GRASSES. 

Strictly,  in  a  botanical  sense,  these 
consist  alone  of  the  natural  order 
Gramineoe,  but  sedges  and  rushes  are 
often  comprehended  in  unscientific  par- 
lance ;  whLe  the  agiiculturist,  without 
any  satisfactoiy  reason,  adds  thereto 
a  large  number  of  field  plants,  such 
as  the  clover,  trefoils,  sainfoin,  &c.,  and 
agincultural  writers,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuitv,  have  divided  all  such  food- 
giving  i)lants  of  tlie  farm  into  two 
classes,   natural    grasses   and   artificial 
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glasses.  The  celebrated  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford and  liis  talented  _i;ardener  at 
"VVoburn,  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  ■were  the 
first  gieat  experimenters  into  the  nature 
and  respective  values  of  the  natural 
grasses.  The  result  of  their  labours 
Avas  given  to  the  -world  in  1824,  and 
*'  Sinclair  on  the  Grasses,"  is  still  the 
standard  -work  whence  all  agiicultural 
v,-ritcrs  draw  their  conclusions.  This, 
h.owever,  formed  the  foundation  for  a 
truly  valuable  study  cairied  on  unre- 
mittingly ever  since;  and  the  best  sorts 
of  gi-asses,  adapted  to  different  soils, 


Grass  Seeds,  Prices  of. 

may  now  be  very  clearly  ascertained. 
In  laying  down  land  to  permanent  pas- 
ture, it  has  been  conclusively  ascertained 
that  a  mixture  of  a  considerable  number 
of  kinds  will  yield  a  much  greater 
amount  of  produce  than  by  sowing  only 
two  or  three  varieties.  This  well-ascer- 
tained fact  has  led  to  the  veiy  excellent 
practice  of  improving  the  herbage  and 
yield  of  old  worn-out  pastures  by  v.-ell 
scarifying  their  surface,  covering  it  v/ilh 
a  thick  mould-dressing,  and  sowing  there- 
on good  mixtures  of  permanent  grass- 
seeds,  afterwards  bushed  or  rolled  in. 


G-PvASS  SEEDS,  PP.ICE3  OP. 

The  foUowhig  is  taken  from  a  recent  catalogue  issued  from  a  leading  seed 
house : — 

Botanical  h'anic. 


Aci.iica  millefolium 

Agrostis  alba         

stolonifora 

Aira  csespitosa       

flexuosa  

Alopecurus  pratensis 
Anthoxanthum  odoratum 
Animophila  arcnaria 
Avcna  clatior         

flavcscens 

Brachypodium  s)lvaticum 
Cynosurus  Cristatus 
Dactylis  glomerata 
r'estuca  duriuscula 

^— —  clatior 

■    Hallerii       

Iieterophylla 

— — -  loliacca       

ovina  

pratensis     

rubra  

tcnuifolia 

Glyceria  aquatica 

fluitans        

Holcus  lanatus      

I-oliura  italicum     

perenne      

■  sempervircns        ... 

Lotus  corniculatus 


^ledicago  lupulina 
Piialaris  arundiiiacca 
Plilcum  pratensc   ... 
Plantag-o  lanccolata 

Poa  annua 

memoralis 

seniijc; 

• pratensis 

trivialis 

I'rifolium  Iiybriilum 
— ^— —  medium    ... 

minus 

pratense  ... 

'■■       —  repcns      ,.. 


English  Nc.mc. 

Yarro-i)        

Maisli  Bent  Crass  , 

piortn  Grass         ...         .,. 

Tttfted  Hair  Grass        

tyavy  Hair  Grass  

A/cattmu  Fo.xta il  Grass 

S'lVcet  Vernal  Grass       

Sea  Reed,  or  Mat  Grass 

7 all  Oat  Grass 

Y'ellorv  Oat  Grass  

11 'coil  Bescue  Grass        

Bag^s tail  Grass 

Cocksfoot  Gz-ass 

Hard  Fescue  Grass        

Tall  Bcsct-e  Grass  

Halter'' s  Fescue  Grass 

Various- leaf  Fcsnie  Giass 
Rye  G}ass-like  Fescue  Grass... 
.Sheep's  Fescue  Grass     ... 
Meado7v  Fescue  Grass 

Creep  in  f(  Fescue  Grass  ... 
Fine-leaf  Fescue  Grass 

J  Va  ter  Street  Gr.iss        

Floating S7ueet  Glass 

M'oolly  Soft  Grass  

Italian  Rye  Gra:s  

J\'rcnuial  Rye  Grass     

Ffert^reen  Rye  Grass 

Bi  rdsfoot  7  refoil  

Lnr:.;er  liirjsfoot  '1  rej'uii 

Common  Trefoil 

Reed  Canary  Grass         

Timothy  Grass 

Ril)  Grass  ... 
Annual  Meado7i<  Grass 
M'ood  Meado'.v  Grass     ... 
F.'i'cr'^reen  Meoi/oic  Grass 
Smooth-stalhd  .Mead.nr  Cms 
RouKli-stalked  Mradozu  Grass 

/]  hike  Hybrid  Clover 

Prrriinial  Co-lV  Grass 

I\.\l  .'^niklins       

Red  Clover  

M'hite  DutckChver     


Per  lb.— s. 
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GRASS  SEEDINGS. 

Permanent  glass  seeds  may  be  either 
sown  in  spring  or  autumn,  the  periods 
being  limited  to  the  months  of  March, 
April,  May,  August,  and  September. 
It  is  best  to  make  two  mixtures  of  the 
seeds,  the  large  in  one  and  the  small 
in  another,  and  thus  make  two  sowings 
over  the  land ;  about  two  bushels  of 
large  seeds  per  acre  being  allowed  (o 
one,  and  12  lbs.  of  small  seeds  to  the 
other.  The  object  of  this  is,  of  course, 
the  more  perfect  distribution  of  the 
seed.  Grass  seeds  must  not  be  buried 
only  just  beneath  the  surface,  and  the 
operation  should  be  conducted  either 
with  a  roller  or  bush-harrov.'. 

GRASSTJia:. 

Scotch  phraseology  for  pajTi-.ent  to 
landlord  on  entering  a  farm. 

grAtten. 

A  Sussex  provincialism  for  stubble. 

GRAZIER. 

A  feeder  of  cattle. 

GREEDS. 

A  Kent  term  for  long  manure  in  the 
farm -yard. 

GREENTINCH. 


Greenstone. 


A  bird  often  seen  in  hedges.   Words- 
worth thus  sings  of  him  : — 

"  Wv  sip;lit  lu^  dazzles,  half-docoivcs, 
A  bird  so  like  the  dancing^  leaves, 
Tlien  flits,  and  from  the  cottage  eaves 
Pours  forth  his  song  in  gushes." 


GREEN  MANURING. 

A  term   applied   to  the  practice  of 
ploughing  in  green  crops  for  manure, 
and  likewise  to  the  application  of  sea- 
weed in  its  green  state,  to  be  turned 
into  the  soil  for  decomposition.     The 
latter  mode   can   only  be  resorted  .to 
near   the   coast,  and  the   profit  to   be 
realized  depends  entirely  on   the   cost 
of  collection.     But  green  crops  may  be 
raised   anpvhere,  for  the  special  pur- 
pose  of  incorporating  them  with   the 
soil  when  grown ;  but  these  in  general 
are  too  valuable  as  food  for  live  stock, 
to  be  economically  appropriated  to  the 
purjiose.    Red  clover  is  very  extensively 
cultivated,  specially  to  provide  a  manure 
for  the  wheat  crop  in  the  United  States, 
but  few  farmers  in  this  country  would 
dream  of  devoting  such  excellent  pro- 
duce to  the  object  in  view.     The  same 
objection  applies  to  Italian  lye  grass, 
rape,  tares,  and  turnips.     They  are  fre- 
quently more  valuable  to  the  farmer  as 
food  for  stock,  than  the  corn  crop  itself 
would  be  they  are  intended  to  nourish 
by   being   incorporated  with   the    soil. 
It  must  be  evident,  then,  that  the  system 
in  this  country  must,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  restricted  to  ploughing  in  the  class 
of  quick-growing  plants,  such  as  mustard 
and  buckwheat,  which  arc  not  in  them- 
selves equally  valuable  as  gi-een  food, 
and  do  not  take  up  any  length  of  time 
or   cost   much   in   production.      Many 
broad    breadths   on   most   fai"ms,   novv' 
accustomed  to  remain  idle  six  weeks  in 
spring,  summer  or  autumn,  might  be 
profitably  sown  to  mustard,  with  the 
view  of  ploughing  the  produce  in   to 
benefit  the  succeeding  cro'p.     The  gain 
thereby   is    most    momentous,    for   the 
broad  leaves  of  the  mustard   feed  on 
and  appropriate  to  the  structure  of  the 
plant  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  best  period  of  ploughing  in  gieen 
crops  is  just  as  they  are  entering  into 
the  bloom. 

GREENSTONE. 

A  rock  of  the  traj)  formation,  con- 
sisting of  hornblende  and  felspar,  nearly 
equally  disseminated. 
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Greyhound. 


Grouse. 


GRETHOUND. 


A  tall,  fleet  dog,  extensively  in  re- 
quest for  chasing  hares.  The  hound 
used  in  coursing  matches.  Good  grey- 
hounds, that  have  distinguished  them- 
selves, are  valuable  and  sell  for  high 
prices.  ;^ioo,  ;f  150  or  ;(f200  for  a  flyer 
being  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
figure. 

GRIEVE. 

A  Scotch  designation  for  the  over- 
seer on  a  farm. 

GRIST. 

A  supply  of  com  to  be  gi'ound  info 
meal.  Small  flour  mills  in  rural  dis- 
tricts arc  commonly  called  grist  mills, 
because  a  large  portion  of  the  business 
conducted  in  them  is  grinding  grists  for 
farmers,  cottagers,  and  country  house- 
holds, for  home  baking. 

GROMWELL    (Lithospermum   ar- 

vense). 

A  true  agrarian  weed. 

GROTJNDRENT. 

Rent  paid  for  the  privilege  of  build- 
ing on  the  ground  of  another  person. 

GROUNDSEL  {Senecio  vulgaris). 

A  plant  more  of  a  garden  than  a 
farm  weed,  and  of  some  slight  service 
as  food  for  poultrj'. 


GROUSE. 

The  various  orders  of  beautiful  birds 
which  Linnaus  associated  in  one  genus, 
under  the  name  of  tetraro^  included 
even  partridges  and  quails  ;  but  modeni 
science  has  not  endorsed  this  airange- 
ment,  and  one  leading  group  of  grouse 
alone  is  held  to  be  tetraro,  while  to  the 
ptarmigan,  red  giouse  or  moor  game, 
&c.,  the  generic  title  of  lagopiis  has 
been  given.  The  former  are  forest 
grouse  that  take  refuge  in  deep-wooded 
glens,  feeding  on  the  tender  shoots  of 
pines,  the  buds  of  the  birch  and  alder, 
and  the  berries  of  the  arbutus  and 
various  other  trees.  Two  species  of 
this  genus  have  been  accounted  indi- 
genous to  the  British  isle,  namely,  black 
grouse  and  the  capercailzie,  or  cock-of- 
the  wood.  To  find  the  latter,  however, 
at  the  present  day  w-e  should  have  to 
go  to  Sweden  or  Norway.  Indiscrimi- 
nate and  wanton  slaughter,  joined  to  an 


unremitting  system  of  harassment,  has 
quite  extirpated  it  from  this  countrj-. 
The  loss  is  iircparablc,  for  this  noble 
bird  is  undoubtedly  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  the  entire  grouse  tri])e. 

Moorland  or  mountain  giouse  of  the 
genus  lagopiis  contains  two  well-known 
varieties  indigenous  to  Britain;  these 
are  the  common  ptarmigan  and  red 
grouse  or  moor  game.  'Ihe  ptarmi- 
gans are  found  on  the  Scotch  moun- 
tains, wl^.cre  they  feed  on  berries 
and  heath  shoots,  leaves,  buds,  &c. 
I  In  the  winter  they  burrow  beneath  the 
snow  both  for  food  and  shelter.  The 
ptarmigan  changes  its  jilumage  from  a 
yellow  or  light  bro\\-n,  barred  with  zig- 
zag lines  of  black  in  summer,  to  pure 
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white  Avith  a  black  lining  on  the  outer- 
tail  feathers,  in  ■winter.  The  red  <jroiise, 
or  moor  game,  is  in  colour  a  rich  ches- 
nut,  bancd  with  black,  and  undergoes 
no  change,  like  the  ])tarmigan,  in 
winter.  They  feed  on  cranberries, 
bilberries  and  various  other  moorland 
fmits,  and  likewise  on  tlie  tender 
shoots  of  heath.  The  pairing  com- 
mences in  Januaiy,  and  the  female 
deposits  her  eggs,  in  number  about  ten, 
in  a  shallow  bed  among  the  heath. 
The  male  bird  attends  on  her,  and  like- 
wise assists  with  assiduity  in  guarding 
the  young  brood  after  being  hatched. 
Different  broods  afterwards  unite  and 
form  large  packs,  which  roam  the  high 
moorlands,  and  are  only  with  difficulty 
ajiproached. 

GROUSE   COVERTS. 

These  let  for  the  season,  and  yield 
enormous  rentals,  compared  to  what 
the  moors  were  accustomed  to  realize 
in  former  times.  City  merchants  and 
clerks  now  club  together  in  parties  of 
20  or  30,  and  by  subscribing  from  10/. 
to  15/.  each  are  enabled  to  take  a  moor 
for  joint  occupation  and  pastime. 

GROUSE  SHOOTING. 

Tlie  season  for  killing  red  grouse 
commences  on  the  I2lh  of  August,  and 
lasts  until  the  loth  of  December.  For 
black  game  it  does  not  commence  until 
the  20th  of  August,  but  closes,  lilicwise, 
on  the  lolh  of  December.  The  latter 
species  is  protected  by  the  Game  Laws 
still  later,  viz.,  until  ist  of  September, 
in  the  AVest  of  England,  but  such  re- 
striction is  almost  needless,  as  the  bird 
is  rarely  found  an)-^vhere  in  the  Biitish 
Isles,  but  in  the  most  inaccessible  re- 
gions of  the  Scottish  Higlilands,  and 
even  there  it  is  getting  veiy  scarce.  To 
fag  after  black  game  through  the  stiff 
heath  in  hot  weather  has  been  justly 
termed  the  hardest  of  sporting  labour. 
The  si/;e  of  the  black  cock  is  about  that 
of  a  common  bani-door  fowl,  and  the 
female  is  about  one-third  smaller  than 
the  male. 

Red  grouse  are  abundant  on  the 
Scotch  hills,  and  still  plentiful  in  the 


Grouse  Shootiugr. 


counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land and  Durham,  and  parts  of  York- 
shire, Cheshire,  Derbyshire  and  Lanca- 
shire, but  considerably  less  numerous 
than  they  were  thirty  years  since. 
Grouse  sliooting,  in  foct,  has  become 
such  a  fashionable  summer  amusement 
since  the  late  Prince  Consort  exhibited 
his  fondness  for  the  pastime,  for  which 
he  was  renowned,  that  crowds  now 
habitually  go  northwards  in  August, 
where  only  a  select  few  once  disturbed 
the  heather.  What  with  this,  and  the  in- 
vention of  breech-loaders, the  grouse  have 
but  poor  chances  of  escape  now-a-days. 
Harry  Hieover  says :  "  Let  us  hope  that 
packs  of  gi'ouse  are  like  shoals  of  her- 
rings, not  to  be  visibly  diminished  by 
any  quantity  killed.  Should  it  not  be 
so  peradventure  shortly,  the  grouse- 
shooter  will  rise  some  tine  morning  and 
find  he  has  nothing  left  to  shoot  at."' 

It  is  not  all  this  desire  to  be  in  the 
fiishion,  however,  that  makes  the  Avild 
moorland  so  attractive  a  place  in  the 
middle  of  August.  To  breathe  the 
mountain  air  is  alone  a  luxury  worth 
striving  after  by  all  who  can  possess  it. 
But  A\-hcn  this  is  combined  with  an 
ardent  thirst  in  sport,  no  enjoyment  can 
equal  treading  the  heather  in  the  com- 
])any  of  an  intimate  friend,  each  having 
a  couple  of  pointers  at  his  sen'ice. 
Good  dogs  are,  in  themselves,  excellent 
companions  for  the  moors.  Nothing 
can  possibly  give  a  sportsman  more 
gratification  than  when  his  favourite 
l)ointer  exliibits  a  rare  faculty  of  scent, 
and  leads  him  well  up  to  the  game,  and 
nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
]iiore  provoldng  than  when  the  covies 
fly  up  and  escaj^e  without  the  slightest 
indication  of  their  proximity  being  given 
by  the  quadiupcds.  This  is  Avhy  such 
high  prices  are  paid  by  those  who  can 
afford  it,  for  really  good  pointers  and 
setters,  some  of  which  change  hands  at 
from  fifty  to  sixty  guineas. 

"While  many  a  novice  frequenting 
the  moors  blazes  away  all  day  but  bags 
nothing,  a  good  shot  generally  knows 
when  he  cnn  kill  his  bird,  and  seldom 
takes  aim  if  he  has  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  rcs'ilt.     The  inexpert  are  apt 
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Gryllotalpa  Vulgaris. 

to  fire  into  the  covey  as  soon  as  it  is  up, 
without  papng  the  slightest  particular 
attention  to  any  single  member  of  it. 
Such  persons  wound  a  great  many,  and 
occasionally  bring  do^ra  a  stray  one 
or  two  by  accident.  But  the  crack 
artiste  is  ahvays  cool  and  deliberate, 
and  never  misses  unless,  availing  himself 
of  his  adroitness,  he  should  venture  to 
take  a  remarkably  long  or  awkward 
shot  under  circumstances  the  common 
lierd  would  deem  it  useless  to  make 
the  attcmjit.  Even  in  such  cases  he 
seldom  fails,  however,  as  his  cultivated 
instinct  seldom  plays  him  false  as  to 
the  certainty  of  success. 

GRYLLOTALPA  VULGARIS 

Is  the  tech.nical  name  for  the  mole- 
cricket,  which  burrows  under  ground, 
sometimes  thereby  committing  seiious 
depredations  in  cornfields  and  market 
gardens. 

GUANO. 

This  substance,  nov/  so  well-known 
for  its  high  fertilizing  eftects  as  a  manure, 
is  the  dung  of  sea  fowl,  deposited  from 
the  most  distant  ages  in  the  islands  of 
t'le  South  Pacific,  where,  from  the  ab-  , 
seace  of  rain,  it  is  calculated  to  remain  ' 
for  any  indefinite  period  without  fer- 
mentation or  decomposition.  The 
l'erj\'ian  Goveniment  has  made  an  im- 
mense revenue  out  of  the  guano  trade 
since  the  value  of  the  substance  came 
to  be  well  ascertained.  And,  from  the 
fact  of  no  other  guano  having  been  dis- 
covered in  large  quantities  elsewhere  so 
rich  in  nitrogen  as  Peruvian  guano,  the 
monopoly  has  remained  unassailed,  or, 
in  other  v>ords,  the  sellers  have  been  | 
enabled  to  command  the  rate  of  value. 
This  has  risen,  from  time  to  time,  from 
/■q  up  to_^i3  los.  per  ton,  the  whole- 
sale price  to  merchants  in  quantities  of 
not  less  than  thirty  tons.  Search  has 
continually  and  unremittingly  been 
made  for  other  guanos,  and  not  entirely 
unsuccessfully,  but  the  greater  portion 
of  these  v.xre  found  on  analysis  to  pos- 
sess an  agricultural  value  far  below  that 
^f  I'cruvian  guano,  loo  parts  of  which 
iii."y  be  said  to  r.veragc  from  1 7*25  to 


Guinea  Fowl. 


i'7'50  of  ammonia,  whereas  the  other 
leading  varieties  yet  introduced  have 
averaged  of  that  substance  about  as  fol- 
lows:— Ichaboe  guano  from  4-3  to  9-5  ; 
Patagonian,  from  f6o  to  468 ;  Sal- 
dahna  Bay  guano,  from  o-2o  to  2'49. 
The  sole  reason  of  this  deficiency  in 
ammonia  is  attributable  to  the  deposits 
having  been  all,  more  or  less,  subjected 
to  fermentation,  owing  to  not  being 
entirely  exempt  from  rainfall.  It  is 
only  within  the  tropics,  in  those  islands 
where  rain  never  falls,  that  guano  pre- 
servation goes  on  unimpaired,  from 
years  to  cycles  of  time,  even  to  most 
distant  ages.  The  whole  of  these  in- 
ferior guanos,  and  many  others  that 
have  been  imported,  are  richer  in  phos- 
phates than  Peru\ian,  and  as  such  have 
their  own  value  of  from  £(i  to  ^8  per 
ton,  in  competition  with  bones  and 
superphosphate,  but  farmers  usually 
require  to  purchase  ammonia  in  guano, 
and  substances  alone  capable  of  impart- 
ing that  element  abundantly  to  the 
roots  of  plants  can  maintain  high  com- 
mercial rates. 


GUDGEOiJ. 


A  fresh-water  fish,  numerous  in  some 
of  the  rivers  in  England.  Its  flesh  is 
firm,  well-iiavoured,  and  easily  digested. 
It  was  highly  esteemed  both  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

GUESSSD  EWES. 

A  Lincolnshire  tenn  for  ewes  not 
seasonably  in  lamb. 

GUINEA  FOWL. 

So-called  from  its  supposed  native 
countr}' — Guinea.  Both  fTesh  and  eggs 
are  of  a  veiy  rich  flavour.  As  a  table 
bird,  tlie  Guinea  fowl  is  the  only  real 
substitute  for  game,  and  is  pnzed  as 
such  after  the  game  season  is  over. 
These  birds  arc  also  abundant  layers. 
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Guiuea  Pig-. 


They  will  laj-  daily  for  the  j^reatcr  ]iait 
of  the  summer,  but,  unfortunately,  they 
always  refuse  to  deposit  their  eggs  at 


home,  but  go  astray  to  seek  nests  in 
places  where  they  are  often  stolen,  or 
\vhere  never  discovered.  These  birds 
are,  indeed,  remarkably  wild,  and  great 
ramblers,  and  unless  their  wings  are 
clipped  ^v^]l  fly  to  the  tops  of  the  farm 
buildings,  and  after  survepng  the  sur- 
rounding countiT,  go  wherever  they  list. 
There  are  other  drawbacks  to  the  pro- 
fits obtainable  from  these  elegant  and 
lively  birds.  The  chickens  arc  more 
delicate  and  diflicult  to  rear  than  turkey- 
chicks,  requiring  all  the  nice  food  and 
unremitting  attentions  these  are  accus- 
tomed to  receive.  They  must  be  care- 
fully watched  almost  every  hour  at  first, 
and  receive  dainty  tit-bits  from  the 
table,  ant's  nests,  and  insects,  curds 
from  ihe  dairy,  and  worms  from  the 
dung  heap.  After  the  horns  on  the 
heads  of  the  young  birds  are  fully  grown, 
they  are  safe,  aiul  will  aftenvards  be 
more  hardy  and  self-reliant  in  obtaining 
food  than  many  other  descriptions  of 
j  oultr}-.  In  fattening  they  will  not  thrive 
in  coops  lil<c  fowls.  The  best  method 
is  to  shut  up  a  number  of  them  together 
in  a  roomy  outhouse,  and  supply  them 
wiih  plenty  of  com  and  cabbages,  or 
some  other  green  food.  In  Is'orfolk 
they  yield  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  couple. 
Their  eggs,  too,  command  the  highest 
price  in  the  market. 

GUINEA  PIG. 

A  small  animal  of  about  equal  size 
with  a  tame  rabbit,  but  having  a  snout 


Gypsum. 


much  resembling  a  pig's.    It  is  kept,  lilce 
fancy  rabbits  in  this  country,  in  hutches. 

GUMMING. 

A  disease  to  which  all  stone  fruit- 
trees  are  more  or  less  liable,  exemplified 
in  copious  exudings  of  gum  from  the 
stem  or  branches.  The  cause  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  external  injmy-,  or  ex- 
posure to  severe  cold,  or  to  sudden 
variations  of  temperature.  The  most 
delicate  kinds  of  apricots,  peaches,  and 
plums,  suffer  most  in  this  country', 
which  ])roves  the  climate  to  have  much 
to  do  with  the  affection. 

GUBNET. 

A  Jish  ver}-  common  on  the  British 
coasts  and  excellent  for  food.  It  is  in 
perfection  in  October,  but  seasonable 
until  lilarch. 

GYPSUM. 

This  substance,  which  forms  seleiiite 
and  alabaster  in  certain  of  its  forms,  is 
largely-  found  in  nature,  and,  as  plaster 
of  Paris,  extensively  used  in  the  me- 
chanical arts.  As  a  manure  it  is  in  far 
higher  repute  in  the  United  States  than 
in  this  countrv".  Singular  to  state,  while 
it  seems  to  "exert  an  almost  magical 
effect  in  accelerating  the  giowth  of 
clovers,  applied  to  fallow  land  or  to 
other  crops,  gyi«i:m  appears  to  be  of 
little  or  no  service.  Theorists  have  re- 
commended it  as  a  fixer  of  ammonia 
suited  to  the  stable,  farm-yard,  or  to 
cesspools  and  manure-tanks,  but  prac- 
tical experience  has  never  been  able  to 
derive  much  benefit  from  its  adoption  in 
this  way.  Experiments  ^vith  this  sub- 
stance are  not  very  costly,  however, 
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Hackingr. 


being  generally  to  be  procured  at  from 
25s.  to  30S.  per  ton. 

HACKING. 

Hoeing  the  soil  up  deeply  with  a 
mattock.     A  M-est  of  England  term. 

HACKNEY. 

The  true  meaning  of  hackney  is  a 
horse  let  out  to  hire;  but  the  term  by 
custom  has  attained  a  broader  signifi'- 
cation,  being  a])plied  to  saddle-horses 
very  generally. 

H^MATOPINUS. 

Parasites  which  infest  the  hair  of  farm 
animals.  //.  Eurystermis  is  the  ox 
louse,  //.  Siiis  the  swine  louse,  //. 
Vituli  the  calves'  louse.  Poverty  and 
lice  generally  go  together.  The  Curry- 
comb and  scrubbing-brusli  ought  to  be 
brouglit  into  more  intimate  connection 
with  the  hides  of  farm  animals  than  is 
often  the  case. 

HAHA. 

A  sunken  fence,  often  formed  round  a 
park  on  the  giounds  of  a  mansion,  con- 
sisting of  a  wall  and  sloping  bank. 

HAINED. 

A  west  country  term  applied  to  the 
presen-ation  of  a"  field  from  stock  in- 
tended to  yield  a  crop. 

HAIR  GRASS 

Grows  in  tufts  on  rich  ground  and  in 
shady  places ;  is  disliked  by  cattle. 
Sometimes  called  hassock  grass. 

HAIR  REFUSE. 

This,  whenever  it  can  be  procured, 
is  a  valuable  manure,  akin  in  composition 
to  wool  waste. 

HAIRY  TAIL  (Ervum  hiroutum). 
Common  in  com  crops,  especially  in 
sandy  land. 

HAMBURGH  F0WL3. 

There  arc  several  different  varieties  of 
this  veiy  profitable  breed,  undoubtedly 
the  most  prolific  of  layers,  the  reason 
why  they  have  borne  the  name  of  Dutch 


Hampshire  Down  Sheep. 


eyeiy-day   layers  ;    but    they   are    l)ad 
sitters,  and   it   is  almost   necessary  to 


have  a  hen  or  two  of  another  kind 
specially  for  sitting  purposes  when  tlie 
breed  is  desired  to  be  propagated. 
There  is  the  golden-sjxanglcd  and  tlie 
silver- spangled,  the  golden -pencilled 
and  the  silverjicncillcd  varieties,  all  of 
which  are  vciy  pretty,  although  some- 
what diminutive. 

HAMES. 

The  arms  that  hold  the  traces  to  the 
collar  in  harness. 

HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  SHEEP. 

This  is  a  hybrid  modern  breed  of 
sheep  of  well-estalilishcd  reputation  and 
singular  merit,  the  jiedigree  of  whicli 
may  be  traced  to  a  cross  between  tlie 
old  Wiltshire  horn  and  the  im]5roved 
South  Down.  The  chalk-land  farms  of 
the  south-west  counties,  ever  since  turnip 
cultivation  laid  the  foundation  of  more 
productive  husbandry,  have  experienced 
one  of  the  leading  requirements  of  their 
altered  circumstances  to  be  a  breed  of 
sheep  of  more  ra])id  growth  and  early 
maturity  than  the  diminutive  .South 
Downs,  and  also  capable  of  developing 
larger  sizes  and  weights  of  carcase. 
The  first  efforts  at  crossing  produced 
coarseness  and  a  want  of  symmeliy; 
but  by  perseverance  the  leading  flock- 
masters  were  enabled  in  good  lime  to 
refine  dowTi  the  one  and  make  good  all  de- 
ficiencies in  the  other— depict  and  manu- 
facture for  themselves  just  the  kind  of 
animal  they  required.  The  impro^■ed 
Hampshire  Down  is  the  result  of  the 
enterprise,  which  is  at  the  present  day 
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Hardhead  (Centaurea). 

generall}'  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
profitable  kind  of  sheep  adapted  to  high 
feeding  on  wann  chalk-land  farms.  In 
lamb  production  especially  the  good 
qualities  of  the  breed  display  them- 
selves, furnishing  with  ample  stimulants 
jilump,  weighty  carcases  for  the  sham- 
bles, yielding  from  36s.  to  40s.  at  ten  or 
twelve  weeks'  end.  Even  stock  farmers, 
"Cvho  seldom  fatten  lambs,  by  dint  of 
good  feeding  and  always  supplying  their 
wcther-lroibs  with  oil-cake  and  meal, 
obtain  very  high  prices  at  the  autumn 
fairs,  sometimes  amounting  to  50s.  and 
upwards,  and  large  numbci  s  of  such  are 
fully  ripe  long  before  Christmas,  j-ield- 
ing  from  2olbs.  to  25lbs.  of  mutton  per 
quarter  each.  Hampshircs  arc  not, 
however,  equally  suitable  for  all  soils. 
Their  susceptibility  to  foot-rot  unfits 
them  for  wet  and  marshy  districts  and 
strong,  mirj-  clays.  Besides  which,  th.ey- 
do  not  compare  favourably  with  some 
other  breeds  in  hardihood  of  constitu- 
tion or  in  j-iclding  twins. 

HABDHEAD  (Centaurea). 

C.   nigra  common  in  meadows,   C. 
scdbiosa  in  com  crops. 

HAEB. 


Hare-Eabbit. 


...w^V^^. 


A  wild  animal  abundant  in  this  countiy, 
but,  from  its  nocturnal  habits,  seldom 
seen  by  day,  unless  disturbed  from  ils 
fonn.  Rcr.iarkably  timid,  and  of  gieat 
fleetness.  The  hare  furnishes  much 
sport,  chased  in  coursing  match.es  by 
greyhounds  and  by  regidar  packs  of 
hounds  in  hunting. 

HAKEBELIi. 

The  wild  hvacinth. 


HARE-HTJNTINa. 

This  pastime,  although  unable  to 
compete  witli  fox-hunting  as  an  aristo- 
cratic and  fashionable  amusement,  is 
almost  equally  conducive  to  good  sport 
where  a  really  good  jjack  of  hamers  is 
kept  and  hunted  in  first-class  style. 
The  professional  foxhunter  may  view  it 
■\\-ith  contempt,  but  thousands  discovei 
in  the  pur.-uit  their  highest  means  of 
gia'iiication.  Country  gentlemen  of 
limited  means,  to  economize,  take  re- 
fuge in  the  less  costly  pastime,  and  by 
keeping  kennels  of  well-a]ipointed  har- 
riers, ]3rovide  amusement  for  many 
worthy  lovers  of  sport  who  would  never 
otherwise  be  enabled  to  chase  anything. 
Nor  are  fanners'  scratch  jiacks  always 
to  be  despised.  In  neighbourhoods 
where  wealthy  farmers  are  located, 
much  cordial  good  feeling,  no  less  than 
amusement,  is  afforded  by  private,  un- 
ostentatious meets.  Besides  M-hich, 
excellent  loins  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, calculated  to  ix\  the  speed  and 
i:)rowess  of  any  horse.  Hany  Hieovcr 
says:  "Harriers,  if  game  ones,  the 
scent  good,  and  the  run  straight,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  when  hares  come 
from  afar,  can  go  quite  fast  enough  to 
make  many  a  nag"s  tail  strike  mIio  is 
held  to  be  a  fairish  horse  with  fox- 
hounds." The  same  authority,  treat- 
ing of  the  good  influences  of  hare- 
I'.unting  in  training  horses  says :  "  I 
chiefly  went  with  hanicrs  as  a  school 
for  hunter.-,  and  it  is  the  best  for  that 
purpose  that  I  know  of." 

HABE-EAEBIT. 


This   is  said  to  be  the  only  hybrid 
M  2 
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Haresfoot  Trefoil. 


Harvest  "Work. 


animal  able  to  perpetuate  its  race.  It 
appears  to  find  great  favonr  in  France, 
and  to  be  far  more  profitable  there  than 
elsewhere.  It  partakes  of  the  qualities 
both  of  the  hare  and  rabbit,  and  the 
flesh  is  of  good  flavour  and  quality. 


HARESFOOT     TREFOIIi 

lium  arvense). 


(Trifo- 

A  common  plant  on  sandy  soil. 


HARICOT   EEAKS. 


The  culture  of  these  beans  is  con- 
fined to  gardens  in  Britain,  but  in 
France  and  Germany  they  are  subject 
to  field  culture.  They  are  highly  nu- 
tritious, and  the  esteemed  French  dish, 
liaricot,  is  made  from  them. 

IIAERIER. 

A  hound  akin  in  relationsliip  to  the 
fo.\hound  and  the  beagle,  but  smaller 
than  the  one  and  larger  than  the  other. 
JlaiTJers  and  beagles  are  trained  to  hunt 
the  hare. 

HARNESS. 

The  clothing  jiut  on  hor^xs  whereby 
tliey  are  attached  to  vehicles  and  im- 
i'lcmenls,  consisting  of  head  genr,  viz  :  ' 
bridle  and  blinds,  collar  and  hamcs,  \ 
s.-\ddle,  bcllyband  and  brcccliing.  The 
cost  of  farm  harness  in  set  is  from  four 
to  five  guineas. 

HARROW. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  commonest  of 
farm  implements,  consisting  of  spikes 
litted  into  a  wooden  or  iron   frame, 


which,  drawn  through  cultivated  land, 
lias  the  same  eflcct  as  the  gardener's 
hand-rake  in  v.'orking  it  to  a  fine  tilth 
and  gathering  weeds  to  the  surface,  or 
in  burying  seed.  The  fiirmcr  has  fre- 
quent occasion  for  diff'ercnt  sets,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  land. 
Veiy  light  harrows,  with  tlie  shortest 
of  tines,  can  only  be  used  for  burying 
small  seeds,  but  the  difficulty  is  often 
met  by  drawing  boughs  of  the  white- 
thorn, or  some  other  tree,  tlirough  the 
frame•\^•ork,  by  which  means  the  tines 
can  only  just  scratch  the  ground,  while 
the  spray  brashes  it.  This  is  termed 
bush-hanowing.  Clay  land  turned  up 
roughly  requires  the  heaviest  of  haiTOws, 
with  long,  stout  tines.  .Such  are  termed 
drag-harrows  or  drags. 

HARVEST. 

The  ingathering  of  farm  crops  and 
agiicultural  produce  generally.  The 
first  in  the  year  is  that  of  v.-ool  shorn 
from  the  flock.  Then  comes  the  hay 
harvest,  afterwards  flax,  lye,  winter- 
barley,  winter-oast,  and  peas  andv-inter- 
beans  offer  produce  meet  for  the 
gathering ;  and  then  the  grand,  golden 
period  of  wheat-harvest  itself  ap- 
proaches, and  oats,  and  barley  likewise 
ripen,  and  fall  to  the  scythe  or  reaping- 
machine.  Spring-sovvn  beans,  espe- 
cially in  deep,  strong  loams,  are  the 
last  treasures  that  have  to  be  gathered 
togeth.cr. 

HARVEST   IMPLEMENTS. 

Tliese  were  originally  few  and  simple, 
and  all  designed  for  manual  laljour,  viz. : 
scythe  and  sickle,  prong,  liay-foik  and 
rake.  But  horses  now  perform  the 
brunt  of  the  labour  in  cutting  and 
gathering  both  gi-ass-crops  and  grain  ; 
and  thus  has  added  to  the  stock  in  trade 
of  the  farmer  a  mowing-machine  and  a 
reaper,  a  haymaker  and  a  horse-rake, 
ncillier  of  which  invaluable  machines 
he  can  well  do  v>ithout,  on  even  a 
moderate-sized  holding. 

HARVEST   WORK. 

Labourers  always  e.xpect  to  be  much 
better  paid  for  every  species  of  work 
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Hawk. 


Hay. 


approaching  the  nature  of  a  hnncst 
operation.  This  is  one  ]irimar}-  reason 
why  it  is  both  economical  and  profit- 
able for  even  the  small  firmer  to  pur- 
chase c.\]icnsivc  liorsc-machincs,  rather 
than  depend  \vhoily  on  manual  labour. 
But  there  is  another  of  still  higher 
account.  By  adopting  these,  the  in- 
gallicring  is  perfcinr.ed  with  far  greater 
speed,  and  accomplished  in  a  third 
part  of  the  time,  at  least,  which  it 
used  to  occupy.  The  advantage  can 
scarcely  be  sufficiently  appreciated  in 
our  uncertain  climate,  wh.ich  renders  no 
j^eriod  of  the  year  exempt  from  the 
exigencies  of  bad  weather.  The  object 
of  every  experienced  farmer  is  to  get 
harvest  work  performed  as  rapidly  as  it 
possibly  can  be.  Hence  the  good 
policy  of  inducing  the  labourers  to 
work  from  earliest  dawni  until  nightfall, 
so  long  as  the  grain  crops  remain  in 
the  fields,  compensating  them  well  both 
in  food  and  extra  pay  for  their  over- 
time and  assiduous  exertions.  Some 
of  our  largest  farmers,  through  the  aid 
of  modern  machiner}',  and  by  adopting 
this  policy,  now  find  that  they  can 
secure  the  whole  of  their  wheat  and 
barley  crops  within  a  fortnight,  whereas, 
from  a  mouth  to  six  weeks  was  fonnerly 
taken  up  by  the  undertaking. 


HAWK. 


A  British  bird  of  prey  that  marks  its 


%'iclim  from  above,  and,  descending 
svv'iftly,  strikes  it  dead  with  sharp 
talons.  The  hawk  is  the  evil  genius  of 
the  sjxaiTow  and  other  small  birds. 

HAWKY/EED. 

A  plant  common  to  pastures  and 
lawns,  with  a  long,  brown,  milky  root, 
hairy,  lough  leaves,  and  3-ellow  flowers. 

HAWTHORN  (Cratsog-us    oxycan- 
tha). 

Called  also  white  thorn,  a  plant  whicli 
forms  the  best  of  fences  in  this  countiy, 
and  is  very  generally  appropriated  to 
the  purpose.  The  bloom  covers  the 
hedges  vi'ith  sno^\'y  whiteness  in  spring, 
and  affords  an  agreeable  scent,  giving 
to  countr}-  walks  at  this  period  one  of 
their  primary  attractions.  The  fruit, 
too,  has  a  ruddy  and  rich  ajjpearance  in 
autumn,  l;eing  known  as  liav/s.  For 
propagation  these  have  to  be  gathered 
in  the  month  of  October,  and  as  they 
take  two  years  to  vegetate,  the  common 
method  is  to  keep  them  in  heaps,  mixed 
with  sand  or  fine  mould  the  first  winter. 
It  is  the  trade  of  nurseiymen  to  do  this, 
and  afterwards  raise  the  young  seed- 
lings in  prepared  beds.  In  a  good  soil 
and  with  proper  management,  they 
get  to  from  a  foot  and  half  to  two  feet 
high  the  first  season,  when  they  have  to 
be  transplanted  out  thinner  into  other 
prepared  beds.  It  takes  from  four  to 
five  years  from  the  period  of  gathering 
the  haws,  ere  thorn  plants,  or  quicks 
as  they  are  frequently  called,  are  sufti- 
ciently  strong  and  well-developed  to  be 
trans]jlanted  to  the  boundaries  of  fields 
for  fencing  purposes.  They  sell  then 
at  from  25s.  to  30s.  per  thousand. 

HAY. 

"Winter  fodder  for  cattle,  which  in 
former  times  was  almost  as  needful  a 
l^rovision  for  them  as  bread  for  human 
kind.  Hay  is  made  from  grass  or 
clover,  dried  and  placed  in  stj.clcs,  and 
is  of  extremely  variable  quality,  depend- 
ing both  on  the  nature  of  the  original 
substance  of  which  it  is  composed  and 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  i)rcser\ed. 
Few  plants  equal  red  clover  in  high 
nutritive  value,  and  consequently  good 
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well-made  clover  hay  is  one  of  the  best 
of  foods.  Rich,  low-l}"ing  alluvial 
meadows,  that  will  fatten  an  oxAnthout 
extra  feeding-stufl's,  yield  hay  of  equal 
if  not  superior  value.  But  the  coarse 
fodder  produced  by  peat  soils,  and  the 
inferior  herbage  of  poor  u]jlands  give  a 
food  substance,  which,  although  called 
by  the  same  name,  is  radically  different 
from  good  meadow  or  clover  hay.  A 
great  deal  manufactured  on  poor  fanns 
is  veiy  little  better  in  quality  than 
superior  oat  straw.  The  period  at 
which  the  giass  or  green  croj)  is  moA\Ti 
likewise  very  essentially  affects  the 
quality  of  the  hay.  If  the  scythe  or 
mowing  machine  be  called  into  opera- 
tion while  the  stalks  are  full  of  succu- 
lent juices,  ere  the  flowering  of  the 
plants  has  terminated,  the  fodder  will 
be  much  more  nutritive  than  by  the 
cutting  being  delayed  until  starch  and 
sugar  have  changed  to  woody  fibre. 
There  cannot  possibl}'  be  a  more  sui- 
cidal pohcy  than  to  spoil  a  fodder  crop, 
while  it  is  growing,  by  neglecting  to 
cut  and  harvest  at  the  proper  period, 
yet  it  is  one  to  which  unskilled  faiTners 
are  continually  addicted.  The  method 
by  which  hay  is  manufactured  and  pre- 
sei-ved,  the  damage  sustained  by  it  in 
unfavourable  weather,  and  the  degree 
of  heating  the  fodder  undergoes  in  the 
stack  form  another  class  of  influences 
that  very  vitally  aflcct  the  quality.  The 
experienced  are  well  aware  of  the  vast 
quantities  of  hay  spoiled  in  the  making. 
The  evil  in  bad  weather  is  sometimes 
beyond  human  control,  but  not  always 
so  ;  and  even  when  the  sun  is  brightest 
and  the  atmosphere  unmistakably  pure, 
hay  is  not  unfrequently  spoiled  through 
injudicious  management. 

HAY  KNIFE. 

A  sharp,  cutting  'rs'-'Timcnt,  used  in 
separating  hay  in  trking  it  from  the 
stack. 

HAYMAKING, 

Rules  and  recommendations  for  drj-- 
ing  and  preserving  hay  have  been  given 
in  sufficient  bulk  to  fill  a  volume.  They 
admit,  however,  in  good  part  to  be  re- 


Haymaking. 


solved  into  a  fcAV  leading  general  prin- 
ciples. "  Make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines "  is  an  adage  which  should  be 
understood  in  its  most  literal  sense.  The 
fresh  swath  should  be  tedded  close 
after  the  m.ower,  and  turning  be  effected 
constantly  and  almost  continuously  to 
cause  the  di-jing  to  be  equal.  Where 
much  hay  has  to  be  made  a  haymaking 
machine  saves  a  large  number  of  hands 
and  an  immense  amount  of  labour  in 
this  respect;  and  it  is  only  by  adopting 
machiner)-,  namely,  a  mowing  machine, 
haymaker,  and  horse-rake,  that  the 
hay  harvest  can  be  rapidly  and  effec- 
tually hastened,  and  good  weather  made 
the  most  of.  The  period  at  which 
dr}-ing  should  cease,  and  the  fodder  be 
carted  to  the  stack,  must  be  determined 
vciy  much  by  the  judgment  of  the 
farmer  himself.  Young  succulent  glass 
requires  more  drying  than  v.'hen  the 
crop  has  overstood;  and  when  the 
fodder  is  taken  olT  poor  gi'ound  and  is 
defective  in  high  proof,  unless  put 
together  gay,  so  as  to  heat  a  little  in 
the  stack,  it  is  never  of  much  value.  As 
a  general  rr.le,  the  best  period  to  stack 
hay  is  when  the  giass  has  withered  or 
been  dried  from  a!l  trace  of  raw  green 
sward,  but  still  retains  a  gay  appear- 
ance. 

The  meiry  haymakers  pursuing  their 
avocation  with  picks  and  rakes  in 
the  bright  sunshine  have  stimulated  the 
inspiration  of  many  a  poet ;  but  their 
songs  arise  fainter  from  the  plains  with 
each  succeeding  season,  and  the  hum 
and  clatter  of  machineiy  falls  on  the  ear 
instead.  A  mowing-machine  will  per- 
form the  work  of  ten  or  twelve  scythe- 
men,  and  a  haymaker  save  the  entire 
group  of  women  and  children  that  used 
to  be  employed  in  turning  hay.  J^Ianual 
labour  is  still  necessarj'  to  whale  and 
cock  the  diying  fodder  from  tlie  dam- 
aging influences  of  night-dews  and  rain ; 
but  in  gathering  for  cartage  the  horse- 
rake  is  just  as  effectual  an  agent  as  in 
raking  the  ground  clean  after\vards. 
Clover  hay,  however,  requires  different 
treatment,  as  it  has  to  be  handled  with 
delic  cy,  or  the  leaves  Avill  fall  off. 
Nothing  but  manual  labour  in  turning 
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Hedg-erow  Tixntci*. 


and  drj'lng  wU  answer  the  purpose. 
The  best  mode  is  to  allow  the  swath 
to  remain  an  eiilire  clay  aflcr  mowing, 
and  then  carefully  turn  it  over.  When 
the  stalks  are  withered  without  the 
leaves  being  brought  to  the  crumijling 
state,  the  hay  should  be  cocked.  In 
wet  weather  a  golden  rule  to  follow  for 
all  descriiitions  of  drying  fodder  is  to 
let  it  alone. 

HAYMAKING  MACHINES. 

These  are  furnished  with  cylindrical 
sets  of  rakes  so  adjusted  as  to  take  up 
the  grass  lying  on  the  ground  and  throw 
it  forward  or  behind.  Some  work  one 
way  only,  and  others  both,  and  may  be 
changed  to  the  rev.rse  action  at  will. 
They  are  sent  out  b}-  the  leading  imple- 
ment makers  at  prices  from^io  10^15. 

HAYWAKDEN. 

A  parochial  officer  who  has  charge  of 
the  parish  j^ound,  and  of  impounded  or 
stray  cattle,  shccji,  or  pigs. 

HAZEL  (Corylus  avellana). 

A  shrub,  or  lov/  tree,  to  be  found 
everywhere  in  Britain,  rising  from  nume- 
rous stems  of  rapid  growth,  and  furnish- 
ing the  underwood  of  the  coppice,  so 
Useful  for  hurdle-making  and  other  pur- 
poses. Its  fruit,  the  common  nut,  is 
produced  in  large  quantities,  and  jields 
treasures  highly  prized  by  country 
people. 

TTEATH. 

A  plant  that  grows  very  extensively 
over  ban-en  wastes,  giving  them  their 
well-knoAvn  brovm  appearance.  The 
finely-moulded  delicately-shaped  flowers 
of  th.e  heath  always  excite  admiration, 
and  the  skill  of  the  florist  produces  no 
end  of  varieties  in  cultivated  species. 

HEATH  COMMONS, 

AVacte  lands  held  possession  of  chiefly 
by  the  heath  plant. 

HECK. 

A  rack  at  which  cattle  are  fed.  The 
term  has  existence  in  Northumberland, 
and  in  the  Lothians. 


HECTARE. 

A  French   measure   conlaining    too 
acres. 

HECTOGRAM. 

A  weight  of  lOO  grammes. 

HECTOLITRE. 

French  liquid  measure  containing 
107  Paris  pints. 

HECTOMETRE. 

French  measure,  equal  nearly  to  308 
French  feet. 

HEDERA  HELIX. 
The  ivy. 

HEDGE. 

A  fence  of  prickly  and  other  plants 
and  bushes  formed  round  enclosures. 

HEDGEHOG. 

A  small  wild  animal  that  lives  in 
hedges,  coppices,  and  woods,  feeding 
on  fruits,  slugs,  and  insects.  Having 
very  short  feet,  it  creeps  on  the  ground 
slowly,  but  nature  has  armed  the 
creature  with  a  coat  of  pricldes  or 
spears,  and  with  the  capacity  of  winding 
itself  tightly  into  a  round  ball  with  no 
vulnerable  part  open  to  attack.  The 
stoutest  dog  can  seldom  succeed  in 
forcing  open  the  hedgehog,  when  thus 
wound,  without  man's  aid.  The  animal 
probably  docs  far  more  good  than  harm, 
but  is  much  persecuted.  Dairy  farmers 
accuse  them  of  sucking  milk  from  the 
teats  of  cows,  and  gardeners  of  stealing 
apples.  They  have  been  seen  travelling 
to  their  nests  heavily  laden  with  these, 
having  previously  transfixed  the  fruit  to 
their  backs  by  means  of  their  bristles. 

HEDGEROW  TIMBER. 

Trees  cultivated  in  hedgerows,  which 
in  England  are  often  suihciently  nu- 
merous to  give  the  landscape  a  pleasing 
and  variegated  appearance.  In  nume- 
rous instances  they  are  inconveniently 
crowded  for  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
and  it  is  said  the  quantity  of  timber 
gio\\Ta  along  roadsides  and  around  fields 
in  England  is  fa/  greater  than  that  pro- 
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cluccJ  in  close  wooils  and  plantations. 
The  r.sh  is  one  of  the  most  injurious 
of  trees  in  the  fence  of  an  arable  field, 
being  ruinous  to  grain  crops  witliiu 
r.inge,  and  its  roots  travel  outwards  af:>r. 
The  oak,  the  elm,  and  the  ash  are 
oftcr.cr  met  with  than  any  other  trees 
in  English  hedgerows.  In  Scotland 
there  is  verj-  little  hedgerow  timber. 

HEDYSASUM  COH.ONABIUM. 

The  P'rcnch  honeysuckle,  a  veiy  com- 
mon perennial  in  gardens;  but  in  Sicily 
and  -Spnin  it  is  extensively  cultivated  as 
a  green  crop,  called  "siilla"  in  the  latter 
countn,-.  British  agriculturists  term  the 
produce  Spanish  sainfoin.  Ourcliinate 
is-  deemed  too  cold  for  it. 

HEEL-Il.ftKE. 

A  "\^'al^\ickshire  term  for  a  large 
rake,  usee  principally  in  h.ars'est  time  ;  in 
the  south  and  west  of  England  called 
haul-rake,  in  other  parts  ell-rake. 

HELIANTHUS. 

The  botanical  name  for  two  well- 
known  deciduous  plants,  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke  (H.  tuberosus),  and  the  com- 
mon sunflower  (H,  annuits). 

HELIOTROPE. 

A  plant  that  turns  towards  the  sun, 
but  more  particularly  the  turnsoil  or 
sunflower. 

HELIX  HORTENSIS. 

The  garden  snail,  called  also  II. 
aspcisa. 

HELMINTHOLOGY. 
The  natural  histoiy  of  worms. 

HEKEL. 

A  small  yard  for  cattle. 

HEMEPvOBIUS. 

An  extensive  group  of  lace-winged 
flies,  similar  in  habits  to  chrysopa,  the 
larv-a?  living  entirely  upon  aphides.  They 
inh.diit  tvcry  hedge  in  summer. 

HEMLOCK  (Coniiun  maculatum). 
Common  in   fields,   licdgerows,  and 


i       Henbane  (Eyo£cyam-us  nicrer). 

waste  places,  biennial  and  uiril)clliferous, 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  rijiens  i:-, 
j  seed  in  August.  A  vr.lunble  medicin  A 
plant,  but  a  nnrcotic  j.oisun  if  taken  in 
too  large  quantities. 

HEIUP. 

The   plant  only  thrives  well  on  the 
deepest   and   richest   soils,    for    whic'.i 
reason,    and    the    tedious    labour     in 
harvesting  and  preparing  the  fibre  for 
i   market,  it  does  not  enter  verj-  largely 
I   into  cultivation  in  this  country.     The 
,   best  period  for  sowing  is  the  latter  part 
j   of  April  or  the  first  week  in  May.     The 
I   quantity  of  seed  required  is  from  two 
!    to  two  and  a  half  bushels  ]oer  acre.     The 
I   seed  should  be  of  a  bright  grey  colour, 
I   and  perfectly  sv/eet  when  tasted.     The 
thicker  it  is  sown,  the  finer  and  more 
slender  will  be  the  stalks,  and  likewise 
the  fibre.    Hemp  difl'ers  from  commt  nly 
cultivated  plants  in  producing  the  male 
and  female  flowers,  on  diflerent  ]:)lants. 
This    causes    the     han-esting     to     be 
generally  efi"ected  at  two  periods.     The 
male  stalks  have  to  be  pulled  out  from 
the  crop,  and  the  female  left  to  perfect 
their  seed.     In  some   instances,  how- 
ever, the  seed  is  sacrificed,   and  botli 
male  and  female  harvested  together  at 
the  flowering  period,  by  which  a  fine 
fibre,  adapted   to   the   manufacture  of 
linen,  is  obtained,  and  the  crop  is  taken 
from  the  land  in  suflicient  time  for  tur- 
nips to  be  cultivated  the  same  summer. 

HEMP  FIBHE. 

For  linen  purposes  the  stalks  of 
hemp  are  steeped  in  water  and  spread 
on  grass  lands  to  bleach  like  flax,  and 
after^vards  scutched  either  by  hr.nd  or 
machinery- ;  but  the  strong,  coarse  fd-rc 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ropes  is 
often  stripped  from  the  stalks  by  W(,iiicu 
and  children  in  winter. 

HEN. 

The  female  of  any  land  fowl. 

HENBANE  (Hyoscyamus  nieor). 
A  poisonous  plant   found  in  waste 
places,  principally  on  calcareous  soils. 
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Hepialus  Hurauli. 

HI2PIALUS  HUIITJLI. 

The  olLtr  or  _!;lu)-,t-motli ;  one  of  the 
cncr.iics  of  tlio  hop  plant. 

HEPTHEE. 
A  name  for  the  wild  dog-rose. 

HEBBALIST. 
^One  skilled  in  herbs. 

HEUBAEITJSI. 

A  ho!  tu>-siccu>,  or  herb.irj'.  A  col- 
lection of  dricil  plants. 

HEUBS. 

Plants  wTth  soft  stalks  divesloil  of 
woody  i'lbre. 

HERD  GRASS  (Agrostis  coi-nuco- 
piee,  ox-  Dispar). 

A  native  of  the  United  Stales,  at 
one  time  recommended  for  this  country. 
This  grass  is,  however,  adapted  for  a 
warmer  climate,  and  the  British  grower 
has  only  found  it  serviceable  on  barren 
sands. 

HERDWICKS, 

The  name  of  a  valuable  breed  of 
mountain  sheep  in  Cumberland. 

HEREEOBD  CATTLE. 

One  of  the  principal  English  breeds, 
the  general  characteristics  of  which,  at 
the  {.resent  day,  are  a  red  colour  with 
a  white  face,  and  frequently  with  white 
along  the  back  and  underneath  the 
body.  Other  varieties  present  a  mottled 
face  and  a  grey  or  roan  body,  wb.icli  is 
deemed,  on  good  authority,  to  be  the 
primary  type  of  the  original  race.  Some 
breeders  have  propagated  up  to  recent 
times  this  variety,  and  produced  some 
splendid  animals,  one  having  been  sold 
by  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Lyde,  for  £20'^, 
while  a  bull  and  cow  were  bought  by 
Earl  Talbot,  in  1819,  at  the  sale  at 
Pyon,  for  nearly  ^1000.  The  truest 
standard  of  form  is  still  considered  by 
many  to  be  formed  by  the  mottle-faced 
breed,  although,  in  other  respects,  the 
white-faced  is  undoubtedly  superior. 
The  white-faced  Hereford  has  always 
been  a  great  favourite  \rith  the  gi'azier. 
The  herd  resembles  the  Devon  in  fonn, 


Himalaya  Rabbit. 


but  the  muzzle  is  not  ijiiitc  so  tine,  and 
there  is  more  throat-coarseness.  'I  he 
hair  is  wa^y,  soft,  and  moderately  long, 
in  quality  only  surpassed  by  the  f  iigli- 
land  Scot.  As  regards  the  form  of  the 
shoulders,  the  Hereford  stands  pre- 
eminent, and  produces  comparatively 
little  coarse  meat  in  those  parts.  The 
hips,  loin,  and  rump  are  equally  good. 
The  ribs  do  not  s]:)ring  out  so  wide  as 
some  breeds,  but  the  sides  can  scarcely 
be  found  fiiult  v.ith  ;  the  twist  is  usually 
full  and  the  chest  well  expanded.  As 
a  milchcr  the  Hereford  cow  has  never 
been  in  much  repute.  The  breed  has 
extended  itself  over  a  good  part  of 
Monmouthshire,  and  into  Salop,  Rad- 
nor, and  Brecon.  Celebrated  herds  are 
also  propagated  in  Gloster,  and  in  the 
Blackmore  vale  of  Dorset.  Hercfords 
are  said  to  cost  more  per  pound  in  a 
lean  state  than  any  other  kind  of  hornetl 
stock.  The  principal  fair  is  that  held 
in  the  city  of  Hereford  on  th.e  2olh  of 
Octolcr.  ' 

IIERIOT, 

A  fine  exacted  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor  on  the  decease  of  the  person 
holding  property  under  him,  he  being 
often  entitled  to  seize  the  best  chattel 
the  deceased  was  possessed  of. 

EIEERNATIOiT. 

Winter  shelter  for  living  creatures. 

HIMALAYA  RABBIT. 


So  called  because  its  native  place  is 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  which  have 
an  altitude  of  from  13,000  ft.  to  16,000  ft. 
with  summits  perpetually  crowned  with 
snow.  This  is  a  very  pretty  rabbit, 
perfectly  white  in  colour,  but  it  is  at 
present  very-  rare  in  this  countrj'. 
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HOCKEY,   OR  HAWPIEE,. 

In  some  districts,  tlie  name  given  to 
tlie  lianest  supper,  termed  "  horkey  "  in 
Norfolk. 

HOE. 

An  implement  for  which  modem 
husbandry  finds  extensive  uses;  crops 
])lanted  in  rows  arc  generally  all  the 
1  letter  for  being  hoed,  even  although 
tliere  be  no  weeds  to  cut  out.  Stining 
tlie  soil  and  bringing  it  into  more  inti- 
mate community  with  the  atmos]:)hcre 
alone  often  repays  the  expense.  Hand- 
hoes  require  to  be  of  different  sizes ; 
small  for  wheat,  broader  for  turnips, 
jiotatocs,  peas,  beans,  and  crops  put  in 
at  comparati^■cly  v.ide  intervals.  On 
heavy  land  some  of  these  latter  crops 
require  occasionally  to  be  hoed  with 
the  mattock.  The  Dutch  hoe,  which 
is  forced  forward,  is  not  extensively 
used  in  Great  Britain. 

HOEING,  PRICES  OF. 

^\'heat  is  hand-hoed  at  about  6j.  per 
acre  ;  peas  and  beans  at  from  3.?.  to  d^s. ; 
tuniips  about  3i-.  each  operation  be- 
tween the  drills,  but  5^.  to  6j-.  when 
the  i^lants  are  also  singled  out ;  pota- 
toes can  be  cleared  between  the  rows 
by  hand-hoeing  at  about  3^.,  and 
earthed  up  for  the  same  money,  but 
both  operations  are  usually  performed 
by  horse  implements. 

HOES  FOR  HORSES. 

Horse-hoes  are  of  different  fomis  and 
sizes,  and  have  been  brought  to  veiy 
great  perfection.  A  steerage  horse-hoe 
for  com  should  be  of  the  same  width  as 
the  drill  by  which  the  seed  was  dci:)o- 
sited,  and  the  number  of  knives  should 
correspond  to  the  drills,  by  which  means 
the  hoeing  may  be  conducted  with  great 
exactness  and  nicety.  In  horse-hoeing 
tumip  more  stimng  is  requisite,  and 
the  number  of  drills  that  can  be  mcU 
Ijerformed  at  one  operation  depends  veiy 
much  on  the  condition  and  nature  of 
the  land.  The  price  of  the  .Steerage 
hoeing  machines  for  com  are  about  15/. 
if  of  the  same  width  as  the  drill,  and 


\  will  hoe  about  seven  or  eight  acres  jicr 

i  day.      Smaller  horse-hoes  for   turnips, 

i  &c.,  are  to  be  had  at  all  ]irices,  from 

i  2/.  to  7/.,  and  will  work  from  three  to 

■  four  acres  per  day. 

'    HOG. 

;  A  name  given  to  the  ])ig,  and  likc- 
:  wise  to  the  horse  and  slicep  when  a 
'  year  old.  Thus  a  yearling  colt  is  some- 
I  times  called  a  hog  colt,  and  a  young 
sheep  a  hog  or  hogget. 

i    HOG'S     GARLIC     (Allium     uvsi- 
I  num.) . 

I        The  stinking  garlic  found  at  waysides, 
I    and  sometimes  in  meadows. 

i    HOGSHEAD. 

The  name  of  a  cask  into  which  cider 
or  beer  is  put,  and  which  usually  mea- 
I  sures  about  54  imperial  gallons.  It  was 
originally  applied  to  various  other  arti- 
cles by  way  of  measurement,  viz.,  to  nine 
I  Winchester  bushels  of  com,  and  to 
I  eleven  and  a  half  heaped  bushels  of 
''  lime.  A  hogshead  of  lime,  hov.ever, 
I  varies  in  quantity  very  considerably  in 
I  different  districts,  like  all  antiquated 
I    measurements. 

I    HOIDEN. 

I  An  a]-)pellation  given  in  some  dis- 
tricts to  a  female  rustic, 

I    HOLCUS. 

j       A  genus  of  grasses  of  slight  value  in 

j  agriculture.  The  Yorkshire  fog,  or 
woolly  soft  grass  (//.  Lanatus),  was 
once  extensively  cultivated,   but   it    is 

I    always  rejected  by  live  stock  if  a  better 

I  herbage  is  Milhin  reach,  and  modem 
systems  of  I'.irming  have  almost  every- 

I  where  befitted  the  land  to  yield  supe- 
rior grasses.     This  plant  is  now  ihcre- 

I    fore  veiy  generally  regarded  as  a  weed. 

j    HOLL. 

I        A  Norfolk  term  for  a  ditch. 

I    HOLLY  (lies  aauifolium). 

One  of  the  most  common  of  beautiful 

I    evergreens    that    grow   wild   in    Great 

Britain,  contributing  very  much,  with 
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i;s  (lark-jjrecn  leaves  and  ricli  berries, 
to  enliven  bleak  and  barren  districts  in 
the  winter  season.  It  grows  from  20 
to  30  feet  liigli  in  a  wild  stale,  and  still 
higher  when  cnltivatcd.  The  prickly 
Icnvcs  of  the  holly  render  it  almost 
equally  adapted  for  a  fence  as  the  white- 
ib.oiTi,  and  the  holly  hedge  is  possessed 
of  a  far  more  pleasing  and  poetic  ap- 
peai^ance.  For  shelter  a  big  holly  bush 
is  one  of  the  best  of  Nature's  own  pro- 
visions ;  and  if  it  were  more  generally 
cultivated  for  the  purpose  on  moors 
and  around  bleak  enclosures  live  stock 
would  fi^.rc  much  better  in  snow  blasts 
and  severe  gales.  The  shrub  in  culti- 
vation is  made  more  ornamental  by 
many  variegated  varieties,  such  as  the 
gold-edged,  silver-edged,  gold-blotched, 
silver-blotched,  hedgehog,  and  laurel- 
leaved  kinds,  which  are  generally  en- 
grafted on  the  common  holly. 

HOLLYHOCK. 

A  cultivated  flower-bearing  plant. 
The  rose  mallow. 

HONEY. 

The  produce  of  bees,  forming  a  valu- 
able article  of  dietary,  sold  at  Irom  8J. 
to  iO(/.  per  lb.  in  the  districts  where 
produced.  In  former  times  the  use  of 
honey  was  much  prized  for  the  manu- 
facture of  mead,  a  sweet,  heavy  wine, 
once  seldom  absent  from  country 
houses. 

HONEYDEW. 

A  sweet,  clammy  varnish,  commonly 
found' in  hot  M'eatlier  on  the  leaves  of 
trees  and  herbaceous  plants,  about  the 
true  origin  of  which  there  has  been, 
and  still  is,  much  controversy.  The 
honeydew  itself  is  not  so  injurious  to 
plants  as  the  attraction  it  offers  to  dust 
and  other  impurities  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  the  propagation  of 
moulds.  In  eastern  countries  the  leaves 
of  Quercus  viannifcra  are  so  thickly 
coated  as  to  be  worth  gathering.  The 
natives  steep  them  in  boiling  water  and 
derive  a  species  of  honey  from  the  sedi- 
ment, which  is  made  into  cakes  as 
sweetmeats. 


HONEYSUCKLE. 

The  wild  luincysuclcle  is  one  of  ilirse 
plants  whicli  Nature  so  bountifully 
provides  to  give  delicious  scents  to  the 
wayside.  Trailing  up  the  stems  or 
stouter  members  of  the  fence,  it  adorns 
them  with  beautiful  clusters  of  flowers, 
and  all  who  i)ass  inhale  the  sweet  per- 
fume emitted.  The  French  honey- 
suclcle  is  much  prized  in  gardens  on 
account  of  its  elegant,  rich,  scarlet 
flowers,  and  is  largely  cultivated  as  a 
green  crop  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  it  is  said  to  yield  an  enormous 
quantity  of  herbage.  The  dampness 
and  low  temperature  of  Great  Britain, 
probably,  do  not  admit  of  the  plant 
being  similarly  appropriated  here. 

HOP   CULTUBE. 

Hops  are  usually  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. Take  one-year-old  shoots  off  in 
the  month  of  March,  and  put  them 
into  well-prepared  beds.  In  the  autumn 
these  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  as  nursery 
sets.  Land  intended  for  hops  should 
be  deeply  trenched  or  subsoiled,  or 
have  holes  dug  where  the  sets  are  to 
be  planted.  Plant  early  in  November,  in 
squares  or  triangles,  at  equal  distances, 
at  about  6  feet  distance  for  the  former, 
and  6i  feet  for  the  latter.  On  very  rich, 
deep  land,  and  for  the  Farnham  and 
Canterbury  Goldings,  wider  distances 
would  be  requisite.  If  the  land  be  in 
"  good  heart  "  no  manure  is  required 
at  the  time  of  planting,  but  if  poor, 
small  holes  should  be  made,  and  into 
each  should  be  placed  a  spit  of  good 
dung,  or  a  handful  of  rags,  hair,  or 
animal  refuse.  One,  two,  or  three 
plants  may  be  used  to  form  a  hill,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  plants, 
a  single  one  being  sufiicient  if  it  be 
large,  strong,  and  healthy.  An  ade- 
quate proportion  of  male  plants  should 
be  set,  about  one  in  2CO  being  suffi- 
cient. The  grounds  which  possess 
them  are  more  prolilic,  and  bring  the 
hops  to  maturity  earlier  and  of  better 
quality  than  those  that  have  them  not. 
In  the  subsequent  spring  the  land  must 
be  hoed  clean  of  weeds,  and  a  dressing 
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of  about  four  cv.-t.  per  acre  of  guano 
and  superphosphate  mixed  placed  in 
equal  quantities,  and  hoed  or  forked  in 
around  the  plants,  taking  cr.rc  that 
roue  comes  in  direct  contact  with 
them.  Slicks  about  four  feet  long  for 
the  young  bines  to  be  tied  to  should 
be  put  in  in  tiie  summer  when  the  oi)e- 
ration  is  needed,  and  a  second  dressing 
of  guano  and  superphosphate  is  ad- 
visalde  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  as 
the  young  plants  cannot  be  made  too 
stroiig  the  fust  year,  otherwise  they 
will  lail  in  coming  to  full  bearing  the 
second  year,  and  young  plants  thus 
treated  yield  frequently  from  2  to  3 
cwt.  of  hops  the  fnst  year.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  intercrop  a  newly  planted 
ground  with  mangold,  cabbages,  car- 
rots, or  some  other  crop. 

HOP-DP.  YING. 

After  hops  are  picked  they  are  carted 
to  oast-houses,  and  spread  out  to  dry. 
The  kilns,  or  oast-houses,  differ  con- 
siderably in  form  and  construction, 
but  the  paramount  object  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  condensed  vapour  from  the  green 
hops  as  soon  as  possible.  Hops  should 
be  dried  by  currents  of  heated  air 
passing  rapidly  t^lrough  them,  and  not 
by  radiation.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  the  sp.xce  above  the  hops  must  be 
kept  hot,  and  all  the  lower  parts  of  the 
kiln  cold,  whereby  the  greater  density 
of  the  cold  air  will  force  tlic  rarefied  air 
above,  in  combination  with  the  vapour 
of  the  hops,  through  the  aperture  or 
cowls  on  the  summit  of  ihe  building. 
The  hops  should  be  removed  imme- 
diately after  the  moisture  has  been 
expelled  fiom  them,  but  should  retain 
a  soft,  silky  feeling  to  the  touch.  In 
properly  constructed  kilns,  the  drying  is 
effected  in  about  eight  hours.  The 
hops  have  then  to  be  bagged  or  jiack-ed 
as  soon  as  ])ossible,  after  being  dried 
that  they  may  not  imbibe  moisture  from 
the  almospher  •.  The  ordinary  mode 
of  packing  is  that  of  treading  the  hops 
close  into  the  bag  by  human  feet,  but  a 
far  superior  mode  has  been  invented  to 
perform  this  work  by  machinerj'. 


HOP  EXPENDITURE. 

The  costs  of  cultivating  and  prepar- 
ing the  produce  of  an  acre  of  hops  for 
market  have  been  set  down  at  ;^50. 
Rent  and  outgoings,  and  interest  on 
money  expended  in  raising  the  planta- 
tion gerlerally  amounts  to  ^lO  at  least. 
Manuring,  £~  ;  annual  sujiply  of  poles, 
£~  ;  manual  and  horse  labour  up  to 
the  period  of  picking,  _^5  ;  harvesting, 
^10  ;  drying  and  preparing  the  pockets 
tor  market,  /fg ;  carriage  to  market, 
and  factor's  commission,  ^4. 

HOP  GHOITNDS. 

The  management  of  old  hop  grounds 
varies  considerably ;  but  there  are  cer- 
tain leading  principles  which  can  sel- 
dom be  deviated  from  with  impunity. 
In  October,  immediately  after  the  hoj)s 
have  been  gathered,  the  haulm  has  to 
be  stripped  off  the  poles,  and,  if  carted 
away  and  stacked,  makes  valuable  litter 
for  stock.  The  poles  when  stripped  are 
stacked  or  piled  on  the  ground  for  use 
the  following  year.  In  November  any 
drainage  the  ground  may  require  should 
be  performed.  During  the  winter 
months  dung  and  new  poles  should  be 
carted  to  the  land  in  frosty  M-eather, 
and  digging  be  performed  in  open 
weather.  Tliis  is  done  with  a  three- 
spanned  fork  and  the  ground  is  moved 
8  or  9  inches  deep  at  a  cost  of  from 
14s.  to  20s.  per  acre.  In  the  month  of 
Alarch  all  ground  not  dug  in  the  winter 
should  be  completed.  The  next  pro- 
cess is  cutting  or  pruning  the  hill  by 
which  the  earth  is  removed  Mith  a  hoe 
so  as  to  expose,  down  to  the  crown  of 
the  hill,  the  bines  wliich  have  to  be 
cleared  of  off-shoots,  and  left  with 
about  an  inch  of  last  year's  shoots. 
The  hills  should  be  ke]>t  open  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  covered  with  a  thin 
covering  of  line  eartli.  In  the  month 
of  April  the  poles  should  be  set  up  — 
longer  ones  being  required  for  Farn- 
ham's,  Canlerbur}''s,  Golding's,  antl 
Colegate's,  than  for  Jones's  and  Grapes. 
The  first-named  class  require  them  from 
14  to  20  feet  in  length,  the  latter  from 
10  to  14  feet.   After  poling,  the  ground 
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should  be  hoed  and  a  nidgct  worked 
with  two  horses  between  the  rows, 
which  implement  is  a  kind  of  harrow, 
scarifier,  or  cultivator,  with  handles  at 
the  back  like  a  plouf,'h.  Some  hop- 
growers  prefer  to  give  the  land  a  second 
iligging  at  this  period  instead  of  work- 
ing it  with  the  nidgct.  About  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  sometimes 
earlier,  the  young  shoots  from  the 
bines  will  be  long  enough  to  tie  to  the 
})olcs.  Women  gcncraJly  do  this,  from 
2  to  2^  acres  being  allotted  to  each. 
The  bines  are  tied  to  the  poles  with 
rushes  or  old  Russian  matting.  Three 
bines  to  a  pole  are  the  allotted  number, 
unless  the  land  be  extraordinarily  good, 
and  the  sorts  Farnhaui's  or  Golding's, 
when  two  will  be  sufficient.  In  some 
districts  the  surplus  bines  are  pulled 
out  by  the  tyers  as  soon  as  the  poles 
are  served  ;  in  others  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  beginning  of  June, 
when  they  are  cut  and  collected  for 
fodder,  being  equal  for  that  purpose  to 
the  best  clover  hay.  The  women  take 
charge  of  the  tying  until  the  bines  are 
beyond  their  reach,  after  which  they 
will  occasionally  require  tying  by  means 
of  a  step-ladilcr.  The  earthing-up 
should  be  efleclcd  during  the  early  part 
of  June,  and  on  its  accomjjlishmcnt 
the  ground  should  receive  careful  su- 
pervision, and  some  of  the  poles  be 
mined,  viz.,  wherever  a  weakly  plant 
has  a  long  pole,  or  a  stout  one  a  short 
I)ole,  they  should  be  readjusted  to 
meet  circumstances.  The  hills  are 
earthed  about  iS  inches.  The  weak 
plants  should  then  be  fed  with  sulphate 
or  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  nitrate 
of  soda,  mixed  with  superphosphate. 
Should  the  ground  be  rough,  a  narrow 
clud-c!  usher  or  roller  may  now  be  drawn 
through  the  alieys,  and  the  nidget, 
drawn  by  one  hor^e,  worked  continually 
until  about  the  middle  of  August. 
Hoeing  must  also  be  effected  as  v.eeds 
spring  up.  In  July,  the  Golding,  Farn- 
hani,  and  Canterbury  varieties  often 
require  the  lower  branches  to  be  cut  off" 
from  three  to  four  feet  from  the  ground 
to  ensure  a  more  perfect  circulation  cf 
air  and  light  and  prevent  mould.    Dur- 


ing high  winds,  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  many  old  poles  will  blow 
down,  and  require  to  be  set  up  again 
or  tied  by  rope-yarn  to  the  adjoining 
hills. 

HOP-PICKING. 

Hops  are  picked  into  bins  in  Kent, 
such  being  large  enougl:  for  two 
women,  or  a  woman  and  two  or 
three  children  to  pick  into.  A  man  is 
required  to  pull  poles  for  four  or  five 
bins,  or  to  what  is  termed  a  bins'  com- 
pany, and  the  bin-man  has  likewise  to 
hold  up  the  bag  for  the  man  who 
measures  the  green  hops  into  it,  and  to 
cany  them  to  the  waggon  or  cart  that 
takes  them  to  the  oast.  The  bin-man, 
with  his  pickers,  is  placed  to  a  certain 
number  of  hills,  loo  generally  being 
put  to  a  set.  1  he  picking  is  paid  for  by 
the  bushel.  The  price  varies  vv'ith  the 
crop,  from  three  to  four  bushels  for  a 
shilling,  up  to  nine  or  ten  in  good  crops. 
At  Farnham,  the  companies  are  larger, 
numbering  usually  as  many  as  150. 
Baskets  ,or  bins  are  used  indifferently. 
Each  company  is  under  the  superin- 
tend;nce  of  a  bailiff,  who  keeps  a  daily 
debtor  and  creditor  account,  and  takes 
caro  that  the  baskets  arc  evenly  filled 
and  em;5tied.  Under  him  are  six  or 
seven  men,  termed  pole-pullers,  who 
use  levers  with  iron  teeth,  called  hop- 
dogs,  to  puil  up  the  poles,  and  who 
assist  in  carrying  the  hops  to  the  carts. 
The  price  paid  for  picking  ranges  from 
\-.A.  to  3d.  per  bushel,  and  in  blighted 
seasons  up  to  6d, 

HOPS. 

The  wilil  Hop  jjlant  is  found  in  fences 
and  waste  places  all  over  the  kingdom, 
but  the  cultivated  vine  is  c(;nfincd  to  a 
few  districts,  consisting  of  about  23,000 
acres  in  the  county  of  Kent,  10,000  in 
Sussex,  7000  in  Worcester,  Hereford, 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  about 
3000  at  Farnham  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Hops  are  purchased  by  brewers, 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  malt 
liquors,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
converted  to  that  purpose  in  England 
until  the  i6t!i  centurj'.    They  were  in- 
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troduced  from  Flanders  for  cultivalion 
in  1525,  and  soon  afterwards  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  to  Parliament  de- 
signating Hops  as  "a  Avickcd  weed 
that  would  spoil  the  taste  of  the  drink, 
and  endanger  the  people."  Tiie  Legis- 
lature refused,  however,  to  view  the 
matter  in  that  light,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  same  century  commenced 
granting  privileges  to  hop  groM'ers.  At 
the  latter  period  of  the  17th  centnr}' 
the  culture  of  the  plant  was  fully 
established  in  Kent,  Essjx,  Suffolk-, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Farnham. 
The  different  kinds  produced  vaiy  con- 
siderably in  flavouring  qualities  and 
strength.  The  fiist  in  rank  are  the 
Famham  and  Canterbury  Whitebines  ; 
2nd,  the  Goldings,  a  stronger  hop 
than  the  former,  but  not  so  finely  fla- 
voured ;  3rd,  the  Grajies,  so  called  be- 
cause they  grow  in  clusters  :  some  of 
these  nearly  approach  the  Goldings  in 
quality,  but  t!ie  larger  descriptions, 
grown  iu  the  Weald  district,  are  coarse 
and  inferior ;  4th,  the  Jcmes's,  adapted 
lor  lighter  and  less  fertile  soils  :  they 
do  not  grow  so  high  as  many  of  the 
other  varieties ;  5th,  the  Colegates, 
a  hardy  variety,  adapted  for  stifl"  land  : 
produces  heavy  late  crops,  not,  how- 
ever, esteemed  by  the  brewer;  6lh,  the 
Flemish  Redbines,  which  will  gi-ow  on 
light  soils,  and  escape  the  attacks  of 
aphis  more  than  any  other  variety, 
owing  to  which  they  are  commonly 
known  as  "  Xever-blacks  :"  this  is  all, 
however,  to  be  said  in  their  praise,  as 
the  fruit  is  poor  and  thin. 

EOREHOUND     (Marrubium   vul- 
g-are). 

A  plant  grown  in  cottage  gardens 
and  in  high  esteem  with  herbalists,  who 
make  a  strong  decoction  from  the  leaves 
and  stems,  and  give  it  as  tea  fur  colds, 
coughs,  and  consumption.  Horehound 
lozenges  are  also  sold  by  dispensing 
chemists. 

HORNBEAM. 

A  tree  somewhat  resembling  the  com- 
mon beech,  apparently  intermediate  be- 
tween that  species  and  the  elm.     Cul- 


Horse. 


tivated  to  a  less  extent  than  any  other 
tree  in  Great  Britain,  adapted  to  its 
climr.te.  The  wood  is  white,  tough, 
and  durable,  Linnxus  remarking  that, 
"  it  is  harder  than  hawthorn,  and  capa- 
ble of  supporting  great  weights." 

HORNET. 

An  insect  resembling  a  wasp,  but 
much  larger,  v/hose  sting  is  very  hurt- 
ful. Hornets  make  their  nests  in  hol- 
\o\<  trees. 

HOniT  SHAVINGS. 

These  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  con- 
sequently are  excellent  manure.  A 
sample,  analysed  by  Professor  Way,  was 
found  to  contain  12 -49  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen.  The  price  of  horn  shavings 
is  generally  about  £1  per  ton. 

HORSE. 

No  more  valuable  animal  to  man  than 
the  horse  exists,  and  none  is  adapted  to 
such  a  wide  diversity  of  purposes.  The 
breeds  of  horses  are  just  as  varied  as 
the  objects  they  are  made  to  serve  ;  the 
massive  form,  muscular  strength,  and 
slow  action  of  the  large  dray-horse 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  light 
Arabian  high-bred  steed,  so  slender  and 
full  of  life,  fire,  and  nerve.  The  cart- 
horse is  not  an  aboriginal  breed  in  this 
countrj',  but  was  probably  introduced 
from  the  Continent  by  theXormans.  The 
kinds  in  general  repute  at  the  present 
day  may  be  divided  into  the  weighty 
dray-horse,  bred  mostly  in  the  I^Iidland 
counties  for  the  J.ondon  brewers,  too 
l?ulky  and  slow-going  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses ;  the  Suffolk  Punch,  a  moderately 
small  but  powerful,  comj^rxt  animal, 
with  roundness  of  barrel  and  clean  legs ; 
a  great  favouvite  v.ith  farmers,  and 
generally  carrying  away  the  best  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  prizes ;  the 
Clydesdale  breed,  larger  than  the  Suf- 
folks,  with  longer  legsand  lighter  bodies. 
They  are  fast  steppers,  and  active  habits 
combined  to  muscular  strength  render 
them  well  adapted  for  getting  over  a 
large  quantity  of  ploughing  in  a  given 
time.  Yorkshire  roadsters  are  smaller, 
lighter-framed,  and  clean-limbed,  and 
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scarcely  deemed  a  fann-liorse  ;  but  cx- 
periencc  proves  that,  on  all  light  and 
medium  soil?,  more  ■work  can  be  per- 
formed -with  moderately  li.Eiht,  active 
animals  than  -with  slow-going  heavy 
ones.  The  vast  majority  of  cart-horses 
kept  on  farms  are  of  no  distinct  breed. 
A  wide  diversity  also  presents  itself  in 
hunters,  race-horses,  hacks,  and  ponies. 

HOPvSE  CHESTNUT. 

An  ornamental  tree  much  piizcd  for 
lawns  and  avenues,  as  we  have  no  other 
that  attains  to  such  dimensions,  bear- 
ing blossoms  so  rich  and  beautiful.  Its 
appearance  in  Jlay  and  June  is  so  strik- 
ing, that  it  has  been  termed  a  "  gigantic 
hyacinth."  Poets  have  likewise  likened 
it  to  an  immense  lustre  or  chandelier. 
The  tree  rises  in  a  straight  trunk  to  a 
good  height,  but  does  not  yield  valuable 


timber,  being  only  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  common  deal. 

HORSE  KEEPING. 

Horses  of  all  Icinds  require  warm, 
well-ventilated  stables  in  winter,  clean 
littciing,  a  daily  currjing  of  the  skin, 
and  frequent  feeds  of  nutritives,  adapted 
to  form  both  flesh  and  muscle.  The 
stomach  of  the  horse  is  small,  and  will 
hold  only  about  three  gallons,  while  the 
ox  has  four  stomachs,  the  first  of  which 
is  larger  than  that  of  the  horse.  This 
alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  hay, 
straw,  and  other  bulky  fodder  meat  for 
a  ruminating  animal  should  not  be  the 
sole  food  of  a  working  horse  with  only 
very  limited  periods  for  eating.  The 
substance  placed  in  the  manger  should 
be  well  prepared,  to  save  time  and 
labour  in  mastication,  and  sufficiently 
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concentrated  to  support  the  animal  in 
vigour  and  condition.  Oats  and  chopped 
Iiay  or  straw  form  a  very  general  and 
excellent  diet  for  working  horses,  par- 
ticularly if  a  little  Thorley's  condiment 
be  added  to  give  flavour,  and  keep  the 
digestive  organs  healthy.     Beans  and 
bran  are  also  nutritives' of  great  value 
in  forming  muscle.    A  difference  in  the 
feeding    should    be   made   with    cart- 
horses that  require  llesh  no  less  than 
muscle,  to  that  of  tlioroughbreds  and 
hacks,  to  whom  flesh  is  an  incumbrance. 
The   latter   class   should    have    chiefly 
muscular    food    given   them,   but   the 
former  may  be  kejjt  better  and  cheaper 
with  more  variable  diet.     Indian  meal 
or  barley  meal  with  chopped  roots  and 
chaflT,  impregnated  with  condiment  and 
bran,  or  a  veiy  small  quantity  of  bean 
meal,    makes   a   very   wholesome  and 
nutritious  dietary  for  farm-horses.     By 
attention  to  economy  in  this  respect, 
horses  may  be  kept  in  good  working 
condition  for  8s.  per  Mcck,  but  when   ' 
the   feeding  consists   of  from   two   to 
three  bushels  of  oats  with  hay,  the  cost   ' 
is   seldom   less   than    12s ,    and   often    ' 
amounts  to  15s.  per  week.  j 

KOPvSE-BADISH  (Cochlearia  Ai--   I 
moracia).  I 


A  perennial  root  diiTicult  to  kill, 
which  likes  a  deep  soil,  and  should  be 
plrmted  by  itself  in  some  odd  corner  of 
the  garden,  v.here  its  prei^cnce  is  neces- 
sary, from  parings  of  the  root  being 
a!n;o-t  nn  indispensable  accompaniment 
t.-)  I.i..^t-beef  in  Britain  ;  so  highly  is  it 
esteemed.  On  the  Continent,  however 
Uiis  condiment  is  seldom  cared  for. 


Hound. 


HORSE-RAKE. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  farmer's 
implements    to    gather    hay    roughly 
j    together  in  bulk  when  fit  to  stack,  and 
i    take  up  the  rakings  clean  aftcnvards. 
j    It  is  of  equal  Gcrvice  in  raking  up  straw 
grain   on   the   corn-stubbles,    and   M^ill 
even  admit  to  be  used  as  a  couch  col- 
lector in  cleaning  land. 

HORSE-TVORKS. 

These  have  been  much  used  in  past 
times  for  threshing,  chafl-cutting,  apple 
and  corn  gi-inding,  ^'c,  and  consist  of 
a  combination  of  wheels,  converting 
the  sloM-  motion  of  horses  in  a  circular 
walk  into  the  rapid  rotary  speed  requi- 
site to  drive  machiner}'.  They  can  be 
made  either  as  permanent  fixtures  or 
portable  ;  or  large,  fitted  for  two,  three, 
or  four  horses,  or  sufficiently  small  and 
easy-going  to  be  kept  in  motion  by  a 
single  one,  even  a  pony.  Single  horse- 
works  are  still  much  in  use  on  small 
fanns  for  chafl-cutting  and  corn-bruising 
purposes,  but  the  steam-engine  has 
almost  driven  larger  ones  out  of  use  in 
threshing  giain. 

HOTCH. 

A  Lincolnshire  term  for  the  woxk  of 
dressing  corn  with  a  riddle. 
HOUND. 


used   in   the  chase, 
v.-.rietiej,   which   h.- 


Thcre 

ve  been 
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di%-idcd  by  naturalists  into  three  leading 
groups.  The  first  consisting  of  rough 
and  smooth  greyhounds,  comprehend- 
ing certain  deer-hounds,  the  Irish  wolf- 
dog,  and  the  tiger-hound.  The  second 
group  is  principally  composed  of  the 
large  blood-hound  species.  The  third 
contains  the  hounds  proper,  of  Mhich 
there  are  the  Talbot,  the  small  blood- 
hound, the  stag-hound,  the  Oriental 
hound,  the  fox-hound,  the  hairier,  the 
beagle,  the  Keny  beagle,  the  otter- 
hound. 

HOUSINGS. 

High,  square,  leathern  flaps  upon 
horse-collars. 

HOVEL. 

In  Warwickshire,  means  a  cow-shed ; 
in  Leicestershire,  a  rick. 

HOWICK. 
A  Scotch  phrase  for  a  small  rick. 

HULLS. 

The  husks  of  turnips  left  by  sheep 
on  the  ground. 

HUMBLE  BEE. 

An  interesting  insect  for  the  natu- 
ralist. Like  the  hive  bee,  it  forms  one 
of  a  republic,  uniting  vnth  others,  and 
labouring  in  a  community  governed  by 
a  ([ueen.  The  males  and  neuters  die  at 
tlie  close  of  autumn,  but  the  female  lies 
torpid  until  spring. 

HUMMELLEE. 

The  name  of  an  implement  used  on  j 
barley,  after  thrashing,  to  remove  the  j 
awn.  The  grain  is  spread  on  the  floor  i 
and  stamped  with  the  hummeller,  ^^•hich  ! 
is  an  iron  frame  set  thick  with  blunt  j 
edges.  This  is  the  ordinary  hand  hum-  ' 
meller,  costing  only  about  12s.,  which  I 
used  to  be  generally  used.  But  the  : 
work  is  much  easier  and  better  per-  j 
formed  by  the  many  machines  that 
have  been  devised  for  the  purpose,  ! 
which,  although  varying  much  in  detail,  ! 
possess  the  common  principle  of  pass-  I 
ing  the  barley  from  a  hopper  in  even  j 
streams  against  a  cylinder  which  i 
rapidly  revolves  and  takes  off  the  awns    ! 


Htu'dles. 


as  the  grain  passes.     The  prices  of  these 
machines  are  from  ^4  10^5. 

HUMUS. 

A  name  given  by  early  agricultural 
wniters  to  the  substance  best  known  to 
gardeners  and  farmers  as  vegetable 
mould. 

HUNGERWEED  (Adonis    arven- 
sis). 

A  Gloucester  name  for  corn  crow- 
foot. 

HUNTSMAN. 

The  manager  of  the  chase,  the  prime 
minister  of  fox-hunting  over  the  parti- 
cular county  of  which  the  master  holds 
the  sovereignty.  The  whippcrs-in  are 
his  subordinates.  He  is  a  person  of 
great  importance  in  his  own  sphere,  as 
all  the  company  out,  whether  they  be 
lords  or  dukes,  or  even  princes  of  royal 
blood,  have  to  defer  to  his  management. 
Of  course  his  duties  are  onerous.  He 
must  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  countiy  and  the  covers  where  foxes 
lie,  and  of  their  habits  in  leaving  them. 
He  is  expected  to  M-in  the  affection  of 
his  hounds,  and  to  be  an  excellent 
trainer.  He  has,  likewise,  if  possible, 
to  secure  good  walks,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  for  the  preservation  of  foxes, 
to  ingratiate  himself  and  the  master 
into  the  good  opinions  of  the  farmers. 

HURDLES. 

The  manufactured  article  for  making 
folds  for  sheep,  or  used  in  breeching-off 
a  green  crop  fed  on  the  land,  or  in  set- 
ting up  a  temporary  fence.  Hurdles 
are  generally  made  of  copse-wood 
woven  around  stakes  left  bare  at  the  top 
for  the  hands  to  lay  hold  of,  and  at  the 
bottom  where  they  are  pointed  to  be 
stuck  into  the  ground.  Such  hurdles 
are  generally  sold  at  from  Cs.  to  ids. 
per  dozen.  Others  are  made  of  narrow, 
thin  slabs  nailed  together,  and  fitting 
into  two  stout  pieces  at  either  end, 
pointed  at  the  bottom  to  let  into  the 
ground.  These  hurdles  last  much 
longer,  and  cost  twice  or  thrice  as  much, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  movable 
gates.     Iron  hurdles  are  likewise  com- 
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ing  extensively  into  use,  and  arc  made 
;t  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  each,  6  feet 
long,  and  from  3  feet  to  3  feet  4  inches 
high. 

HURST. 

A  small  wood. 

HUTCH. 

A  strong  case  for  the  habitation  of 
rabbits  and  other  domesticated  small 
animals.  The  term  is  used  in  Sussex 
for  a  wooden  trap  for  vermin,  and  in 
Kent  for  the  body  of  a  waggon. 

HYACINTH. 

A  well  known  garden  flower,  of  which 
there  are  numerous  varieties. 

HYBRIDS. 

If  the  pollen  of  one  species  of  plant 
be  used  to  fertilize  the  ovules  of  another, 
the  seed  will  often  produce  hybrids.  In 
this  way  many  beautiful  roses,  azaleas, 
rhododendrons,  pansies,  cactuses,  pelar- 
goniums, fuchsias,  calceolarias,  narcis- 
suses, &c.,  have  been  obtained,  the 
plants  being  propagated  afterwards  by 
cuttings. 

HYDROGEN. 

An  elementary  body  which  forms  one- 
ninth  part,  by  weight,  of  water  in  com- 
bination with  oxygen.  Hydrogen  is  a 
gas,  and  the  lightest  substance  in  nature. 
It  is  highly  inflammable.  Hydrogen 
and  nitrogen  form  ammonia  in  the  pro- 
portion by  weight  of  3  pints  of  the 
former  to  14  of  the  latter. 

HYDROMETER. 

An  instrument  to  measure  the  gravity 
or  density  and  other  properties  of 
vi'ater. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

Canine  madness,  communicated  to 
mankind  by  being  bitten  by  the  animal 
infected.  A  prominent  symptom  is 
dread  of  water. 

HYDROSTATICS. 

The  system  of  weighing  bodies  in 
fluids. 


Indian  Corn. 


HYDROTHORAX. 

A  disease.     "Water  in  the  chest. 

HYDROT-aEA  IHETEORICA. 

A  two-winged  fly,  troops  of  which 
in  summer  annoy  horses  and  cows. 

HYGROEIETER. 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
degi'ces  of  moisture. 

HYPOTHEC. 

A  term  used  in  Scotland  for  the  law 
or  custom  which  permits  the  landlord  to 
seize  the  tenant's  property  before  any 
other  creditor. 

IMPOUND. 

To  place  trespassing  live  stock  in  the 
parochial  pound  with  a  view  to  obtain 
damages  from  the  owner. 

INCENDIARY  EIRES. 

These,  in  disafi^ected  limes,  have 
been  among  the  worst  class  of  evils 
dreaded  by  the  farmer.  To  awaken  in 
the  night  and  find  the  farm  premises 
or  stack-yard  in  a  blaze  occasions  a 
great  shock  to  the  nei-vous  system.  The 
risk  of  losing  property  in  this  way  must 
always  be  covered  by  insurance. 

INDIAN  COPvN. 

Termed  also  maize.  Large  imports 
of  this  highly  nutritious  grain  are  con- 
tinually made  in  this  country  from  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  grown  in 
enormous  quantities.  Our  summers 
are  too  short  and  insufficiently  warm 
to  mature  the  grain,  but  the  crop  is 
occasionally  raised  for  green  forage  and 
answers  remarkably  well  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  western  prairies  of  America, 
so  deep  in  rich  vegetable  organic 
mould,  and  wellnigh  inexhaustible  in 
fertility,  are  natural  places  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  gross  feeder  as  maize, 
producing  corn  big  as  berries  in  rich 
golden  clusters.  At  present  the  supply 
from  the  .States  is  almost  unlimited ; 
and  it  suits  well  the  interest  of  fanners 
and  other  feeders  in  this  countrj'  to 
purchase  Indian  corn  freely  of  the  mer- 
t  chants  at  from  32s.  to  45s.  per  quarter, 
for  Indian  meal  is  quite  equal  to  barley 
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in  fattening  properties,  and  makes  a 
milder  and  more  wholesome  diet  for 
both  cows  and  horses,  barley,  in  large 
quantities,   being  too  heating  for  the 


blood  and  the  nei-vous  system.  Poultry, 
too,  are  remarkably  fond  of  this  com, 
and  all  large  poultrj^-feeders  use  it 
largely.  The  only  disadvantage  atten- 
dant on  the  application  of  maize  to 
feeding  purposes  is  the  difficulty  of 
grinding ;  nothing  wears  millers'  stones 
so  much.  Indian  com  may,  however, 
be  boiled  to  form  what  the  Americans 
call  hominey,  a  highly  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, pre-eminently  fitted  for  incor- 
poration with  straw  chaff. 

INOF.aANIC  MANUEES. 

This  term  is  usually  restricted  to  arti- 
ficial manures  unpossessed  of  animal 
or  vegetable  matter,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  of  a  purely  mineral  nature, 
such  as  pure  bone  manure  phosphates, 
potash,  soda,  &c. 

IRIS. 

A  plant  which  grows  in  marshes,  and 
forms  part  of  the  herbage  of  all  marshy 
ground.  It  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Flag.  There  are  two  kinds,  one  with 
large  yellow  flowers  and  scentless 
leaves,  the  other  of  short  green  cones 
of  minute  flowers  and  fragrant  leaves. 

IRISH  AGRICULTURE. 

Ireland    is   generally  considered  to 


Irish  Agrriculture. 


possess  superior  advantages  as  regards 
fertility  of  soil  to  England,  with  a  cli- 
mate better  for  green  crops,  but  less 
adapted  to  corn.  Still  the  forming  on 
the  aggregate  has,  up  to  a  very  recent 
date,  been  of  a  slovenly  and  primitive 
description.  This  is  not  attributable 
so  much  to  the  want  of  enteiprise,  and 
innate  incapacity  of  temperament  and 
skill,  as  to  lack  of  means.  The  coun- 
try has  been  steeped  in  poverty,  and 
the  landlords  have  been  just  as  short 
of  cash  as  the  occupiers.  Every  other 
class  and  interest  in  the  country,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  to  be  found  in 
the  better  towns,  has  been  able  to 
match  them  perfectly  on  the  score  of 
penury ;  consequently  bad  customers 
and  poor  markets  have  been  almost 
universally  met  w-ith,  with  a  general 
absence  of  manufactories,  except  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  and  a 
scarcity  of  wealthy  mhabitants — all 
persons  of  independent  means  who 
have  a  choice  in  the  matter  preferring 
to  reside  anjn^'here  rather  than  Ireland. 
Agriculture  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  thrive.  The  state  of  things  has 
somewhat  altered  since  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Act  threw  so  much  of 
the  land  of  large  insolvent  propri.tors 
in'.o  the  market,  and  increased  com- 
mercial facilities  of  intercourse  with 
England  have  caused  such  immense 
cxportations  of  Irish  live  stock  to  this 
country.  Enterprising  men,  however, 
still  have  a  great  antipathy  to  settling 
in  Ireland,  owing  to  the  unhappy  agra- 
rian disturbances  that,  despite  all  legis- 
lative eflbrts  to  remove  sectarian  and 
class  differences,  seem  fated  to  occur. 
Until  the  country  is  reno%-ated  socially, 
and  there  is  better  security  for  life  and 
property,  and  all  classes,  even  the 
lowest,  find  spheres  of  profitable  indus- 
tiy  laid  open  to  them,  there  can  be 
little  hope  for  that  revolution  in  Irish 
agriculture  so  badly  required.  But  the 
day  wiU  no  doubt  come  when  the  fer- 
tility and  humid  climate  of  the  green 
island  will  make  it  the  gem  of  the  sea  for 
cattle  and  sheep  grazing.  The  English 
markets  will  then  get  very  abundantly 
suppHed  with  fat  stock  from  the  sister 
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kingdom,  not  of  the  indifferent  quality 
it  is  now,  but  of  the  best  quaUty  capa- 
ble of  being  produced. 

IRRIGATION. 

Th--  rirt  of  covering  land  with  water 
to  fcrlilize  it.  The  lands  mostly  irri- 
gated  in  this  country  have  hitherto 
been  low-lying  meadows,  bordering  on 
running  streams ;  but  in  recent  times 
some  attention  has  been  bestowed  on 
the  formation  of  catch-water  meadows 
on  hill  sides.  In  both  cases  the  results 
are  equally  striking,  and  even  when 
spring  water  is  taken  clear  and  limpid 
and  evenly  distributed  over  grass  or 
a  green  crop  most  astounding  effects 
are  certain  to  follow.  Inigation  has 
always  been  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  fertilising 
agents,  but  has,  up  to  recent  times,  been 
adopted  far  more  extensively  in  Italy, 
Spain,  India,  and  some  other  countries 
then  in  Great  Britain.  The  i^.r-fanied 
meadows  of  Lov.-er  Lombardy  are 
eagerly  rented  at  from  £b  to  £1^  an 
English  acre,  while  dry  meadows  of 
the  same  quality  and  neighbourhood 
only  let  at  from  24s.  to  40s.  an  acre. 
And  not  only  is  the  water  of  running 
streams  and  natural  rivers  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  "in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alilan,"  as  we  are  informed  by  Spen- 
der, "  a  frequent  mode  of  irrigation 
is  from  excavations  in  the  earth,  ip 
wliich  are  placed  long  tubes,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  bubble  up  copious 
"trcanis  of  \valcr,  analogous  to  artesian 
wells."  In  Sp.iin,  unwatercd  land  of 
first  quality  sells  for  about  ^32  per  acre, 
but  irrigated  it  readily  yields  £\2Z  per 
acre.  The  farmers  of  the  Ampredan 
plains  confess  that  the  increase  of 
produce  from  irrigation  is  from  100 
to  200  per  cent,  where  a  sufficiency 
of  water  is  obtainable;  Wi.ilc  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus  the  additional 
yield  is  computed  at  twelve  times 
greater.  No  doubt  the  period  will 
arrive  when  irrigation  will  be  much 
more  extensively  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try. An  enormous  waste  of  water  now 
flows  off  in  ditches  which,  if  j^ent  up 
ia  reservoirs,  cr  even  the  ditches  thcm- 


Ivy-leaved  Speedwell. 


selves,  might  be  converted  into  a  grand 
agent  of  fertility.  Even  our  running 
brooks  and  rivers  are  only  very  par- 
tially appropriated  to  irrigation.  While 
such  is  the  case  we  can  scarcely  hope 
that  water  will  be  taken  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  by  the  Abyssinian 
pump  or  an  artesian  boring  purposely 
to  obtain  the  material  to  irri<,'ate  with. 
Yet  the  day  will  assuredly  come,  per- 
haps sooner  than  we  now  anticipate, 
when  it  will  be  found  extremely  econo- 
mical to  do  this  on  a  large  scale.  "We 
may  reasonably  expect,  likewise,  that 
machinery  for  raising  water  abundantly 
from  a  low  to  a  high  level,  such  as  the 
centrifugal  pump,  will  come  rapidly 
into  use.  Centrifugal  pumps  are  manu- 
factured at  all  prices,  from  £^\o  up  to 
_,^I000,  in  accordance  with  the  low  or 
high  lift  for  which  intended  and  the 
number  of  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
they  are  made  capable  of  discharging. 
The  cost  of  such  appears  to  be  very 
little  compared  to  the  valuable  results 
which  follow  this  action.  A  centri- 
fugal pump,  capable  of  discharging 
from  150  to  300  gallons  of  water  per 
minute,  at  an  elevation  of  200  feet, 
would  cost  only  ^40,  and  one  to  dis- 
charge from  40  to  70  gallons  per  mi- 
nute, at  a  low  lift,  may  be  purchased 
for  ^9  I  OS. 

lULTJS. 

A  genus  of  false  wirewonns,  called 
snake-millipedes  froni  affinity  to  centi- 
pedes and  a  likeness  to  slowworms. 
There  are  several  varieties. 

IVY  (Hedcra  helix). 

Tliis  well-known  creeping  evergreen 
is  readily  devoured  by  sheep,  and  its 
leaves  and  berries  are  considered 
healthful  and  slightly  medicinal. 
Branches  from  an  ivy  bush  are  always 
taken  by  experienced  shepherds  to  the 
lambing  fold  and  given  to  ewes  after 
difficult  labour. 

IVy-LEAVED    SPEEDWELL 
(Veronica  hedcrifolia). 

A  weed  commonly  met  with  in  corn- 
fields and  gardens. 
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Jackdaw. 


Jersey  Cattle. 


JACKDAV/. 


A  remarkably  intelligent  and  social 
English  bird  ;  in  form  and  appearance 
a  raven  in  miniature.  In  a  wild  state 
he  builds  his  nest  in  an  elevated  place 
and  is  the  ordinary  inhabitnnt  of 
church-steeples  and  ruined  towers. 
Many  curious  anecdotes  are  in  exis- 
tence of  the  prowess  of  this  bird  as  a 
trickster. 

JACOBIN  PIGEON. 


This  pigeon   is    distincT'iished  by  a 
remarkable     ruff    or     frill     of   raised 


head,  and,  proceeding  down  the  neck 
and  breast,  forms  a  kind  of  hood  not 
imlike  that  of  a  monk.  It  is  one  of 
the  smallest  of  domestic  pigeons,  of  a 
light  and  elegant  form,  vciy  productive 
of  species,  and  having  its  llight  con- 
siderably impeded  by  its  hooded  fril! ; 
keeps  much  at  home. 

JAY. 

A  British  talking-bird  of  gay  and 
varied  plumage.  His  ground  colour  is 
silver-grey ;  a  blight  jetty  black  ex- 
tends halfway  down  his  neck;  the 
wings  and  tail  are  beautifully  blended. 


and  on  his  head  appears  a  crown  of 
blaclc,  purple,  and  red.  The  jay  is 
noted  as  a  voracious  eater,  and  has  a 
great  aversion  to  the  owl. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

These,  with  the  kindred  varieties  of 
the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Alderncy, 
are  all  comprehended  by  cattle  judges 


feathers  which  commences  behind  the   |   and    agriculturists   in    moiciTi    tin.is 
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under  the  denomination,  the  Channel 
Islands  breed  of  cattle.  The  Jersey 
cow  is  rather  less  coarse  than  the 
Guernsey,  and  not  so  ruddy  but  more 
fawn-liice,  delicate,  and  pretty.  The 
Jersey  variety  is  a  great  favourite  in  the 
nobleman's  park,  and  although  not 
quite  so  hardy  as  the  Guernsey  is 
equally  celebrated  for  giving  rich  yellow 
milk  that  throws  up  thick  cream  in 
abundance,  and  yields  of  butter  from 
I  lib.  to  151b.  weekly,  in  the  height  of 
the  season. 

JESSAMINE. 

A  creeping  shrub  with  a  fragrant 
flower.  A  deliglitful  creeper  for  a  cot- 
tage porch. 

JIGGER-WHEELS. 

A  Sussex  term  for  wheels  used  to 
draw  timber  with.  In  Norfolk  a  tim- 
ber carriage  is  called  a  jill,  and  a  two- 
■whceled  limber-carriage  in  Suffolk  a 
jim. 

JOBBET. 

A  AVest  of  England  term  for  a  small 
load. 

JUNCUS. 

Tlie  name  given  by  botanists  to 
rushes  that  grow  on  marshy  land. 
Linnx'us  comprehends  them  under 
three  classes  or  tribes  :  leafless  rushes, 
the  bog-sprots  or  bristle-leaved  rushes, 
and  the  grassy-leaved  rushes  ;  but  these 
last  mentioned  form  the  genus  Lazula 
of  modern  botanists. 

JUNIPER. 

A  genus  of  evergreen  shrub  and  low 
trees  of  which  there  are  upwards  of 
twenty  species.  Tlie  berries  of  the 
common  juniper  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gin. 

KAIN. 

A  Scotch  term  for  the  duty  paid  in 
Icind  to  the  landlord. 

KAIilNG. 

Used  in  Scotland  and  Lancashire 
for  tlie  first  heaping  of  hay  after  swath. 


Kent  Sheep. 


KEG. 

A  small  baiTcl. 

KELTER. 

A  Suffolk  term  for  condition. 

KENNEL. 

A  habitation  for  dogs.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  a  water-course. 

KENT  SHEEP. 

The  legitimate  descendants  of  the 
old  Romney  Marsh  breed.  The  low- 
lying  marshes  of  Kent  are  thoroughly 
exposed  to  the  blasts  of  the  English 
channel,  and  possess  the  peculiarity 
of  lacking  water  in  summer.  They 
have  to  be  fed  with  sheep  owing  to  this 
absence  of  water,  and  tlie  nature  of 
the  herbage  requiring  close  feeding, 
which  renders  the  surface  of  the  land 
smooth  as  a  bowling  green,  otherwise 
the  herbage  gets  coarse  and  worthless. 
But  sheep  must  be  of  the  most  hardy 
description  to  stand  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation.  Nature's  own  hand  has, 
however,  tempered  the  constitutions  of 
the  native-breds  to  stand  both  blast 
and  drought.  No  other  kind  of  sheep 
brought  to  the  marshes  thrive,  but 
Kent  sheep  are  in  their  native  element 
and  do  admirably.  Not  that  they  are 
less  adapted  to  more  favourable  situa- 
tions, for  they  continually  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  Soulhdowns,  Leicesters, 
Cotswolds,  and  Oxfords  at  all  the  lead- 
ing southern  markets  and  shows,  and 
have  fairly  driven  the  Southdowns  from 
the  arable  farms  througliout  the  entire 
county  of  Kent.  Essex  dealers,  too, 
attend  all  the  southern  fairs  to  pick  up 
the  surplus  rams  and  ewes  for  that 
county.  Kent  sheep  have  been  very 
greatly  improved  in  shape  from  the  old 
Romney  type  by  careful  selections  on 
the  in-and-in  principle.  Improvements 
by  crossing  with  other  breeds  will  not 
answer.  The  breed  resists  all  inter- 
mixture of  foreign  blood.  A  good 
first- cross  may  be  obtained,  but  after- 
wards the  attempted  amalgamation  is 
sure   to  result   in   a  complete  failure. 
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Kerf. 


Kidney  Bean. 


These  sheep  yield  great  thickness  of 
flesh,  and  the  wool  is  of  first-rate 
quality,  considered  by  dealers  the  best 
produced  in  England.  The  Kent  is 
one  of  the  long-wooled  breeds  and 
yields  a  weighty  carcase.  A  large 
number  of  the  owners  have  to  send 
their  flocks  into  other  districts  to  win- 
te;',  and  their  animals  do  not  usually 
come  back  in  spring  much  benefited  by 
the  change.  The  South-Eastcrn  Rail- 
way Company  carried  away  45,000  lean 
Kent  sheep  in  three  weeks  last  year, 
and  it  was  supposed  an  equal  number 
travelled  into  Surrey,  Sussex,  Herts, 
and  Middlesex  by  road.  Mr,  H.  Rig- 
den,  of  Lyminge,  Hythe,  is  the  most 
successful  breeder. 

KEKF. 

A  term  in  the  West  of  England  for 
a  layer  of  hay. 

KERN. 

To  harden  and  take  the  form  of 
grain. 

KERNEL. 

The  edible  substance  contained  in  a 
husk  or  shell.  The  seed  of  pulpy 
fruits. 

KERRY  COWS. 

A  small  Irish  breed  of  cows,  reputed 
to  be  excellent  milchers. 

KESTREL. 

A  small  kind  of  bastard-hawk. 


KIBBLE. 

A  provincialism  for  crushing  or 
bruising  grain. 

KID. 

The  young  of  a  goat. 

KIDDER. 

An  engrosser  of  corn  to  enhance  its 
price. 

KIDDLE. 

A  kind  of  weir  in  a  river  to  catch 
fish. 

KIDNEY-BEAN. 

This  plant  is  extensively  appropriated 
as  a  field  crop  on  tlie  European  conti- 
nent, and  in  America,  but  in  this  coun- 
try is  pretty  much  restricted  to  garden 
cultivation,  and  only  propagated  for 
use  in  a  green  state,  or  as  a  salad  or 
pickle.  Kidney  beans  grow  best  in  a 
light,  dry  soil,  andthcirsced  should  not 
be  planted  until  the  latter  part  of  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May.  There  are 
two  kinds,  the  dwarf  beans  and  the 
runners.  Of  the  former  there  are 
numerous  varieties,  among  which  may 
be  enumerated  as  some  of  the  best,  the 
Robin's  Egg,  the  Red-speckled,  the 
Black  speckled,  the  Negro,  the  Cream- 
coloured,  the  Dun.Fulmer's  Early,  Wil- 
mot's  New  Early  Forcing,  the  jNIohawk 
Six  Weeks,  the  Early  Prince  Albert,  the 
Newington  AVonder,  the  Canterbury 
White,  &c.     The  runners  are  far  less 
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Kidney  Potatoes. 


Kivei 


mimcroiis.  The  Caselvnife  produces 
long  tender  pods  and  white  seeds.  A 
very  similar  sort  is  the  famous  Haricot 
de  Soissons  of  the  French.  There  are 
lilccwise  buff  runners,  and  runners  that 
produce  small  M'hite  seeds.  Scarlet 
runners  differ  from  kidney-beans  in  not 
being  an  annual  plant. 

KIDNEY-POTATOSS.  p|  ( 

Long,  smooth-skinned,  early  potatoes,  ■§:ij''. : 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties.        ":^i' ' 

KIDS. 

A  Lincolnshire  name  for  faggots. 


KILLOW. 

An  earth  of  a  blackish  or  dark-blue 
colour. 

KILN. 

A  large  stove,  or  oven,  for  drying 
corn  and  other  substances.  Other  forms 
of  the  kiln  are  for  burning  limestone 
chalk  to  lime,  and  for  brick-burning, 
or  heating  clay,  moulded  into  bricks,  to 
a  hard  substance. 

KILOGRAM. 

One  thousand  grains, 

KILOLITRE. 

One  thousand  litres,  or  264  gallons. 

KIL03IETRE. 

One  thousand  metres,  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  French  league. 

KINE. 

Cow-stock. 

KING-  CHARLES'S  SPANIEL. 

A  v.-onderfidly  clever,  as  well  as 
pretty,  little  dog,  which,  to  be  true-brcrl, 
should  not  exceed  six  or  seven  pounds 
in  v.-eight.  The  Blenheim  spaniel  is  a 
kindred  variety.  Both  should  have 
short  muzzles,  long,  silky  ears  almost 
touching  the  ground  as  the  dog  walks, 
witii  legs  covered  with  long,  glossy  hair 
to  the  toes,  the  tail  well-feathered,  and 


the  hair  over  the  whole  body  slightly 
wavy. 

KINGCUP. 

Another  name  for  crowfoot. 

KINGFISHEPv. 

The  name  of  a  bird. 

KIPPER. 

A  term  applied  to  salmon  M'hcn  unfit 
to  be  taken,  and  to  the  time  when  they 
are  so  considered. 

KITE. 

A  bird  of  prey  that  sometimes  infests 
farmyards  to  steal  chickens. 

KITLING. 

A  term  applied  to  the  young  of  all 
beasts. 

KITLOCKS  AND  KEDLOCKS. 

Names  by  which  wild  mustard  or 
charlock  is  known  in  some  districts. 

KITTIWAKE. 

A  bird  of  the  gull  species,  common 
among  the  rocks  at  Flamborough 
Head. 

KIVER. 

In  Warwickshire  the  name  of  a  large 
vessel  for  whey. 
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Knacker. 


Labourer. 


KNACKER. 

A  rope-maker.  In  London  a  knacker 
is  a  horsc-slau"literer. 


KNAG. 

A  hard  knot  in  wood, 
of    dcer's-horns,     called 
antlers. 


The  shoots 
also     brow- 


KNAPWEED  (Centaurea  nig-ra). 

A  deep-rooted  perennial  weed  tliat 
infests  old  pastures,  and  is  rather  difTi- 
cult  to  destroy,  called  also  Hardhead 
and  Ilorsckiiot. 

KNITCH. 

A  burden  of  wood  or  faggot. 

KNOLIi. 

A  round  hill.  The  top  or  cop  of  a 
hill  or  mountain. 

KNOT-aRASS  (Polygonum  avicu- 
lare). 

A  small  annual  prostrate  plant,  ■with 
nanow  leaves  and  little  axillary  pink 
flowers,  common  by  roadsides  and  in 
dr}-,  waste  places.  It  has  been  stated 
in  Italy  that  the  silkworm  will  thrive 
thereon,  but  such  lias  not  been  proved 
to  be  the  case  by  English  experimen- 
ters. 

KOHL-RABI. 

A  field  plant  with  a  turnip  bulb  and 
a  cabbage  top,  adapted  to  strong  soils 
and  dry  summers,  as  heat  and  drought 
appear  congenial  to  it.  A  seed-bed  has 
to  be  prepared  and  dressed  in  winter, 
and  the  seed  sown  in  Februarj-  or  early 
in  -larch.  The  plants  will  be  ready 
for  transplantation  to  the  licld  in  Marcli, 
and  ground  from  which  a  crop  of  tares 
has  been  cleared  may  be  ploughed  and 
worked,  manured,  and  planted  with 
sets  3  feet  apart.  Mr.  Hewitt  Da\is 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  value  of 
tlie  crop.  He  says,  "The  advantage 
which  it  is  said  to  possess  over  Swedish 
turnips  by  those  who  have  cultivated  it 
in  England  and  Ireland  are  these : 
Cattle,  and  especially  horses,  are  fond 
of  it ;    the  lenves  are  better  food  ;   it 


bears   transplanting    better    than    any 

other  root  ;  insects   do  not   injure  it  ; 

drought  does  not  prevent  its  growth  ; 

it   stores   quite   as   well   or   better ;  it 

stands  the  winter  better ;  and  affords 

food  lattr  in  the  season,  even  in  June." 

A  very  heavy  produce  is  said  to  be  ob- 

I   tained  from  kohl-rabi  with  proper  trcat- 

I   nient  and  frequent  hoeings,  as  the  bulbs 

I   average  about   81bs.   each,  and  some- 

■   times  attain  to  from  14  to  16  lbs. 

j   KOIiLYRITE. 

I       A  variety  of  clay   whose   colour  is 

I   pure  white. 

j   KRTJTE. 

I       A  Roxburghshire  term  for  the  dv,-aif 
I  pig  of  the  litter. 

KYLE. 

'.       Scottish  name  for  a  large  haycock. 

j   KYIiOES. 

I       The  West  Highland  cattle  that  thrive 

on   coarse   and    scanty   pasturage    are 
I  called    Icyloes.      They    are    somewhat 

slow  in   arriving  at  maturity,  but  will 

ultimately  fotten  where  the  shorthoni 

would  be  unable  to  exist. 

K'STE. 

A  Gloucestershire  wicker  measure, 
holding  about  a  bushel. 

LABOURER. 

In  Scotland  and  Northumberland  it 
is  customarj'  for  labourers  to  enter  into 
agreement  with  the  farmer  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  for  certain  stated 
quantities  of  oatmeal,  new  milk,  potato 
ground,  and  a  house  and  garden,  and 
part  money;  and  it  is  said  the  laboureis 
prefer  the  sj-stem,  which  has  nothing  in 
it  of  the  evils  of  the  truck  system,  as 
the  masters  do  not  charge  more  than 
the  stipulated  price.  In  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Hereford  there  is  another 
system  of  paying  jjartly  in  kind  whicli 
cannot  be  too  strongly  discountenanced. 
This  consists  of  the  cider  allowance, 
which  induces  such  a  taste  for  the  hard, 
stimulating  drink  that  the  men  fancy 
they  are  unable  to  work  without  it. 
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Labvimum. 


Tr.e  most  necessarj'  kinds  of  farm- 
servants  are  carters  and  shepherds,  for 
whom  provision  of  a  house  and  garden  is 
very  generally  made  throughout  the 
kingdom,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
wages.  The  increasing  use  of  ma- 
chiner\-  has  opened  a  market,  too,  for 
skilled  labour,  to  be  paid  for  at  higher 
rates.  A  steam-engine  will  now  be 
found  working  on  wellnigh  ever}-  large 
farm,  which  requires  one  man  at  least 
who  understands  its  management.  The 
effect  of  machineiy,  on  the  other  hand, 
lias  been  to  make  manv  other  kinds  of 


L-amb. 


LAIRY. 

In  Scotland  means  wet  and  swampy. 
In  Devon  applied  to  a  cart  empty. 
Applied  to  meat,  it  means  muscular. 

LAMB. 

The  young  of  sheep.  The  flesh  of 
slaughtered  lambs  lilcewise  bears  the 
name  and  forms  the  choicest  and  most 
palatable  of  butchers'  meat ;  in  spring 
and  summer,  selling  as  high  as  is. 
a  pound  when  first  in  season,  and 
gradually  declining  in  price  until  worth 


farm  work  of  irksome,  continuous  toil 
much  less  wanted.  The  army  of  fl.iil 
thrashers,  for  instance,  may  be  deemed 
thoroughly  disbanded,  and  the  flail 
itself  may  just  as  well  be  laid  up  in  the 
British  Museum  as  an  antiquated  im- 
plement. 

LABUBNTJM. 

An  omamcr.tal  tree,  often  found  in 
shrubberies,  of  the  cytisus  kind. 

LACE, 

A  Cornish  phrase  for  a  perch  of  land. 


no  more  tiian  mutton.  It  is  the  in- 
terest of  farmers  who  fatten  lambs, 
therefore,  to  get  the  young  animals 
rapidly  forward  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  knife  early.  To  effect  this  object, 
cake,  corn,  or  meal  has  regularly  to  be 
supplied  to  both  the  ewes  and  lambs ; 
and  it  is  said  the  latter  are  always 
helped  forward  more  rapidly  by  being 
allowed  Thorley's  condiment.  Somer- 
set  and  Dorset  horns  is  the  breed  ih.t 
will  always  furnish,  if  allowed,  the 
earliest  crop  of  fat  lambs,  and  by  put- 
ting the  ewes  to  Southdown  rams  good 
quality  is  also  secured. 
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Lamb-Creep. 


liAMB-CEEEP. 

"When  ewes  and  lambs  are  feeding 
between  hurdles  some  means  is  usually 
de\nseJ,  by  means  of  slight  openings  in 
the  breach,  for  the  lambs  to  press  for- 
ward to  better  feed.  Usually  a  few 
hurdles,  differently  constructed,  with 
openings  that  will  allow  a  lamb  to  pass 
through  but  keeps  back  the  ewe,  are 
provided  for  the  purpose ;  but  difficul- 
ties always  presented  themselves  in  ob- 
taining a  perfect  provision  for  the 
object,  until  Messrs.  Carson  and  Toone, 
of  Warminster,  brought  out  !Melkie's 
patent  Automaton  lamb-creep,  which  is 
formed  so  that  the  rollers  on  either  side 
of  the  central  upright  can  be  sliifted 
several  inches,  and  will  expand,  by 
means  of  a  spring,  to  the  lamb's  pres- 
sure in  passing,  returning  at  once  to  the 
original  position  as  soon  as  he  has 
passed  through.  It  is  also  constructed 
as  a  double  creep,  to  admit  two  lambs 
passing  at  the  same  time,  the  price  of 
which  is  £1  I2s.  6d. 

liAMTDTtt. 

The  botanical  name  for  the  plant 
commonly  called  the  dead  nettle. 


LAMPEET. 


A  fish  that  was  the  death  of  our 
Henry  I.,  and  in  Britain  has  at  various 
periods  stood  high  in  public  favour. 
An  inhabitant  of  the  sea,  but  ascend- 
ing rivers  about  the  end  of  winter  to 
spend  a  few  months  in  fresh  water.  In 
season  in  ^March,  April,  and  May. 

luANDLOED. 

The  owner  of  land  occupied  by 
tenants.  In  Great  Britain  the  great 
bulk  of  the  land  is  held  n  large  estates 
by  extensive  proprietors,  who  do  not, 


liandxail. 


as  a  rule,  engage  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, but  find  it  mere  advantageous  to 
let  them  in  subdi\-idcd  portions  as  farms. 
And  there  are  alwaj-s  in  this  wealthy 
country  a  numerous  class  of  middle 
men,  possessed  of  ample  capital  to  rent 
these  farms  at  fixed  money  paj-ments, 
which  secure  to  the  owners  their  full 
annual  value.  The  system  is  most 
unique,  and  viewed  by  foreigners  as  a 
singular  arrangement  of  things ;  for 
everj-whcre  on  the  Continent  the  landed 
proprietor  either  farms  his  own  estates 
or  has  a  joint  interest  in  the  farming : 
whenever  occupied  by  a  farmer,  the 
owner  not  only  finds  the  land  but  the 
live-stock  and  implements,  and  has  to 
take  from  the  manager,  instead  of  a 
fixed  sum  in  money,  certain  proportions 
of  the  produce  in  kind.  The  ability  to 
realize  such  large  fixed  rentals,  and  to 
enjoy  the  high  honours  and  pri\-ileges 
which  landed  proprietorship  confers  on 
its  possessors  hi  this  countrj-,  place  our 
landed  gentr\'  in  an  enviable  and  proud 
position,  scarcely  to  be  equalled  over 
the  entire  world.  Xor  does  the  system 
work  badly  for  British  farmers.  The 
capital  that  would  purchase  a  ver\-  in- 
considerable acreage  enables  the  pos- 
sessor to  farm  with  profit  a  large  farm 
o%\-ned  by  another.  And  in  no  other 
country  has  farming  been  raised  to  so 
high  a  standard  m  a  mercantile  point 
of  view  as  in  Eng'and  and  Scotland 
concurrently  ^rilll  this  system. 

T.ATTD-PBESSEB. 

An  implement  that  has  been,  and 
still  is,  extensively  used  on  light  land, 
particularly  in  preparing  the  ground 
for  wheat  sowing.  Some  farmers  are 
fond  of  sowing  the  seed-grain  broad- 
cast immediately  after  the  presser.  The 
seed  falls  into  the  grooves  left  by  its 
action,  and  the  plants  come  up  in 
diills. 

T.ATTPaAIL. 

A  migratory  bird  that  makes  its 
appearance  in  Britain  about  the  time 
of  the  quail,  in  April  and  May,  and 
frequents  the  same  places.  Its  singular 
crj-  is  heard  in  meadows  among  the 
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Laiig-et. 


long  grass.     It  is  scliloin  seen,  being  a 
rcniaikably  nimble  lunn.r. 

LANGET. 

In  Herefordshire  a  strip  of  ground. 
In  the  West  of  England  along,  naiTOW 
strip  of  ground  is  called  "  lannock." 

LANNEE. 

A  species  of  hawic, 

LARCH. 

This  fir  tree  is  supposed  toliave  been 
introduced  into  England  during  the 
early  part  of  tlie  17th  century,  and 
about  100  years  before  its  introduction 
into  Scotland.  If  not  so  common,  the 
larch  would  be  considered  an  elegant 
object,  presenting  a  graceful  figure  at 
ever)' stage  of  its  growth.  The  larch, 
when  j'oung,  grows  quicker  than  any 
other  coniferous  tree,  and,  for  that  rea- 
son, is  l)est  adapted  for  extirpating  furze 
and  rank  herbage.  .Seeing  how  very 
valuable  a  tree  the  larch  is,  it  seems 
surprising  that  all  sandy  and  gravelly 
heath  wastes  are  not  converted  into 
plantations,  especially  as  those  appear 
to  be  the  very  soils  the  tree  is  best 
adapted  for.  Close  planting  is  gene- 
rally followed,  and  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  bleak,  exposed  situations.  After 
the  plantation  has  made  some  progress 
thinning  will  be  needful.  The  smallest 
trees  taken  out  arc  much  esteemed  for 
Jiop-i^olcs ;  others  arc  useful  as  posts 
and  rails  in  fencing.  Larger  sticks  are 
in  constant  use  as  railway  sleepers. 
Xo  tree  becomes  so  valuable  in  so  short 
a  time.  If  the  thinnings  are  continued 
discriminately  the  larger  trees  will  in 
50  years  be  fit  to  saw  into  planks  and 


Lathyrus. 


boards ;  and  larch  timber  sells  from  is. 
to  Is.  4d.  per  cubical  foot. 

LAUD. 

"When  ]iigs  arc  slaughtered  the  inside 
fat  is  melted  and  produces  this  useful 
product,  much  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  pastry. 

LAHIA  PUDIBTJNDA. 

The  pale  Tussock  moth,  which  pro- 
duces catci-pillars  called  hop-dogs,  very 
destructive  in  hop  gardens. 

LAHK. 

A  well-known  small  singing  bird. 

LARKSHESL. 

A  flower,  called  also  Indian  cress. 

LABKSPUE,  (Delpliinium). 

Highly  ornamental  j)lants  of  free- 
flowering  habit  and  hardy  constitution. 
There  are  many  varieties,  mostly  of  a 
blue  colour. 

LASH  OR  LASHY. 

A  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  description 
of  a  wet  meadow  or  of  watery  grass 
feed. 

LASIOCAKPA. 

The  naturalist's  name  for  the  Trefoil 
Eggar  moth  is  L.  trifulii,  and  of  the 
Jiledick  Eggar  moth  L.  medtcaginis. 
Both  feed  on  clovers,  broom,  &c. 

LATHYRUS. 

A  genus  of  leguminous  plants  having 
the  appearance  of  vetches.  L.  sativiis 
is  cidiivated  in  .Southern  Europe  as  a 
green  crop,  but  deemed  too  tender  for 
this  countiy.  Z.  hirsntus,  or  the 
rough-])odded  vetchling,  is  found  wild 
in  Britain,  although  never  cultivated 
here,  but  is  said  to  have  b-ccn 
tried  near  Paris,  and  found  to  be 
hardy  and  productive,  and  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  winter  vetches.  L.  Cicera, 
like  L.  sntiviis,  is  a  Spanish  plant  con- 
sidered as  hardy  as  the  vetch,  and 
adapted  to  jiroduce  a  heavy  crop  on 
poor  sands  and  calcareous  land.  Sheep 
are  very  fond  of  it,  but  'he  produce  is 
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too  heating  for  horses.  All  the  fore- 
going are  annuals,  but  Z.  pratensis  is 
a  perennial  found  very  commonly  in 
English  hedgerows,  bearing  bright 
yellow  flowers.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended for  cultivation  by  various 
authorities.  L.  tuberosus  is  another 
perennial,  which  bears  small,  fleshy 
tubers  called  "  Dutch  mice,"  that 
have  a  pleasant  nutty  flavour,  and  arc 
used  iu  North  Germany  and  Holland 
in  domestic  cookeiy.  It  is  only  found 
in  Britain  in  gardens  as  a  curiosity. 

LATTEEHATH. 

A  second  mowing  of  a  meadow  or 
green  crop  is  termed  latlermath. 

LAUFwEIi. 

Neither  the  common  laurel  nor  the 
Portuguese  laurel  belong  to  the  genus 
Lauras  of  botanists,  but  to  that  of  Ce- 
ra sus,  or  cherry.  The  Lauras  nob  His 
of  botanists  is  the  sweet  bay,  some  of 
the  species  of  which,  iu  their  native 
country,  attain  the  stature  of  small 
trees.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  tree 
that  furnished  the  garland  or  crown  for 
the  brow  of  the  Roman  conqueror. 
The  common  laurel  was  introduced 
into  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  Itlilvcs  a  deep,  rich  soil, 
and  nffecls  the  shade,  whereby  adapted 
for  higldy  ornamental  underwood.  In 
sheltered  situations  it  forms  an  excellent 
agent  for  embellishment,  sjireading  out 
into  a  shrub,  and  not  ascending  to  the 
tree  form. 

The  Portuguese  laurel  does  not  grow 
so  rapidly  as  the  common  laurel,  but  is 
more  hardy  and  luxuriant  on  a  wider 
diversity  of  soils.  Both  may  be  con- 
sidered as  among  the  best  of  ornamental 
evergieens  adapted  to  British  climate. 

LAUBESTINUS. 

An  evergreen  shrub  that  flowers 
about  Michaelmas,  and  holds  its  flowers 
throughout  winter. 

LAVENDER, 

This  plant  yields  a  well-known  oil 
converted  to  many  uses,  a  tonic,  stimu-    ' 


Leek  (Allium  porum). 


lant,  and  carminative.  Stray  plants 
arc  often  found  in  cottage  gardens,  anil 
in  a  few  instances  crops  of  it  have  been 
raised  for  distilling,  Mitcham,  iu 
Surrey,  is  quite  a  lavender  place,  for 
there  the  crop  has  for  many  years  been 
subject  to  field  culture.  The  proper 
time  to  plant  is  either  in  November  or 
the  spring  ;  and  a  piece  of  land  after 
being  planted  lasts  four  or  five  )-ears, 
yielding  very  little  the  first  year,  but 
abundantly  the  second.  The  proper 
time  to  cut  the  lavender  stalks  and 
blossoms  is  just  when  the  lower  bloom 
changes  to  a  dark  colour.  Distillation 
shotdd  quicldy  follow,  or  the  flowers 
vv-iJl  lose  tlicir  odour.  Lavender  de- 
lights in  light  and  sandy  soil. 

LEACH. 

A  quantity  of  wood-ashes  placed  in 
a  wooden  vessel  called  a  leach-tub, 
through  which  water  is  made  to  pass 
to  imbibe  the  alkali  and  be  converted 

to  lye. 

LEASE. 

A  contract  by  which  limited  posses- 
sion is  obtained  of  houses  or  lands  in 
return  for  certain  stipulated  payments. 
Ordinary  leases  are  granted  for  a  fixed 
term  of  yeare — 7,  14,  or  21  being  the 
favourite  periods.  When  the  latter  term 
is  secured  it  is  called  a  long  lease. 
Leases  are  likewise  granted  on  lives  ;  a 
system  once  very  generally  in  favour, 
but  now  gone  out  of  fashion. 

LEAZING. 

Gleaning  corn  after  the  reapers  is 
also  termed  leazing. 

LEEK  (Allium  porrum). 


A  ga:  Jen  vegetable,  made  less  ser* 
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Leicester  Sheep. 

viccable  as  an  article  of  dietary  in 
Britain  than  in  France.  TIio  seed 
should  be  sown  in  seed-beds,  at  the 
end  of  February,  on  a  light  soil  well 
manured.  Transplanting  should  com- 
mence in  June.  Leeks  will  bear  being 
planted  deep,  and  there  is  an  advantage 
in  obtaining  a  greater  length  of  blanched 
stem.  The  young  plants  should  be 
about  the  size  of  a  goose  quill  when 
set.  Planting  should  be  performed  by 
line  6  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The 
produce  will  be  fit  for  the  table  in  No- 
vember and  December,  but  should  not 
be  made  use  of  until  later,  as  it  does 
not  anive  at  its  best  until  JNIarch  or 
even  later. 

LEICESTEH  SHEEP. 

These  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
long-wools  as  the  Southdown  docs  to 
short-wools,  as  the  purest  and  best- 
shaped  breed  of  the  class,  to  whom  all 
the  otl'.ers  are  obliged  to  come,  more 
or  less,  to  get  rid  of  their  defects. 
Robert  Bakewell,  of  Dishley,  was  the 


Leicester  Sheep. 


and  carried  them  on  in  profound  se- 
crecy. Even  his  own  servants,  with 
the  exception  of  one  man  whom  he 
thoroughly  trusted,  were  not  allowed 
the  slightest  insight  into  his  proceed- 
ings. He  is  supposed  to  have  had  a 
model  in  his  own  mind  from  the  very 
fast  of  the  sheep  he  wished  to  create  ; 
but  how  he  worked  to  obtain  it  he 
never  told.  Conjecture  alone  gives  him 
credit  for  acting  thoroughly  on  the 
great  principle  that  "like  begets  like," 
and  doubtless  careful  selections  and 
weedings  formed  a  part  of  his  mode  of 
action ;  but  the  animal  he,  after  a  few 
years,  presented  to  the  public  view  was 
as  different  from  the  one  he  took  in 
hand  as  two  animals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies M-ell  could  be.  In  beauty  and 
general  contour  of  shape  and  form,  the 
new  Leicester  possessed  ro  trace  of  the 
ugliness  of  the  old  breed.  Instead  of 
developing  gaunty  limls,  bone  ;  nd 
wool,  the  reconstructed  animal  v.  as 
brought  to  make  all  the  food  assuni- 
lated  tend  to  the  accumvlation  of  fleih 
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originator  of  the  modern  breed  of  im- 
proved Leicester,  and  justly  regarded 
as  the  most  skilful  breeder  of  his  day. 
It  was  about  the  year  1755  that  he  com- 
menced operations,  having  extremely 
bad  materials  to  work  with,  for  the  old 
Leicester  Bakewell  had  to  start  with 
was  a  coarse,  ungainly  animal,  seldom 
ready  for  the  butcher  until  three  years 
old.    Bakewell  commenced  operations, 


and  fat.  Tv.-o  things  Bakewell  appa- 
renllydesired  to  obtain,  namely,  a  perfect 
symmetrical  form,  and  a  great  aptitude 
to  fatten  ;  the  improved  Leicestcrs  he 
propagated  have  been  celebrated  for 
these  leading  features  ever  since. 

Bakewell  let  his  first  ram  for  the 
season  in  1760  for  17s.  6d.  only,  and 
the  agricultural  public  was  so  thor- 
oughly ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
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Leicester  Sheep. 


Lettuce. 


great  work  he  was  accomplishing,  that 
for  several  seasons  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  more  than  two  or  three  guineas 
for  his  best  sheep.  Twenty  years  after- 
wards he  got  100  guineas  for  a  ram,  and 
henceforth  there  was  a  perfect  mania 
for  the  breed.  Professor  Youatt  says  : 
""the  desire  to  become  possessed  of 
this  valuable  breed  became  so  great 
tljat,  in  1789,  he  made  1200  guineas  by 
three  rams,  and  2000  guineas  by  seven 
others.  He  Hlcewise  received  3000 
guineas  from  the  Dishley  Society  for 
the  use  of  the  rest  of  his  flock.  The 
most  extraordinary  letting  which  oc- 
curred was  that  of  a  ram  called  "  Two 
Pounder"  for  the  use  of  which  during 
the  season  he  obtained  400  guineas 
each  from  two  breeders,  still  reserving 
one  third  of  the  usual  number  of  ewes 
for  himself;  the  value  of  that  ram  for 
that  season  being  thus  rated  at  1200 
guineas." 

Henceforth,  not  only  were  the  im- 
proved Leicesters  extensively  propa- 
gated on  their  own  merits,  but  put  to 
almost  equal  service  in  perfecting  other 
long-wooled  breeds.  There  is  scarcely 
one  that  has  not  been  refined  from 
coarseness,  and  redeemed  to  a  better 
standard  of  perfection  by  amalgamation 
with  the  Leicester,  or  at  any  rate  a 
little  infusion  of  Dishley  blood.  Cots- 
wolds  undeniably  owe  something  to 
this  stock.  The  Lincoln  of  the  present 
day  is  almost  one-half  Leicester.  The 
Devon  or  Old  Bampton  three-fourths 
so.  The  Kent  or  Romncy  Marsh 
sheep  has  not  been  improved  without 
its  instrumentality.  Several  valuable 
crosses  from  native  stocks  have  con- 
tinually been  made,  especially  with 
Cheviots,  Blackfaces,  Welsh  sheep ; 
and  Exmoors  have  likewise  produced 
useful  cross-breds  for  feeding  purposes, 
when  put  to  Leicester  rams. 

The  Leicester,  however,  is  not 
deemed  so  good  a  rent-paying  sheep  by 
practical  farmers  as  the  longer  and  more 
prolific  wool-bearing  kinds,  of  which 
the  Lincoln,  Cotswold,  and  Oxford 
Down  are  notable  examples.  Bakewell 
seems  to  have  deemed  the  possession 
of  a  heavy  fleece  incompatible  with  the 


other  perfections  he  strove  to  establish, 
in  which  he  was  undoubtedly  in  error. 
The  Dishley  breed  has  never  been 
famous  for  abundant  wool-production. 
This,  and  the  production  of  too  great  a 
proportion  of  fat  to  lean  in  the  carcase, 
are  its  two  greatest  defects. 

LEMON  THYME. 


A  trailing  evergi-een,  remarkable  as 
a  herb  for  its  smell,  resembling  the  rind 
of  a  lemon.  Used  in  particular  dishes 
in  which  the  flavour  of  lemon  is  desued. 

LENTIL. 

A  vetch-like  plant,  largely  cultivated 
on  the  Continent,  especially  round  Paris, 
for  the  sake  of  its  seeds.  These  are 
cooked  like  ripe  kidney  beans. 

LEP. 

In  Norfolk,  a  large  wicker  basket. 

LETTTJCE. 


A  garden  salad,  much  used  in  sum- 
mer, which  should  be  nicely  blanched, 
and  eaten  young.  Lettuces  contain  a 
bland,  pellucid  juice  with  little  taste  or 
smell,  and  have  a  cooling  and  soothing 
influence  on  the  system. 
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LEVERET. 

A  young  hare. 
LICHENS. 

Cellular  plants  living  almost  exclu- 
sively on  air,  and  nourished  by  imbibing 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  from  the 
atmosphere. 

LILAC  (Syring-a  vulg'aris). 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  made  use  of 
by  the  peasants  of  Brienne  for  the  cure 
of  endemic  intermittent  fever. 

LILY. 

A  well-known  garden  flower,  of 
which  there  are  several  highly  cultivated 
varieties.  The  seed  is  a  long  time 
germinating.  When  the  seedlings  ap- 
pear they  should  not  be  disturbed  lor 
several  months,  that  they  may  form 
bulbs. 

LIME. 

An  earth  necessary  to  be  present  in 
all  soils  for  agricultural  purposes.  Its 
applications  are  consequently  deemed 
of  a  manurial  nature.  Limestone  and 
chalk  are  burnt  for  its  production  in  a 
caustic  form,  which,  applied  to  heavy 
soils,  acts  not  only  as  a  manure  in  itself, 
but  as  a  powerful  disintegrator  in 
opening  the  soil  and  liberating  other 
minerals.  Heath  wastes  and  peaty 
soils  are  almost  entirely  deficient  in 
lime  when  first  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  mineral  has  to  be  laid  on 
in  large  quantities.  Should  a  chalk 
pit  cr  marl  bed  be  within  reach,  this 
will  form  the  cheapest  source  for  the 
supply. 

LIME  TREE. 

Found  wild  in  some  parts  of  Kent 
and  Essex.  The  tree  likes  a  ricli  allu- 
vial or  loamy  soil,  and  is  unsuitable  for 
either  a  bleak  situation  or  dr)%  poor 
land.  It  is  mostly  applied  to  form 
embowering  shades  in  an  avenue  or  for 
the  park  or  lawn  as  an  ornamental 
tree.  On  the  Continent  it  appears 
largely  in  tov.'ns,  planted  along  the  sides 
of  streets  and  in  the  public  promenades. 
Its  blossoms  are  verj'  frequent  in  hot 


Limmers. 


weather,  and,  July  being  the  flowering 
period,  nothing  can  be  more  grateful 
than  to  partake  of  its  grateful  shade 
in  the  midst  of  summer. 

LIMING  LAND. 

In  some  districts  of  England  fanners 
are  bound  by  their  leases  to  apply  100 
bushels  of  lime  per  acre  to  their  farms 
everv'  fourth  or  fifih  year.     The  cost  at 
the  kiln  is  6d.  or  8d.  per  bushel,  which 
makes  from  50s.  to  66s.  8d.  -per  acre. 
Such  frequent  and  abundant  dressings 
of  lime   were   absolutely  necessary   in 
past  times  to  preserve  the  fertiliiy  of 
the  soil,  but  since  the  introduction  of 
artificial    manures,    green    crops,    and 
high  stock  feeding,  the  object  can  be 
effected  in  another  way  at  far  less  cost. 
Liming,  however,  is  necessaiy  at  cer- 
tain times,  and  on  tenacious  clays  can- 
not be  dispensed  witli.     There  are  two 
ways   of  liming,  both   almost  equally 
effective,   one   being   to  cover  up  the 
caustic  lime  in  a  bank  with  the  earth  of 
the  headland,  the  other  to  place  the 
lime  in  small  heaps  over  the  land  re- 
quiring  to  be  limed  and  cover  them 
wiili  earth.     In  both  cases  the  lime,  in 
slaking,  draAvs  moisture  from  the  soil 
with   which  it   is  covered,    and  inter- 
mixed thereby,  disintegrating  and  libe- 
rating other  minerals ;   but  this  action 
has  the  more  piompt  effect  when  the 
small   heaps    are    placed   all    over  the 
field.     The  other  mode,  however,  has 
tlic  advantage  that  it  can  be  performed 
at  any  time  in  the  midst  of  winter,  or 
while  the  breadth  to  be  manured  is  in 
crop  so  tliat  the  bank  of  manure  can 
be   turned  and  converted  to  compost 
and  be  made  ready  to  be  carted  out  iinme  - 
diateiy  on  being  wanted.    AVhenthelime 
is  plrccd  and  covered  up  in  small  heaps  on 
the  laiid,  these  require  to  be  turned  after 
slaking  has  taken  place  ;  by  which  pro- 
cess the  soil  first  used  as  a  covering  will 
be  incorporated  and  amalgamated  with 
the  lime,  and  a  fresh  covering  of  more 
soil  placed  on  the  heap. 

LIMMERS. 

A  Scotch   term  for  cart-shafts.    In 
Herefordshire  changed  to  "limbers." 
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liincoln  Sheep. 


LINCOLN  SHEEP, 

The  old  Lincolns  ■were  coarse,  un- 
gainly, large-boned  animals,  bred  prin- 
cipally for  their  wool,  from  10  to  18 
inches  long,  and  from  8  to  16  lb.  per 
fleece.  They  have  been  improved  in 
carcase  in  a  wonderful  degree  by  inter- 
mixing with  the  Leicesters,  without  los- 
ing their  fertility  of  wool-bearing,  and 
now  partake  largely  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  both  Cotswold  and  Leicester  : 
the  noble  countenance  and  expansive 
frame  of  the  former,  joinod  to  the  com- 
pactness, and  symmetry  of  form,  and 
readiness  to  fatten  of  the  latter.  But 
they  far  exceed  either  in  the  weight  of 
the  fleece,  and  there  is  no  breed  in 
Great  Britain  capable  of  rendering 
such  enormous  returns  of  wool  com- 
bined to  a  heavy  carcase,  for  ripe  Lin- 
coln tegs  weigh  from  25  up  to  42  lb. 
per  quarter  when  slaughtered.  In  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Lincoln- 
shire these  sheep  are  on  their  native 
ground,  which,  as  may  be  supposed, 
requires  to  be  extremely  fertile  in  its 
nature.  On  the  uplands  of  the  same 
county,  and  over  a  great  part  ot  York- 
shire, a  cross  between  the  Lincoln  and 
Leicester  is  deemed  more  profitable  and 
a  far  better  rent-paying  sheep  than 
either  the  one  breed  or  the  other  in  its 
purity. 

LINHAY. 

In  the  West  of  England,  a  very  com- 
mon term  for  a  rough  out-house  for 
tools,  implements,  and  fuel. 

LINNET. 


Liquid  Manure. 


A  small  singing  bird  which  prefers 
the  open  countr>',  although  found  in 
gardens  and  hedgerows.  They  are 
migratory,  and  arrive  in  considerable 
flocks  in  spring.  The  linnet  is  a  sweet 
singer,  and,  although  not  a  fashi  nable 
bird,  has  been  pronounced  the  nicest 
finch  of  the  whole  tribe. 

LINSEED. 

The  seed  of  the  flax  plant. 

LINUM  USITATISSIMUM 

Is  the  botanical  name  for  the  flax 
plant.  There  are  two  sorts,  the  spring 
and  the  winter  flax,  the  former  of  which 
is  alone  cultivated  in  this  country.  The 
latter  kind  is  sown  in  October  on  the 
Continent. 

LIPEURUS. 

A  modem  genus  of  lice  which  infest 
poultry  and  birds. 

LIQUID  MANURE. 

The  term  is  usually  restricted  to  the 
drainage  of  the  farm-yard  collected  in 
tanks,  and  genera. ly  consists  of  the 
mixed  urine  of  horses,  cows,  pigs,  &C., 
and  the  soaldngs  of  the  decomposing 
yard  manure.  This  is  generally  trans- 
ferred to  the  land  by  means  of  a  water- 
cart,  unless  the  situation  be  convenient 
for  allowing  the  contents  of  the  tank  to 
run  over  the  surface  of  an  adjoining 
field.  Mr.  Mechi  converts  all  his  farm- 
yard manure  into  the  liquid  state.  His 
stock  are  kept  on  sparred  floors,  and  the 
channels  beneath,  into  which  their 
droppings  fall,  all  communicate  with  a 
large  tank,  where  a  blast  worked  by  the 
steam-engine  stirs  up  the  contents  as 
often  as  requisite,  and  equalizes  the 
consistency.  Channel  pipes  are  laid  in 
various  directions  from  the  tank  to  the 
diff"erent  parts  of  the  farm  ;  and  when 
any  particular  spot  is  required  to  be 
manured,  the  liquid  is  sent  in  that 
direction  by  the  force-pump,  the  nearest 
plug  in  the  manure-pipe  is  drawn,  the 
hose  inserted,  and  the  watering  pro- 
ceeded with. 
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liiquorice. 


lilQUOmCE  (Glycyrrhiza  glabra). 
A  fleshy-rooted  perennial  plant,  from 
the  roots  of  which  is  extracted  the 
liquorice  of  the  shops.  The  soil  best 
adapted  for  it  is  deep,  rich,  not  too 
strong,  and  entirely  free  from  stones. 
The  plant  is  subjected  to  field  culture 
at  Milcham,  in  Suney,  and  a  few  other 
places  in  England. 

LIZARD. 

A  reptile  that  feeds  on  insects.  The 
common  species  found  in  this  country 
is  the  nimble  lizard  (Lacerta  agilisj. 
Although  so  much  disliked  and  extir- 
pated, it  is  perfectly  harmless,  and 
serviceable  in  keeping  do\\'n  flies  and 
other  insects  on  which  it  entirely  sub- 
sists. 

liOAK. 

In  Norfolk,  a  short,  narrow  road. 

LOAM. 

The  term  loam  is  applied  to  those 
soils  alone  that  have  all  the  leading 
constituents  of  clay,  sand,  lime,  and 
vegetable  mould,  in  finely  divided  and 
intimately  amalgamated  condition,  and 
in  harmonious  proportions  one  to 
another.  The  heaviest,  with  a  pre- 
dominance of  clay,  are  called  clay-loams, 
the  lightest,  sandy  loams.  Those  in 
which  lime  is  abundant  are  called 
calcareous  loams,  and  where  there  is  a 
good  proportion  of  humus  or  mould, 
vegetable  or  garden  loams.  Loamy 
soils  are  valuable  from  their  superior 
mechanical  texture,  and  are  generally 
of  a  highly  fertile  nature. 

LOBSTER. 


Lois-Weedon  System. 


One  of  the  crab  tribe,  found  on  most 
of  the  rocky  coasts  of  Britain.  .Some 
are  caught  by  the  hand,  but  the  larger 


part  in  pots,  which  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  trap,  for  when  they  get  in  they 
cannot  get  out  again. 

LOCUST    TREE. 

In  warm  and  sheltered  spots  this  tree 
can  be  cultivated  in  Britain,  but  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  of 
climate  and  situation  the  yoimg 
shoots  are  often  killed  by  frosts, 
which  renders  the  tree  extremely 
branchy. 


LOGGIN. 

A  Yorkshire  term  for 
straw,  about  141b. 


a  bundle  of 


LOIS-WEEDON  SYSTEM, 

A  new  mode  of  cultivating  crops, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  Jethro  Tull, 
by  the  late  Rev.  S.  Smith,  of  Lois- 
Weedon.  The  land  is  di\-ided  into 
alternate  stretches  of  com  plants  and 
fallow.  The  seed  grain  is  dibbled  into 
rows  I  foot  apart,  three  of  which 
form  one  stretch,  and  the  fallowed 
intervals  are  3  feet  wide.  These 
are  deeply  trenched  in  November  with 
the  spade,  and  remain  rough  and 
exposed  the  entire  winter.  In  the 
spring  they  are  worked,  and  stirred  at 
different  periods  during  the  summer, 
to  be  cropped  in  turn  to  grain  for  the 
succeeding  season,  while  the  other 
alternate  breadths  are  being  submitted 
to  the  same  process.  By  this  mode  it 
is  alleged  that  1163%^  crops  may  be 
raised  many  years  in  succession  from 
the  same  field  without  the  appUcation 
of  a  single  particle  of  manure,  the 
hypothesis  being  that  the  land  manures 
itself  by  the  superior  fallow  operations 
disintegrating  its  inherent  minerals  and 
enabling  them  to  fix  the  ammonia 
brought  to  them  by  rain.  In  adopting 
the  system  several  leading  principles 
have  to  be  observed,  viz.,  very  early  and 
thin  seeding ;  thoroughly  clean  cultiva- 
tion ;  timely  performance  of  the  fallow 
operations ;  eartbing  up  the  corn 
stretches  at  the  blooming  period.  The 
system  is  best  adapted  for  heavy 
calcareous  loams  and  clays. 
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Lolium. 


LOLIUM. 

A  genus  of  cultivated  grasses,  which 
comprehends  ordinary  rye  grass  (L. 
pcrenne)  and  Italian  rje  grass  (I. 
Jtalicuni),  which  are  the  only  plants  of 
the  species  extensively  cultivated  in 
Britain ;  but  the  genus  Lolium  com- 
prises as  well  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
of  weeds,  known  as  darnel  (L.  temu- 
lentum). 

LONGHORN  CATTLE. 

Once  the  prevalent  breed  of  the 
Midland  Counties,  but  at  the  present 


day  rapidly  being  superseded  by  the 
more  aristocratic  and  more  flesh-pro- 
ducing shorthoms.  As  a  dairy  cow 
the  longhom  is  still  in  high  favour. 
Crossed  with  high-proof  shorthorns,  a 
very  serviceable  progeny  is  secured. 

liOOMS 

In  Cheshire  are   wide  lands,  wider 
than  butts. 

LOP-EARED  RABBITS. 


A  very  valuable  fancy  rabbit,  perfect 
lops  being  extremely  rare.     The  ears 


Lotus. 


hang  down  by  the  side  of  the  cheek, 
slanting  somewhat  outward  in  their 
descent,  with  the  open  part  of  the  ear 
inward  ;  when  the  animals  stand  in  an 
easy  position  the  tips  of  the  ears  touch 
the  ground.  The  peculiar  markings  in 
the  colours  of  the  coat  also  affect  their 
fancy  value.  Thus  the  "  Blue  Butter- 
fly Smut  "  was  at  one  time  in  great 
request.  The  back  should  be  finely 
arched. 

LONKS. 

A  mountain  breed  of  sheep  native  to 
the  highest  ranges  of  Yorkshire,  Lan- 


cashire, and  the  peaks  of  Derbyshire. 
For  cunning,  lonks  are  unrivalled  ;  will 
leap  fences  like  race-horses,  and  nm 
up  walls  like  cats.  According  to  Dixon 
"  a  white  face  is  generally  eschewed  as 
soft."  "The  blending  of  pure  black  and 
white  is  now  generally  endorsed  in  the 
show-ring."  Lightness  in  the  fore- 
quarter  is  a  characteristic,  and  betokens 
good  milking.  Their  scrags  are  rather 
light,  and  the  legs  long ;  and  the  loin 
too  often  lacks  strength.  They  are 
remarkably  hardy,  and  yield  mutton  as 
good  in  quality  as  Southdo^\'n  or  Welsh 
mutton. 

LOTUS. 

A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  com- 
prehending (Z.  cornictilatus)  the 
common  bird's-foot  trefoil,  common 
on  dr)'  pastures.  Cattle  are  very  fond 
of  the  herbage  it  affords  ;  also  Z.  ma- 
jor, a  larger  plant  than  the  last ;  fond 
of  wet  places.  The  genus  also  owns 
the  "^^onged  pea"(Z.  tetragonolohus). 
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Lucerne,  Analysis  of. 


only  cultivated  for  its  flowers  in  this 
countr}',  but  in  the  south  of  Europe 
included  among  agricultural  plants,  its 
roasted  seeds  being  used  instead  of 
coffee-berries.  Several  other  lotus 
grasses  are  common  in  the  pastures  of 
Southern  Italy. 

LUCERNE. 

In  a  rich,  light,  friable,  loamy  soil, 
no  green  crop  is  capable  of  yielding  so 
large  an  amount  of  produce  as  lucerne. 
It  frequently  attains  sufficient  gioM'th 
for  the  scythe  towards  the  end  of  April 
or  beginning  of  May,  and  will  be  ready 
for  a  second  cutting  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  si.x  weeks  after,  being  capable 
of  undergoing  the  same  operation  at 
similar  intervals   of   time   during   the 
whole  summer ;    sometimes,  when  the 
season  is  favourable  and  the  land  good, 
up  to  the  end  of  October.     If  lucerne 
be  well  hoed   and   kept  entirely  free 
from  weeds  the  first  year,  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  with  it  afterwards,  as  the 
roots  of  the   lucerne   get   strong   and 
deep  in   the  land,  thus  enabling   the 
plants  to  compete  ^\^lh  any  intruders. 
Being  strictly   a   perennial,    the   crop 
will   remain   in  the    land   nine  years. 
Sowing    should    be    effected    in    the 
spring  :    the  quantity  of  seed  required 
is  generally  estimated  at  from  15  to  20 
pounds  the  acre  ;  but  many  cultivators 
affirm  that  lucerne  should  be  sown  in 
rows,  having  intervals  of  not  less  than 
12  inches.      By   the   adoption  of  this 
mode,  10  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  will 
be  sufficient.     Care  should  be  taken  to 
sow  new  seed ;  much  of  the  old  does 
not  vegetate.     A  simple  test  is  applied 
by  placing  a  sample  in  water.     If  the 
seed  sinks,  it  is,  in  all  probability,  good. 
The  preparatory  cultivation  for  lucerne 
should    be  of  a  nature  to   render  the 
land  perfectly  clean  ;  and  it  should  be 
deeply  trenched,    as  the  roots  of  the 
plant  strike  deep  for  nourishment, 

LirCERNE,  ANALYSIS  OF. 

Experienced  cultivators  all  unite  in  ap- 
portioning lucerne  a  very  good  soil,  both 
deep  and  rich.  The  subjoined  analysis 
of  the  ash  by  Sprengel  will  show  the 


Luzula. 


reason  why,  and  prove  also  tliat  being 

pre-eminently   a  lime-plant    the   land 

should    likewise  be   of   a    calcareous 
nature. 


Potash        

Soda  

Lime 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  Iron,  Alumina,  &;c. 

Phosphoric  Acid 

Sulphuric  Acid     

Chlorine      

Silica  .••        


I4'03 
644 

50-57 
.-,•64 
063 

J3-68 
432 

3'46 


Percentage  of  the  entire  Ash  9'55. 

Lira. 

In  the  south-western  counties  a  perch 
or  pole  of  land  (5^  yards)  is  called  a 
lug. 

LUMBRICUS  TERRESTRIS. 

The  common  earth-worm.  The  eggs 
are  laid  in  the  winter  and  spring. 
When  the  worms  hatch  they  are  about 
an  inch  long,  but  full-grown  worms 
attain  to  a  foot  in  length. 

LUPINUS  ALBT7S. 

An  annual  j^lant  hitherto  grown  prin- 
cipally in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  rare 
in  Britain,  but  recently  found  extremely 
serviceable  on  poor,  sandy,  and  gravelly 
soils  for  green  manuring.  In  Prussia 
land  of  a  very  hungiy  description,  pre- 
viously almost  worthless,  has  been  made 
productive  through  the  agency  of  this 
plant,  which  sends  its  long  tap-roots 
deep  into  the  ground,  and  is  a  ravenous 
feeder  on  all  alkalies  obtainable.  It 
will  grow  4  feet  high  under  favourable 
circumstances.  The  seed  must  not  be 
sown  too  early  in  the  spring,  as  the 
young  plant  will  not  stand  frost. 

LUZULA. 

A  genus  of  grassy  -  leaved  rushes 
which  inhabit  dry  instead  of  wet  soils, 
the  native  situations  of  the  true  rush 
jfuncus.  One  variety,  L.  campestris, 
on  the  best  of  dry  pastures  appears  with 
the  sweet  vernal  grass  early  in  spring. 
L.  co?tgesta  is  a  later  variety,  appearing 
in  good  sound  moor  pastures.  L.  syl- 
vatica  is  the  great  wood-rush,  which 
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Lychnis. 


Magmesia. 


produces  a  broad,  light  green  foliage  to 
the  height  of  three  feet,  and  retains  a 
verdant  appearance  throughout  winter. 

LYCHNIS. 

A  rather  handsome  weed,  called  in 
some  places  Campion,  in  others  Ragged 
Robin. 

LYCOPODIUM. 

The  Avolfsclaw,  a  moss  the  seeds  of 
which  are  easily  ignited. 

LYCOPSIS. 

A  weed  best  known  as  Bugloss,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  of  borage- 
worts. 

LYGUS. 

A  genus  of  plant-bugs,  several  of 
which  inhabit  the  haulm  of  potatoes  in 
summer. 

LYM. 

A  blood-hound,  called  also  lime- 
hound,  and  used  in  hunting  the  wild 
boar. 

LYME-QRASS. 

Found  mostly  on  s.ind  coasts,  but 
will  thrive  on  all  descriptions  of  dry 
soils.  It  was  called  the  sugar-cane  of 
Britain  by  Sinclair,  on  account  of  the 
large  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  con- 
tained in  its  foliage,  but  cattle  and 
horses  reject  it  on  account  of  its  coarse 
nature. 

MACKEREL. 


^lOiyifl^^^Yi^ 


One  of  the  most  elegantly  formed, 
as  well  as  most  beautifully  coloured, 
fishes  taken  out  of  the  sea,  which  visits 
the  shores  of  Great  Britain  in  countless 
shoals,  and  furnishes  very  frequently 
abundant  food  in  the  summer.  The 
greatest  fishery  is  on  the  west  coast  of 
England. 


MADDER. 

A  crop  which,  ever  since  Arthur 
Young's  time,  has  been  occasionally 
cultivated  in  England,  although  to 
nothing  like  the  extent  it  is  followed 
in  Holland  and  parts  of  France.  It 
requires  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and  should 
have  deep  and  clean  tillage.  The  land 
should  be  deeply  ploughed  or  trenched 
in  October,  and  planted  the  following 
April  from  slips  taken  from  an  olcl 
plantation,  in  rows  about  two  feet  apart. 
In  France,  however,  the  seeds  are 
drilled  in,  instead  of  slips  planted.  Too 
much  good  yard  manure  cannot  be 
used,  as  the  plant  is  a  gross  feeder,  and 
will  grow  on  a  dung-hill.  It  takes 
three  years  in  growing,  and  the  rows 
have  to  be  covered  up  with  earth  the 
first  and  second  winters  whenever  frosts 
are  at  all  severe.  After  being  taken 
from  the  ground,  the  roots  have  to  be 
dried,  which  is  done  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  in  the  French  province  of  Vaucluse ; 
but  in  Dutch  Zealand  the  climate  is  too 
damp  for  this,  and  the  roots  have  to  be 
stove-dried.  That  the  plant  is  best 
adapted  for  a  warm  climate  appears 
evident  by  comparing  the  expenses  of 
the  two  provinces  just  named.  In 
Zealand  the  three  years'  cultivation, 
with  han-esling  and  drying,  has  been 
estimated  as  averaging  about  fid,  14s., 
but  in  Vaucluse  only  ;^2i  6s.  The 
average  produce  is  from  20  to  26  tons 
of  dried  roots  per  acre,  which  sells  at 
from  36s.  to  44s.  per  cwt.  The  leaves 
and  stalks  are,  however,  said  to  be 
equal  in  value  to  lucerne  as  cattle  food, 
taken  just  when  the  plant  is  in  blos- 
som. 

MAGGS. 

In  Scotland  an  allowance  to  plough- 
men when  on  duty  from  home. 

[    MAGNESLA.. 

i       A  white  alkaline  earth,  a  compound 
i   of  magnesium  and  oxygen.  Some  rocks, 
I   called  magnesium  limestones,  contain 
i    as  much  as  from  25   to  40  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  is  like- 
wise found  in  small  or  large  quantities 
in  all  fertile  soils ;  and  as  the  ashes  of 
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all  cultivated  plants  yield,  on  analysis, 
small  proportions  of  magnesia,  it  is 
considered  by  all  agricultural  chemists 
an  essential  element  of  nutrition.  A 
practical  opinion  has  been  extensively 
entertained  that  too  much  magnesia  in 
the  soil  is  prejudicial  to  plant-life. 
Neither  are  the  magnesian  limestones, 
however  valuable  for  cements,  held  in 
high  accord  as  manures.  But  all  mag- 
nesian soils  are  not  equally  sterile,  aifd 
indeed  many  could  be  named  that  are 
extremely  fertile.  A  careful  investiga- 
tion into  the  causes  of  the  infertility  of 
those  magnesium  soils  that  are  not  good 
■would,  therefore,  probably  trace  it  to 
other  agencies  than  the  action  of  mag- 
nesia. 

MAGPIE. 

A  common  English  bird,  sometimes 
domesticated  and  made  to  talk.  A 
magpie's  nest  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable structures  in  bird  architec- 
ture. He  is  a  handsome  fellow  so  far 
as  plumage  is  concerned,  but  has  the 
reputation  of  being  saucy,  inquisitive, 
noisy,  and  given  to  theft. 

MAHOGANY. 

An  imported  red  wood,  much  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  domestic  furniture. 
MAIZE. 


Another  name  for  Indian  com,  known 
as  frequently  by  one  appellation  as  the 
other. 


MALANDERS. 

A  dry  scab  on  the  pastern  of  horses, 
causing  itching,  pain,  and  sometimes 
lameness ;  attributable  to  long  travel- 
ling on  bad  roads,  or  want  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  not  unfrequently  to  internal 
causes. 

MALARIA. 

A  noxious  cxh.alation  from  marshy 
districts  tending  to  produce  disease. 

MALIC  ACID. 

A  vegetable  acid  found  in  sour  apples 
and  other  fruits. 


male    of  the   duck 


MALLARD. 

The    drake 
species. 

MALLOW. 

An  order  of  plants  of  which  there 
are  several  kinds  in  repute  as  "  cattle 
medicines." 

MALMY. 

A  term  applied  to  soft-working,  ad- 
hesive soU. 

MALT. 

Grain  artificially  excited  to  germina- 
tion, by  being  steeped  and  fermented 
and   then  kiln-dried,  forms   malt,  the 
principal  sulistance  used  by  brewers  in 
the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors.     Al- 
though  any  other  cereal  can  be  used, 
barley  is  best  adapted  for  the  pur])ose 
and  very  generally  applied.     The  value 
of  malt  depends  much  on  the  propor- 
tion of  diastase  it  contains  ;  different 
samples  possess  diversity  of  value.     By 
apj)lying  a  lower  or  higher  temperature 
in    kiln-drying   the   diHercnt   kinds    of 
pale  or  amber  brown  malt,  roasted  or 
black  malt  may  be  obtained.     Malt  has 
been  found  to  be  a  much  better  cattle- 
food  than  the  barley,  from  which  it  is 
produced.      Mr.    Hudson,    of    Castle 
Acre,  once  stated  as  the  result  of  his 
practical    experience,    that    i   peck   of 
malt  per  day  would  lay  on  more  flesh 
than   14  lb.   of  oilcake  or  \\  peck  of 
barley- meal,  when  given  to  beasts   of 
60  stone  weight  with  same  quantity  of 
hay  and  swedes. 
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MAL.T  DUST. 

The  shoots  of  genninated  barley, 
which  fall  off  spontaneously  or  are 
broken  off  in  the  process  of  malting, 
are  usually  gathered,  in  the  proportion 
of  from  4  to  5  bushels  to  every  100 
bushels  of  barley  malted.  This  is 
sometimes  appropriated  to  the  feeding 
of  cows  and  she.p,  being  palatable  and 
nutritious.  Malt  dust  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent manure,  particularly  for  grass 
lands. 

MAMESTRA  BRASSICiE. 

The  cabbage  moth, 

MANGANESE. 

A  metal  which,  in  combination  with 
oxygen,  occurs  in  almost  all  soils, 
although  in  minute  quantities. 

MANGEL-WTTRZEL. 

This  has  been  termed  the  root  of 
scarcity,  as  it  is  excellent  for  keeping 
until  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  all 
other  root  produce  has  been  consumed. 
Mangel-wurzel  are  more  nutritious  after 
such  winter  storage  than  when  fed 
earlier.  They  get  mellow  and  sweet  by 
keeping,  like  apples,  and  the  acids  are 
converted  to  sugar.  Thousands  of 
sheep  farmers,  unpossessed  of  water- 
meadows,  have  to  depend  on  this  root 
during  April  and  Alay,  and  cattle- 
feeders  and  dairy  farmers  are  only  too 
glad  to  have  storage-heaps  of  the  pro- 
duce to  fly  to  at  this  period.  Owing  to 
the  numerous  failures  that  have  attended 
the  swede  and  turnip  crops  in  recent 
years,  it  is  found  too  that  the  mangel 
crop  can  be  depended  on  better  to 
secure  a  good  supply  of  ■winter  roots 
than  any  other  plant  produce.  Droughts 
do  not  affect  it  one-tenth  part  as  much 
as  swedes  and  turnips,  and  the  mangel 
plant  has  fewer  enemies  to  encounter. 
Besides  which  a  much  weightier  pro- 
duce may  be  derived  from  the  same 
land.  Although  mangels  thrive  best 
on  deep,  rich  loams  and  alluvial  soils, 
they  are  well  adapted  for  all  medium- 
class  land,  and  throughout  the  south  of 
England,  wherever  20  tons  of  swedes 


Mangel-Wurzel,   Composition  of. 


can  be  grown  per  acre,  it  will  be  found 
just  as  easy  to  raise  30  of  mangel- 
wurzel.  Not  unfrequently  40  tons  of 
the  latter  root  are  obtained,  but  such 
heavy  produce  is  generally  the  result 
of  a  copious  manuring.  INIangels  can 
be  forced  much  larger  than  swedes, 
and  if  only  sufficient  manure  be  applied, 
the  most  astounding  results  may  be 
ensured. 

MANGEL-WURZEL,     COMPOSI- 
TION OF. 

Dr.  Voelcker,  by   analysis,   has   di- 
vided the   constituents  of  the  root  as 

follows : — 


Natural 
state. 
Flesh-forming  ingredients  {i.e. 
nitrogen  containing  protein 

compounds) I'8l 

Heat-giving   ingredients    (J.e. 

free  from  nitrogen) ii'ig 

Mineral  matters o"96 

Water ...  S604 


Dry 

state. 


8o'o4 
6'93 


An  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  Yellow 
Globe  and  Long  Red,  according  to 
Professor  Way,  affords  the  followng 

results  : — 


YellowGlobe 

Long  Red. 

Bulb. 

Leaf. 

Bulb. 

Leaf. 

Potash     .     .     .     . 
Soda    .         .     .    . 

Lime 

Magnesia     .     .     . 
Oxide  of  Iron   .    . 
Carbonic  Acid 
Phosphoric  Acid . 
Sulphuric  Acid    . 
Chloride    of   So- 
dium    .     .     .    . 
Silica  .    .    .     .    . 

23'S4 
19' 08 
1-78 
i"75 
0-74 
18-14 
4"49 
3-68 

24"54 

2'22 

8-34 
12-21 
8-72 
9-84 
1-46 
692 
5-89 
6-54 

37-66 
2'3S 

29"  5 
i9'05 
2-17 
2-79 
0-56 
21-61 
3"" 
3'3i 

14-18 
4-11 

27-53 
5-83 
9-06 
9-10 
0-48 
6-n 
4"39 
6-26 

2985 
I  35 

Percentage  of  Ash 

99-96 
1-02 

99'93 
1-40 

99'94 

l-QO 

9996 
1-91 

An  examination  of  the  above  will 
show  why  the  Long  Red  variety  is  best 
adapted  for  heavy  soils,  generally  richer 
in  potash  than  light  ones.  Likewise 
why  common  salt  is  always  found  such 
a     good    stimulant    for    the    mangel 
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crops,  both  bulbs  and  leaves  containing 
proportions  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

MANGEL-WURZEL   CULTURE. 

If  the  crop  follows  ■wheat,  or  some 
other  corn  crop,  which  is  usually  the 
case,  the  preparatoi-j-  culture  should 
commence  with  early  autumnal  clear- 
ing. The  surface  weeds  having  been 
thoroughly  eradicated,  a  coating  of 
farm-yard  manure  may  be  laid  on  and  be 
ploughed  in  with  a  deep  furrow.  Thus 
cultivated,  cleaned,  dressed,  and 
ploughed,  the  soil  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  exposed  to  winter  atmospheric 
influences,  until  dry  spring  weather 
ensues  in  the  month  of  March.  The 
breadths  may  then  be  profitably  worked 
across  with  cultivator  and  drags. 
About  the  middle  of  April  the  con- 
cluding preparation  should  be  supplied, 
and  a  fine  tilth  obtained.  Should  it 
be  intended  to  put  in  the  seed  on  the 
flat  with  a  manure  drUl,  another  plough- 
ing would  be  advisable,  followed,  of 
course,  with  the  necessary  harrowings 
and  rollings  to  bring  it  into  good  work- 
ing condition.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ridge  system  be  prefeiTed,  the  land 
may  be  frequently  ribbled  up  without 
ploughing  ;  but  this  must  depend  on 
whether  it  is  already  in  fine  tilth  or  not. 
By  adopting  the  latter  mode  fresh  dung 
must  be  taken  from  the  stalls  and 
yards,  and  placed  in  the  hollow  chan- 
nels, the  ridges  reversed  over  it,  a  light 
roller  drawn  over  the  whole,  and  the 
seed  may  still  be  put  in  by  a  drill ;  al- 
though when  the  ridge  system  is 
adopted  the  work  is  more  frequently 
effected  by  hand,  by  dropping  the  seeds 
into  holes  about  6  inches  apart,  made 
by  an  instrument  consisting  of  five  or  six 
dibbles  or  spuds  fixed  into  a  frame,  on 
whicli  the  labourer  presses  with  his  foot 
to  make  the  holes.  .Should  the  seed 
deposited  in  these  holes  all  grow,  every 
alternate  one  has  ultimately  to  be  hoed 
out.  Some  prefer  to  draw  out  a  seed 
track  ^vith  a  hoe  and  drop  the  seed 
therein.  Others  always  use  a  manure 
drill,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  some 
concentrated  fertilizer  under  the  seed  to 
force  vegetation  forward  rapidly  in  the 


Mang-el-Wurzel  Culture. 

earlier  stages.  From  4  to  61b.  of 
seed  is  the  quantity  required,  which 
usually  costs  from  8d.  to  is.  per  lb.  It 
may  be  advantageously  soaked  twenty- 
four  hours  before  using. 

"When  the  plants  are  well  up  they 
have  to  be  singled  by  the  hoe  if  in  row, 
but  when  dibbled  to  be  picked  out. 
At  this  period  transplanting  should  be 
resorted  to  to  fill  up  all  blanks.  Suc- 
cess generally  attends  the  operation  ; 
but  the  roots  grow  quicker  and  the 
plants  are  more  likely  to  thrive  w^hen 
advantage  is  taken  of  a  damp  state  of 
the  earth  after  rain,  or  the  apparent 
approach  of  a  storm.  The  horse-hoe 
has  henceforth  to  be  kept  well  in  opera- 
tion to  clean  and  stir  the  intervals.  The 
cost  of  singling  out  the  plants  by  wo- 
men and  children  is  from  is.  6d.  to  2S. 
per  acre  ;  that  of  transplanting  de- 
pends upon  the  frequency  of  blanks, 
but  can  often  be  performed  at  the  same 
price,  and  the  two  labours  are  gene- 
rally united.  Hand-hoeing,  solely  to 
clean  the  ground,  may  be  performed 
for  3s.  per  acre,  but,  if  the  plants  have 
to  be  singled  as  well  as  the  ground 
cleared,  5s. 

In  the  autumn  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able food  may  be  taken  from  the  crop 
by  stripping  the  under  leaves,  which  are 
readily  devoured  by  cows,  sheep,  and 
pigs.  In  fact,  the  leaves  are  richer  in 
the  elements  of  nutrition  than  the 
roots,  and  should  always  be  converted 
to  good  account  both  by  stripping  and 
at  the  time  of  harvest.  Two  objections 
have  been  raised  against  stripping,  viz  , 
that  it  has  an  injurious  efl'ect  on  the 
full  development  of  the  roots,  and  that 
the  latter  are  more  exposed  to  early 
winter  frosts,  which  occasionally  fall 
severe  before  the  crop  is  harvested. 
Neither  evil  is,  however,  often  experi- 
enced by  the  true  mangel  grower,  who 
sows  his  seed  into  well-manured  land 
in  April,  and  realises  from  40  to  60 
tons  per  acre.  His  roots  are  well-ma- 
tured ere  the  stripping  is  performed, 
and  the  under  leaves  already  beginning 
to  turn  yellow.  Such,  being  no  longer 
serviceable  for  inhaling  gaseous  food, 
may  just  as  well  be  removed.     Neither 
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are  they  required  as  a  shelter  against 
frost,  for  such  early-matured  roots  are 
fit  to  han-est  the  latter  part  of  October, 
or  even  still  earlier. 

It  is  those  who  prepare  and  sow  their 
mangel-wurzel  breadths  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  up  to  the  first  week  in 
June  without  being  very  bountiful  in 
the  application  of  tertilizers,  that  take 
exception  to  the  practice.  When  early- 
sown  mangels  are  fit  for  harvest 
theirs  are  busy  growing,  and  the  liar- 
vest  is  retarded  until  the  latter  part  of 
November  or  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber to  give  the  plant  sufficient  time  to 
mature  itself.  These  late  crops  of 
mangel,  moreover,  are  generally  the 
only  ones  that  suffer  from  summer 
drought. 

MANGEL-WURZEL  HARVEST- 
ING. 

The  best  mode  is  for  men  to  pull 
up  the  roots  and  lay  them  evenly  in 
rows,  a  woman  or  lad  following  every 
pair  of  pullers,  who  place  their  rows 
top  to  top,  to  chop  off  the  greens  with 
a  bill  hook.  A  good  company  of  men, 
women,  and  young  labourers  is  re- 
quired, as  more  hands  are  required  to 
fill  the  carts.  The  entire  work  is  fre- 
quently let  to  the  foreman  of  a  com- 
pany at  about  8s.  per  acre.  AVhen 
placed  in  the  carts  the  roots  are  taken 
away  to  the  stack-yard,  or  to  some  out- 
house for  storage.  There  are  many 
methods.  If  house-room  can  be  af- 
forded they  may  be  stacked  almost  as 
thick  and  deep  as  space  will  allow,  for 
they  seldom  injure  from  excessive  fer- 
mentation like  tuniips,  and  never  when 
a  certain  proportion  of  earth  is  brought 
wth  them,  adhering  to  the  fangs  or 
rootlets.  The  roots  may  likewise  be 
pitted  like  potatoes,  and  secured  by  an 
under-coating  of  straw,  and  an  outer 
one  of  earth.  Another  excellent 
method  consists  of  setting  up  two  rows 
of  hurdles  9  feet  apart,  and  backing 
and  tilting  the  loaded  carts  between 
them.  A  labourer  piles  up  the  roots 
in  roof- form  over  the  tops  of  the  hurdles. 
Straw  is  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  whole 
thatched  over. 


Manure. 


MANGEL-WURZEL  MANURES. 

There  is  nothing  like  good  fat  farm- 
yard manure  to  nourish  this  crop  and 
bring  it  to  full  perfection.  Such  a 
gross  feeder  requires  bulk  as  well  as 
high  quality  in  the  nutriment  supphed 
to  it.  In  farm  management  from  20 to 
25  tons  of  dung  should  be  spread  on 
the  land  at  the  previous  autumn,  and 
at  the' sowing  period  about  3  or  4  cwt. 
of  Peruvian  guano,  and  from  3  to  5 
cwt.  of  common  salt  per  acre  should 
be  added.  If  the  land  is  good  for 
anything,  this  ought  to  bring  an  abun- 
dant crop.  Other  substances  adapted 
to  the  crop  are  woollen  rags,  shoddy, 
leather  parings,  night  soil,  nitrate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  soot,  and 
all  other  manufacturers'  or  town  refuse 
rich  in  nitrogen.  Common  srlt  should 
never  be  omitted,  costing  little  and 
acting  beneficially  in  killing  weeds  and 
insects  and  keeping  the  land  moist,  no 
less  than  in  rendering  saline  nutriment, 
of  which  the  plant  appears  to  be  fond. 

MANNA    GRASS     (Glyceria  flui- 

tans). 
A  perennial  inhabitant  of  ponds, 
swamps,  and  the  edges  of  streams, 
yielding  broad,  flat,  smooth  leaves. 
Its  precocity  causes  the  plant  sometimes 
to  be  adopted  in  mixtures  of  grasses 
for  irrigated  meadows,  but  no  one  has 
ever  recommended  it  as  good  either  for 
herbage  or  forage. 

MANOR. 

An  association  of  farms  and  holdings 
under  one  lord  or  owner. 

MANOR  HOUSE. 

The  ancient  residence  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  Old  manor  houses  are  now 
frequently  occupied  by  the  steward,  or 
are  converted  into  farm-houses. 

MANSE. 

A  parsonage  house. 
MANURE. 

The  term  comprehends  all  substances 
capable  of  rendering  nutriment  to 
plants,    and    has    been    divided    into 
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Manure  Pump. 


Market. 


natural  manures,  i.e.,  those  tlie  farmer 
manufactures  or  has  immediately 
within  his  reach,  and  artificial,  those 
manufactured,  or  brought  from  beyond 
seas,  and  subject  to  commercial  traffic. 
A  third  denomination  comprises  town 
refuse  and  the  waste  products  of  many 
trades  ;  and  a  fourth  may  be  formed 
of  substances  yielded  by  the  ocean. 
The  first  class  consists  of  farm-yard 
manure,  the  excrement  and  urine  of 
animals  fed  on  the  farm  ;  its  own  waste 
products  of  straw,  ashes,  pond  earth, 
ditch  scourings,  and  hedge  clippings ; 
manuiial  plants  grown  and  ploughed  in ; 
limestone  quanied  and  burnt  to  lime; 
chalk  and  marl  taken  from  pits  ;  and 
liquid  manure  collected  in  tanks,  or 
deposited  by  irrigation.  Artificial 
manures  form  a  very  extensive  and 
diverse  collection.  Guanos  of  various 
degrees  of  fertilizing  power,  brought 
from  the  South  Seas  and  other  regions. 
Bones,  fresh  and  calcined,  bone  char- 
coal, dried  flesh,  hoofs,  hair,  horn, 
damaged  hides,  and  other  animal  re- 
mains ;  coprolites,  and  phosphatic 
minerals,  dissolved  to  form  superphos- 
phate of  lime  ;  sulphur,  from  which  is 
formed  sulphuric  acid,  the  common 
dissolving  agent  for  bones  and  copro- 
lites, also  serviceable  in  fixing  ammonia  ; 
the  nitrates  ofpotash  and  soda,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  muriate  of  ammonia, 
gypsum,  common  salt,  and  many  other 
products.  Also  the  various  compounds 
ofthemanuremanufacturers,  termed  su- 
perphosphates, nitrophosphates,  blood- 
manures,  British  guanos,  &c.  The 
refuse  of  towns  consists  chiefly  of  night- 
soil,  street  sweepings,  soot,  andscwage; 
those  of  manufactories,  of  woollen  rags, 
oil-cake,  leather  parings,  sugar  refiners' 
waste,  tanners'  ditto,  shoddy,  soap 
boilers'  refuse,  kelp,  the  ammoniacal 
liquor,  lime,  and  tar  of  gas-works,  malt- 
dust,  &c.,  &c.  The  products  of  the 
ocean  are  sea-weed,  gathered  on  the 
coast  after  high-tides  and  used  as  a 
green  manure  ;  fish,  and  fish  refuse. 

MANURE  PUMP. 

An  implement  often  found  service- 
able in  feeding  the  liquid  cart  or  cask 


from  the  tank.  On  upland  farms, 
where  large  quantities  of  water  have 
to  be  carted  for  stock  in  the  summer, 
it  is  likewise  particularly  useful. 

MAPLE. 

A  genus  of  trees  of  which  there  are 
numerous  varieties,  upwards  of  twenty 
having  been  introduced  to  this  country. 
Some  form  remarkably  handsome  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  have  interesting 
characteristics  on  account  of  their 
flowering  at  the  time  of  the  expansion 
of  the  foliage,  and  from  their  elegant 
lobed  leaves,  which  furnish  exquisite 
tints  in  autumn  of  every  shade  of  yellow 
and  scarlet.  The  sugar  maple,  by  being 
pierced,  yields  a  copious  flow  of  sap 
readily  convertible  to  sugar.  On 
account  of  this  valuable  property  the 
tree  has  always  been  highly  prized  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,. afl"ording 
as  it  does  the  primary  supply  of  sugar 
to  settlers  in  the  backwoods  and  all 
districts  remote  from  towns.  Besides 
this  species,  the  best  known  varieties  in 
Britain  are  the  Norway  maple,  the 
striped-barked  or  snake-barked,  the 
large-leaved,  the  red  or  scarlet,  the 
mock  plane-tree  or  sycamore,  Acer  cir- 
cinatum,  Acer  villosiim,  and  a  number 
of  smaller  kinds  taking  the  form  of 
ornamental  shrubs. 

MARIGOLD  (Calendula oflacinalis). 

A  plant  bearing  a  yellow  flower, 
made  use  of  in  country  districts  to 
flavour  poiridge,  and  believed  to  have 
medicinal  properties  in  bringing  out 
latent  eruptions  or  inflammations  of  the 
skin. 

MARJORAM. 

A  fragrant  plant  of  many  different 
kinds,  of  which  the  sweet  marjoram  is 
by  far  the  best.  This  is  the  most 
delicious  of  sweet  herbs.  It  forms  an 
excellent  ingredient  in  soups,  sauces, 
and  stuffings,  or  to  sprinkle  the  dried 
and  powdered  leaves  over  a  joint  of 
roast  pork  just  before  serving. 

MARKET. 
A  periodical  assembly  for  buying  and 
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Market  Auctions. 


Mastiff. 


selling  corn,  live  stock,  seeds,  manures, 
and  other  articles  of  farm  produce 
and  agricultural  requirements.  Most 
country  towns  have  weekly  markets, 
attended  by  the  farmers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  if  it  is  a  cattle  and 
corn  market,  by  butchers,  dealers, 
millers,  and  seedsmen,  but  if  only  the 
latter,  the  butchers  and  cattle  dealers 
do  not  put  in  an  appearance.  Manure 
dealers  and  implement  sellers,  how- 
ever, attend  all  kinds  of  markets. 

MABKET  ATJCTIONS. 

This  is  an  institution  of  rather  modem 
origin,  but  market  auctions  are  rapidly 
growing  more  numerous  and  increasing 
in  favour.  !Many  persons  having  cattle 
for  sale,  instead  of  turning  salesmen 
themselves,  find  it  convenient  to  entrust 
them  to  an  auctioneer.  If  they  do  not 
yield  the  price  set  on  them,  they  are 
bought  in  and  the  expenses  are  trifling. 
If  sold,  the  auctioneer  charges  a  per- 
centage on  the  amount  realized.  !Mar- 
ket  auctions  have  been  found  to  press 
rather  inconveniently  on  the  ordinary 
business  of  com  markets.  This  has 
been  recently  ob\-iated  in  some  districts 
by  holding  the  auction  mart  on  a  dif- 
ferent day  in  a  convenient  spot,  near 
some  railway  station. 

MARL. 

An  unctuous,  soft,  soapy  substance, 
containing  clay,  sand,  and  lime  or  chalk 
in  variable  proportions.  It  is  chiefly 
valuable  on  account  of  the  calcareous 
matter  contained,  of  which  it  generally 
has  over  20  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  as 
much  as  80  per  cent.,  but  occasionally 
as  little  as  6  per  cent.  The  term  marl  is 
consequently  given  to  substances  having 
widely  diverse  properties,  some  being 
not  worth  cartage  from  any  material 
distance.  Marl  has  been  in  use  from 
times  of  great  antiquity,  ha\ing  been 
known  to  the  Greeks,  and  mentioned 
by  the  earlier  Roman  authors,  while  in 
this  country  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Sta- 
tute Book  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III, 
A  treatise  -wTitten  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth affirms  that  ''  it  will  carry  barlie, 
wheat,  and  peas  continually  for  twentie 


years  without  dung ;"  and  an  old  adage 
affirms  that  "  a  man  doth  sand  for  him- 
selfe,  lyme  for  his  sonne,  and  marl  for 
his  grandchilde."  The  most  valuable 
marls  are  those  rich  in  phosphoric  acid. 
A  few  are  possessed  of  this  valuable 
characteristic,  principally  the  green- 
sand  marls  of  the  South  of  England, 
while  the  great  majority  yield  only  a 
trace  to  the  analyst.  This  will  alone 
account  for  the  important  diflferences 
in  results  that  have  attended  marling 
land. 

MARRTJM  GRASS  (Psamma  are- 
naria). 
Called  also  Sea  Reed,  Amndo  Bent, 
and  divers  names,  a  very  serviceable 
maritime  plant  which,  by  its  growth  on 
sea  coasts,  imposes  an  eff"ectual  barrier 
to  blowing  sands,  and  tends  to  the  for- 
mation of  natural  embankments. 

MARSH. 

Low-lying,  fenny  lands.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Saxon  meyre.  The 
distinction  betvveen  marsh  lands  and 
fens,  according  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Eastern  counties,  is,  that  the  former  are 
brown  in  colour,  and  owe  their  origin 
to  reclamations  from  the  sea,  while  the 
latter  are  black,  and  were  formed  by 
river  deposits  and  the  growth  of  peat. 

MARSH  MALLOW  (Althsea  offi- 
cinalis). 
So  called  because  it  likes  a  damp 
situation,  and  thrives  best  near  the  sea, 
partly  because  it  is  thus  less  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  frost,  to  which  it  is  very 
susceptible.  This  plant  is  in  great  re- 
pute with  veterinary  practitioners.  Her- 
balists likewise  make  use  of  it. 

MARTIN. 

A  kind  of  swallow  that  builds  against 
houses. 

MAST. 
The  fruit  of  the  oak  and  beech. 

MASTIFF. 

A  dog  of  large  size,  and  distinct 
characteristics  of  breed  from  the  grey- 
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Mastlin,  or  Maslln. 


hound  species.     It  is  the  most  faithful 
watch-dog  in  existence. 

MASTLIN,  OR  MASLIN. 

Mixed  corn.  Maslin  bread  is  made  of 
■wheat  and  rj-e. 

MATH. 
A  mowing. 

MATTOCK. 

A  kind  of  pick-axe,  with  a  broad 
cutting  iron  instead  of  a  sharpened 
point ;  much  used  on  heavy  soils;  called 
a  hack  in  some  districts. 

MAVIS. 
A  thrush, 

MAWN". 

A  Herefordshire  name  for  peat. 

MAYBLOOM. 

The  bloom  of  the  hawthorn. 

MAYWEED. 

A  name  the  stinking  camomile  bears 
in  some  districts. 

MAZAGAN  BEAN. 

A  variety  of  the  garden  bean,  adapted 
likewise  to  field  culture.  The  stalks 
are  tall  and  slender,  4  to  5  feet  high  ; 
the  pods  long  and  narrow,  contain- 
ing four  to  five  seeds  each.  The  early 
mazagan  requires  land  in  high  condition 
for  a  field  crop. 

MEAD. 

A  heavy,  sweet  wine,  made  from 
honey.  In  olden  times  it  was  much 
more  generally  made  than  at  present 
by  thrifty  housewives  in  farmhouses. 

MEADOW. 

A  pasture  field,  in  good  condition, 
that  will  bear  grasses  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  jield  crops  of  hay.  Every  farm 
should  have  a  home  meadow  close  to 
the  farmyard,  or  not  far  distant.  The 
conveniences  of  such  are  manifold,  and 
only  perfectly  understood  by  farm  occu- 
piers themselves.  Such  home  meadows 


Meadow  Crowfoot. 


are  generally  fresh  and  green,  for  they 
often  receive  liquid  manure  from  the 
yard-tank,  or  odds  and  ends  of  bam 
and  yard  refuse  too  full  of  annual  seeds, 
or  accounted  othervvise  unfit  for  cartage 
to  the  arable  fields.  Almost  any  kind 
of  rubbish  will  induce  freshness  and 
add  fertilizing  power  to  grass-sward. 
Even  ordinary  earth  from  a  ditch  or 
bank,  if  turned  up  and  pulverized  and 
then  spread  over  the  surface,  will  yield 
a  perceptible  good  ;  but  if  a  little  lime 
or  dung  be  added  in  the  turning,  and 
the  compost  be  applied  in  the  early 
spring  or  just  after  mowing  in  the  sum- 
mer, the  effect  will  be  very  great. 
Farmers  in  general  do  not  manure  their 
grass-lands  in  this  way  one  half  as 
much  as  they  might  do  with  highly 
profitable  results.  A  poor  meadow  is 
so  grateful  for  even  the  weakest  and 
cheapest  stimulants  that  it  seems  almost 
incomprehensible  folly  not  to  attend  to 
Nature's  teachings  in  the  matter. 
Should  a  chalk  pit  be  within  convenient 
reach,  a  few  tons  per  acre  hauled  in 
^^^nter,  when  the  horses  would  other- 
wise be  idle  in  the  stable,  and  spread 
over  the  surface  for  frost  to  shatter  the 
hard  clumps,  ^\-ill  induce  great  fresh- 
ness in  the  spring,  and  cause  a  bounti- 
ful return  of  feed  as  the  season  advances. 
In  other  cases  a  compost  of  lime  and 
earth  is  calculated  to  produce  marvel- 
lous effects.  It  is  a  bountiful  supply  of 
minerals  that  grass-lands  chiefly  require. 
If  these  are  supplied  the  herbage  can, 
of  itself,  attract  and  appropriate  suffi- 
cient nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  from 
the  atmosphere.  Wood  ashes  form 
one  of  the  best  of  manures  for  meadows, 
being  so  rich  in  potash.  Gypsum  (sul- 
phate of  lime),  which  costs  from  25s.  to 
303.  per  ton,  has  always  been  found 
highly  beneficial,  for  not  only  does  the 
mineral  base  become  effective,  but  am- 
monia is  attracted  from  the  atmosphere, 
with  which  the  sulphur  unites,  forming 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 

MEADOW    CROWFOOT    (Adonis 
acris.) 

Appears  in  low,  damp  meadows,  and 
is  rejected  by  cattle. 
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MEADOW  GRASS. 

The  common  name  for  Poa  compressa, 
or  flat-stemmed  meadow  grass,  P. 
trivialis,  the  rough-stallied,  and  P. 
rigida,  the  stiff-stalked  meadow  grass. 

MEADOW  SAFFRON  (Colchictim 
auturanale) . 

A  perennial,  baneful  weed  that,  from 
a  corm  lilvc  a  tulip  bulb,  sends  up  broad 
leaves  among  the  herbage  of  light  pas- 
ture fields  in  spring,  and  has  a  baneful 
effect  on  cattle,  besides  imparling  a 
nauseous  flavour  to  the  milk  of  dairy 
cows.  It  is  difficult  to  eradicate,  unless 
the  leaves  are  carefuUy  pulled  as  soon 
as  they  appear,  for  an  entire  season. 

MEADOW  SWEET. 

A  common  wild  plant  of  the  Spiraea 
family. 

MEAT. 

In  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  the 
term  applies  to  every  kind  of  food 
eaten  either  by  man  or  beast ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  most  general  acceptation, 
butcher's  meat  alone  is  implied,  viz., 
beef,  mutton,  pork,  veal,  and  lamb. 
The  quality  of  such  meat  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  feeding,  the  animal  used 
in  fattening,  and  the  age,  sex,  breed, 
and  physical  peculiarities  of  the  meat 
producer.  Likewise  on  the  method  of 
slaughtering,  and  the  care  with  which 
the  joints  have  been  prepared,  and  their 
state  of  preservation  when  cooked  for 
the  table.  Young  animals  of  all  kinds, 
if  bountifully  fed  from  birth  and  slaugh- 
tered ere  many  months  old,  afford  meat 
of  great  delicacy  combined  with  rich- 
ness. But  the  flesh  of  older  animals 
is  possessed  chiefly  of  a  flavour  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  and  certain  breeds  have 
it  more  than  others.  Thus,  the  epicure 
can  alone  be  supplied  with  the  beef  of 
the  Highland  Scot  Runt,  and  with 
Forest  mutton,  Welsh,  Exmoor,  Port- 
land, &c.  The  Dcvons  come  next  to 
the  Scotch  Runts  in  furnishing  first- 
class  beef,  and  the  Southdo\\Tis  to 
Forest  sheep  in  furnishing  well-fla- 
voured, nutritious  mutton.     The  males 


Melilotus. 


of  both  homed  stock  and  sheep,  if  cas- 
trated when  young,  yield  the  best  joints 
of  higher  value  than  the  females.  Some 
of  the  coarser  joints  of  oxen,  however, 
from  the  development  of  muscle,  are 
less  nutritious  than  the  corresponding 
ones  of  females.  Old  cows  and  ewes 
are  not  only  unprofitable  to  fatten,  but 
yield  meat  of  an  inferior  description. 
The  meat  of  buUs  and  rams  is  strong- 
flavoured,  red,  and  coarse. 

MEDICAGO. 

A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  of 
which  lucerne  (J/,  sativa)  forms  a 
member.  Another  member  {M.  lupu- 
Una)  called  Nonsuch,  Black  !Medick, 
Lupuline,  and  Ninette  in  various  dis- 
tricts is  common  to  dry  pastures,  where 
it  forms  with  other  plants  a  thick 
sward. 

MEDLAR  (Mespilus  Gerzaanica). 

A  tree  ornamental  from  its  tendency 
to  an  umbrella  form,  ■with  large  white 
flowers  and  handsome  lanceolate  foliage. 
The  Dutch  medlar  is  largest  and  most 
ornamental,  but  )"ields  fruit  indifferent 
to  eat,  the  common  or  small  medlar 
producing  the  sort  best  for  the  table. 
Medlars  are,  in  general,  propagated  by 
grafting  on  a  hawthorn  stock,  but  the 
union  is  seldom  sufficiently  perfect  to 
prevent  separation,  even  after  many 
years'  growth,  by  a  high  gale.  The 
tree  can  be  raised  from  seeds,  but  they 
lie  two  years  in  the  ground  ere  they 
come  up,  and  the  process  being  slow, 
grafting  is  usually  substituted. 

MEIiAMPYRUM. 

A  genus  of  annual  plants,  commonly 
called  cow  wheats. 

MELICA  NUTANS. 

A  wild  perennial  grass,  found  in 
damp  thickets  and  hedgerows,  some- 
times included  in  agricultural  grasses, 
but  of  little  importance. 

MELILOTUS. 

Common  melilot  {M.  officinalis)  grows 
some  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  bears 
yellow  flowers.  It  has  been  occasionally 
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given  as  a  substitute  for  lucerne,  and 
when  dried  possesses  the  scent  of  new 
hay.  Siberian  melilot  or  Bokhara 
clover  {M.  leucantha)  bears  ■white 
flowers,  and  grows  6  or  7  feet  high,  but 
has  very  little  value  for  forage,  il/. 
azurens  is  another  member  of  the 
family,  called  sometimes  "  Old  Sow," 
from  possessing  a  porcine  odour. 

MELIi. 

A  Yorkshire  term  for  the  har\-est 
home. 

MELON'S  (Cucumis  melo). 

^felons  in  Britain  require  hot -house 
culture.  One  variety,  however.  Queen 
Anne's  Pocket  Melon,  will  sometimes 
ripen  into  fruit  against  a  south  wall. 
Two  of  the  newest  varieties  are  the 
Colston  Bassett  Seedling  and  the  Vic- 
tor)- of  Bath. 

MELOPHAQUS   OVINUS. 

The  sheep-tick  bred  in  the  wool,  and 
a  great  tormentor  of  lambs  and  young 
sheep,  unless  their  fleeces  are  saturated 
or  their  skins  anointed  with  one  or 
other  of  the  numerous  washes  designed 
to  destroy  the  ticks,  of  which  a  decoc- 
tion of  tobacco  is  probably  the 
simplest. 

MENOPONT  GALLINiE. 

The  louse  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

MERCITEY'S  FINGER. 
A  name  for  wild  saflron. 

MERD. 

A  name  for  ordure  or  dung. 

MERE. 

A  pool,  or  lake,  or  boundar}'. 

MEREBATH 

In  Norfolk  means  an  unploughed 
strip  between  open-field  properties. 

MERINO  SHEEP, 

The  propagation  of  this  breed  of 
sheep  in  Great  Britain,  although  at- 
tempted at  various  times,  has  been 
well-nigh   abandoned   as  unprofitable, 


Milde'nr. 


from  its  slow-feeding  capabilities.  It 
is,  however,  ver)'  extensively  propagated 
in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Queens- 
land, where  it  furnishes  for  British 
manufacturers  an  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  the  finest  wools.  The  Spanish 
merino  is  small  in  size,  with  white  face 
and  legs,  the  nose  and  skin  of  rather  a 
red  colour,  looseness  of  skin  under  the 
throat,  limbs  long,  sides  flat,  chest 
narrow,  with  a  tuft  of  wool  on  the  fore- 
head, and  the  cheeks  well  covered  with 
wool.  The  merino  is  essentially  a  valu- 
able wool-bearing  animal,  but  a  very 
indiiferent  flesh-producer. 

MESSUAGE. 

The  house  and  ground  set  apart  for 
household  uses. 

METEOROLOGY 

Is  the  science  of  meteors,  but  it  has 
been  made  to  comprehend  all  pheno- 
mena connected  with  heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism. 

MID  A. 

A  name  for  a  worm  called  the  bean 
fly. 

MIDDEN 

Or  Jilidding.     A  dunghill. 

MIDGE. 

An  insect. 

MIGNONETTE. 

An  ornamental  flowering  shrub,  much 
esteemed  in  flower  gardens,  of  which 
there  are  many  cultivated  varieties. 

MILAN  CABBAGE. 
A  sub-variety  of  the  savoy. 

MILDEW. 

This  plant  disease  manifests  itself  by 
moulds,  forming  white,  mealy  patches  on 
the  leaves  of  trees  and  herbaceous 
plants.  It  is  .also  applied  to  a  disease 
in  wheat  which  is  quite  another  kind  of 
mildew.  Few  plants  are  exempt  from 
the  liability  to  suffer  from  moulds  on 
the  leaves,  but  those  which  suffer  most 
are  peas,  N-ines,  hops,  roses,  peaches, 
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Milfoil  (AcMlea  millefolium). 

and  some  forest  trees  such  as  the 
maple.  The  origin  of  the  moulds  seems 
a  disputed  point  with  the  scientific,  but 
that  they  spread  very  rapidly  by  con- 
tagion is  indisputable.  The  most 
efiectual  remedy  appears  to  be  sulphur 
in  one  or  other  of  its  forms.  Wheat 
mildew  is  due  to  the  attack  of  a  para- 
sitic fungus.  The  disease  increases 
with  greatest  rapidity  in  fogg>'  and 
damp  warm  weather.  Light  soils  are 
more  subject  to  produce  mildewed  wheat 
than  heavy  ones,  and  the  earlier  crops 
are  usually  less  affected  than  late  ones. 

MIIiFOIL  (Achillea  millefolium). 

Called  also  Yanow  ;  is  a  perennial 
which  grows  a  foot  or  two  high  and 
branches  into  flowering  shoots,  the 
flowers  somewhat  resembling  the  daisy. 
It  is  found  in  the  poorest  sandy  land, 
and  sheep  feed  on  it. 

MILLET. 


A  plant  which  jaelds  |jain  in  the 
East,  used  largely  for  bread,  pastry,  and 
puddings.  It  requires  a  warm  climate, 
and  will  not  ripen  seed  in  this  country. 

MILE. 

The  natural  nourishment  yielded  by 
mammalia  in  suckling  theiryoung.  The 
milk  of  the  cow  is  used  largely  as  an 
article  of  human  diet,  and  is  regarded 
almost  everj'where  as  a  common  neces- 
sary. It  varies  very  considerably  in 
both  quantity  and    quality  according 


Mint. 


to  the  breed  of  the  animal  and  the 
nature  of  the  feeding.  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  cows  are  in  the  highest  repute 
among  British  cows  for  yielding  rich, 
fatty  millc,  which,  although  less  in 
quantity  to  the  produce  of  many  others, 
gives  a  larger  proportion  of  butter 
in  manufacture.  Ayrshire  and  Keny 
cows  are  proverbial  good  milchers.  In 
the  English  dairy  districts  the  old 
native  county  breeds  and  cross-breds 
are  generally  found  better  milk-pro- 
ducers than  either  shorthorns,  Deyons, 
Herefords,  and  those  animals  so  valu- 
able for  their  fattening  qualities. 

MILLS. 

The  ancient  method  of  grinding  grain 
to  flour  between  a  pair  of  stones 
worked  horizontally  is  still  the  best 
method  for  the  purpose  on  a  large 
scale,  although  mill-machinery  has  in  re- 
cent times  undergone  a  vast  amount  of 
improvement  in  superior  fittings,  &c. 
Excellent  farmers'  mills  are  now  fitted 
up,  some  Avith  French  burr  stones,  and 
others  on  the  American  system.  The 
larger-sized,  fit  for  steam  or  water 
power,  can  scarcely  be  obtained  for  less 
than  from  ^50  to  ^65  ;  but  very  useful 
medium-sized,  portable  mills,  in  strong 
iron  frames  and  fitted  with  French  or 
Derbyshire  stone,  can  be  purchased  for 
from/'20  tO;^30.  The  patent  Ameri- 
can and  other  mills,  fitted  with  hardened 
steel  rollers,  are  very  effective  and  re- 
ported to  be  durable.  Their  cost  is 
much  less,  from  ^8  up  to  ^16. 

MINT. 


This  useful  condiment-plant  is  appro- 
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priated  in  cookery  to  various  purposes, 
viz.,  to  flavour  soup,  to  boil  with  green 
peas,  and  to  form  mint-sauce  in  admix- 
ture with  vine.tj.tr  and  sugar.  It  is 
deemed  an  anti-spasmodic.  A  few 
roots  stuck  in  any  damp  shady  corner 
will  soon  spread. 

JSIIRIS. 

A   genus    of    plant-bugs    extremely 
abundant  in  corn  and  hay  fields. 

MISSEL-THRUSH,    OR     STORM 
COCK. 


So  called  because  he  sings  loudest  in 
stormy  weather.  He  is  a  voracious 
feeder  and  very  pugnacious,  and  not  at 
all  the  best  kind  of  thrush  for  domes- 
ticity. 

MISTAL. 
A  Yorkshire  name  for  a  cow-house. 

MISTLETOE  (Viscum  album). 

A  well  laiown  parasitical  plant  which 
grows  on  difl'crent  species  of  trees,  viz., 
the  apple,  beech,  oak,  &c.  It  was 
termed  by  the  Druids  the  Mistletoe  of 
the  oak,  but  the  plant  is  veiy  rarely 
found  on  that  tree ;  while  on  the 
branches  of  the  apple  much  more  pro- 
duction is  often  manifested  than  is  good 
for  the  health  of  the  tree.  In  the  or- 
chards of  Somerset  and  Devon  cart- 
loads of  mistletoe  have  sometimes  to 
be  plucked  from  the  heads  of  the  trees 
in  winter. 


Moorgame. 


MOAN. 

The  name  in  Kent  for  a  large  basket 
used  to  cany  chaff,  &c. 

MOCK, 

In  Dorset,  the  root  of  a  tree. 

MOLE  (Talpa). 

An  animal  that  burrows  in  the 
ground,  and  is  sometimes  very  trouble- 
some by  the  small  mounds  of  earth  it 
leaves  on  the  surface,  the  result  of  the 
excavations.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  this  much  abused  creature 
performs  a  vast  amount  of  good,  sub- 
sisting entirely  as  it  does  on  grubs  and 
worms,  including  the  destructive  wire- 
worm. 

MONKS. 

In  Fifeshire,  stable-halters. 

MONKSHOOD    (Aconitum    napel- 
lus). 

A  plant  whose  leaves  contain  a  nar- 
cotic alkaloid  called  Aconita  or  Aconi- 
tina,  used  as  an  anodyne  in  neuralgic 
affections,  in  the  form  of  extract  and 
tincture.  The  root  of  Aconitum  ferox 
furnishes  the  powerful  East  Indian 
poison  called  Bikh  or  Nabee.  The 
homccopatlis  have  in  aconite  one  of  the 
most  efficacious  of  their  medicines,  in- 
valuable in  fevers  and  various  internal 
ailments. 

MOOR. 

An  open,  unenclosed  track  of  coimtry, 
■wild  and  uncultivated,  and  often  ele- 
vated and  barren  of  all  but  heather. 
The  Scotch  and  North  of  England 
moors  harbour  grouse,  and  are  the 
favourite  resorts  of  sportsmen  in  the 
autumn. 

MOORBAND. 

A  hard  substance  between  the  soil 
and  the  subsoil,  called  like^vise  the 
pan. 

MOORGAME. 

Grouse,  moorcock  and  moorhen 
being  names  given  to  the  male  and 
female  birds. 
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Moot. 


MOOT. 

To  moot,  in  Western  parlance,  is  to 
root  up. 

MOEASS. 

A  bog,  quagmire,  or  sloughy  spot, 

MORIL. 

A  kind  of  mushroom  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut, 

MOSSES. 

Vaiious  species  of  hardy  self-propa- 
gating plants,  with  which  Nature  covers 
everything  naked  and  poor,  from  barren 
rocks  and  the  trunks  of  trees  to  po- 
verty-struck undrained  pastures.  In 
the  economy  of  Nature  they  exercise  an 
important  agency  in  the  for- 
mation of  soils;  for  by  coating 
the  bare  rock,  and  keeping  it  ;~^ 

perpetually  damp,  and  ga- 
thering much  water  to  perco- 
late through  its  fissures,  dis- 
integration is  in  time  effected. 
On  naked  sands,  too,  a  mass 
of  humus  is  gradually  formed 
for  the  nourisliment  of  larger 
plants.  In  wet  moorland, 
particularly  in  shady  situa- 
tions, moss  grows  very  ra- 
pidly, and  is  no  doubt  a 
fruitful  source  of  peat.  But 
moss  is  at  times  an  unwel- 
come intruder,  particularly  in 
poor,  unchained  pastures.  But 
the  farmer  ought  to  regard 
this  as  Nature's  own  protest 
against  poverty.  All  he  has 
to  do  is  to  drain  them  of 
stagnant  water,  and  cover  their  surfaces 
with  good  coatings  of  farmyard  dung 
or  lime  compost,  and  the  moss  will  take 
its  departure  spontaneously. 

MOULTER, 

A  Yorkshire  name  for  the  miller's 
toll  or  share  of  the  grist  for  grinding. 

MOUNTAIN  ASH  (Pyrus  aucupa- 
ria). 

Called  also  Rowan-tree,  is  a  beau- 
tiful deciduous  tree,  producing  in 
May    and  June  numerous  panicles  of 


Mouse  Ear  (Cerastium  arvense). 

white  blossoms  highly  fraj.'rant,  which 
are  succeeded  by  scarlet  beiries,  ripe  in 
October.  It  attains  its  greatest  per- 
fection in  Britain,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  wherever  it  meets  with  rich 
soil.  It  will  thrive  in  elevated  situa- 
tions, and  bear  exposure  better  than 
most  other  trees,  but  likes  best  a  cool 
soil  and  a  moist  atmosphere.  The 
mountain  ash  in  England  is  chiefly 
grown  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  avenues 
and  parks  and  shrubberies.  It  is  like- 
wise adapted  as  a  gardening  standard 
to  graft  pears  on.  All  the  different 
sorts  of  pears  will  bear  grafting  on  the 
mountain  ash. 

MOUSE. 


A  little  animal  that  infests  houses, 
granaries,  and  stackyards,  and  is  very 
destructive  to  grain.  Mice  increase 
prodigiously  in  wheat  and  barley  stacks, 
and  afford  great  pastime  to  boys,  and 
even  grown-up  childicn,  when  their  re- 
fuge is  destroyed  by  the  sheaves  being 
"  taken  in"  for  thrashing.  Mice  would 
be  much  greater  pests  to  farmers  than 
they  are  but  for  that  useful  animal  the  cat. 

MOUSE  EAB  (Cerastium  arvense) 

A  weed  common  in  upland  corn-fields. 
P 
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MOW. 

A  stack  of  grain, 

MOWING-MACHINE . 

This  is  become  quite  a  sine  qua  non 
on  all  hay-making  forms,  of  even  a  me- 
dium size.  At  least  a  dozen  implement 
makers  have  brought  it  to  great  perfec- 
tion, and  the  machine  ^\^ll  usually  cut 
up  the  grass  much  closer  than  the 
scythe,  and  saves  so  much  manual 
labour  that  the  cost,  from_^i5  to  ^22, 
is  soon  paid  thereby.  IMowing  ma- 
chines are  usually  ^vorked  by  a  pair  of 
horses.  Small  farmers  -who  only  desire 
one  implement  for  the  two  purposes  of 
reaping  and  mowing  will  find  the 
"Combined  Standard"  of  Pickslcy  and 
Sims  more  easily  adjusted  than  most 
others. 

MUCK. 

Farm-yard  manure.  In  South  Wales 
muck  means  compost. 

MUDGEON. 

In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  this  term  is 
applied  to  fine  chalk. 

MULBERRY  (Morus  nigra). 


The  common  black  mulberry  is  said 
to  be  the  sycamore-tree  of  the  New 
Testament.  "Mulberries  are  esteemed 
as  a  grateful  summer  frait  of  aromatic 
flavour  and  sub-acid  nature.  They  are 
considered  cooling,  laxative,  and  whole- 
some. The  Romans  preferred  this  fruit 
to  any  other.  King  James  I.  encou- 
raged the  planting  of  mulbcrrj'-trees  in 
this  country  about  1605,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  would  be  possible  to 


Mullet. 


propagate  silkworms  on  a  large  scale 
thereby;  but  efforts  to  acclimatize  the 
silk^\■orm  have  always  hitherto  failed, 
our  seasons  being  too  damp  and  cold. 

MULE. 

A  hybrid  between  a  he-ass  and  a 
mare,  not  valued  in  Britain  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  as  on  the  Continent. 
Spain  is  the  country  for  mules,  where 
grandees  of  the  highest  rank  ride  on 
them,  and  they  j'ield  as  much  as ,^50  or 
^60  each;  but  such  are  generally  ex- 
ceedingly well  bred,  the  Spanish  ass 
being  vastly  superior  to  the  British 
breed.  Besides  which,  English  tho- 
roughbred stallions  are  used  to  obtain 
the  cross,  and  the  progeny  is  some- 
times upwards  of  16  hands  in  height, 
possessing  the  good  qualities  of  both 
parents  —  the  stature,  beauty,  and 
paces  of  the  horse,  and  the  patience, 
endurance,  and  strength  of  the  ass. 
A  different  kind  of  mule  altogether 
is  obtained  from  a  stallion  horse 
and  a  female  ass.  The  former  animal 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  nobler  breed  in 
everything  but  ear  and  tail,  but  the 
latter  resembles  the  ass  in  stature  and 
form,  and  is  called  a  "  hinney"  in  va- 
rious parts  of  England,  and  a  "  gen- 
natin"  in  Ireland,  ilules  are  generally 
infertile,  but  not  invariably  so. 

MULLET. 


The  grey  mullet  is  an  abundant  coast 
fish,  and  ascends  rivers  for  miles.  It 
improves  more  than  any  other  salt- 
water fish  in  ponds.  The  red  mullet 
gives  a  more  fashionable  although  a 
less  useful  dish,  being  always  in  high 
reque&t  on  account  of  its  great  delicacy. 
It  was  also  highly  esteemed  by  the 
ancients.  The  Romans  gave  extrava- 
gant prices  for  it. 
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MULLOCK. 

In  AyTslure  a  cow  without  horns, 
called  Aluil  in  Ireland. 

MUNCOEN. 

In  Herefordshire  a  mixtme  of  dif- 
ferent seeds  sown  for  one  crop. 

MUSCA. 

A  genus  of  two-^\•inged  flies  to  which 
the  common  house-fly  belongs. 

MTJSCOVY-DXJCK. 

Or,  perhaps,  more  properly  called 
the  iSIusk-Duck,  is  the  largest  of  the 
cultivated  varieties.  The  musk-drake 
often  weighs  nearly  lo  lb.,  but  the 
duck  seldom  exceeds  5  or  6  lb.  The 
most  striking  characteristic  of  the  musk- 
duck  is  the  thick  membrane  of  red  flesh 
near  the  bill  and  crest,  which  is  raised 
or  depressed  at  pleasure.  The  male 
has  a  rough,  harsh,  inward-sounding 
voice ;  the  female  is  nearly  voiceless. 
They  have  a  great  dislilce  to  water,  and 
a  fondness  for  warmth.  The  female 
flies  well,  and  -will  often  roost  on  a 
perch,  but  the  male  is  usually  too  heavy 
to  do  this. 

MUSHROOM. 


Myrtle. 


Wliolesome  esculent  fungi  produced 
in  meadows,  and  artificially  cultivated. 

MUST. 

The  pomace  of  apples  when  ground  ; 
but  more  generally  the  term  is  applied 
to  new  wine. 

MUSTARD  (Sinapis  alba). 

White  mustard  is  much  cultivated  in 
England  for  sheep-feed,  and  as  a  ma- 
nure crop  to  plough  into  the  land.   The 


quantity  of  seed  required  is  from  one  to 
two  pecks  per  acre.  The  crop  is  often 
fit  to  feed  off  or  plough  in  at  the  age 
of  two  months  from  the  period  of  sow- 
ing. One  of  the  best  methods  of 
bringing  poor  land  into  good  condition 
is  to  devote  it  to  the  cultivation  of  mus- 


tard an  entire  season,  by  which  means 
as  many  as  three  successional  crops 
may  very  well  be  ploughed  in  during 
the  summer.  The  land  will  not  only 
be  highly  fertilized  for  corn-growing  by 
the  process,  but  rendered  very  clean, 
for  mustard,  being  a  fast-growing  plant 
and  a  voracious  feeder,  chokes  out  and 
destroys  weeds  of  all  kinds.  The  crop 
is,  however,  most  generally  grown  in 
the  autumn  after  peas,  vetches,  or  some 
other  produce  harvested  or  fed  off  pre- 
viously the  same  year.  The  abundant 
broad  foliage  put  forth  by  the  plant 
appropriates  a  large  quantity  of  gaseous 
food  from  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  is 
a  primary'  reason  why  farm  economy  is 
so  much  promoted  by  its  cultivation. 

MUTTON. 

The  flesh  of  the  sheep.  The  joints 
into  which  the  carcase  is  usually  divided 
consist  of — I,  legs;  2,  loins;  3,  shoul- 
ders ;  4,  breasts ;  5,  necks ;  and  6, 
scrags.  A  saddle  of  mutton  is  the  two 
loins  undivided,  and  the  haunch  con- 
sists of  the  leg  with  a  portion  of  the 
loin  attached  so  as  not  lo  include  the 
ribs  and  lap  or  belly  part  of  the  loin. 

MYRTLE. 

A  well-known  fragrant  shrub,  and  a 
great  favourite  in  gardens. 

P   2 
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Nacker. 


Nideet. 


NACKER. 

A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  collar- 
maker. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  DOGI-. 


NAG, 

A  small  riding  horse 


in  Yorkshire 
rake. 


Als9  applied 
to  a  swathe  or  stubble- 


NARDTJS  STRICTA. 

A  perennial  heath  grass,  hard  and 
tough,  rejected  by  all  animals  except 
goats,  and  probably  alpacas. 

NASTURTIUM.  ^ 

Or  Indian  cress.  The  flower  buds  ^ 
and  green,  half-grown  seeds  are  pickled;  -^ 
the  full-grown  flowers  eaten  as  salads 

NECKWEED. 

A  name  for  hemp. 

NECTARINE. 

A  snKJoth-skinned  variety  of  the 
peach.  There  are  instances  of  both 
iruits  growing  on  the  same  branch. 
The  best  sorts  ;ire  Elruge,  Red  Roman, 
New  White,  Voletteliative.Newington 
Early,  Temple's  Nectarine,  &c. 

NEDDEB. 

An  adder. 

NEIQH. 

The  voice  of  a  horse. 

NEMORAL. 

Pertaining  to  a  wood  or  grove. 

NENUPHAR. 

The  water-lily  or  water-rose. 

NETTIiE  (Urtica). 

Herbs  armed  more  or  less  with  sting- 
ing hairs  or  bristles.  The  plant  exhi- 
bits a  fondness  for  rich  soils,  and  the 
fibres  of  its  stem  are  said  to  be  adapted 
for  textile  purposes.  The  leaves  are 
sometimes  boiled  as  a  substitute  for 
greens  by  peasants  in  early  spring, 
also  chopped  up  with  other  food  to 
nourish  young  turkeys. 


A  favourite  \vith  gentlemen  in  the 
country,  and  a  noble  creature,  remark- 
ably fond  of  the  water,  and,  being 
possessed  of  wonderful  sagacity,  has 
often  been  known  to  rescue  drowning 
persons. 

NICKLED. 

A  term  used  in  Norfolk  for  a  tangled 
crop  of  grain,  beaten  about  by  stormy 
weather. 

NICOTIANA. 

Tobacco.  The  plant  chiefly  used  in 
its  manufacture  is  Nicotiana  tabacum, 
adapted  for  cultivation  in  the  hottest 
and  most  fertile  parts  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  continents.  N.  rustica,  the 
common  green-flowering  or  English 
tobacco  will  mature  in  more  temperate 
climates  and  is  a  ha.'dier  plant  than  the 
other;  but  its  coarse,  leathery  leaves  are 
diilicult  to  burn,  and  are  strong  and  un- 
pleasant unless  made  artificially  fragrant 
and  smoked  through  water. 

NIDE. 

A  brood  ;  as  a  nide  of  pheasants. 

NIDGET. 

A  kind  of  scarifier,  used  in  Kent  to 
work  the  soil  between  the  rows  of  hop 
vines, 
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Nig-hting-ale. 


Nitric  Acid. 


NIGHTINGALE. 


A  small  bird  that  sings  with  remark- 
able melody  in  the  night. 

NIGHTSHADE      (Atropa      Bella- 
donna) . 

A  deadly  poisonous  plant,  which 
grows  wild  in  hedges,  woods,  and  plan- 
tations, bearing  a  dark-purple  berry, 
which  is  apt  to  attract  the  notice  of 
children  from  their  brilliant  lustre.  The 
roots,  leaves,  and  berries  are  alike 
poisonous. 

NIGHTSOIL. 

A  manure  of  great  value,  taken  far 
better  care  of  in  many  foreign  countries 
than  in  Great  Britain.  While  enormous 
sums  are  yearly  expended  in  bringing 
ship-loads  of  the  dung  of  sea  fowl  from 
tlie  island  of  Peru,  nightsoil  is  sent 
away  in  the  sewage  of  all  large  towns 
to  poison  our  rivers,  and  form  deposits 
beneath  tidal  waves.  The  waste  of 
fertilizing  matter  thus  sustained  is  truly 
prodigious.  Several  plans  have  been 
from  lime  to  time  suggested  partially 
to  obviate  the  evil  in  question,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Moule's  system  of 
earth  closets,  designed  for  the  utiliza- 


NIPPLEWORT 

munis). 


tion  of  nightsoil  by  its  admixture  with 
powdered  earth.  The  system,  however, 
is  only  adapted  for  villages  and  small 
towns,  the  labour  in  procuring  sufficient 
earth,  and  the  inconvenience  of  form- 
ing receptacles  for  it  in  crowded 
thoroughfares  militating  against  its  in- 
troduction into  larger  places. 

(Lapsana     com- 
A  common  garden  weed. 

I  NITCH. 

I       A  provincial  expression  in  the  West 

of  England  for  a  small  bundle  of  hay, 

straw,  or  wood. 

NITRATES. 

These  are  salts  formed  by  the  union 
of  nitric  acid  with  certain  bases.  The 
most  important  are  nitrate  of  potash, 
or  common  saltpetre;  nitrate  of  soda  ; 
Chili  or  cubical  saltpetre ;  nitrate  of 
lime  ;  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

NITRIC  ACID. 

Commercial  nitric  acid  is  commonly 
termed     aquafortis,     but     it    can    be 
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Nitrogen. 


Oak  (Quercus). 


obtained  at  difTeient  degrees  of  specific 
gravity.  It  is  a  highly  corrosive 
volatile  acid. 

NITROGEN. 

One  of  the  elementary  gases,  forming 
four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere,  and  other- 
wise very  widely  distributed  through- 
out nature. 

NOCTUA. 

A  tribe  of  night-flying  moths,  the 
parents  of  destructive  caterpillars. 

NOGGIN. 

A  small  vessel  for  containing  cordials 
and  other  drinks. 

NONSUCH. 

A  fibrous-rooted  perennial,  bearing 
a  resemblance  to  certain  clovers. 

NOTCH  WEED. 

An  herb  called  orach. 

NT7N  PIGEON. 


On  the  whole  an  extremely  pretty 
bird,  somewhat  resembling  the  Tumbler 
variety,  but  distinguished  by  a  tuft  of 
feathers  at  the  back  of  the  head.  It 
should  have  a  small  head  and  beak,  and 
the  larger  the  tuft  the  handsomer  the 
bird  is  considered. 

NUT. 

The  fruit  of  certain  trees,  such  as  the 
walnut,  hazel,  chesnut,  birch,  &c. 

NUTRITION. 

The  nourishment  of  animals  by  food 
capable  of  supporting  life,  promoting 
growth,  and  supplying  the  general 
wants  of  the  organic  system.  The 
study  of  animal  nutrition  is  of  a  compre- 


hensive nature,    as  different   kinds   of 
aniiiials   require  descriptions  of  nutri- 
ment  very  diverse   in  condition,    and 
even  members  of  the  same  species  have 
to  be  fed  differently  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  they  are  desired  to  serve. 
Thus  oxen  that  are  constantly  employed 
in  working  on  the  farm  should  be  fed 
on  beans,  oats,  and  substances  rich  in 
protein  elements  calculated  to  feed  the 
I  muscular  system,  but  if  tied  up  to  fatten 
I  they  will  ripen  with  greatest  rapidity  on 
oleaginous,  farinaceous,  and  saccharine 
!  substances. 

OAK  (Q,uercus). 

This  "monarch  of  the  forest"  compre- 
j  hends  about  150  species,  of  which  over 
I  100  have  been  introduced  into  Great 
Britain.  These  dillcr  very  considerably 
in  size.  Some  are  evergreen,  others 
sub -evergreen,  and  the  gieater  number 
deciduous.  The  British  oak,  Que?xus 
robur,  lilies  a  strong,  deep  soil,  and  is 
often  found  on  stiff  clays  too  cold  and 
poor  to  produce  ash  or  elm.  It  has 
always  been  one  of  the  commonest  in- 
habitants of  British  forests,  and  in  the 
old  Saxon  times  was  valued  greatly  for 
its  fruit,  which  formed  the  principal 
food  of  swine  during  autumn  and  win- 
ter. The  oak  attains  to  maturity  slowly, 
and  lives  to  a  good  old  age.  It  does 
not  commence  bearing  acorns  until 
about  20  years  old,  and  if  allowed  \vill 
often  stand  many  centuries.  The  cele- 
brated Winfarthing  oak  in  Norfolk  was 
said  to  have  been  cal'ed  the  Old  Oak  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  its  age  is  believed  to  be  1500  years. 
Another  oak,  of  which  the  Norman 
William  is  reputed  to  have  been  fond, 
is  "  the  King  Oak  "  of  Windsor  Forest, 
measuring  2O  feet  in  circumference,  and 
upwards  of  looo  years  old.  "The 
Gelonos  Oak,"  felled  near  Newport,  in 
Monmouthshire,  in  18 10,  was  sold  for 
;^675,  and  yielded  2426  cubical  feet  of 
timber,  and  6  tons  of  bark.  Some  of 
the  other  leading  varieties  of  the  oak 
well  known  in  this  country,  are  the 
Turkey  oak  {Q.  cerris)  ;  the  Cork  tree 
( Q,  suber) ;  the  common  Evergreen  oak 
{Q.  ilex) ;   Au  'rlcan   oaks,   of  which 
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there  are  numerous  s])ccies ;  (he  Fiil- 
ham  oak,  believed  to  be  a  laybrid  be- 
tween the  Turkej'  oalc  and  the  Cork 
tree ;  the  Liscombe  oak,  and  many  other 
hybrids. 

OAST. 

A  kiln  for  drying  hops. 

OAT. 

A  grain  plant  much  cultivated  in  all 
temperate  climates,  and  adapted  mostly 
for  those  having  moist  summers,  and  a 
low  and  equable  range  of  temperature. 
Thus  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  more 
fitted  to  bring  oat  crops  to  thorough 
perfection  than  England,  and  the  parts 
of  England  where  the  oat  thrives  best 
are  the  North  and  North-west  and  the 
Western  counties.  The  varieties  of 
oats  are  almost  innumerable,  and  are 
of  three  shades  of  colour — white,  dun, 
and  black.  In  Scotland  oats  are  com- 
monly ground  to  meal,  and  dressed  to 
form  porridge,  the  ordinary  food  of  the 
Scotch  peasantry.  The  late  Dr.  John- 
son described  oats  as  food  for  men  in 
Scotland  and  horses  in  England.  The 
oat-grain  thus  converted  to  human 
dietary  is  often,  however,  as  plump  and 
heavy  as  much  inferior  barley,  averaging 
from  40  to  48  lb.  per  bushel,  and  being 
of  the  White  Potato,  Angus,  Hope- 
town,  Berlie,  Sandy,  and  Sheriff 
varieties.  The  Black  Tartarian  is  the 
most  extensively  adopted  sort  of  late 
oat  cultivated  in  England,  and  like^nse 
finds  favour  in  Scotland.  It  yields  a 
large  produce  in  bushels,  but  the  grain 
is  sometimes  thin,  ranging,  perhaps, 
from  35  to  38  lb.  per  bushel,  although 
in  superior  land  it  may  reach  over  40  lb. 
per  bushel.  The  Siberian,  or  Winter, 
oat  has  been  found  a  useful  variety  in 
many  parts  of  England.  If  sown  in 
October  the  plant  will  stand  the  winter 
well,  and  the  produce  comes  to  har\-est 
in  July,  nearly  two  months  before  late- 
so^\■n  spring  crops.  The  grain,  too, 
weighs  hea\-ier  to  measure  than  the 
other  sorts  generally  grown  in  the  South 
of  England. 

OAT  CULTTJRE. 

In  Scotland,  oats  generally  follow 


Oat  Harvest. 


grass  in  the  rotation,  the  crop  holding 
almost  the  same  position  there  as  wheat 
does  in  England.  The  sward  is  neatly 
turned  in  during  the  wnter,  and  in 
Fcbruarj'  or  March  the  seed  is  so^\^^ 
broadcast  on  the  stale-furrow,  and 
harrowed  in.  Four  or  five  bushels  per 
acre  are  often  so^^•n,  probably  a  great 
deal  too  much.  Three  bushels  are  ac- 
counted an  ample  seeding  by  competent 
judges.  In  England  oats  sometimes 
loUow  turnips  instead  of  barley,  and 
sometimes  wheat.  In  Bedfordshire,  on 
poor  clays,  vetches  are  fed  off  with 
sheep  the  previous  summer,  and  a  bas- 
tard fallow  made  afterwards,  to  which 
the  oat  crop  succeeds,  the  seed  being 
soMTi  as  early  as  the  weather  will  per- 
mit in  the  new  3-ear.  The  Fen  districts 
probably  afford  the  hea\-iest  produce 
realized  in  England,  8  quarters  or  64 
bushels  per  acre  being  only  an  ordinary 
realization,  whereas,  in  some  instances, 
it  is  swelled  up  to  10  quarters.  Next 
to  the  Fens  the  most  natural  places  of 
oat  culture  south  of  the  Tweed  are  hilly 
regions  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  on  the 
north-western  side  of  England ;  the 
northern  counties  where  the  cultivation 
approximates  to  that  of  Scotland ;  and 
stiff  clays  throughout  the  island  unfit 
for  barley.  Oats  are  generally  drOled 
in  England,  and  the  practice  deserves 
special  commendation  as  affording  a 
ready  means  for  the  destruction  of 
Cherlock  and  other  annual  weeds  \\\ih. 
the  hoe. 

OAT       G-RASS      (Arrhenatherum, 
avenaceum), 

Also  called  French  rj-e  grass — is 
found  very  generally  in  pastures  and 
hedgerows  "but  not  in  considerable 
quantity  .  It  is  scarcely  a  grass  fit  for 
good  cultivation,  being  rejected  by  cattle 
on  account  of  a  bitter  saline  taste. 
There  is  a  bulbous  knotty-rooted 
variety,  regarded  as  a  troublesome  weed, 
to  which  light  dry  arable  land  is  ad- 
dicted. 

OAT  HARVEST. 

Special  consideration  has  to  be  given 
to    the  harvesting    of    the  oat  crop, 
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which,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  abey- 
ance too  long,  involves  the  liability  of 
great  losses  being  sustained  by  the 
shedding  of  the  grain,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  being  held  loosely  to  the 
stalk,  is  blown  out  with  every  wind 
when  ripe.  Many  fanners  cut  oats 
while  the  straw  is  still  rather  green, 
and  the  practice  is  not  only  a 
preventive  to  this  loss  of  grain  by  shed- 
ding, but  likewise  ensures  much  more 
valuable  fodder  for  stock  in  the  straw 
by  the  sugar  and  starch  contained 
therein  not  being  allowed  entirely  to 
change  to  woody  tibre  ere  the  produce 
be  taken.  The  reaping-machine  is 
now  by  far  the  cheapest  agent  for 
cutting  oats,  which  should  be  tied  into 
sheaves  lilce  wheat,  and,  after  remaining 
in  stook  a  few  days,  according  to 
weather  influences,  transferred  to  stacks. 
Oat  crops,  to  be  grown  profitably, 
should  not  yield  less  than  from  5  to  7 
quarters  of  grain  per  acre.  Whenever 
less  than  4  quarters  are  produced  the 
crop  cannot  but  bring  the  cultivator  loss 
even  on  poor  land. 

OAT   HAY. 

Many  experienced  farmers  in  England 
consider  that  they  can  convert  tlieir  oat 
crops  to  best  practical  value  by  cutting 
them  before  the  straw  has  lost  all 
verdure,  from  a  week  to  ten  days  ere 
fully  ripe.  This  is  passed  through  the 
chaff-cutter,  and  grain  and  straw  cut  up 
together  as  required  in  winter  for  the 
feeding  of  horses  and  other  stock. 
Oat  hay  proper  is,  however,  cut  at  a 
much  earlier  period  after  the  grain  is 
formed,  but  wnile  it  is  still  milky,  and 
many  feeders  consider  this  to  be  still 
more  valuable  fodder. 

OATMEAL. 

The  appropriation  of  oats  for  human 
food,  so  general  in  Scotland,  is  to  be 
vindicated  both  scientifically  and  ex- 
perimentally. Chemical  analysis  dis- 
plays a  much  larger  proportion  of  pro- 
tein substances  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  other  cereal.  No  other  food  is  so 
well  calculated  to  renovate  the  muscles 


Oats,  Composition  of. 

and  supply  the  sinews  of  the  animal 
frame  with  needful  pabula ;  and  the  mus- 
cular strength  of  the  brawny  Scotch 
peasant  affords  an  eveiy  day  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  this  scientific  theoiy.  Physi- 
ology, likewise,  shows  it  to  be  well 
adapted  for  keeping  the  digestive  organs 
in  perfect  play  and  to  produce  heat  in  the 
blood.  For  this  latter  reason  the  food 
is  better  adapted  for  cold  weather  and 
for  damp  climates,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
it  has  always  been  partaken  of  so  much 
more  freely  in  Scotland  than  in 
England.  The  proportion  of  meal, 
husk,  and  moisture  in  oats  weighing 
41  lb.  per  bushel  has  been  given  as 
follows  : — 


Meal 
Husk 
Waste  in  drj'inj 


(water) 


57"34 
2  2 '64 
2002 


The  proportion  of  meal  gained  from 
oats  is,  however,  commonly  reckoned 
at  140  lb.  of  the  former  from  240  lb. 
of  the  latter.  A  quarter  of  good  oats 
will  consequently  yield  about  186  lb. 
of  meal. 

OATS,  COMPOSITION  OF. 

From  numerous  analyses  the  fact  is 
incontrovertibly  proved  that  different 
samples  of  oats  afford  a  wide  disparity 
in  the  respective  quantities  contained 
of  flesh-forming  substances.  Thin, 
black  oats  only  afford  about  13  percent  , 
whereas  oats  of  fine  quality,  from  which 
meal  is  made,  yield  15,  16,  and  even  18 
per  cent,  of  flesh-forming  matter. 

This  ought  to  form  a  suflicient  reason 
for  sowing  good  seed  with  plump,  well- 
formed  berries.  Although  the  nature 
of  the  grain  produced  depends  quite  as 
much  on  the  state  of  the  land  as  the 
seed,  farmers  in  general,  even  in  the 
south  of  England,  might  obtain  grain 
fro;n61b.  to  10  lb.  ]}er  bushel  heavier 
than  they  do  at  present  by  sowing  better 
seed. 

Professors  Norton  and  Fromberg 
found  in  some  varieties  of  good  oats 
dried  at  212°  the  following  constitu- 
ents :  — 
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Oca  (Oxalis  crenata). 

Hopctoun  Oats  Hopetoun  Oats 
grOAH  in  Notth-i         grown  in 
umbcrland.      1        Ayrshire. 

Hopetoun  Oats 
grown  in 
Ayrshire. 

Potato  Oats 

grown  in  North  • 

umberland. 

Starch     

ji"»=*'^ 

Oum 

Oil 

65-24 
4-51 
210 
544 

15-76 
0-46 
2-47 
iiS 
2.84 

64-80 
1-58 
2-41 
6-97 

16-26 
1-29 
1-46 

184 

64-70 

2'09 
2'12 
641 

17-72 
1-76 

I -J.! 
284 
0-94 

65-60 
0-80 
2-28 
7-38 

16-29 
2-17 
I  45 
228 
i"7S 

Cdsein  (avenine)  .... 

Albumen 

Gluten 

Epidermis 

Alkaline  Salts  and  loss      . 

100  00 

100-00 

100-00 

lOO'OO 

The  following  results  have  been  given  from  some  of  Professor  "Way's  examina- 
tions : — 


Afean  of  Three 

Specimens  of 

Hopetoun  Oats. 

Mean  of  Three 
Specimens  of 
Potato  Oats. 

Mean  of  Six 

Specimens  of 

Hopetoun   and 

Potato  Oats. 

Mean  of  Three 

Specimens  of 

Oat  Straw. 

Silica   .... 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Sulphuric  Acid 
Carbonic  Acid 
Lime     .... 
Magnesia      .     . 
Peroxide  of  Iron 
Potash  .... 
Soda     .... 
Chloride  of  Sorliu 
Chloride  of  Pota 

m 
ssi 

um 

47-08 
22-69 
2  25 

367 
6-39 

-82 

14-78 

■99 

•88 

42-98 
27-60 

I'25 

3-52 

625 

-86 
15-47 
207 

45-03 

25-14 

i'75 

•23 

632 

-»4 

15-13 

i'53 
■44 

49-56 
507 
335 
i'37 
7-01 
379 
1-49 

19-46 

1-93 
2-71 
4-27 

Percentage  of  As 

b  . 

lOO'OO 

3-05 

100-00 
2-96 

100  03 
3-00 

lOCOO 

4-04 

OATS,   PRICES  OF. 

From  20s.  to  22s.  per  quarter  maybe 
taken  as  about  an  average  price  black 
oats  generally  command  in  the  market 
for  horse-corn,  but  such  oats  do  not 
usually  weigh  heavier  than  from  35  to 
38  lb.  per  bushel.  In  seasons  of  scar- 
city the  price  often  goes  up  to  28s. 
The  heavier  w-hite  oats,  weighing  from 
40  to  46  lb.  per  bushel,  always  com- 
mand much  better  rates  of  value,  sel- 
dom falling  below  26s.,  and  often  jneld- 
ing  from  32s.  to  35s. 

Practical  farmers  usually  give  a  great 
preference  to  oat-straw  over  that  of 
wheat  and  barley  for  feeding  cattle, 
but  even  oat  straw  differs  essentially  in 
value  as  a  feeding  substance.  When 
the  crop  is  cut  ere  it  becomes  dead 
ripe,  and  while  the  straw  remains  some- 


what green,  not  only  do  the  succulent 
juices  of  the  latter,  in  not  being  fully 
converted  to  woody  fibre,  render  much 
more  sugar  and  starch,  but  the  protein 
compounds  realized  are  much  greater. 
Thus,  Dr.  Voelcker  found  in  ripe  oat 
straw  8-31  per  cent,  of  protein  sub- 
stances, but  in  oat-straw  cut  green  he 
discovered  as  much  as  11-25  percent, 
of  the  protein  compounds.  Several 
analyses  of  ordinary  dry  oat-straw  made 
by  lioussingault  and  others,  give  the 
protein  compounds  contained  as  low 
as  2  per  cent.,  which  will  at  once  show 
to  what  an  extent  the  straw  of  this 
cereal  may  differ  in  feeding  value. 

OCA  (Oxalis  crenata). 

More  popularly  known  as  Notched 
Wood-sorrel,  a  tuberous-rooted  escu- 
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lent,  forming  underground  numerous 
small  yellow  tubers  from  the  size  of  a 
marble  to  a  lien's  egg.  They  are  edible, 
and  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for 
potatoes. 


OIL-CAKE. 

This  is  the  crushed  refuse  of  oleaginous 
seeds  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed. 
According  to  chemical  analysis  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  do  not  difl'er  much  in 
their  valuable  constituents,  but  in  prac- 
tical feeding  one  species  of  oil-cake  is 
found  far  better  than  another,  linseed- 
cakes  always  maintaining  the  top  of  the 
market,  while  of  these  English  is  pre- 
ferred to  foreign,  and  commands  a 
much  better  price.  The  cause  of  this 
disparity  in  the  feeding  value  of  oil- 
cakes is  attributable  to  the  respective 
quantities  of  oil  left  in  them,  and  the 
different  flavours  which  both  the  unex- 
pressed oils  and  their  kindred  refuse 
matter  offer  to  the  animal  palate.  En- 
glish cakes  are  generally  sweeter  than 
imported  ones,  and  of  all  crushers'  re- 
fuse, the  residuum  of  linseed  left  in  the 
press  is  the  most  palatable,  while  that 
of  the  seeds  of  rape  always  contains  a 
bitter,  acrid  principle,  ungrateful  to  the 
bovine  taste,  and  which  often  causes 
rape-cake  to  be  rejected  by  sheep. 
Cottonseed-cake  is  a  sweet,  palatable 
variety  that  has  very  extensively  got 
into  use  recently,  holding  a  medium 
price  between  linseed  and  rape  cake. 
The  retail  value  of  the  best  linseed 
ranges  frequently  from  £\0  tO;^i2  per 
ton,  that  of  cotton  from  £'j  to  /"g,  and 
of  rape  from  £(i  los.  to  ^8  los. 
Poppy-cake,  in  France,  is  highly 
esteemed  for  feeding  purposes,  and 
cocoanut-cake  in  Southern  India. 
Several  other  oleaginous  cakes,  from 
ill-flavour  or  some  other  cause,  are  only 
used  as  manures,  for  which  purpose  all 
are  equally  serviceable. 

OLEAND. 

In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  arable  land 
that  has  been  laid  down  to  grass  two 
years. 


Onion  (Allium  cepa). 


ONION  {Allium  cepa). 

Ill 


The  onion  is  best  suited  for  light, 
sandy  soils,  but  requires  the  ground  to 
be  enriched  to  obtain  good  crops.  Few 
kitchen  gardens  are  dcficiant  in  this 
useful  esculent,  always  higlily  prized  as 
it  is  by  cottagers.  Crops  of  onions  are 
obtainable  in  summer  and  autumn  by 
sowing  in  autumn  and  spring  respec- 
tively. Spring  onions  are  in  great  re- 
quest for  salads  .and  other  culinary 
purposes,  for  which  the  beds  are  grad- 
ually thinned  of  superabundant  plants. 
Onion  seed  sown  in  August  form 
plants  for  transplanting  to  beds,  in  fine 
open  weather,  in  the  winter  months. 
The  sorts  generally  grown  are  the 
Spanish,  Tripoli,  Silver-skinned,  Globe, 
Deptford,  Blood-red,  Lisbon,  Madeira, 
Strasburg,  &:c.  The  potato-onion  is  an 
essentially  different  variety,  requiring 
peculiar  cultivation.  It  is  propagated, 
like  the  potato,  from  tubers,  which  are 
planted  the  third  week  in  December— 
St.  Thomas's  day  being  often  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  The  crop  is  ripe  in 
June. 

ONOBRYOHIS  SATIVA 

Is  the  common  Sainfoin. 

ONONIS  ARVENSIS 

Is  the  Common  Rcstharrow,  a  shrub- 
by weed,  infesting  neglected  land,  and 
difficult  to  extirpate  on  account  of  its 
tough,  leathery  roots. 

ONSTAND. 

In  Yorkshire,  an  acre-rate  payable  to 
the  outgoing  tenant. 
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OOLITE 

(Egg-stone)  is  free  working  building 
stone,  of  which  there  are  several  varie- 
ties, including  the  celebrated  Bath  stone. 
In  geolog}',  the  Oolitic  system  comes 
between  the  Lias  and  the  Wealden 
formations. 

OPIUM. 

A  juice  of  soporific  qualities,  manu- 
factured from  poppy-heads. 

OPLETREE. 

The  witch  hazel. 

ORACHE  (Atriplex  hortensis), 

Or  Mountain  Spinach.  There  are 
two  varieties,  the  Green  Orache,  with 
broad,  irregularly  oblong  leaves  and  a 
slightly  acrid  flavour,  and  the  Purple- 
leaved,  not  so  well-esteemed  to  be  used 
as  spinach  as  the  other.  Orache  is  use- 
ful to  mix  with  sorrel  for  those  who  do 
not  like  the  extreme  acridity  of  the  lat- 
ter plant. 

OUCHARD. 

A  plantation  of  fruit-trees,  Apple 
orchards  are  numerous  in  the  counties 
of  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Hereford,  and 
large  quantities  of  cider  manufactured 
from  their  produce.  Pear  orchards  also 
exist  in  the  latter  county.  The  best 
soil  for  an  orchard  is  a  good  deep, 
calcareous  or  clay  loam,  in  a  valley,  or 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  The  presence  of 
orchards  contributes  much  to  the 
natural  attractiveness  of  any  district, 
especiidly  at  the  blooming  period  in 
May,  when  their  delightful  scents  and 
beautiful  flowers  are  peculiarly  grateful 
to  the  senses.  In  Dorset,  Wilts, 
Gloucester,  and  many  of  the  other 
counties,  the  possession  of  a  small 
orchard  near  the  farm-house  is  deemed 
a  luxury,  and  always  adds  greatly  to 
the  appearance  as  well  as  comfort  of 
the  homestead.  Store  stock  are  often 
kept  in  orchards  in  the  winter  season, 
and  the  more  they  tramp  the  land 
about  the  roots  of  the  trees,  the  better 
old  farmers  are  pleased,  as  they  deem 
such  poaching  to  be  beneficial.     Pro- 


I  Omam.ental  Planting:. 

I  bably,  however,  they  do  more  good  by 
I  their  manurial  deposits.  Cattle  are  apt 
'i  to  peel  oflf  the  bark  from  young  trees 
j  which  have  to  be  painted  with  lime  or 
■  clothed  with  thorns  or  furze  when  they 
j  have  access  to  the  orchard.  In  low- 
I  lying  districts,  orchards  sometimes 
1  suffer  from  being  too  wet.  Nothing  is 
'  so  injurious  to  apple  trees  as  stagnant 
I  water.  Under-draining  ouglit  therefore 
j  always  to  be  eff"ected  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

ORCHARD  GRASS. 

This  name  was  given  to  Dactylis 
glomerata  in  the  United  States,  being 
best  known  in  this  country  as  Cocksfoot. 
It  forms  a  principal  constituent  of  all 
the  best  natural  pastures  and  meadows, 
requiring  good  deep,  ricli  land,  and 
being'  sujierior  to  most  natural  grasses 
both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its 
produce. 

ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

These  are  modern  horticultural  con- 
trivances for  propagating  peaches, 
apricots,  and  other  fruits  under  cover, 
so  as  to  ensure  more  abundant  crops 
than  can  be  secured  in  the  open  air. 
Any  rough  shedding  will  do  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  glass  covering  being  the 
chief  expense. 

ORCHIS. 

There  are  two  kinds,  the  Green- 
winged  IkleaJow  orchis,  O.  morio,  and 
the  Early  Purple,  O.  mascula,  both  of 
which  are  common  in  poor,  undrained 
meadows,  where  they  are  bad  weeds. 
Sometimes  called  "  Bloodyman's  Fin- 
gers." 

ORDURE. 

Dung. 

ORGEAT. 

A  Hquor  extracted  from  barley  and 
sweet  almonds. 

ORIGAN. 

Wild  marjoram. 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING. 
The  art  of  embellishing  lajided  estates, 
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and  of  making  plantations  exhibit  a 
pleasing  appearance  by  variety  of 
foliage  and  harmonious  blending  of 
colours. 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

The  study  of  birds. 

OROIiOGY. 

The  study  of  mountains. 

ORRA-MAN. 

In  Scotland,  a  farm  servant  of  all 
work. 

ORTS. 

Refuse  food  of  cattle. 

OSCINIS. 

A  genus  of  flies  closely  allied  to 
Chlorops,  in  the  larva;  being  destructive 
to  com  before  it  ears. 

OSIER. 

A  species  of  the  ■willow,  used  for 
basket-making  and  other  purposes. 
The  common  osier  {Salix  virminalis), 
although  once  extensively  used  for  the 
purpose,  has  very  much  given  place  to 
superior  varieties,  less  coarse,  soft,  and 
brittle.  Brindled  osier.  Snake  osier, 
Blotched  osier,  and  Speckled  osier,  are 
different  names  for  one  species.  The 
best  of  its  order,  Yellow-barked  osier, 
comes  next,  and  then  the  Velvet-topped, 
and  Apple-tree,  all  of  which  are  superior 
sorts  of  Salix  vinninalis.  Of  other 
kinds  "the  Spaniard"  {Salix  triandra) 
has  some  sorts  of  great  excellence,  and 
the  "  new  kind  "  (Salix  forhyana)  is 
just  as  highly  esteemed.  But  the 
PVench  is  often  preferred  for  small,  fine 
work,  being  much  grown  for  small 
baskets.  There  are  also  the  "  Green 
leaved  "  {Salix  rubra),  "  the  Brown 
Rod  '  {Salix  Iloffmanniana),  "  the 
Gelster,"  "  the  Hollander,"  besides 
many  red  varieties  termed  willows,  in- 
stead of  osiers,  by  basket-makers  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

OSTLER. 

The  man  who  takes  charge  of  horses 
at  an  inn. 


Otter-Huntiner. 


OTTER. 

An  amphibious  animal  that  preys 
upon  fish,  and  is  most  destructive  and 
ravenous  in  clearing  both  large  and 
small  streams  of  their  inhabitants. 
Izaak  Walton  says  "  an  otter  will 
sometimes  go  5  or  6  or  10  miles  a  night 
to  catch  for  her  young  ones  or  glut 
herself  with  fish,"  and  ^Ir.  Couch 
affirms  that  "  fishes  seem  to  have  an 
instinctive  dread  of  the  otter,  for  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  it  has  been  seen 
to  collect  into  a  shoal  a  vast  number  of 
trout  in  a  river  and  drive  them  before 
it  until  the  greater  part  have  thrown 
themselves  on  shore."  The  otter 
burrows  in  the  banks  of  streams 
generalh',  where  her  hole  is  concealed 
by  shrubs  or  bushes;  and,  astheanimal, 
liice  the  fox  and  other  animals  of  prey, 
works  at  night  and  rests  by  day,  the 
detection  and  capture  of  the  depredator 
is  oftiimes  a  difficult  matter. 

OTTER-HUNTING. 

This  pastime  was  once  maintained 
by  countrj^  gentlemen,  and  otter-hounds 
kept  in  training  just  as  foxhounds  are 
at  present.  "  Walton's  Angler"  gives 
an  advertisement  from  the  Evening 
Post  of  May,  1760,  of  Staffordshire 
otter-hounds  for  sale,  wherein  the  reason 
given  for  selling  the  pack  is  that  all 
otters  except  three  or  four  had  been  killed 
\\'ithin  the  •  hunt.  The  advertisement 
also  states  that  74  otters  had  been 
killed  within  six  years  by  the  hounds 
advertised.  The  finest  otter-hunt  on 
record  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  in 
Essex  in  the  year  1 796,  when  nine  were 
killed  in  one  day. 

Very  few  otters  are  now  found  in- 
festing British  streams,   except  in  the 
wildest  regions  of  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.      In   some   parts   of  Wales 
otter-hunting  is  still  carried  on,  and  the 
otter-hound  is  not  as  yet  so  scarce  as  the 
deer-hound.     The   method  of  hunting 
the  otter  is  thus  given  in  an  old  sporting 
i  periodical :    "  The  huntsmen,   on  foot 
'  and  on  horseback,  armed  with  spears, 
assembled   on  each  side  of  the  river, 
'  where  an  otter  was  supposed  to  harbour, 
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beating  up  the  hollow  banks,  reed-beds, 
and  sedges,  ^^•ith  hounds  trained  to  the 
sport ;  its  seal,  or  the  impression  left  by 
its  feet  in  the  mud  usually  indicating 
the  whereabouts  it  was  to  be  searched 
for  ;  and  the  spraints,  or  dung,  aided 
in  the  discovery.  When  roused,  the 
animal  at  once  took  refuge  in  the  water, 
assailed  on  ever\'  side  by  dogs  and 
spearman.  The  first  dive  of  the  alarmed 
beast  was  a  season  of  suspense,  and 
every  eye  was  employed  to  mark  his 
vent,  or  the  place  where  he  rose  again 
to  breathe.  His  rise  was  the  signal  of 
a  new  assault ;  again  he  dived,  and  so 
on,  until,  wearied  with  his  exertions, 
the  dogs  closed  around  him,  and  the 
struggle  for  life  began.  Then  his 
determined  resistance,  the  severe 
■wounds  he  inflicted  on  the  most  forward 
'  of  his  canine  assailants,  his  attempts  to 
I  drown  them,  and  his  unflinching  perti- 
'  nacity  to  the  last,  until  thrust  through 
by  a  spear,  and  thus  killed  outright, 
rendered  the  chase  at  least  as  exciting 
as  the  most  arduous  stag  hunt."  The 
ordinary  weight  of  full-grown  otters  is 
from  20  to  24  lb.  the  male,  and  17  to 
20  lb.  the  female.  Tiie  fur  of  the 
animal  is  valued,  but  its  flesh  is  seldom 
relished. 

OTJSE,  OR  OOSE. 

A  name  for  tanner's  bark. 

OUSEL. 

A  blackbird. 

OWIi. 

Ornithologists  enumerate  eighty 
species  of  owls,  but  the  number  actually 
known  is  much  less  numerous.  There 
is  a  considerable  aflinily  between  the 
falcon  (falco)  and  the  owl  {strix)  genus, 
and  the  latter  have  been  termed  noc- 
turnal hawkS;  difTering,  as  Linnceus  re- 
marks, as  the  moth  from  the  butterfly. 
The  white  or  barn  owl,  called  by  some 
naturalists,  Sin'x  flarfirnca,  and  by  others 
Altico  flamntea.,  lives  chiefly  on  mice, 
which  it  swallows  whole,  but  it  likewise 
often  destroys  young  birds.  Without 
making  any  regular  nest,  the  female 
bird  lays  3  or  4  eggs  on  some  woolly 


or  downy  substance,  deposited  in  a 
slovenly  manner.  Owls  remain  in  bams, 
haylofts,  and  outhouses  until  the  breed- 
ing season,  and  then  usually  take  to 
the  eaves  of  churches,  holes  in  lofty 
buildings,  and  the  hollows  of  trees. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  found  in 
inhabited  districts,  and  render  great 
service  to  the  farmer  in  ridding  the 
farmstead  of  vermin.  They  likewise 
beat  the  fields  over  for  prey  like  a 
setting-dog,  and  drop  down  suddenly 
on  it  amid  the  com  or  standing  grass. 

OWL  PIGEON. 


This  variety,  like  the  Turbit,  has  a 
remarkable  tuft  of  feathers  on  the 
breast,  compared  by  some  to  the  frill 
of  a  shirt,  and  by  others  to  a  full-blown 
white  rose.  In  size  it  is  rather  smaller 
than  the  Jacobin.  In  England  it  is  far 
from  common,  but  in  France  is  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  variety  as  a  bird  to 
rear  and  kill  for  the  table. 

OWSE. 

Bark  of  oak  reduced  to  small  pieces. 

OX. 


The  castrated  male  of  homed  cattle. 
0.\en  have  very  generally,  in  all  times, 
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been  employed  as  beasts  of  draft  in 
pcrforniing  field  operations,  but  the 
progress  of  modem  agiiculture,  so  far 
as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  tends  to 
their  non-employment  in  that  capacity, 
and  fewer  teams  of  oxen  are  seen  work- 
ing the  land  every  succeeding  year. 
Good  ox-beef  will  never,  however,  go 
out  of  fashion  while  John  Bull  retains 
the  tastes  and  habits  for  which  he  is  so 
celebrated.  Still,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  ox,  exempted  from  field  toil, 
is  likely  to  have  a  short  life  and  a  merry 
one.  With  present  high-forcing  sys- 
tems of  breeding  and  feeding,  the  policy 
of  keeping  those  kinds  of  stock  that 
w-ill  put  on  flesh  rapidly  and  arrive  at 
early  maturity,  is  everywhere  develop- 
ing itself,  and  only  on  the  Welsh 
mountains  or  on  the  wildest  Scotch 
highlands  \\nS\.  oxen  soon  be  found  over 
four  years  old,  except  in  those  cases, 
fast  getting  rare  and  exceptional,  where 
oxen  are  bred  to  the  yoke  and  are 
utilized  in  the  performance  of  field 
work.  The  most  profitable  method  of 
fattening  oxen  no  less  than  sheep,  is  to 
push  them  forward  from  birth,  and 
never  allow  the  slightest  stoppage  in 
the  machinery  of  flesh-and-frame  de- 
velopment until  a  ripe  maturity  has 
been  gained,  and  young  oxen  reared 
and  fed  thus  will  attain  to  mountains 
of  beef  at  3  years  old — almost  ere, 
according  to  farming  parlance,  they 
have  a  right  to  be  called  oxen. 

OXALIS. 

A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  wood-sorrel  family  O.  Acetosella. 
Common  wood-sorrel  receives  its 
name  from  its  acid  taste.  Binoxolate 
of  potash,  manufactured  from  it,  is 
called  the  salt  of  sorrel,  also  the  salt  of 
lemons.  The  plant  has  been  used  as  a 
refrigerant  and  anti-scorbutic.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  some  the  true  shamrock. 
Others  of  the  oxalises  have  sensitive 
leaves,  and  another  class  yields  tubers 
which  have  been  used  as  substitutes  for 
potatoes. 

OXGANa, 

Sometimes  called  "Oxgate,"  and  in 


Oxford-down  Slieep. 


the  north  "  Osken,"  is  a  certain  quantity    y 
of  land  ordinarily  taken  for  1 5  acres, 

OXEYE      DAISY      (Chi-ysanthe- 
mum  lucanthennim). 

A  perennial  common  to  pastures  anil 
waste  places,  growing  to  the  height  of 
2  feet,  and  bearing  a  flower  similar  to     I 
the  common  daisy,  only  larger, 

OXEYE     MARIGOLD    (Chrysan- 
themum segetum). 

This  plant  has  several  names,  such 
as  the  Corn  Alarigold,  Yellow  Bottle, 
Yellow  Oxeye,  Yellow  Gowans.  It  is 
found  in  corn  and  turnip  fields,  bearing 
yellow  flower  heads  and  blueish  leaves. 

OXFORD-DOWN  SHEEP, 

The  improved  Oxford  Downs  are  a 
hybrid  race,  the  parentage  being  de- 
rived from  the  Cotswold  on  the  one  side 
and  Hampshire  Down  on  the  other. 
The  result  is  a  truly  noble  animal,  as 
serviceable  and  profitable  as  it  is  un- 
doubtedly handsome.  In  the  formation 
of  the  breed  the  Oxfordshire  flock- 
masters,  by  careful  weedings  and  judi- 
cious selections,  were  enabled  to  obtain  , 
a  very  even  standard  of  similitude,  ] 
which  they  have  been  enabled  to  pre- 
serve with  a  success  scarcely  to  have 
been  hoped  for.  The  breed  has  now 
fully  established  itself,  and  displays  a 
blending  of  the  noble  countenance  and 
expansive  frame  of  the  Cotswold  with 
the  beautiful  contour  of  shape  and 
other  points  of  excellence  possessed  by 
Soulhdowns.  This  sheep  is  pre-eminently 
considered  a  farmer's  faxourite,  forwhile 
aflbrding  a  weight  of  carcass  scarcely 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  coarser  long- 
woolled  breeds  and  a  tinily  valuable  fleece 
containing  almost  as  much  wool,  the 
quality  of  the  meat  is  only  second  to 
Southdown  mutton,  and  is  entirely 
divested  of  flabbiness  and  coarseness. 
The  Oxford  Downs  are  hardy  as  well, 
and  occupy  a  wide  range  of  country  in 
Gloucestershire,  North  Wilts,  and 
Somerset,  if  we  may  include  under  the 
denomination  their  congeners  and 
kindred  crosses  from  Leicester  rams,  no 
less  than  Cotswold  and  Southdown, 
Hampshire,  and  Shropshire  ewes. 
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OXIDES. 

An  oxide  is  a  compound  of  oxygen 
with  another  element.  There  are  three 
classes  of  oxides — acids,  bases,  and 
neutrals. 

OXYGEN. 

The  most  ^\'idely  diffused  body  in 
nature,  forming  one-fifth  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  \\ath  hydrogen  8  parts 
in  9  of  water.  It  is  likewise  a  primary 
constituent  of  all  matter,  both  organic 
and  inorganic.  The  lungs  of  all  animals 
respire  oxygen,  which  is  essential  to 
life.  It  is  also  necessary  to  support 
combustion.  Neither  fire  nor  artificial 
light  can  be  produced  by  burning,  when 
this  gas  is  absent. 

OXYTELUS  BUaOSUS. 

The  technical  name  for  the  "  Rough 
Rove  beetle,"  found  in  decaying  sub- 
stances, and  in  swarms  in  the  evening 
around  the  droppings  of  animals.  The 
"  Sculptured  Rove  beetle  "  is  smaller, 
and  found  abvindant  in  decaj-ing- 
turnips. 

OYSTER. 


A  bivalve  testaceous  fish,  affording 
a  nourishing  and  palatable  food,  eagerly 
sought  after  wherever  they  can  be  pro- 
cured. The  supply  in  recent  years  has 
been  unequal  to  the  demand,  and  the 
formation  of  artificial  beds  and  attention 
to  oyster  culture  Lave  been  much 
advocated. 

FAAGE. 

A  toll  paid  for  passage  through  the 
grounds  of  another  person. 

PACHYDEKMATA. 

An  order  of  animals  embracing  all 


Panicum. 


hoofed  quadrupeds  that  do  not  rumi- 
nate, as  the  horse  and  pig  amongst 
British,  and  the  elephant,  mastodon, 
hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  and  tapir  in 
foreign  species.  Pachydermatous  is 
used  to  denote  a  thick  skin,  from  most 
of  these  animals  in  nature  having  that 
pecuharity. 

PACKHORSE. 

A  horse  employed  in  canying  a  pack- 
saddle  for  the  transmission  of  goods 
and  other  burdens ;  a  mode  of  con- 
signment more  generally  adopted  in 
past  times  in  mountainous  and  isolated 
districts,  destitute  of  roads. 

PACO,  OB  PACOS. 

The  Perunan  sheep,  resembling  the 
camel,  but  much  smaller. 

PAD. 

Used  both  to  denote  a  footpath  and 
an  easy-paced  horse ;  an  ambling  horse 
is  called  a  "  Padnag." 

PADAR. 

Groats,  or  coarse  flour. 

PADDOCK. 

A  small  enclosure  for  animals. 

PAIL. 

A  wooden  vessel  to  hold  water  or 
milk. 

PALFREY. 

A  small  riding  horse. 

PALLIES. 

On  th3  borders  of  Scotland  this  is 
the  name  for  the  inferior  lambs  of  a 
lot. 

PALMERWORDI. 

A  worm  covered  with  hair,  so  called 
because  he  wanders  over  all  plants. 

PAN. 

Called  also  Moorband ;  a  thin,  hard 
substance  between  the  soil  and  subsoiL 

PANICUM. 

The  botanical  name  for  millet,  seve- 
ral varieties  of  which  are  cultivated  on 
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the  Continent,  the  seeds  being  used  as 
poultry  food,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Italian  dish. 

PANSY  (Viola  tricolor). 

A  member  of  the  violet  family,  and 
a  flower  much  cultivated.  The  wild 
pansy  is  found  in  corn-fields ;  a  harm- 
less weed. 

PAPAVER. 

A  genus  of  plants  comprehending 
all  the  several  varieties  of  the  poppy 
family. 

PAPIIilO  MACHAON 

Is  the  swallow-tail  butterfly. 

PAR. 

In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  an  enclosed 
place  for  animals  bears  this  name,  and 
the  farm-yard  is  called  the  par-yard. 
Parrick  seems  of  the  same  derivation, 
and  is  used  on  the  borders  of  Scotland 
for  a  small  enclosure.  More  generally 
this  is  termed  paddock. 

PARINa  AND  BURNING. 

A  method  of  treating  the  sward  of 
old  pasture-fields  on  their  conversion 
to  arable,  or  the  foul  surfaces  of  stubble 
as  an  effectual  means  of  cleaning.  The 
common  method  is  for  the  labourer  to 
force  a  breast-plough  before  him.  This 
is  a  broad,  flat,  long-handled  spade 
held  firmly  by  the  hands,  and  pressed 
forward  with  the  body.  The  parings 
soon  get  dry,  unless  the  weather  be 
wet,  and  are  then  placed  in  clamps  or 
heaps  to  be  burned.  In  burning,  the 
matter  should  be  charred  rather  than 
reduced  to  a  red  ash,  whicii  is  effected 
by  stifle-burning,  or  keeping  the  fire 
always  covered  up  with  fresh  clots,  and 
never  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  air. 
This  has  always  been  a  favourite  me- 
thod of  treating  the  surface  of  peats  or 
first  cultivation.  The  tough  sward  of 
old  sainfoin  fields  is  likewise  thus 
treated  ;  and  in  the  North  of  England 
heath  land,  on  being  reclaimed,  is  pared 
and  burned.  The  cost  varies  from  I2s. 
to  1 8s.  per  acre.  But  free-working 
stubbles  may  perhaps  be  pared  for  8s. 


Parsnip  (Fastinaca  sativa). 

to  los.,  while  tough  heaths  may  some- 
times be  worth  more  than  20s.  to  pare. 
The  expense  of  burning  the  clots  is 
from  8s.  to  los.  per  acre. 

PARSLEY  (Apium  petroslenum). 


A  useful  garden  plant,  a  parsley-bed 
being  a  welcome  resource  in  every 
garden,  however  humble.  Chopped 
parsley  is  one  of  the  best  stuffmgs  for 
salt-pork  or  beef,  and  minced  parsley 
mixed  with  melted  butter,  is  a  palatable 
sauce  for  a  variety  of  dishes.  Parsley 
roots  boiled,  moreover,  form  a  tolerably 
good  substitute  for  carrots  and  parsnips. 
In  cultivation,  if  successive  crops  are  re- 
quired, sowings  should  be  made  at  tlie 
beginning  of  February,  June,  and  Sep- 
tember. 
PARSNIP  (Pastinaca  sativa). 


The  parsnip  is  not  only  a  highly 
nutritious  garden  vegetable,  but  an 
excellent  root  for  field  culture,  on  rich 
deep  loams,  or  alluvial  soils.  In  the 
Channel  Islands  parsnips  are  mtich 
cultivated    and    employed    in   feeding 
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milch  cows,  being  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  nutritive  adjuncts  in 
the  winter  production  of  butter,  for 
which  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cows  are 
so  much  renowned.  Colonel  Le  Cou- 
teur  states  that  the  weight  of  a  good 
crop  varies  from  ij  to  27  tons  per  acre, 
an(l  that  the  latter  quantity  is  sufficient 
to  support  twelve  Jersey  cows  for  six 
months,  with  a  mixture  of  mangel 
and  turnip.  He  moreover  states  that 
when  parsnips  are  given  to  milch  cows 
with  a  little  hay  in  the  winter  season, 
the  butter  is  found  to  be  of  as  fine  a 
colour  and  excellent  flavour  as  when 
the  animals  are  feeding  in  the  best 
pastures. 

Parsnip  seed  should  be  so^\^l  in 
February  if  the  soil  works  well  at  that 
period  ;  but  the  work  is  often  delayed 
until  March ;  6  or  7  lb.  of  seed  is  the 
quantity  required.  It  is  a  good  prac- 
tice to  mix  it  ^\'ith  damp  sand  before 
sowing,  until  it  chits.  The  best  me- 
thod is  to  sow  in  drills  about  i  foot 
a;fart.  Deep  cultivation  and  good  ma- 
nuiing  are  all-essential  to  secure  a 
bountiful  crop.  Farm-yard  dung  deeply 
turned  in  is  accounted  the  best  dress- 
ing. There  are  several  sorts  of  pars- 
nips ;  the  hollow-crowned  is  of  most 
general  repute  for  gardens  on  account 
of  its  sweet  flavour  and  tenderness  of 
flesh.  The  Guernsey  parsnip  is  in  re- 
quest for  field  cultme. 


Partridge  Shooting'. 


PARTRIDGE. 


Partridges  pair  early  in  spring  and 
make  their  nests  on  the  ground  in  the 
midst  of  young  com  or  some  other 
growing  crop.  The  number  of  eggs 
laid  varies  from  10  to  20.  The  young 
run  about  and  pick  as  soon  as  hatched. 


Corn-fields  afford  the  covey  an  excellent 
I  protection  at  the  hatching  period,  and 
i  long  afterwards.  Until  harvest  they 
I   are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  and  by 

that  time  they  will  be  strong  on  the 
I   ■wing,  Partridge  broods  usually  produce 

stronger  and  more  birds  in  a  dry  than  a 

a  wet  summer. 

PARTRIDGE    SHOOTING. 

The  first  of  September  is  a  red-letter 
day  for  the  sportsman,  anticipated  by 
him  -with  much  pleasurable  emotion. 
The  appellation  can  scarcely,  however, 
be  applied  to  all  who  carry  guns  on 
that  day,  for  their  name  is  legion. 
Many  carry  guns  and  follow  pointers 
more  for  the  fashion  and  iciat  of  the 
thing  than  because  they  like  the  pas- 
time, and  to  such,  beating  stubbles  and 
tumip-fields  in  hot  weather  must  be  a 
great  bore.  The  genuine  sportsman, 
on  the  other  hand,  feels  a  thrill  of 
ner\-ine  vigour  invigorating  his  entne 
frame,  as  the  dogs  h,;lt  and  pent 
admirably,  and  then  steal  forward 
slowly  towards  the  indicated  spo.  UI1..I 
the  covey  rises,  and  ihen  whirr,  wliirr. 
both  barrels  are  discharged  close  after 
each  other  with  direct  aiins  at  two  birls, 
if  it  be  a  cool  and  sure  hand  that  does 
the  business,  in  which  case  ten  to  one, 
as  matters  now  go,  that  both  birds  droj) ; 
for  with  our  improved  breech-loaders 
that  kill  at  a  long  range,  and  admit  of 
reloading  with  perfect  ease  and  no 
trouble,  the  good  shot  ought  not  to 
miss  much  game.  It  is  nenous  people 
who  usually  make  a  mull  of  the 
thing.  The  very  fact  of  the  dogs  point- 
ing puts  them  in  such  a  flutter  of  ex- 
citement that  they  are  absolutely  unable 
to  raise  their  guns  steadily  when  they 
require  to  fire.  Dickens  gives  a  nice 
bit  of  satire  on  shooting  when  he  malccs 
the  timid  Pickwickian  kill  his  bird,  al- 
though the  gun  was  discharged  with 
closed  eyes,  but  such  accidents  are  ex- 
tremely rare  in  partridge  shooting. 
The  successful  shot  must  have  a  cool 
head  ami  a  steady  ner\-e,  or,  however 
good  his  rifle,  very  little  game  will  be 
picked  up.  The  season  for  partridge 
shooting  lasts  until  the  ist  of  February. 
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PASTURE. 

Grazing  ground  for  live  stock  and 
grass  fields  M'hich  are  fed  instead  of 
mo\\Ti  are  called  pastures.  These  are  of 
all  qualities,  from  the  best  bullock  lands 
that  will  graze  out  a  hundred-stone 
ox,  to  the  poor  hill  pasture  that  only 
affords  browsing-ground  for  sheep.  No 
land  of  land  is  so  grateful  for  manure 
as  poor  pasture ;  and  the  scourings  of 
ditches  made  into  a  compost  heap  -with 
lime,  road-scrapings,  or  any  rubbish  at 
hand,  if  spread  on  the  surface  will  en- 
gender freshness  and  enhanced  growth 
in  the  absence  of  better  kinds  of 
manure.  Coarse  marsh-lands  and  peats 
may  like\\-ise  be  greatly  improved  in 
herbage  by  the  application  of  challc  or 
marl,  and  the  ^\Titcr  has  known  clay 
brought  from  a  neighbouring  hill  and 
spread  over  coarse  marsh-land  bring 
away  white  clover,  thick  as  if  it  had 
been  sown,  when  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  the  plant  was  to  be  detected  pre- 
viously. The  worst  part  of  a  man's 
farming  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  his 
pasture-lands.  They  are  robbed  by 
the  sheep  grazing  thereon,  being  taken 
away  at  night  to  be  close-folded  on  the 
arable,  and  are  seldom  or  never  ma- 
nured. When  cattle  graze  year  after 
year  on  good  pastures  their  droppings 
are  apt  to  produce  numerous  sour 
blotches,  the  grass  growing  there  being 
rejected  until  all  other  is  consumed. 
This  is  prevented,  and  the  manure 
turned  to  much  better  account,  by  em- 
ploying a  lad  \s\\\\  a  barrow  and  shovel 
to  gather  it  ere  the  sun  and  the  flies 
have  dissipated  the  whole  organic 
^•irtue  contained.  Such  gatherings, 
placed  in  one  comer  of  the  field  for 
material  wherewith  to  form  a  compost 
heap,  prove  valuable  manure,  and  tlie 
labour  incurred  is  repaid  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways  at  least — in  the  gain  of 
grass  unable  to  grow  when  the  soil- 
ings remain  ;  in  the  diminution  of  sour 
spots  the  ensuing  summer;  and  in 
the  conser\ation  of  the  manure  and 
its  formation  into  compost,  converting 
the  droppings  from  an  injury  to  a 
benefit. 


Pea  (Pistim  sativum). 

PATHOLOGY. 

The  study  of  medicines,  or  medicine 
for  epidemic  distempers  and  other  in- 
ternal maladies. 

PATHWAY. 

A  narrow  foot-track  or  walk. 

PATIENCE     (Polyg-onnm      persi- 
caria). 

Persicar}-,  or  Herb  Patience,  or  Pa- 
tience-dock, is  easy  of  culture,  and 
useful  for  its  precocity  as  a  spring 
spinach.  Its  flavour  is  milder  than  the 
other  esculent  Rumices  or  sorrels,  and 
it  is  fit  to  cut  eight  or  ten  daj's  before 
they  are.  The  plant  is  like^\^se  es- 
teemed for  the  me  licinal  virtues  of  the 
root.  The  French  name  is  Monk's 
Rhubarb.  The  chief  objection  to  the 
plant  is  the  vigour  of  its  growth  and 
the  space  occupied,  both  inconveniences 
in  small  gardens. 

PEA  (Pisum  sativum). 


This  is  a  most  useful  plant  both  for 
the  produce  of  green  peas  by  garden 
culture,  and  the  raising  of  grain  as  a 
field  crop.  Peas  are  adapted  for  a 
wider  diversity  of  soils  than  beans,  but 
generally  thrive  best  on  a  light  but 
deep  calcareous  loam.  They  are  natu- 
rally fond  of  lime,  which  should  be 
supplied  should  the  soil  be  deficient 
in  the  mineral.      In  another  respect 
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The  peach  tree  bears  in  gi-eatest  per- 
fection in  warmer  climates,  and  its  pro- 
duce in  British  gardens  is  as  uncertain 
as  the  character  of  British  springs  and 
summers.  Still,  few  English  gardens 
are  destitute  of  peaches,  of  which  there 
are  many  different  varieties.  By  sow- 
ing the  kernels  of  the  best  kinds  good 
seedlings  may  be  raised,  which  in 
general  bear  good  fruit,  and  probably 
this  is  the  best  mode  of  propagation. 
Nurserymen  are  obliged  to  bud  to  en- 
sure the  kinds  their  customers  ask  for. 
The  hard-shelled  sweet  almond  is 
accounted  the  best  stock  for  peaches 
in  general,  but  plum  stock,  such  as 
damsons,  St.  Julien's,  Sec,  do  very 
well,  and  are  to  be  jireferred  for  shal- 
low or  wet  soils,  as  the  roots  do  not  go 
deep,  but  run  immediately  under  the 
surface.  The  preseiice  of  lime  in  the 
soil  is  an  absolute  requisite  for  prolific 
peach-production. 


Peach  (Amygdalus  persica). 

they  are  adapted  for  more  uni%ersal 
cultivation  than  beans,  in  not  requiring 
much  manure  should  the  soil  already 
be  in  fair  condition.  Peas  are  always 
considered  to  add  to  the  fertility  of 
land  rather  than  to  diminish  it,  owing 
to  the  tendency  of  the  broad  leaves  to 
appropriate  ammonia  from  the  atmo-  ■ 
sphere.  Notwithstanding  these  advan-  ,  \ 
tages,  however,  jjcas  are  so  subject  to 
blight  and  the  attacks  of  insects  that 
they  are  regarded  as  forming  one  of 
the  most  precarious  of  grain  crops,  and 
are  not  in  consequence  ado])tcd  at  all 
extensively  into  tield  rotations  in  Great 
Britain. 


PEACH  (Amygdalus  persica). 
.A 


Pea-culture  in  the  Field. 

PEACOCK. 

A  fowl  kept  in  poultry-yards,  more 
as  an  ornament  than  for  usefulness, 
being  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his 
feathers,  and  particularly  of  his  tail. 
The  female  is  called  the  Peahen.  In 
early  English  times  no  great  banquet 
was  deemed  perfect  unless  these  birds 
formed  one  of  the  dishes,  and  all 
classical  history  shows  that  they  were 
regarded  with  high  favour  in  the  East 
by  ancient  nations.  They  are  very  de- 
structive to  fiinn  and  garden  crops,  and 
the  young  chickens  are  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  rear.  These  are  probably  the 
chief  reasons  why  they  are  not  more 
generally  kept  in  British  farm-}-ards. 
The  Italians  have  a  saying  that  "the 
peacock  has  the  plumage  of  an  angel, 
the  voice  of  a  devil,  and  tiie  appetite 
of  a  thief." 

PEA-CULTURE  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Of  the  numerous  sorts  cultivated 
some  are  early  and  some  late.  The 
earlier  kinds  are  white,  green,  and  grey, 
and  ada[  ted  both  for  human  food  and 
stock  keeping.  The  late  varieties  are 
grey  or  brown,  or  specldcd  lilic  the 
partridge  pea,  and  are  seldom  appro- 
priated to  other  uses  than  pig  feeding. 
The  early  kinds  are  best  adapted  to 
soils  of  moderate  depth,  that  ripen  pre- 
matureh',  and  arc  unable  to  stand 
summer  drought,  and  are  likewise  pre- 
ferred whenever  turnips  are  required  to 
follow  the  crop  the  same  j-ear,  as  the 
Early  Grey  Wanvick  pea  is  fit  for  har- 
vest three  weeks  at  least  earlier  than  the 
Grey  Hastings  and  some  other  varieties. 
Late  sorts  of  peas  are,  however,  much  less 
liable  to  blight  than  early  ones,  and  are 
always  found  much  more  profitable  to 
grow  on  heavy  soils,  when  they  should 
receive  very  similar  cultivation  to  that 
accorded  beans.  The  time  for  sowing  is 
Febniary  or  March,  and  the  seed  should 
be  deposited  in  rows  by  a  double  drill. 
Some  people  prefer  a  9  or  10  inch  in- 
terval to  one  of  12  or  15,  on  the  ground 
that  in  growing  the  plants  twine  them- 
selves together  more  evenly,  and  are  not 
so  hable  to  fall  about  in  heaps  as  when 
the  rows  are  placed  so  far  apart.  But 
Q-3 
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Pea-culttu'e  for  the  Garden. 

the  wider  interval  is  much  preferable 
for  horse-hoeing,  which  cannot  well  be 
pursued  with  9-inch  rows  unless  the 
implement  be  one  of  the  large  patent 
steerage  hoes.  On  rich,  deep,  sandy, 
or  calcareous  loams  and  alluvial  soils 
the  early  varieties  generally  answer 
quite  as  well  as  the  late  kinds,  and  a 
considerable  advantage  attends  their 
adoption  on  such  land,  as  turnips  can 
very  well  be  cultivated  the  same  year 
after  the  Charlton  or  Early  Warwick 
has  been  harvested.  These  early  sorts 
usually  ripen  about  the  middle  or  latter 
part  of  July.  In  harvesting,  the  time- 
honoured  method  of  cutting  with  the 
sickle  or  scythe  has  stUl  to  be  pursued, 
the  pea  croji  being  one  of  those  the 
reaping  machine  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with.  The  late  Mr.  Baker,  of 
Writtle,  gave  the  following  estimate  of 
the  expenses  attendant  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  peas  in  Essex  :—  One  plough- 
ing, 9s.  ;  three  harrowings,  2s.  3d.  ; 
one  rolling,  is.  ;  hanowing,  6d. ;  first 
hoeing,  4s. ;  second  ditto,  2s. ;  cutting 
and  harv-esting,  9s. ;  thrashing  and 
marketing,  12s.  ;  seed,  three  bushels  at 
4s.,  I2S.  ;  total,  £2  IIS.  9d.  Mr. 
Baker's  estimated  produce  in  good  sea- 
sons was  from  4  to  6  quarters  an  acre, 
and  it  was  to  the  growth  of  the  late 
Partridge  pea  that  his  estimate  applied. 
There  never  was  a  more  uncertain  croj), 
however,  than  the  pea  as  regards  pro- 
duct of  grain,  and  the  prices  realized 
are  likewise  very  variable.  White  peas, 
that  are  good  boilers  and  will  serve  for 
splitting  for  soup,  yield  from  40s.  to 
60s.,  and  sometimes  even  80s.  per 
quarter.  Common  Grey  peas  range 
from  28s.  to  48s.  per  quarter. 

PEA-CULTURE  FOB  THE  GAR- 
DEN. 

The  sorts  are  far  too  numerous  to  be 
particularized,  but  "  green  peas,"  as 
they  are  called,  may  be  classed  under 
three  heads  :  ist,  very  early  peas,  of 
moderate  height,  moderate  bearers,  and 
second-rate  flavour  ;  2nd,  summer  peas 
for  main  crops,  of  various  heights,  good 
bearers,  and  full  flavour ;  3rd,  autumn 
peas,   very  tall,   abundant    bearers   of 


Pear  (Pyrus  communis). 

large  peas,  of  sweet,  luscious  flavour. 
The  earlier  sorts  are  sown  in  November 
with  great  risk  of  destruction,  as  like- 
wse  those  sown  in  December  and 
January.  With  an  old-fashioned  early 
uinter,  and  plenty  of  snow  to  protect 
them  ere  they  break  from  the  ground, 
they  may  do  well,  but  a  mild  winter 
followed  by  a  sharp  spring  may 
thoroughly  exterminate  them.  Trans- 
planted peas  are  said  to  bloom  earlier 
than  others ;  hence  the  best  mode  of 
securing  an  early  crop  has  been  affirmed 
to  be  to  sow  in  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary under  bell-glasses  or  an  awning,  and 
to  plant  out  in  Februarj-  in  sheltered 
spots.  The  English  mode  of  sowing 
is  in  twin  parallel  drills,  about  a  foot 
apart.  The  Flemish  metJiod  is  to  make 
the  inter\-ening  space  5  or  6  feet,  down 
the  middle  of  which  is  planted  a  rank 
of  early  potatoes.  The  former  plan  is, 
perhaps,  best  for  the  early  dwarf  sorts 
and  for  peas  of  medium  height,  but  for 
the  towering  autumnal  varieties,  con- 
sisting of  the  manowfats,  British  queen, 
&c.,  that  grow  6  or  8  feet  high,  the 
Flemish  way  must  be  undoubtedly  pre- 
ferable, to  enable  the  pods  to  ripen  both 
sides  of  the  vine,  the  inner  of  which  is 
quite  excluded  from  sun  and  air  on  the 
double  -  row  system,  with  nairow  in- 
terv'als. 

PEA-MAGGOTS. 

The  on"spring  of  the  tortrix  moths, 
which  appear  in  June  and  deposit  eggs 
upon  the  young  pea-pods :  these  pro- 
duce caterpillars,  that  eat  into  the  pea, 
making  them  maggoty. 

PEA-PLANT  LOUSE. 

Called  more  properly  the  Green  Dol- 
phin, or  Aphis  pisi,  and  found  in  swarms 
on  leguminous  plants  in  May  and  June, 
a  fruitful  progeny  being  hatched  among 
the  young  buds,  which  in  July  turn  to 
the  winged  specimens. 

PEAR  (Psrrus  communis). 

The  pear  tree  as  a  standard  attains  to 
great  height,  with  a  large  body  and 
handsome  pyramidal  head,  and  although 
often  found  as  such  in  country  gardens, 
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Pear  Pyramids. 


has  only  legitimate  existence  in  this 
form  in  the  orchard.  Pear  orchards 
exist  mostly  in  Herefordshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire. The  reason  they  are  less 
numerous  than  apple  orchards  is  pro- 
bably the  length  of  time  a  pear  standard 
taJces  in  development  ere  it  comes  into 
full  bearing.  There  is  an  old  saying, 
"  riant  pears,  plant  for  your  heirs," 
and  the  standard  grows  into  a  large 
timber  tree,  if  allowed  to  have  its  own 
way,  and  a  generation  passes  ere  fruit  is 
produced  in  any  quantity.  AVith  skilled 
management,  however,  and  the  adoption 
of  modem  systems  of  pruning,  pear  trees 
may  be  made  to  develope  fruit  instead 
of  wood  and  leaves,  and  to  bear  abun- 
dantly when  quite  young.  There  are 
other  forms  besides  standards  to  which 
peas  may  be  trained  by,  as  espaliers, 
■wall-trees,  and  dwarfs  or  pyramids,  all 
of  which  are  suitable  for  the  fruit-garden. 
In  the  latter  form  a  collection  of  p)Ta- 
midal  peas  may  be  made  to  occupy  no 
more  room  than  so  many  gooseberry- 
bushes. 

PEAR  PYRAMIDS. 

In  propagation,  although  grafts  will 
take  on  the  mountain  ash  or  the  white 
thorn,  the  wild  pear  or  the  quince 
form  by  L\r  the  best  stocks,  and  the 
latter  are  to  be  prefened  for  dwarf  or 
pjTamidal  trees,  as  the  quince  naturally 
gives  a  dwarfer  habit  to  the  tree,  and 
induces  early  bearing.  Its  roots  are 
also  more  fibrous  than  those  of  the 
pear  and  spread  nearer  the  surface. 
The  grafting  season  is  about  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  but  the  stocks  should  be 
cut  back  in  January,  and  the  grafts  are 
better  taken  from  the  trees  at  this  early 
peiiod  and  laid  in  the  ground  until  used. 
Grafting  is  a  necessary  means  to  ensure 
good  sorts,  as  the  produce  of  pear-pips 
is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  apple-pips. 
Pyramidal  trees  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  too  luxuriant,  a  common 
fault  in  this  country.  The  best  soil  for 
the  pear  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
deep,  moderately  strong  loam. 

PEAT. 

An  Aggregation  of  a  mass  of  half- 


Pennyroyal,  or  Pudding-  Grass. 

decomposed  vegetable  matter,  through 
the  agency  of  water,  goes  on  develop- 
ing and  redeveloping  a  spongy  and 
fibrous-rooted  substance  termed  peat. 
In  thick-matted  bogs  where  the  water 
can  be  drawn  off,  these  have  long 
afforded  material  for  fuel,  and  are  cut 
up  in  spits  by  labourers,  which,  after 
being  dried  form  turves.  Peat-bogs 
are  easily  converted  to  profitable  arable 
land  wherever  the  surface  can  be  made 
dry  by  draining.  This  is  generally  done 
by  burning  the  surface  and  adding 
lime  or  chalk  or  marl,  together  with  a 
deposit  of  clay  where  it  can  be  readily 
obtained. 

PEAT  CHARCOAL. 

Peat,  by  being  charred  instead  of 
burned,  is  easily  converted  into  charcoal, 
and  in  that  form  becomes  highly  ser- 
viceable for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and 
more  particularly  as  an  absorbent  of 
ammonu  in  admixture  with  night-soil, 
dung,  &c, 

PECK, 

The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel. 

PEDICLE. 

The  footstalk  by  which  a  leaf  or  fruit 
is  fixed  to  the  tree. 

PELT. 

The  skin  or  hide  ;  a  dealer  in  hides 
is  called  a  peltmonger. 

PELTWOOL. 

Wool  stripped  from  the  skin. 

PENNATED, 

Winged  ;  those  leaves  of  plants  that 
grow  djrectly  one  against  another  on 
the  same  stalk,  as  those  of  the  ash  and 
walnut-trees. 

PENNY-CRESS  (Tlilaspi  arvense). 
A  stinking  weed  found  on  calcareous 
soils. 

PENNYROYAL,     OR    PUDDING 

GRASS   (Mentha  puleg-ium). 
Is  a  mint  formerly  much  esteemed 
for  distillation,  pennyroyal  water  having 
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been  considered  an  antidote  to  spasmo- 
dic, nervous,  and  hysterical  affections. 

PEPPERMINT  (Mentha  piperita). 
A  plant  valuable  in  the  production 
of  a  highly  useful  and  much-prized  oil, 
for  which  purjiose  it  is  sometimes  de- 
voted to  field  culture.  A  good  soil  is 
required,  either  alluvial  or  a  deep  rich 
loam.  The  plant  is  propagated  by  off- 
sets from  the  old  beds.  These  are 
draM-n  from  the  old  roots  about  the 
month  of  May,  and  planted  in  rows  l6 
to  1 8  inches  apart,  and  from  8  to  lo 
inches  asunder  the  other  way.  A  slight 
crop  is  j'ielded  the  same  season,  but 
the  fresh-planted  bed  or  field  does  not 
come  into  full  bearing  until  the  thii-d 
year.  The  best  time  for  cutting  is  when 
the  plants  are  in  full  flower,  more  oil 
being  obtained  from  them  at  that 
period.  This  is  generally  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  The  process  of 
distillation  consists  in  boiling  the  plants 
in  water  and  condensing  the  vapour. 
Peppermint  is  one  of  the  most  uncer- 
tain of  crops,  only  coming  to  good 
perfection  in  hot,  dry  summers.  The 
expenses  of  cultivating  in  labour  and 
manures  are  likewise  very  great. 

PEPPERWOET    (Lepiditim    cam- 

pastre). 

A  weed   found   in   corn-fields    and 
hedgerows. 

PERCH. 


One  of  the  best  as  well  as  most 
common  of  British  fresh-water  fishes ; 
extremely  voracious,  and  has  the  pecu- 
liarity of  being  gregarious.  The  best 
season  to  angle  for  it  is  from  the  begin- 
ning of  May  to  the  middle  of  July.  Is 
found  in  nearly  all  the  lakes  and  rivers 
in  Britain  and  Ireland. 


PERRY. 

A  pleasant  drink  made  from  pears, 
after  the  manner  cider  is  made  from 
apples.  If  Avell  manufactured  and  bot- 
tled so  as  to  be  sparlding  on  the  removal 
of  the  cork,  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
grateful  of  summer  beverages.  The 
little  that  is  made  is  very  much  confined 
to  the  counties  of  Herefordshire  and 
Worcestershire. 

PERSICARY   (Polyg-onum  hydro- 
piper). 

Biting  Persicar}^  or  Ass's  Mart,  ap- 
pears on  wet,  undrained  land. 

I    PETALS. 

I       The  leaves  of  flowers. 

I 

I    PEWIT. 

A  Ijird  more  generally  known  as  the 
lapwing. 

PH-ffiDON  BETTJL^. 

A  blue  beetle  that  lives  upon  turnip 
and  watercress  leaves  from  April  to 
September,  and  deposits  eggs  in  the 
under-coatings  of  the  leaves,  thereby 
giving  them  a  warty  appearance.  An- 
other variety,  Phadon  polygoni,  some- 
times breeds  so  abundantly  among 
tares  as  to  destroy  entire  acres. 

PHALARIS  CANARIENSIS. 

The  plant  from  which  canary-seed  is 
produced  ;  a  native  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  occasionally  made  a  field 
crop  of  in  Kent.  P.  aruudinacea  is 
the  Reed  Canary  grass,  found  frequently 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  lakes  and  ditches 
in  this  countr}',  and  of  which  there  is 
likewise  a  variegated  kind  called  Rib- 
bon-grass, Gardeners'  Garters,  Ladies* 
Traces,  &c. 

PHASEOLUS  VULGARIS. 

The  botanical  name  inuler  which 
kidney  beans,  French  beans,  and  hari- 
cots are  comprehended.  The  scarlet 
runner  is  another  species  termed  /%a- 
seolus  coccineus. 

PHLEUM. 

A  genus  of  grasses  containing  the 
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valuable  P.  Pratense,  called  Timothy 
grass,  herd  grass,  and  meadow  cat's- 
tail  grass. 


PHEASANT. 


This  much -prized  inhabitant  of 
British  game  preserves,  woods  and 
forests,  breeds  in  ^Nlarch  and  April,  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  a  single  hen 
being  from  12  to  15,  which  are  rather 
smaller  than  fowls'  eggs,  as  lilvcwise  are 
pheasants  themselves  more  diminutive 
than  ordinaiy  barndoor  poultry.  The 
two  species,  however,  are  very  similar 
in  all  but  the  native  wildness  of  the 
pheasant,  and  will  breed  together,  but 
the  hybrid  produced  is  incapable  of 
continuing  its  race.  The  cock  pheasant 
is  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
winged  inhabitants  of  British  woods, 
and  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  most  pugnacious.  Poachers  some- 
times take  advantage  of  his  disposition 
by  providing  themselves  with  a  power- 
ful game-cock  well  armed  with  steel 
spurs,  whose  crowing  on  the  confines 
of  the  preserves  is  sure  to  bring  out  the 
cock  pheasants  to  fight  the  intruder — 
to  be  easily  victimised  in  such  an 
encounter.  A  single  armed  bird  has 
been  known  to  kill  a  dozen  in  a  single 
night. 

PHEASANT-SHOOTING. 

This  pastime  commences  on  the  first 
of  October,  and  is  always  looked  forward 
to  with  a  gi'eat  deal  of  pleasure  by 
country  gentlemen.  The  woods  display 
their  varied  autumnal  tints  at  this 
period,  and  are  usually  very  pleasant 
places  to  linger  in.  The  sport  does  not 
unfold  such  arduous  exertion  as  beating 


Phosphates. 


through  turnip  crops  and  walking  over 
long  furlongs  of  ploughed  fields  and 
stubbles  after  partridges.  The  peculiar 
rustle  of  the  long  tail,  disturbed  amidst 
the  underwood,  falls  as  music  on  the 
ear,  and  his  graceful  exit  therefrom,  as 
he  expands  his  beautiful  wings  just 
over  the  tops  of  the  bushes,  and  skims 
away — unless  brought  low  by  a  timely 
shot — is  a  sight  so  exquisite  that  the 
painter's  pencil  can  scarcely  do  justice 
to  it.  The  pheasant  is  more  at  home 
running  about  than  on  the  wing,  and 
flies  no  better  than  some  kinds  of 
domestic  poultry,  such  as  the  Guinea 
fowl.  This  description  of  shooting 
consequently  aftbrds  easier  marks  for 
youthful  sportsmen  than  any  other  game 
can  give  them.  The  noise  the  bird 
makes  in  rising  from  the  underwood, 
and  his  deliberation  in  unfolding  his 
plumage  and  poising  himself  aloft  ere 
fl)ing  off,  give  ample  time  even  for  the 
non-expert  to  take  a  good  aim,  if 
^\^thin  anything  like  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance. Pheasant  preserves  likewise 
generally  afford  plenty  of  game,  and 
are  often  heavily  stocked  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season,  so  much  so, 
that  critical  non-sporting  ^^Titers  term 
it  battue  slaughter.  It  is  natural,  how- 
ever, for  the  nobleman  or  country 
squire  to  make  abundant  provision  for 
the  guns  of  his  friends  when  they 
frequent  his  woods  at  this  season.  The 
plenitude  or  scarcity  of  partridges 
must  necessarily  depend  very  much  on 
the  season,  but  every  owner  of  pre- 
serves has  it  in  his  power,  by  good  and 
careful  supennsion  and  the  employment 
of  gamekeepers,  to  ensure  ha\dng  some 
long-tails  about  his  grounds  on  the  first 
of  October.  His  solicitude  not  to  be 
destitute  sometimes  leads  to  over-pre- 
servation, no  doubt,  and  then  follows 
the  so-called  battue  sport  as  a  matter  of 
I   course. 

PHOSPHATES. 

When  phosphoric  acid  combines 
\\i\.\\  basic  substances — as  lime,  soda, 
potash,  and  magnesia,  the  combinations 
are  called  phosphates. 
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PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

The  union  of  pliosphorus  with 
oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  5  of  the 
latter  to  i  of  the  former,  forms  phos- 
phoric acids. 

PHOSPHORUS. 

A  non-metallic  element  never  found 
in  nature  in  a  free  state,  but  abundant 
in  combination  with  carbon,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  being  a  never- 
liiiling  constituent  of  all  cultivated 
plants.  It  is  likewise  one  of  the  chief 
elements  out  of  which  the  animal 
system  is  built,  and  is  largely  present  in 
bones,  flesh,  blood,  and  milk.  Phos- 
phorus is  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  is 
easily  ignited  by  friction,  on  which 
account  it  is  used  largely  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lucifer  matches. 

PHRAGMITES  (Arundo). 

Or  the  common  reed,  a  well-known 
coarse  marsh-plant  that  grows  in  jilaces 
too  wet  and  miry  for  any  other  useful 
plant  to  thrive,  requiring  no  care  or 
cultivation,  and  only  the  expense  of 
cutting  it  down. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  study  of  the  works  of  nature. 
Animal  physiology  treats  of  the  actions 
and  uses  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
living  body. 

pia. 


undergone  strangermetamorphoses  than 
the  pig  in  recent  years.  The  old  breeds 
of  almost  every  county  were  lanky, 
coarse  animals,  with  much  bone  and 
hair,  large  heads,  and  long,  drooping 
ears.  Tlie  type  of  this  animal  is  now 
scarcely  anywhere  to  be  found,  but  in 
its  room — little,  plump,  fleshy  swine, 
with  slight  hair  and  small,  handsome 
heads,  and  fine  in  bone  and  muscle, 
everj'where  make  their  appearance. 
Not  that  size  and  the  capacity  of  attain- 
ing to  great  weights  have  been  sacri- 
ficed with  coarseness  of  bone,  hair, 
and  muscle,  for  finer  or  heavier  animals 
were  never  fed  than  some  of  the 
specimens  of  the  large  Yorkshire 
breed  turned  out  at  the  present  day; 
but  these  are  handsome  and  well- 
proportioned  as  well  as  big,  and 
yield  quite  as  large  a  proportion  of 
valuable  meat  to  bone,  inferior  joints, 
and  oflal,  as  the  smaller  breeds.  The 
universal  change  in  disposition  is  like- 
wise quite  as  great  as  the  metamor- 
phosis in  outward  form  and  appearance. 
The  old  animals  were  savage,  wDd,  and 
discontented  to  an  extent  exhibiting  a 
tendency  to  cannibalism — for  some  of 
them  would  gobble  up  anything  com- 
ing in  their  way,  from  chicken  even  to 
small  children.  The  modern  races  are 
docile,  contented,  and  perfectly  harm- 
less, and  if  only  fed  well  are  calculated 
to  make  good  returns  in  flesh  for  all 
that  is  given  them,  whether  in  the 
cottager's  sty  or  the  farm  capitalist's 
spacious  piggery. 


None    of   our    farm    animals    have 


Buffon  enumerates  upwards  of  thirty 
different  sorts,  which  have  increased  to 
nearly  double  that  number  since  his 
day.    Th^  Runt  is  highly  esteemed  JVS 
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the  larfjest  of  the  pigeon  tribes.  The 
other  leading  varieties  are  Cairiers, 
Tumblers,  Pouters,  Jacobins,  Fantuils 
(illustrated  above),  Owls,  Trumpeters, 
Barbes,  Turbits,  Nuns,  Dragoons,  Arch- 
angels, and  the  old  breeds  of  Blue-rocks, 
and  common  pigeons,  which  are  still 
veiy  much  preferred  by  farmers  as  being 
more  hardy  and  requiring  less  attention 
than  fancy  pigeons.  A  great  deal  of 
conflicting  opinion  exists  as  to  the  pro- 
fit of  pigeon-keeping,  some  represent- 
ing it  as  calculated  to  return  a  hundred 
per  cent,  at  least  on  expenditure,  wliile 
others  class  pigeons  with  rabbits  as  the 
most  unprofitable  of  stock.  The  truth 
is,  these  birds  require  a  great  deal  of 
management.  Perfect  cleanliness  is 
absolutely  essential,  and  there  should 
be  always  a  surjilus  number  of  boxes  ; 
for  the  female  will  leave  her  young  to 
the  care  of  the  cock  at  the  end  of  the 
month  and  commence  laying  again, 
and  if  there  is  an  empty  box  she  will  go 
to  it,  and  eveiylhing  will  go  on  well  ; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  this  necessary 
provision,  the  females  will  lay  in  one 
another's  nests,  and  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  and  fighting, 
the  birds  omit  to  pair  well,  the  layings 
prove  abortive,  and  the  returns  prove 
scanty. 

Pigeons  usually  lay  but  two  eggs  ere 
they  sit,  and,  if  properly  attended  to  and 
fed  well,  will  sit  every  month,  and  pro- 
duce eight  or  ten  clutches  during  the 
season.  They  commence  laying  when 
6  or  7  months  old,  and  will  continue 
prolific  until  8  or  lo  years  old  ;  but, 
according  to  general  opinion,  it  is  better 
not  to  keep  verj'  aged  birds,  three-year- 
old  birds  being  the  favourites.  If  the 
stock  be  kept  down  to  a  certain  number 
of  well-managed  pairs,  two  boxes  being 
provided  for  each  pair,  and  the  monthly 
sittings  go  on  regularly,  continuous 
crops  of  young  birds  may  be  taken  from 
the  nests  for  pigeon  pies  at  every  six 
weeks'  end. 

A  loft  over  a  stable,  coach-house,  or 
any  other  building,  with  tiers  of  boxes 
affixed  to  the  side  walls,  is  best  for  the 
pigeon-house  when  the  stock  exceeds 
three  or  four  pairs,    For  a  few  a  suffir 


cicntly  commodious  cot  may  be  affixed 
I  to  the  outside  of  any  building,  and  such 
I  dovecots,  if  kcj)t  painted  and  clean, 
j  appear  rather  ornamental  with  the 
!  pigeons  congregating  thereto, 

[    PIGEON   SHOOTING. 

'        This  is  rather  a  flivourite   sport  ^^^th 

j   people  fond   of  using   gims,    matches 

being  numerous  in  the  summer.  Birds 
{  have  previously  to  be  obtained  and 
I  taken  to  the  shooting  ground,  to  be  let 
I   loose  one  at  a  time  for  each  competitor 

to  have  his  shot  in  turn. 

PIG-FEEDING. 

In  farm  economy,  a  herd  of  swine  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  consume 
produce  that  would  othervvise  be  wasted, 
and  to  make  the  best  of  things.  Whe- 
ther the  herd  shall  consist  of  many  or 
few,  or  be  of  a  very  fine,  small  breed,  or 
one  of  the  middle-sized  orlarger  breeds 
ought  to  depend  on  circumstances. 
The  pretty,  smooth-skinned,  chubby, 
hairless  porkers,  of  the  Neapolitan  and 
Chinese  races,  and  their  new  alliances, 
j'ield  the  most  delicate  meat  and  com- 
mand best  prices.  But  they  arc  most 
suitable  for  dairy  fanners,  who  apply 
their  skim-milk  to  the  fattening  of 
numerous  young  porkers  for  market,  and 
millers  who,  from  possessing  large  quan- 
tities of  pollard  and  other  oiTal,  find  it 
profitable  to  convert  such  nutritious 
food  into  delicate  small  pork  of  about 
6o  or  70  lb.  per  carcass,  the  size 
usually  commanding  the  highest  rates 
in  the  metropolis. 

But  the  demand  for  small  pork,  cut 
up  all  one  way,  has  extended  from 
London  and  other  large  places  to 
almost  all  provincial  towns;  hence  there 
is  a  ready  and  extensive  sale  for  porkers 
everywhere.  The  taste  of  the  public, 
however,  differs  considerably  as  to  the 
size  and  fatness  of  the  joints.  Thus, 
in  London  and  fashionable  watering- 
places,  where  consumers  largely  belong 
to  the  higher  classes,  very  small  delicate 
pork  is  in  most  request.  In  other  towns 
the  carcases  that  sell  best  are  from  80 
to  120  lb.,  while  in  certain  thickly- 
populated    districts,     with    labouring 
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classes   of  grosser    appetites,    porkers 
even   of   200  lb.   are  not   too  fat  and 
hea^y  to  cut  up.     The  farmer,  there- 
fore, must  be  guided  somewhat  in  the 
choice  of  a  breed  by  the  market  he  in- 
tends  to   supply.      A  medium    breed, 
however,  of  the  Yorkshire  or  improved 
Berkshire  stamp  gives  the  sort  of  pigs 
which,  according  to  general  experience, 
is     best    adapted    to    circumstances — 
animals  that,  although  fine  in  bone  and 
calculated  to  put  on  flesh  rapidlj-,  and 
arrive  at  veiy  early  maturity  as  porkers, 
are   possessed   of  great   hardihood   of 
constitution,  and  are  capable  of  attain- 
ing to  good  developments  if  kept  longer. 
The  method  of  producing  porkers  most 
profitably  is  to  keep  them  constantly 
and    continually   advancing   from   the 
hour  of  birth  until  slaughtered.     The 
mother  of  the  litter  should  have  been 
kept  in  tolerably  good  condition  during 
the    entire  period   of  pregnancy.      At 
the  period   of  parturition   pollard  and 
bran  soups  should  be  freely  supplied, 
and  after\vards  these  Miill  form  cheap 
and  highly   efficient  auxiliaries  in  the 
general  dictarj',  for  bran  itself  is  rich  in 
the   constituents  of  milk,    and  barley 
meal  is  rather  too  heating  to  be  given 
freely   at  first.     As   soon  as  the  little 
ones     commence     eating      from     the 
trough,  a  little  milk  should  be  placed 
for  them  outside  the  sty  in  which  the 
sow  is   confined,    to   which    they  can 
obtain  access  through  a  creep.    As  their 
appetites   increase,    the  milk   must   be 
thickened  with  meal.     If  both  parent 
and  young  be  freely  supplied  with  highly 
nutritious  food,  of  which  either  barley, 
Indian,  or  pea  meal  must  fonn  a  con- 
siderable portion,  the  latter  will  make 
prodigious  growth,  and  soon  develope 
into  small  porkers.     Should  the  sow  be 
wanted   to  take  the  hog  for  a  succes- 
sional  litter,  the  porkers  wdll  have   to 
finish   themselves   off,    two,    three,    or 
four  weeks  after  being  weaned.     Other- 
\\'ise    it    may    be    ad\-isable    to   fatten 
mother  and  progeny  at  the  same  time, 
and  allow   the   latter  to  take   natural 
nourishment  as  long  as  they  will  or  the 
parent  permits. 


\  Pig-feeding:  in  the  Yard. 

PIG-FEEDING  FOR  BACON. 

Barley-meal,  mixed  into  a  thick  gruel 
■with  skim  milk,  whey,  or  warm  water,  . 
forms,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  sub-  I 
stances  for  lattening  pigs,  and  thousands 
are  brought  forward  for  bacon  wholly 
on  such  expensive  food.  But  doubts 
may  reasonably  be  entertained  whether 
bacon  can  be  profitably  produced  on 
such  costly  dietar)'.  A  more  econo- 
mical mode  is  to  substitute  pollard 
for  barley-meal  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
fattening,  and  give  a  more  varied  food, 
adding  thereto  boiled  potatoes  M-hen 
these  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  in 
their  absence  mangels  or  swedes,  or 
carrots  pulped  up  fine,  and  a  little  pea 
or  bean  meal.  Thorley's  condiment 
will  be  a  good  seasoner  and  assist  much 
in  bringing  the  pigs  fonvard.  After  a 
few  weeks  the  pulped  or  boiled  roots 
may  be  gradually  lessened  in  quantity, 
and  barley  or  Indian  meal  added  and 
increased  slowly  until  this  richer  food 
forms  the  chief  aliment. 

PIG-FEEDING  IN  THE  YARD. 

Store  pigs  are  great  scavengers,  and 
cannot  be  at  all  profitably  kept  unless 
compelled  in  a  great  measure  to  sup- 
port tliemselves  on  yard  and  bam  re- 
fuse, the  wash  of  the  kitchen,  whey 
from  the  dairy,  roots,  green  forage,  I 
acorns,  d:c.  "Where  the  herd  is  at  all  1 
extensive  dependence  must  be  made  on  ' 
the  root  and  green  crops  for  the  chief 
bulk  of  the  food.  Mangel  wurzel  is 
an  invaluable  root  for  store  pigs,  par- 
ticularly in  the  latter  part  of  winter  and 
throughout  the  spring.  On  some  farms 
a  special  store  is  kept  for  the  pigs 
throughout  May  and  sometimes  up  to 
Midsummer.  Clover,  lucerne,  and  sain- 
foin are  all  eaten  by  them  with  a  relish, 
and  any  of  these  crops  may  have  a 
small  cutting  taken  for  them  daily  to  be 
thrown  into  the  pig-yard.  They  are  like- 
wise exccedinglyfond  of  vetches,  but  this 
forage,  as  well  as  common  grass,  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  too  succulent 
without  a  corrective  in  bean-meal.  In 
the  autumn  they  will  live  for  several 
weeks  under  the  oak  trees,  if  allowed 
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Pigr  Nut  (Bunium  Flexixosum). 

access  to  the  hedgerows  and  coppices. 
Acorns  are  vulgarly  termed  pig-nuts, 
which  swine  will,  in  certain  seasons,  get 
half  fat  on.  Thej'  are  reported  to  liUe 
sour  wash,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  breweries  brewers'  grains  form 
a  cheap  and  serviceable  article  to  pur- 
chase regularly  to  render  this  abundant. 
Neither  can  it  be  very  unprofitable  to 
])urchase  bran  at  from  £\  to  ^^^"5  per 
ton,  which,  scalded  with  hot  water, 
makes  excellent  pig-wash.  Condiment 
and  salt  are  good  to  make  wash  for 
pigs  more  palatable. 

Pia  NUT  (Bunium  Flexuosum). 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  to  be 
found  in  sandy  and  gravelly  pastures, 
which  bears  a  small  round,  knotty  tuber, 
aromatic  and  mucilaginous,  but  rather 
acrid.  The  acorn  is  likewise  called 
pig-nut  in  some  districts. 

PIKE. 

A  fresh-water  fish,  very  destructive 
to  smaller  fiy,  and  a  perfect  t}Tant  in 
his  own  element. 

PILCHARD. 

A  herring,  much  caught  in  Cornwall. 

PUjEWORT  (Adonis  ficaria). 

Pilewort   Crowfoot,   or   Little  Cela- 
dine,  is  a  plant  injurious  to  young  grass  | 
in  meadows. 

PIMPERNEL. 

A  plant  bearing  a  small  floM-er, 
which  closes  in  cloudy  weather,  and  is 
termed  "  the  poor  man's  weather- 
glass." 

PINASTER, 

Or  Cluster  Pine,  is  a  member  of 
the  Piftus  family,  adapted  for  deep, 
dry  sands,  and  fond  of  the  temperature 
of  the  seaside.  It  is  frequently  de- 
stroyed by  frosts  in  inland  situations  in 
Britain. 

PINE. 

The  Scotch  Pine  is  one  ot  the  most 
valuable  as  well  as  handsome  of  British 
trees.  It  prefers  an  elevated  situation,  a 


Plantations. 


northern  exposure,  and  a  cool  climate. 
Some  of  the  tallest  pine  trees  in  Scot- 
land measure  upwards  of  100  feet  in 
height,  but  in  a  wild  state  they  seldom 
exceed  70  feet.  The  tree  is  found  in 
greatest  perfection  on  the  banks  of  the 
Spey,  at  Abernethy,  Glenmorc,  and 
Rothiemurchus,  and  along  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Cairngorm  mountains. 
Trees  of  great  circumference  are  found 
in  some  of  the  native  forests  of  these 
places,  displaying  clean  boles  to  the 
height  of  40  feet  or  more,  in  figure  as 
straight  and  in  taper  as  elegant  as  that 
of  a  billiard  cue.  The  best  Scotch 
pine  timber  is  red  and  hard,  and  quite 
equal  in  value  to  any  foreign  pine. 

PIOPHILA  CASEI. 

A  little  black  fly  that  produces  cheese 
and  bacon  hoppers  by  lapng  its  eggs 
in  any  cre\ices  or  damaged  parts. 

PISTJM  SATIVUM. 

The  botanical  name  for  the  common 
pea. 

PISTIL. 

In  botany,  the  organ  of  female 
flowers  adhering  to  the  fruit  for  the 
reception  of  the  pollen.  It  consists  of 
three  parts,  the  ovary,  the  style,  and  the 
stigma. 

PITCHFORK. 

The  implement  with  which  com  or 
hay  is  taken  up. 

PLANE-TREE. 

A  broad-leaved  deciduous  tree,  gro^^'n 
occasionally  for  ornament  in  Britain, 
yielding  verj'  beautiful  foliage.  It  only 
succeeds,  however,  in  warm  situations. 

PLANTAIN. 

A  name  for  certain  obscure  herbs  of 
the  Plantago  genus,  called  also  Rib- 
grass.  Sometimes  a  great  pest  in 
[)astures,  as  the  broad,  flat-growing 
eaves  prevent  the  growth  of  better 
grasses. 

PLANTATIONS. 

Grounds  planted  with  forest  plants 
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for  the  jM-oduction  of  useful  timber,  and 
for  ornament  and  shelter  to  estates. 
Plantations  are  valuable  when  properly 
managed.  The  great  art  is  to  thin  out 
adequately  as  the  plants  progress  in 
growth.  This  should  commence  when 
])lants  at  a  distance  of  4  feet  attain  to 
the  height  of  from  12  to  15  feet,  and 
fully  half  the  original  number  planted 
should  be  cleared  off  where  the  timber 
is  20  feet  high.  When  30  feet  high 
they  should  be  7  feet  asunder,  or  about 
800  per  acre,  and  at  the  height  of 
40  feet  II  or  12  feet  is  not  too  good  for 
them  to  stand  asunder,  which  would 
reduce  the  number  of  trees  per  acre  to 
from  300  to  350.  An  acre  of  ash,  elm, 
or  sycamore,  thus  managed,  at  the  age 
of  forty  years  usually  contains  from  2500 
to  3000  cubical  feet  of  timber,  and  at 
the  age  of  si.xty  about  double  that  extent 
of  measurable  timber,  exclusive  of  the 
thinnings  which  have  been  gradually 
removed  up  to  this  period,  and  yielded 
considerable  returns. 

PLANT  LICE. 

Most  destructive  insects  to  crops  of 
hops,  beans,  peas,  and  turnips,  when 
produced  in  excess. 

PLASHING. 

The  operation  of  interweaving  the 
branches  of  trees  and  mending  hedges, 
also  termed  "  pleaching." 

PLOTTGH. 

The  implement  used  in  turning  the 
soil.  Our  fathers  used  very  rude 
ploughs,  made  almost  entirely  of  wood, 
and  very  heavy  and  cumbrous  in  action. 
Some  in  use  not  forty  years  ago  bore 
an  exact  similitude  to  the  drawings  of 
the  implements  appropriated  to  the 
same  purpose  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  The  strivings  after  perfection 
in  every  department  of  rural  industiy 
which  has  characterized  recent  years 
lias,  however,  completely  remodelled 
the  common  plough,  and  made  it 
ever)-lhing  that  can  possibly  be  desired. 
In  the  earlier  periods  of  improvement, 
manufacturers  still  preserved  wooden 
beams  and  handlqs,  using  iron  for  the 


Ploug-hine:. 


turn-fuiTOW,  landside,  and  fittings  ;  but 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  material  for 
the  entire  implement  soon  displayed 
itself,  and  iron  ploughs,  many  of  them 
fitted  with  steel  turn-furrows,  may  be 
said  to  be  universally  used  throughout 
England  and  Scotland. 

PLOUGHBOY. 

A  general  demand  used  to  exist  for 
little  fellows,  often  only  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  to  walk  by  the  side  of  horses 
all  day  when  at  plough.  They  arc  now 
much  better  employed  in  school,  and 
the  ploughboy  may  be  said  to  be 
virtually  extinct,  except  in  the  records 
of  agricultural  miseries. 

PLOUGH,  DOUBLE-FURROW. 

A  new  kind  of  plough,  that  takes 
two  fun-ows  at  one  operation,  has 
recently  been  introduced  by  several 
leading  implement  firms,  affording  a 
considerable  saving  of  horse -power 
over  one-furrow  ploughs,  according  to 
their  representations,  which  have  been 
very  fully  endorsed  Ijy  trials  of  the 
dvnanometer  and  the  reports  of  !Mr. 
Amos,  the  Consulting  Engineer  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  the 
judges  appointed  by  the  .Society  for 
investigation.  It  is  alleged  that  one 
man  and  three  horses  will,  on  most 
soils,  do  as  much  work  as  two  men 
with  two  common  ploughs  drawn  by 
four  horses.  Those  f.irmers  who  have 
adopted  the  implement  on  light  land, 
substantiate  very  generally  this  favour- 
able representation.  It  may  safely  be 
concluded,  therefore,  that  an  important 
saving  in  horse-power  may  be  effected 
by  using  double-furrow  ploughs  of  best 
construction. 

PLOUGHING. 

This  operation,  to  be  effected  well, 
not  only  requires  a  good  implement, 
but  a  skilled  operator  to  guide  it.  The 
importance  of  having  this  work  well 
performed  is  everywhere  understood 
and  testified  to  in  those  numerous 
ploughing-matches  held  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, that  the  ploughmen  by  competi- 
tion may  emulate  on?  another,  and  aim 
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Ploug-h  Monday. 


after  perfection.  Originally,  it  Was 
very  custom.iry  for  two,  three,  or,  in 
heavy,  wet  land,  even  four  horses  to 
follow  one  another  in  single  file,  walk- 
ing in  the  furrow,  and  driven  by  a  boy. 
The  advantage  of  having  the  horses 
nearer  to  their  work  has  long  since 
bden  better  understood,  and  the  drain- 
age of  land  and  introduction  of  lighter, 
well-adjusted  ploughs  have  rendered  it 
possible,  in  all  but  very  exceptional 
cases,  to  drive  horses  abreast  in  plough- 
ing guided  by  reins.  A  skilled  plough- 
man, thus  fitted,  disdains  a  driver,  even 
although  he  has  three  animals  abreast 
before  him,  for  he  can  easily  "  touch 
them  up  "  with  his  reins  if  they  do  not 
walk  fast  enough,  and  in  other  respects 
hold  the  team  under  perfect  control. 
A  good  eye  and  a  steady  hand  are  the 
grand  requisites  for  a  straight  furrow, 
but  the  judgment  of  the  operator  is 
continually  called  into  exercise  in 
setting  his  plough,  to  obtain  uniform 
depth  and  bread ih  of  furrow  and  give 
ease  and  freedom  to  the  work. 

PLOUGH  MONDAY. 

The  Monday  after  Twelfth-day. 

PLOUGH,  TURNWREST. 

This  variation  in  the  common  plough 
was  necessarily  of  early  invention,  as 
steep  hill-sides  only  admit  of  being 
ploughed  one  way.  To  effect  this 
purpose,  two  mould-boards  are  em- 
ployed, each  coming  into  work  alter- 
nately. The  horses  turn  at  land's-end, 
and  walk  back  in  the  furrow  just 
opened.  The  handles  and  beam  of  the 
plough  turn  on  a  swivel  as  the  horses 
turn,  and  the  second  mould-board — 
adapted  for  the  reverse  action — falls 
into  place,  while  the  one  that  has 
finished  turning  the  furrow  is  lifted  into 
a  position  to  be  carried  back  without 
inconvenience  until  the  turn  at  the 
other  end  of  the  land  sets  it  again 
working.  The  turn-wrest,  or  one-way 
plough,  is  preferred  by  many  farmers 
for  level  land  of  a  perfectly  dry  nature, 
as  there  is  a  saving  of  time  in  the  horses 
turning  at  the  ends  of  the  lands  over 
the  bout  or  ridge  system  of  the  common 


Plum  (Prunus  Domestica). 


plough,  and  the  soil  is  effectually  and 
evenly  turned  over  the  entire  field, 
instead  of  a  number  of  open  furrows 
being  left  together  with  portions 
covered  u])  unploughed  under  the 
crowns  of  the  ridges,  on  the  gathering 
principle. 

PLOVER. 


'\'^\-^ 


There  are  two  species,  the  grey  and 
the  green,  the  former  being  the  l.iigest. 
Although  it  seeks  its  food  in  the  waier, 
many  of  the  species  breed  upon  the 
loftiest  mountains.  The  eggs  are  es- 
teemed a  great  delicacy.  PJovrrs  aic 
migratory,  arriving  in  tins  couniry  in 
April  and  leaving  in  flocks  at  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn. 

PLUM  (Pruntis  Domestica). 


Plums  are  in  great  variety.  Common 
kinds,  as  Bullance,  Damson,  and  Harvest 
plums,  are  propagated  by  suckers,  but 
choicer  sorts  by  budding.  The  Green- 
gage, Orleans,  Washington,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  Purple- gage.  Magnum 
Bonum,  and  Blue  Impe'ratrice  are  filled 
for  wall-culture.  The  Jaune  Hiltive  is 
often  propagated  for  earliness,  and  the 
Blue  Perdrigon  and  Kirke's  plum  for 
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general  excellence.  The  little  Mirabelle 
is  one  of  the  best  plums  for  preserving 
either  in  sugar  or  brandy.  The  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  raised  from  the  Green- 
gage, is  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
recent  favourites. 

PLUSIA  GAMMA 

Is  the  Y-motli,  a  well-known  insect 
of  beautiful  appearance,  that  infests 
beans,  peas,  turnips,  cabbages,  hemp, 
clover,  grass,  oats,  &c. 

POA. 

A  genus  of  grasses  of  universal  dis- 
tribution, ha\-ing  representative  species 
in  all  climes  and  soils.  The  most 
common  and  best-known  varieties  in 
this  country  are  the  smooth-stalked 
meadow  grass  {Poa  j>ratensis),  the 
rough-stalked  meadow  grass  {P.  trivi- 
alis),  the  wood  meadow  grass  (P.  ne- 
■moralis),  and  the  annual  meadow  grass, 
or  Suffolk  grass,  a  universally-distri- 
buted and  worthless  weed. 

POACHER. 

A  person  who  trespasses  in  pursuit 
of  game,  having  no  licence,  or  who 
steals  or  destroys  it  without  right,  is 
termed  a  poacher. 

POINTER. 


Polyg-onum. 


peculiarity  of  standing  stiU  and  pointing 
at  any  game  it  may  discover. 

POIiAND  EOWLS. 


A  valuable  dog  to  the  sportsman, 
lia\-ing  a  nice  scent  for  birds,  and  the 


The  common  black  breed  has  a  bushy 
crown  of  w-hite  featlicrs,  and  its  chief 
recommendation  is  that  of  being  an 
abundant  layer.  But  the  silver-span- 
gled and  gold-spangled  are  remarkably 
handsome.  All  have  the  reputation  of 
being  everlasting  layers,  but  the  amount 
of  nutriment  in  the  eggs  is  not  consi- 
dered by  some  equal  to  that  in  other 
kinds.  The  Poland  is  easily  fattened, 
and  gives  juicy  flesh  of  good  flavour. 

POLLARD. 

Fine  bran,  the  second  siftings  ol 
flour  after  the  bran  has  been  removed. 

POLLARD-TREE. 

A  lopped  tree  ha\-ing  no  branches. 

POLLEN. 

A  fine  powder.  In  plants,  the  pul- 
verulent matter  contained  in  the  anther. 

POLYANTHUS. 

A  common  garden  flower,  originally 
.  propagated  from  the  piimrose. 

POLYDESMUS  COMPLANATUS 
Is  the  flattened  millipede,  varying 
from  a  ^  to  ^  an  inch  in  length,  and 
possessing  between  60  and  70  eggs. 
An  extremely  destructive  insect,  prey- 
ing in  the  spring  on  the  roots  of  wheat, 
carrots,  beans,  onions,  and  other  vege- 
tables, 

POLYGONUM. 

A  genus  of  plants  containing  the 
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Pomace. 


several  varieties  of  buckwheat ;  likewise 
knot-grass  and  bine-weed. 

POMACE. 

The  residue  of  cider  pressings  after 
the  juice  has  been  extracted. 

PONTIA. 

A  genus  of  white  butterflies. 
PONY. 

A  small  horse. 

POOR  -  MAN'S  WEATHER- 

GIiASS  (Anagrallis  arvensis). 

A  frequent  weed  in  cultivated  land. 

POOKS. 

A  West  of  England  name  for  small 
stacks  or  large  heaps  of  hay. 

POPLAR. 

A  genus  of  trees  of  which  there  are 
various  species,  differing  verj'  much  in 
form  and  foliage,  but  all  being  remark- 
able for  rapidity  of  growth.  The  com- 
mon grey  poplar  is  a  native  of  this 
countr}',  veiy  generally  met  with,  but 
thriving  best  on  moist  soils.  Tlie  white 
poplar,  although  less  \'igorous,  is  finer. 
The  trembling-leaved  poplar,  or  aspen, 
is  a  beautiful  tree  which  attains  a  con- 
siderable height  in  almost  any  soil. 
From  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
foot-stalk  the  quivering  of  the  leaves 
may  be  heard  in  calm  weather.  The 
Lombardy  poplar  is  distinguished  from 
other  species  by  an  upright  growth, 
and  having  the  lateral  branches  closely 
gathered  round  the  stem  in  a  taper 
shape.  The  necklace-bearing,  or  Cana- 
dian poplar,  is  fitted  for  poor  as  well  as 
good  ground,  and  will  develope  timber 
in  a  few  years,  having  been  known  at 
Huddersfield  in  twenty-five  years  to 
grow  60  feet  high,  and  to  yield  46  feet 
of  timber.  The  Balsam  poplar,  the 
Ontario  poplar,  and  several  other  spe- 
cies, are  not  largely  cultivated  in  this 
country. 

POPPY. 

The  -wild  poppy,  or  Redweed  {Papa- 
ver  rhoeas)  is  very  prevalent  on  sandy 
soils,  the  brilUant  scarlet  of  the  flowers 


Potash. 


clothing  neglected  fields  witji  an  ap- 
pearance beautiful  to  the  eye  of  the 
poet,  but  extremely  obnoxious  to  that 
of  the  farmer.  This  weed,  however, 
admits  of  easy  eradication  by  careful 
tillage.  P.  ascemone,  the  long  prickly- 
headed,  also  infests  sandy  land,  while 
P.  liyhi-idiun,  the  round  rough-headed, 
appears  on  chalk  land.  The  opium 
poppy  {Papaver  somnifcruvi)  is  an  ex- 
tremely useful  plant.  The  milk}-  juice 
with  which  it  abounds  pelds  opium, 
and  from  its  seeds  is  manufactured  the 
salad-oil,  used  in  cooking,  while  the 
seed-refuse  after  the  oil  is  expressed 
forms  a  cake,  useful  both  for  cattle- 
feeding  and  manure.  The  cultivation 
of  the  poppy-plant  is  only  adapted  for 
districts  where  the  summer  temperature 
is  high  and  prolonged,  such  as  the 
south  of  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy, 
&c.  There  is  yet  another  variety  of 
the  poppy  family,  P.  cluhiiim,  which 
appears  as  a  weed  on  strong  land,  com- 
monly called  the  long  smooth-headed 
poppy. 

POPPY-CAKE. 

In  France  and  Belgium,  where  poppy 
crops  are  extensively  raised,  the  refuse 
of  the  presses  after  the  oil  has  been 
extracted,  called  poppy-cake,  is  very 
generally  used  as  food  for  stock,  and 
much  preferred  to  rape-cake  for  that 
purpose.  There  is  an  entire  absence 
of  the  narcotic  principle,  this  being 
alone  present  in  the  milky  juice  of  the 
foliage. 

PORK. 

The  flesh  of  swine. 

PORKER,  OR  PORKET. 

A  young  pig  fattened  and  slaugh- 
tered to  produce  young,  delicate  pork. 

POTASH. 

A  strong  alkali,  possessing  powerful 
basic  properties,  much  used  by  soap 
and  glass  makers,  bleachers,  and  dyers. 
Potash  enters  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  plants,  and  some  of  the  most 
valuable  of  farm  crops  take  considerable 
quantities  from  the  soil,  and  refuse  to 
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Potato  Estimates. 


thrive    luxuriantly   on    land    not    rich 
therein. 

POTASHES. 

The  ■wood  and  leaves  of  trees,  on 
being  burned,  leave  a  white  ash,  which, 
washed  in  water,  and  the  water  evapo- 
rated are  calcined  to  furnish  the  com- 
mercial potashes  thus  composed  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  that  are  prepared 
in  large  quantities  in  America  and 
Russia. 

POTATO. 


The  varieties  of  this  nutritious  escu- 
lent are  less  numerous  than  they  were 
in  the  period  anterior  to  the  potato- 
disease,  which  destroyed,  and  has 
wholly  extirpated,  many  of  the  old  and 
best  sorts  of  late  potatoes.  Of  eaily 
kinds  for  garden  cultivation,  the  old 
Ash-leaved  variety  still  holds  its  own. 
The  different  sorts  of  other  kidneys  are 
very  numerous,  all  claiming  the  capa- 
bility of  yielding  the  earliest  crops. 
These  are  mostly  improvements  on  pre- 
existing sorts.  T);ere  has  been  quite  a 
mania  in  the  United  States  recently, 
over  two  or  three  new  species  emanating 
from  American  horticulturists.  Of  these 
Bresee's  Peerless  is  stated  to  be  very 
productive,  and  of  better  quality  than 
any  other.  The  Early  Goodrich  is  like- 
wise praised  as  the  first  early  round, 
and  a  very  heavy  cropper.  But  of  all 
new  American  varieties  the  Early  Rose 
will  certainly  yield  the  most  bountiful 
returns,  being  quite  a  monstrous  crop- 
per. The  produce  is  not  ripe  so  early 
as  some  sorts,  and  the  potato  has,  in 
some  instances,  been  condemned  on 
the  ground  of  quality,  while,  in  others, 
it  has  been  praised  as  good ;  the  truth 


being,  that  this  kind  needs  a  dry  soil 
to  ensure  good  quality.  Late  potatoes, 
grown  on  the  farm  as  the  main  crop  for 
winter  storage,  are  confined  to  a  few 
hardy  sorts,  such  as  Regents,  Flukes, 
Scotch  Rocks,  Jersey  Blues,  &c. 

POTATO  CULTTJUE. 

Very  early  potatoes  are  more  adapted 
to  the  garden  than  the  farm.  The  land 
should  be  turned  deep  with  the  spade, 
and  well  pulverized,  and  the  sets  after- 
wards dug  in  by  line.  For  first  crops, 
a  warm,  sheltered  spot  should  be  secured 
under  a  south  wall.  Field  crops  are 
planted  in  various  ways.  The  cheapest 
and  most  expeditious  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  ploughing  them  in,  by  planting 
every  third  furrow ;  and  if  the  soil  be  in 
good  condition  from  previous  working, 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  better.  On 
light  soils,  both  the  hoeing  of  the  crop 
and  earthing  up  the  rows  may  be  per- 
formed by  horse  instead  of  manual 
labour.  On  heavy  soils,  the  favourite 
mode  of  putting  in  potatoes  is  to  form 
raised  drills,  with  eiiher  the  single  or 
double-mould  plough,  plant  the  pota- 
toes, and  place  manure  over  them  in 
the  trenches,  and  then  split  the  diill  to 
cover  both  seed  and  manure. 

POTATO  DIGGER. 

A  plough  for  lifting  potatoes,  to  save 
the  laborious  operation  of  digging  by 
hand,  or  the  wasteful  one  of  j^loughing 
out  with  the  common  plough,  has 
alwaj's  been  deemed  a  desideratum. 
Implements  for  effecting  the  object 
have  been  designed  and  introduced  by 
different  makers  at  various  prices,  too 
high  in  general  to  induce  ordinary  far- 
mers to  purchase  a  plough  only  required 
for  a  brief  period  once  a  year.  ^Messrs. 
Ransome  &  Sims,  however,  sell  a  ridg- 
ing body  adapted  to  be  fitted  to  the 
common  plough,  and  the  price  is  only 
(^\  17s.  6d. 

POTATO  ESTIMATES. 

The  appended  estimates  of  expendi- 
ture and  returns  was  very  partially  com- 
piled from  published  calculations  in  one 
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of  the  standard  publications  of  the  day, 
referring  to  Scothnnd,  where  field  cul- 
ture for  potatoes  has  always  been  ex- 
tensively pursued. 

Expenses  per  Acre, 

One  deep  autumnal  ploughing  .  .  .  o  10  o 
Cross  plougliing  in  spring      .     .         .080 

Harrowing  six  times 030 

RoUingonce oog 

Picking  weeds .008 

Drilling  twice  with  double  plough  .050 
Twelve  tons  farmyard  dun;;  at  ^s.  300 
Filling,     carting,     and    distributing 

manure,  6s.  per  ton 060 

Spreading  do 008 

Planting  potatoes 008 

Seed,  8  cwt  at  3s 140 

Harrowing   drills  with  semicircular 

harrows 008 

Grubbing  between  the  rows  ....014' 

First  hand-hoeing 028 

Earthing  up  with  one  horse   ....014 
Second  grubbing  between  the  rows    .026 
Second  hand-hoeing  and  weeding      .028 
Last  earthing  up  with  two  horses      .026 
Han'esting,   by  ploughing    out    the 
potatoes,  gathering  them,  harrow- 
ing and  gathering  again     ....0126 
Carting  and  laying  in  pits  and  cover- 
ing with  earth 066 

Dressing,  marketing,  &c 0126 

8    3  II 
Add  rent  and  outgoings  .    .    .  2  lo    o 

10  13  II 

Returns. 

Five  tons  of  potatoes  at  sos.  .  .  12  10  o 
One  do.  small  do.  at  30s.      .    .  1  10    o 

14    o    o 
Deduct  cost    .    .    .  10  13  II 

Interest  on  farm  capital,  profit,  etc.    361 

On  lifjht  land,  where  potatoes  are 
ploughed  in,  and  horse-hoeing  takes 
the  place  of  hand-hoeing,  and  the  earth- 
ing up  is  prepared  at  a  single  operation, 
the  expenses  of  cultivation  would  be 
somewhat  lessened.  Probably,  six  tons 
per  acre  is  a  high  estimate  for  average 
crops ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  50s.  per 
ton,  if  a  common  price  in  Scotland,  is 
generally  very  much  exceeded  in  Eng- 
land. 

POULTRY. 

Barn-door  fowls,  ducks  and  geese, 
turkeys,  pea  fowls,  and  Guinea  fowls  are 
comprehended  under  the  denomination. 


Poultry. 


The  cygnet,  or  swan,  likewise  may  de- 
mand a  place,  and  the  quail  was  origi- 
nally domesticated  and  fatted  for  table 
uses.  Pigeons  may  likewise  be  so  con- 
sidered, if  by  poultry  we  mean  all  kinds 
of  fowl  that  are  domesticated  and  kept 
tame  to  provide  human  food,  which 
description  would  almost  comprehend 
the  pheasant,  between  whom  and  the 
common  fowl  there  is  a  great  similarity. 

By  poultry,  however,  is  generally 
understood  those  birds  alone  that  in- 
habit the  farmyard.  The  barn-door, 
or  common  fowl,  and  the  purer  breeds 
of  fowls,  of  which  the  Dorking, 
Spanish,  Game,  Hamburg,  Shanghai, 
Brahmapootra  or  Cochin  China,  the 
Polish,  Malay,  Bantam,  &c.  These 
are  usually  deemed  the  most  easily 
managed,  more  profitable  in  the  ag- 
gregate, and  less  harmful  in  their 
habits  than  other  species,  consequently 
they  are  kept  most  extensively.  Next 
in  order  come  the  ducks,  which  require 
a  pond  or  running  stream,  but  in 
marshy  situations  are  no  doubt  kept 
cheaper  and  effect  less  damage  than 
fowls.  Geese  are  likewise  profitably 
kept  in  such  situations  and  where  they 
can  have  abundant  coarse  grass  feed, 
but  they  are  too  destructive  on  arable 
farms  to  be  favourites.  Turkeys  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
have  not  the  reputation  of  being  very 
profitable  stock.  They  are  only  adapted 
for  light,  dry  soils.  Guinea  fowls  are 
difficult  to  rear,  and  great  wanderers, 
and  are  still  rarer  than  turkeys  in  the 
Hirmyard.  Pea  fowls  are  more  orna- 
mental than  useful,  and  are  likewise 
very  difficult  to  rear. 

Of  fowls  the  Golden-pencilled  and 
Silver-spangled  Hamburgs,  and  the 
Polands  are  excellent  layers,  but  bad 
sitters.  The  Shanghais,  including 
Cochin-Chinas  and  Brahmapoolras,  are 
the  best  of  all  fowls  for  keeping  in 
a  limited  space,  and  are  likewise  good 
egg-producers  as  well  as  sitters,  but 
these  birds  are  coarse  for  table  purposes, 
unless  the  chicks  are  killed  young.  The 
Spanish  are  rather  dehcate  to  rear, 
but  good  layers,  very  indiffisrent  sitters, 
and  the  chicken  long  in  coming  to  ma- 
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turity.  The  Dorking  is  excellent  for 
table  purposes,  but  rather  difTicult  to 
rear.  Game  fowls  are  the  best  fla- 
voured of  all  table  fowls.  The  hens 
are  good  sitters  and  mothers.  Both 
Game  fowls  and  Dorkings  require  a 
good  range.  The  Bantams  are  good 
layers,  sitters,  and  mothers.  The  Sea- 
bright  variety  is  the  most  popular,  but 
they  are  too  small  for  general  purposes, 
and  usually  regarded  as  a  fancy  breed. 
The  Malay  is  a  handsome  bird,  and 
may  likewise  be  almost  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  fancy  breeds,  not  being 
particularly  profitable,  and  so  quar- 
relsome as  to  be  deemed  the  brigand 
of  poultrydom.  There  are  likewise 
the  Ancona  and  Andalusian,  both 
varieties  of  the  Spanish  ;  the  Bukies, 
or  Creepers,  great  favourites  in  Scot- 
land ;  the  liankiva,  or  Java  fowl,  very 
like  a  black-breasted  red  game-cock ; 
the  Brazilian,  much  like  a  bearded 
Malay ;  the  Breda,  a  long,  thin  fowl ; 
the  Bniges,  the  Chittagong,  the  Creve- 
Cceur,  a  renowned  French  breed,  better 
esteemed  than  any  other  in  France; 
the  Frizzled  fowl,  the  Jerusalem,  the 
Houdan,  a  French  breed,  much  re- 
sembling the  Dorking ;  the  Normandy, 


the  Paduan,  the  Ptarmigan,  the  Rum- 
piers,  devoid  of  tails  ;  the  Rustica,  the 
Rangoon,  the  Shakebag,  the  Le 
Flechc,  a  French  breed  resembling 
Spanish;  the  Silk  fowl,  and  the  Jungle 
fowl. 

POULTRY    HOUSES. 

The  arrangements  of  all  poultry 
houses  should  afford  complete  jirivacy 
to  the  feathered  inhabitants.  An  en- 
closed passage  at  the  back  should  be 
entered  to  take  the  eggs,  and  the  nests 
should  be  placed  around  in  tiers  over 
against  the  passage,  so  that  a  flap  may 
be  raised  therefrom  and  expose  them  to 
view.  This  flap  should  never  be  raised 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day 
•when  the  hens  are  busily  laying.  The 
front  portion  of  the  house,  which 
should  be  accommodated  with  roosting 
places,  with  this  arrangement  would 
only  require  being  entered  about  once  a 
week  to  clean  it  out. 

Portable  houses  or  caravans  on 
wheels  are  very  convenient  on  farms, 
but  have  never  been  adopted  much  in 
this  country.  One  objection  to  poultry 
keeping  on  arable  farms  is  the  mischief 
done  to  corn  crops  and  seeds,  but  with 
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portable  house  the  colony  may  be 
moved  about  to  those  fields  ^vhcre  fal- 
lowing is  being  proceeded  with,  and 
where  their  presence  will  be  beneficial 
in  picking  up  grubs  and  worms.  After 
har\-est  too  the  poultry  are  thereby 
enabled  to  gather  a  large  quar.tity  of 
strewn  com  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted.  Such  a  house,  if  well  fur- 
nished with  nests  and  roosting  places 
and  a  locked  door,  would  afford  equal 
security  against  pilfering  to  the  system 
of  always  keeping  fowls  at  the  home- 
stead. 


POUTER  PiaEON. 


Putt. 


A  favourite  with  fanciers,  and  the 
most  curious  of  his  species.  A  tall, 
strong  biiil,  with  a  monstrous  crop,  fre- 
quently as  large  and  round  as  a  middle- 
sized  tuniip.  Is  much  attached  to 
home  and  little  inclined  to  stray,  but 
is  not  a  prolific  breeder. 

PRIMROSE  (Primula  vulgaris). 

A  common  spring  flower,  which,  to- 
gether with  its  kindred  plants,  the  cow- 
slip and  oxslip,  thrives  best  on  heavy 
land. 

PRONG, 

Or  pick,  a  name  for  a  hay.fork. 

PSEN  ATRATT7S. 

A  kind  of  wasp  fly  that  collects 
aphides,  and  stores  them  in  thatch,  &c., 
to  feed  its  young  maggots. 


PSILA  ROSiE 

Is  the  carrot  fly.    Its  maggots  cause 
the  "  rust  "  in  caiTots. 


PTARMIGAN. 


Also  called  WTiite  Grouse,  from  its 
colour,  and  from  being  nearly  the  same 
size  as  red  grouse.  It  is  seen  in  elevated 
situations,  and  braves  the  severest 
weather.  They  are  tame  as  chickens 
in  cold  countries,  and  at  Hudson's  Bay 
appear  in  such  large  multitudes  that 
60  or  70  may  be  taken  at  one  time  in  a 
net. 

PUCCINIA. 

A  genus  of  fungi,  a  number  of  which 
produces  mildew  in  wheat. 

PULEX  CANIS. 

The  dog- flea. 

PUMPKIN. 

A  vegetable,  cultivated  for  ornament 
more  than  use. 

PURGING  FLAX  (Linum  carthar- 
ticum. 

Common  to  poor  clay  soU.  In  poor 
pastures  it  is  reputed  to  produce  scmvy 
in  cattle. 

PUR-LAMB. 

A  West  of  England  name  for  a 
wether,  or  male  lamb. 

PURSLANE. 

A  garden  vegetable  for  soups  and 
salads. 

PUTT. 

A  name  given  in  Somerset  to  a 
dung-cart. 

R  2 
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PYRALIS  ROSTRALIS. 

Tlie  hop-vine  snout-moth,  a  cater- 
pillar that  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
nop,  nettle,  and  birch. 

PYRETHRUM  PARTHENITTM, 

Or  Common  Feverfew,  is  a  biennial 
weed  found  in  hedges  and  waste  places. 
It  is  prized  by  herbalists,  having  high 
medical  properties. 

QUAIL. 


i§5s 

A  bird  of  game,  not  very  numerous 
in  this  country,  but  pretty  universally 
diffused  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
They  are  birds  of  passage,  and  immense 
flocks  are  often  seen  traversing  the 
Mediterranean  on  their  passage  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  Europe 
and  Africa. 

QITAKING  GRASS  (Briza  media). 
A  perennial  grass,  which  giows  on 
poor  soils  of  every  variety  of  texture. 

aUARRY. 

A  i)it  whence  stones  are  taken. 

QUART. 

The  fourth  part  of  a  gallon. 

QUARTZ. 

Rock-crystal,  often  called  Diamond, 
as  Bristol  diamond,  Cornish  diamond, 
Quebec  diamond.  The  prevalent  colour 
is  white. 

QUERN". 
A  hand-milL 

QUICK-GRASS. 

Dog-grass. 


Rabbit. 


QUINCE  (Pyrus  cydonia.) 


An  oniamental  low-growing  tree  of 
spreading  habit,  with  large  pinky-white 
flowers,  thriving  best  in  damp  situa- 
tions. The  fruit  of  the  quince  gives  a 
flavour  to  apple-pie,  and  is  excellent  for 
marmalade. 

QUINCE-STOCKS. 

The  quince  is  propagated  more  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  stocks  for 
pears  than  for  the  production  of  its 
own  fruit.  From  the  habit  of  spreading 
its  roots  just  underneath  the  surface, 
rather  than  striking  them  deep  into  the 
soil  as  pear-stocks  do,  this  alhance 
causes  pears  to  be  grown  in  large 
quantity  from  shallow  soils,  whence 
they  would  otherwise  not  be  obtained. 
The  gardener  is  enabled  to  secure  thereby 
likewise  small  pyramid  low-growing 
trees  that  bear  plentifully  while  quite 
young,  instead  of  having  to  wait  a 
generation  for  fruit  while  the  tree  is 
expending  its  strength  on  wood  pro- 
duction. 

QUINOA  (Chenopodium). 

A  Peruvian  annual,  bearing  a  highly 
nutritious  seed  but  of  bitter  taste, 
capable  of  furnishing  a  white  meal.  It 
has  been  used  extensively  as  human 
food  in  its  native  country.  Although 
well  adapted  to  this  country,  the  plant 
is  not  often  grown.  It  is,  however, 
very  hardy,  and  would  thrive  on  poor 
land  where  the  cereals  refuse  to  grow. 

RABBIT. 

An  animal  bearing  a  strong  reseni- 
blancc  to  the  hare,  but  diflTering  from  it 
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in  the  habit  of  burrowing  into  the  earth 
and  making  subterraneous  passages 
beneath  its  surface.  Although  long  ago 
naturaHzed,  the  rabbit  is  a  native  of  a 
warmer  climate  than  Britaui,  and  dees 


not  subsist  in  a  much  colder  region ; 
whereas,  in  the  South  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  this  animal  has  always  pro- 
pagated itself  very  prolifically.  Natu- 
ralists place  the  rabbit  and  hare  in  the 
same  genus,  but  distinguisli  the  former 
as  another  species  by  shortness  of  tail 
and  naked  ears.  The  doe  commences 
to  breed  at  ten  months  or  a  year  old, 
and  goes  thirty  days  with  young.  She 
will  breed  from  four  to  six  times  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  produce  from  four 
or  five  to  nine  young  ones  at  a  litter. 
The  buck  has  no  paternal  affection  for 
its  young,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  an 
unnatural  propensity  to  destroy  them, 
the  tiue  reason,  it  is  thought,  why  does 
in  warrens  cover  their  nests  with  loose 
earth,  and  close  the  mouths  of  their 
holes  so  securely. 

BABBIT  KEEPING. 

Tame  rabbits  are  often  kept  for  profit 
or  amusement  in  hutches  or  houses 
built  on  purpose  for  them.  There  are 
many  sorts  of  common  tame  rabbits  of 
great  variety  in  size,  colour,  and  ap- 
pearance. Some  are  entirely  black  ; 
others  white  with  red  eyes ;  there  is, 
also,  the  silver-grey  or  ash-coloured 
rabbit,  and  many  sorts  of  variegated 
colours.  Then  there  are  the  fancy 
rabbits,  of  which  the  most  celebrated 
are  "the  Dew-lap,"  "the  Oar-lop," 
"the  Flat-lop,"  "the  Half-lop,"  and 
the  French  rabbit.  Fancy  rabbits  are 
usually  of  large  size,  and  a  fine  one  will 
weigh    I?  lb.      They  ^yere   originally 


Rabbit  Shooting'. 


brought  from  the  East,  and  require 
more  warmth  than  common  English 
domestic  rabbits. 

Perfect  cleanliness  and  suitable  food 
regularly  given  form  the  essential  con- 
ditions for  success  in  rabbit  keeping.  . 
Half  of  the  diseases  of  tame  rabbits 
arise  from  not  keeping  their  hutches 
cleaned  out  sufficiently  often,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  other  half  from 
injudicious  feeding.  If  fed  exclusively 
on  green,  succulent  food,  they  are  apt 
to  get  pot-bellied.  No  vegetables 
should  be  given  them  in  a  wet  state. 
The  mistake  must  not  be  made,  how- 
ever, of  feeding  with  too  much  corn  or 
other  dry  food.  Too  many  oats  will 
kill  rabbits  faster  than  too  large  a 
quantity  of  grains.  The  t''ue  secret  of 
good  keeping  lies  in  a  varied  diet. 
Carrots  and  hay  are  extremely  useful  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  many  wayside 
and  garden  weeds  are  peculiarly  whole- 
some. Among  them — the  sow-thistle, 
the  dandelion,  the  plantain,  and 
groundsel,  recommend  themselves, 
while  parsley,  endive,  celeiy  tops,  let- 
tuce and  cabbage  leaves  may  be 
gathered  from  garden  plants,  and  the 
various  cultivated  grasses  from  the 
field.  The  stalks  and  leaves  of  chicory 
are  said  to  be  excellent  for  rabbits. 
Brewers'  grains  and  bran  are  likewise 
two  useful  articles  that  all  rabbit  keepers 
in  towns  are  glad  to  fall  back  upon. 

R.ABBIT   SHOOTING. 

This  pastime,  although  sometimes 
despised  by  the  lordly  owner  of  exten- 
sive preserves,  often  afi'ords  exciting 
gratification,  and  a  good  shot  may  find 
excellent  practice  in  having  to  watch  a 
walk  through  a  coppice  which  is  being 
beaten  by  dogs.  The  disturbed  rabbit 
takes  but  an  instant  to  cross  the  walk, 
or  perhaps  merely  pops  out  and  in 
again,  and  if  he  has  not  his  gun  quite 
ready  so  as  to  take  aim  with  prompti- 
tude equal  to  a  lightning  flash,  he  ^vill 
have  slight  chance  of  knocking  bunny 
over.  Some  people  are  fond  of  getting 
easy  shots  at  rabbits,  on  an  autumnal 
evening,  by  stealing  round  a  fence,  and 
stationing  themselyes  near  the  edge  of 
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a  cover  whence  they  have  stolen  out  to 
feed.  The  animals,  on  the  least  sound, 
rush  back  to  their  holes,  and  he  is  in  a 
position  to  shoot  them  as  they  come  in. 

BABBIT  SNABINa. 

Rabbits  are  taken  in  warrens  and 
from  the  banks  of  fences  by  ferrets  sent 
into  their  holes,  and  nets  placed  at  the 
mouths.  The  ferret  drives  the  rabbit 
from  refuge  into  the  net,  and  the  snarer 
is  close  at  hand  to  kill.  These  animals 
are,  likewise,  sometimes  ensnared  on  the 
wholesale  principle  by  a  long  net  being 
placed  along  the  entire  length  of  a  fence 
through  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
passing.  Dogs  are  then  sent  into  the 
cover  to  disturb  them,  and  if  in  great 
numbers,  the  takings  are  considerable. 
Another  method  of  snaring  rabbits  is  to 
set  wires  or  traps  for  them. 

BABBIT  WABBENS. 

These  may  be  prolitably  formed  on 
dry,  rocky,  poor  soils  that  are  difficult 
of  cultivation.  Many  such  have  existed 
in  Norfolk,  Yorkshire,  and  Lincoln- 
shire from  which  good  revenues  have 
been  annually  secured.  Such  wairens 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  vermin,  and  the 
greatest  enemy  to  the  wild  rabbit  is  the 
weasel,  that  will  hunt  it  in  the  open 
until  the  hunted  rabbit  is  tired  out,  or 
steal  into  the  burrows  like  a  ferret. 

BACE-HOBSE. 

The  English  thoroughbred  is  no 
doubt  descended  from  the  Arabian 
horses  and  Barbs  of  the  East.  Eastern 
horses  were  brought  into  this  country 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  the  native 
breed  had  attained  to  such  a  high 
state  of  proficiency  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  that  an  Eastern  horse  imported 
by  that  sovereign,  and  costing  ^500, 
was  beaten  by  native  horses.  Cromwell 
and  Charles  II.  afterwards  imported 
Arab  mares,  one  of  which  was  the 
dam  of  Dodsworth,  considered  to  be 
the  first  Enghsh  thoroughbred  racer. 
The  English  horse,  for  a  combination  of 
size,  power,  and  speed,  surpasses  every 
other  that  has  hitherto  entered  into 
competition  with  it,  and  is  such  a  noble 
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creature  that  many  will  not  allow  the 
theory  of  exclusive  Eastern  descent, 
deeming  the  old  native  race  to  have 
transmitted  the  stamina  to  the  breed 
that  has  rendered  it  so  famous.  But 
such  persons  are  scarcely  aware  of  the 
effect  produced  by  good  feeding,  care- 
ful tending,  and  judicious  selections  in 
breeding  carried  through  many  succes- 
sive generations.  The  size  of  our 
thoroughbreds  is  no  doubt  consider- 
ably enlarged,  but  they  may  have  been 
descendants  from  pure  Arabians  or 
Barbs  originally  for  all  that.  The 
change  is  scarcely  greater  than  the 
Southdown  sheep  makes,  when  taken 
from  his  native  hills,  and  bred  for  succes- 
sive generations  in  the  fat  pastures  of 
the  Midland  counties. 

The  strictest  attention  to  breeding 
from  animals  of  pure  descent  has  hke- 
wise  made  English  thoroughbreds 
what  they  are.  That  any  stain  or  inter- 
mixture of  inferior  blood  will  be  sure 
to  display  itself,  not  merely  in  the  imme- 
diate descendants  but  through  many 
successive  generations,  is  incontro- 
vertible, and  too  well  known  to  be  in- 
sisted on.  The  highly  nenous  organi- 
zation of  the  race-horse  is  so  susceptible 
to  influences,  that  the  perfections  and 
imperfections  of  parentage  have  a  much 
more  marked  effect  in  determining  the 
character  of  offspring  than  in  the  propa- 
gation of  almost  any  other  known 
animal  species.  The  winners  of  all  the 
great  races  are  the  blood-stock,  eagerly 
prized  for  breeding  from  after  they  are 
withdrawn  from  the  turf.  Hence 
super-excellence  of  all  kinds,  speed, 
power,  and  endurance,  gains  strength 
in  transmission. 

This  strict  attention  to  pedigree,  and 
the   propagation   of  a  noble  race    of 
thoroughbreds,    forms    an    invaluable 
source   from   whence  to  draw  for  the 
improvement  of  hack  and  useful  pur- 
pose  horses.     Our  much-abused  insti- 
tution of  the  Turf  would  be  worth  pre- 
serving,  if  only   to  ser\'e   this    object. 
There   can   be  no  question,    the  high 
I    standard  occupied  by  the  thoroughbred 
I   draws  other  breeds  upwards,  if  ouly  a 
•  small  portion  of  pure  blood  be  infused. 
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A  different  Icind  of  food  should  be 
supplied  to  tl  e  rac-"-horse  to  that  farm- 
horses  are  in  liie  habit  of  receiving. 
The  latter  require  to  develope  flesh  in 
abundance  no  less  than  muscle.  To  the 
former  flesh  is  an  incumbrance.  !Mus- 
cujar  stamina  and  fuel  to  supply  the 
fire  of  the  brain  and  nerves  are  the 
things  necessarj'.  Consequently  the 
diet  of  thoroughbreds  should  be  con- 
centrated, and  highly  stimulating. 
Admiral  Rous  recommends  it  to  be 
varied  likewise.  He  saj's  "  powdered 
maize,  split  white  peas,  and  Thorley's 
food  may  be  introduced  with  great 
advantage." 

RACINa. 

The  race-course  is  an  institution 
■which,  however  despised,  has  gieat 
charms  for  Englishmen,  and  there  are 
no  signs  of  the  exciting  pastime  losing 
its  hold  on  the  national  character. 
That  it  engenders  a  large  amount  of 
gambling  cannot  be  denied,  but  things 
good  in  themselves,  by  abuse  are  often 
liable  to  yield  injurious  consequences. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why 
betting  should  be  considered  a  neces- 
sary part  and  parcel  of  horse-racing,  or 
that  an  exceedingly  ser^-iceable  pursuit 
and  enjoyable  pastime  should  be  con- 
demned because  sharpers  make  use  of 
it  to  impose  on  simpletons,  and  its  fix- 
tures excite  that  betting  mania  to  which 
our  countrj'men  are  so  much  addicted, 
and  which  is  sure  to  be  exemplified  on 
the  result  of  all  great  public  matches, 
whether  horses  have  to  do  with  them 
or  not.  Moralists,  in  reasoning  on  the 
matter,  should  reco'lect  the  great  need 
of  holidays  and  exciting  scenes  in  the 
country,  to  the  teeming  populations  of 
towns.  In  the  dull,  plodding,  laborious 
life  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
such  pastime  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
both  on  sanitary  and  physiological 
grounds.  If  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
this,  much  less  are  we  able  to  sacrifice 
the  training  of  noble  and  beautiful 
creatures,  which  not  only  gives  employ- 
ment to  a  great  many  people,  and  forms 
a  vehicle  for  the  distribution  of  wealth 
\0  tjie  industrious  classes,  but  tends  to 


Radish.  (Raphanus  sativns). 

improve  the  breed  of  horses  everywhere 
throughout  the  country. 

The  race-course,  in  propitious  weather, 
always  presents  an  extremely  gay 
appearance,  and  affords  a  fund  of  en- 
joyment of  an  extremely  varied  nature. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  richly-caparisoned  horses 
and  their  riders  as  they  take  their  posi- 
tions, and  a  thrill  of  excitement  pen-ades 
the  spectators  from  the  moment  they 
are  off.  Then  all  sorts  of  exclamations 
break  en  the  ear  in  relation  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  field  as  long  as  the  com- 
petitors are  in  sight.  This  yields  to  a 
general  buzz  of  conversation  as  they 
pass  onwards  to  that  part  of  the  course 
out  of  view,  continued  until  they  are 
expected  round  into  sight  again.  Then 
every  eye  is  turned  in  one  direction,  and 
every  neck  strained  to  catch  the  first 
glance  of  the  returning  fiivourites.  Not 
a  sound  is  heard  for  awhile,  all  things 
being  absorbed  in  breatliless  expect- 
ancy, until  the  horses,  coming  at  full 
speed,  emerge  in  the  distance,  and  the 
shouts  arise  from  two-thirds  of  the 
spectators  as  to  which  is  foremost  and 
who  are  those  close  behind.  As  they 
approach  nearer  the  excitement  becomes 
unbounded,  if  it  be  a  close  race,  until 
they  come  fairly  up,  when  there  is 
another  pause  of  breathless  excitement, 
interrupted  by  a  few  who  cannot  help 
giving  expression  aloud  to  their  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  then  the  winning-post  is 
passed  and  all  is  over,  only  some  are 
fairly  delirious  with  joy,  and  others  turn 
sick  and  faint,  while  the  majority  take  to 
eating  and  drinking  and  smoking. 

RADISH  (Raphanus  sativus). 

A  well-known  garden  vegetable, 
everj'w  here  prized  as  a  salad.  Radishes 
are  of  different  colours  and  forms  ;  some 
are  termed  long,  others  turnip  radishes. 
The  Early  Scarlet  Short-top  is  a  great 
favourite.  Quick  propagation  is  desir- 
able, as  radishes  get  sticky  and  strong 
if  allowed  to  want  for  water  or  stopped 
in  their  growth.  Spanish  radishes  do  • 
not  grow  woody,  like  the  common 
kind,  but  increase  in  size  to  the  bulk  of 
a  turnip,  and  may  be  cultivated  to  yield 
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a  wholesome  food  in  winter.  Strange 
to  say,  this  variety  is  little  luiown  in 
England. 

RAFTERING. 

Ploughing  up  every  alternate  furrow 
with  the  common  plough,  and  laying  it 
on  the  top  of  an  equal  portion  of  un- 
moved soil,  thereby  leaving  the  land  in 
a  ribbed  condition. 

RAGWORT  (Senecio  Jacobsea). 

Called  "  Dog-standard  "  in  Yorkshire, 
"Fleedod"  in  Cheshire,  "  Stinking  Wil- 
lie" in  Scotland.  A  weed  in  corn-fields. 


RAMPION 

cuius;. 


(Campanula      repun- 


A  native  blue-bell,  whose  root  is 
scraped  and  eaten  like  a  radi;-h  ; 
generally  deemed  troublesome  in  gar- 
dens, as,  once  grown,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
rid  of. 

RANBOOZE. 

A  di  ink  made  of  wine,  ale,  eggs,  and 
sugar  in  winter,  or  of  wine,  millv,  sugar, 
and  rosewater  in  summer. 

RANUNCULUS. 

A  genus  of  plants  that  comprehends 
buttercups  and  crowsfoot. 

RAPE. 

Known  as  Cole-seed  in  eastern  Eng- 
land, and  as  Colza  on  the  Continent. 
It  is  a  gross-feeding  and  rapid-growing 
plant,  adapted  for  rich  soils,  and  capable 
of  yielding  the  richest  of  summer  and 
autumnal  food  for  sheep.  It  is  very 
extensively  grown  in  the  Fens,  where 
the  produce  is  sometimes  immense, 
running  up  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  so 
closely  set  that  sheep  are  completely 
hidden  beneath  the  branching  leaves. 
A  first-rate  crop  will  carry  twenty  sheep 
per  acre  for  twenty  weeks.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  land  for  rape  is  similar 
to  that  for  turnips  ;  the  quantity  of 
seed  required,  about  2  quarts  per  acre. 

Rape  is  cultivated  for  seed  in  Bel- 
gium and  Flanders,  and  to  some  extent 
in  this  country.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  usual  to  sow  at    about  the  end  of 


I  Raspberry  (Rubus  idoeus). 

1  July  or  beginning  of  August,  and  the 
I  crop  is  ripe  the  following  July.  The 
}  soil  should  be  well  manured,  and  the 
yield  is  from  30  to  40  bushels  of  seed 
I  per  acre.  Considerable  care  is  required 
i  in  harvesting,  or  much  of  the  seed  will 
1  be  lost.  Tlic  crop  has  to  be  cut  with 
I  the  dew  upon  it,  and  should  be  moved 
1  about  as  little  as  possible.  The  seed  is 
j  purchased  by  the  crushers  to  produce 
1  colza  oil,  and  the  refuse  forms  the  sub- 
1  stance  known  as  rape-cake. 

i   RAPE-CAKE. 

This  substance,  although  closely  re- 
sembling linseed-cake  in  composition, 
is  far  less  valuable  for  feeding  jiurposes, 
on  account  of  the  disagreeable  taste 
and  smell  of  the  oil  not  abstracted, 
which  has,  moreover,  a  great  tendency 
to  turn  rancid.  Sheep  do  not  dislike 
rape-cake  so  much  as  cattle,  and  by 
boiling  and  mixing  with  other  sub- 
stances the  disagreeable  flavour  may  be 
partially  overcome  for  the  bovine  taste. 
The  price  of  rape-cake  usually  varies 
from  £(:>  to  _;,^8  per  ton. 

RAPE-DUST. 

This  is  an  almost  indispensable  fer- 
tilizer to  the  Flemish  farmer,  and  con- 
sists of  damaged  rape-cakes  unfit  for 
food,  reduced  to  powder. 

RASPBERRY  (Rubus  idoeus). 


This  well-known  garden  fruit  is  taken 
from  canes  which  shoot  up  one  year 
and  bear  the  next,     In  the  autumn, 
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therefore,  after  the  fruit  has  been  ga- 
thered, the  canes  that  bore  it  have  to 
be  cut  clown  close  to  the  stools.  The 
plants  are  best  planted  in  rows  at  about 
a  foot  apart,  with  the  rows  5  or  6  feet 
distant  from  each  other. 

RAT. 

A  small  animal  that  infests  com- 
stacks  and  old  buildings,  and  is  one  of 
the  greatest  pests  of  the  farm.  From 
its  habit  of  burrowing  underneath  walls, 
and  especially  into  the  foundations  of 
houses,  great  difficulties  are  often  expe- 
rienced in  keeping  rats  from  swarming 
in  great  numbers  wherever  there  are 
old  barns  and  farm-oflices ;  and  they 
are  very  annoying  in  old  cottages, 
particularly  if  covered  with  thatch.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  industry 
and  perseverance  of  rats,  although  so 
mischievous.  They  will  eat  through 
very  hard  substances  and  completely 
riddle  any  foundation  of  unshapen 
stones  set  in  mortar.  Forming  runs 
underneath  pavements,  they  intrude 
evcrj'whcre  and  devour  almost  any- 
tliing.  Nor  do  rats  keep  exclusively  to 
houses  and  stack-yards,  as  they  fre- 
quently burrow  in  banks  and  seek  food 
in  open  fields,  woods,  and  coppices. 
While  these  creatures  increase  as  rapidly 
as  rabbits,  from  having  fewer  enemies 
and  being  able  better  to  protect  them- 
selves, special  efforts  on  the  jiart  of 
man  to  keep  them  under  are  requisite 
to  prevent  their  number  becoming  an 
intolerable  nuisance.  Stacks  of  com 
are  speedily  converted  into  honeycombs 
wherever  rats  intrude  and  are  allowed 
to  remain  a  brief  period  undisturbed. 
The  common  brown  rat  is  an  importa- 
tion from  Norway.  The  ancient  British 
rat  was  black  in  colour  and  less  prolific 
than  the  stronger  race  that  has  super- 
seded and  almost  extinguished  it.  The 
water-rat  is  likewise  another  species, 
although  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  common  kind. 

KAT-CATCHING. 

This  is  ofttimes  rare  sport.  In  many 
countr}-  districts  the  farmers  and  their 
sons,  and  others  fond  of  the  sport,  con- 


gregate to  all  the  different  farms  in 
turn,  taking  with  them  all  the  ferrets 
they  can  procure,  and  cveiy  dog  the 
neighbourhood  ownis,  likely  to  be  of 
service.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  stop  up  all  the  holes  except  those 
which  can  be  watched ;  and  whence  it 
is  convenient  to  make  the  rats  bolt ; 
every  individual  of  the  company  must 
then  be  placed  in  proper  position  with 
a  dog  held  in  by  each,  to  lie  in  waiting 
wherever  the  rats  are  expected  to  make 
their  appearance.  If  there  are  not 
enough  dogs  some  have  to  depend  on 
their  slicks.  Should  there  be  thatched 
buildings  with  runs  in  the  roof  the  rats 
are  likely  enough  to  emerge  on  the  top 
and  seek  their  escape  along  the  outside 
of  the  thatch.  A  few  good  shots  in  the 
party  are  in  such  cases  advantageous 
to  watch  the  outsides  of  the  roofs  with 
guns.  The  uncontrollable  excitement 
of  some  people  when  rats  emerge 
affords  almost  as  good  pastime  as  the 
sport  itself.  They  strike  fierce  and 
rapid,  but  generally  aimless  blows,  as 
likely  to  stun  a  dog  as  kill  a  rat,  while 
the  noise  of  their  shouting  frightens  all 
parties  concerned.  They  generally 
stamp,  too,  pretty  freely  with  their  feet. 
We  once  witnessed  a  remarkable  inci- 
dent, when  a  nervous  rat-catcher,  in 
endeavouring  to  stamp  on  a  rat,  hap- 
pened in  his  huny,  to  bring  his  foot 
down  just  before  the  nose  of  the  animal, 
and,  seeing  an  opening  between  the 
trowser  and  the  boot,  "  ratty "  ran 
swiftly  up  the  man's  leg.  Fortunately, 
the  rat-catcher  intuitively  took  such  a 
firm,  nervous  grasp  of  the  throat  of  the 
animal,  together  with  the  portion  of 
apparel  that  covered  it,  as  the  creature 
was  passing  up  his  thigh  that  no  bite 
could  be  received.  The  tightest  of  grips 
was  kept  on  the  unwelcome  visitor  for 
several  minutes  amidst  the  laughter  of 
all  assembled,  and  it  was  afterwards 
shaken  down  quite  dead. 

Rat-catching,  like  any  other  sport, 
requires  coolness  of  head  and  steadi- 
ness of  nerve.  If  the  colony  be  a  nu- 
merous one  they  may  bolt  a  good 
I  number  together.  Sometimes  a  terrier 
will  act  admirably  under  such  circum- 
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stances,  seizing  a  rat  and  giving  it  a 
death-bite  instantly,  tossing  it  up  and 
seizing  another  ere  the  first  has  given 
Its  last  kick,  and  so  on,  killing  perhaps 
hve  or  six  in  succession.     Among  the 
varieties  of  the    sport  ferreting  corn- 
stacks   may  be   performed  with  fewer 
hands  than  when  the  buildings  of  an 
entire  farmyard    are    attacked.     Here 
again  guns  are  necessary,  as  the  rats 
are  likely  to  come  out  on  the  tops  of 
the  ncks,  and  can  be  thence  picked  off 
by  a  good  shot.     Not  always,  however, 
IS  It  easy  to  drive  rats  from  their  lurk- 
ing holes  cither  in  a  corn-stack  or.  un- 
derneath buildings.     When  driven  in  a 
corner   they  will  show  fight,   and  the 
ferret  is  occasionally  caught   between 
two  parties  and  severely  punished   or 
mayhap   killed.      The  ferret  ^vill  also 
frequently  meet  with   nests  of  young 
rats,  and,  having  satiated  hunger  and 
inclination  for  further  hunting  by  feast- 
ing thereon,  will  place  himself  cosily 
and  go  to  sleep.     In  all  such  cases  to 
have  fresh  ferrets  at  hand  is  an  advan- 
tage, that  they  may  be  sent  in  to  assist 
rescue,  or  wake  up  the  others.  ' 

REAPING. 

The  operation  of  cutting  down  corn 
\vhcn  ripe,    performed  either  with  the 
siclde,  or  hook,  or  the  scythe,  or  by 
the  more  modern  and  expeditious  use 
of  a  reaping  machine.     There  are  two 
modes  of  reaping  with  the  sickle,  the 
one  being  to  take  hold  of  a  handful  of 
standing  corn  with  the  left  hand,  and 
cut  11  off  with  the  hook   held  in  the 
right ;  the  other  to  "  hew  "  or  strike 
blows  against  the  breadth  of  crop,  and 
gather  the  sheaf  with  the   hook   and 
the  left  hand  as  the  work  proceeds.  The 
pnce  given  for  hand-reaping  is  usually 
from  8s.  to   los.  per  acre.     In  reaping 
with  the  common  scythe  a  bow  is  fitted 
to  the  handle  at  the  lower  part  to  turn 
the  com  in  the  direction  of  the  swathe 
as  it  IS  cut.     This  is  more  expeditious 
than  hand-reaping,  and  can  be  accom- 
plished at  about  3s.  per  acre  for  the 
cutting,  and  about  2s.  6d.  per  acre  for 
gathering    and    tying    th?    corn    into 
sheaves. 


REAPING  MACHINES. 

_    These  implements  are  manufactured 
in  great  variety,  and  brought  to  a  hi<di 
degree  of  perfection,  some  being  ad- 
justed to  deliver  the  sheaf  at  the  back 
others  at  the  side,  while  another  arrange- 
ment admits  of  swathe- delivery.  Large 
farmers  naturally  prefer  two-horse  reap- 
ers,    with     self-deli\ering    apparatus, 
manual  labour  being    saved    thereby. 
With  one-horse  reapers  a  labourer  must 
sit  on  the  implement  with  a  rake  to  ga- 
ther the  corn,  and  the  back-deliveiy  ones 
require   a  sufliciency  of  hands  behind 
to  tie  up  or  move  the  corn  out  of  the 
I  way  for   the  next  bout.     But  a   two- 
horse  reaper,  with  self-raker  and  side- 
delivery,  will  slash  away  all  day  unim- 
pcded  if  only  a  single  man,  the  driver 
accompanies  it,  and  the  tying-up  busi- 
ness may  be  accomplished  afterwards 
at  ^^'ill.      The  appendage  of  the  self- 
delivenng  rake  adds  materially  to  the 
draught  of  the  implement,   and  many 
small  occupiers    prefer   the    one-horse 
machines    in    consequence,    many     of 
which   are   simple   in  construction,   of 
light  draught,   and   a   few   have   been 
likewise  adapted  for  side-delivery.  One- 
horse  reapers  take  a    breadth    of  cut 
vaiying  from  4  to  5  feet  in  width,  and 
the   price  ranges    from   ^14   to  /18. 
Two-horse  reapers  effect  a  cutting  of 
from  5  feet  to  5  feet  9  inches,  at ''one 
operation,  and  cost  from  about  £22  to 
^35-  The  Beverley  three-horse  machine 
— which  is  forced  Ibrward  by  the  horses 
walking  behind  instead  of  drawing  in 
front— takes   a   sweep   of  8   feet   at  a 
single  cutting.    Its  cost  is/"42. 

RECHEAT. 

The  strain  sounded  by  the  huntsman 
from  his  hom  when  the  hounds  have 
lost  their  game. 

REDDLE. 

A  mineral  earth  of  a  fine  florid 
colour,  much  used  by  shepherds  ia 
marking  sheep. 

REDWEED. 

A  name  for  the  field  poppy  to  whicli 
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Redwing:. 


sandy  soils  are  much  addicted,  so  called 
on  account  of  its  bright  red  flowers. 


REDWING. 


Ripple. 


increases  every  succeeding  year.  The 
best  mode  of  cultivation  is  to  deeply 
trench  a  rich,  mellow  piece  of  land, 
to  well  manure  it,  and  set  plants  therein 


Is  a  native  of  Northern  Europe, 
found  principally  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, but  visits  this  country  about 
October,  and  remains  until  March  or 
April. 

REED. 

The  stalks  of  wheat  unciiishcd  by 
thrashinfj.  The  ears  are  sometimes  cut 
off,  in  which  case  the  stalks  have  not 
to  be  thrashed  at  all.  In  others  thrash- 
ing is  performed  carefully  with  the  flail, 
and  the  worst  of  the  straw  combed  out. 
Reed  is  used  to  thatch  houses  and 
ricks. 

RENNET  OR  RUNNET. 

A  substance  used  in  cheese-making 
to  curdle  milk.  The  rennet  most  used 
is  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  salted,  dried, 
and  smoked.  But  the  stomachs  of 
other  suckling  animals,  such  as  the 
lamb,  pig,  or  kid,  if  similarly  treated, 
are  calciilated  to  serve  the  same  object. 

RESTHARROW    (Ononis     arven- 

sis), 

Called  also  wild  liquorice,  land  whin, 
and  lady  whin,  abounds  on  cold,  wet, 
liungr}-,  arable  land, 

RHUBARB. 

The  stalks  of  this  useful  vegetable 
j-ield  most  delicious  tarts  and  puddings 
early  in  the  spring  before  gooseberries 
come  in,  consequently  its  cultivation 


obtained  from  the  nurser}-man.  Plant- 
ing should  be  done  in  autumn,  and  all 
wet,  or  clay  land,  particularly  that  with 
a  stiff,  impenetrable  subsoil  be  avoided. 
Rhubarb  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  cannot 
be  manured  too  much.  Its  roots,  too, 
in  a  suitable  subsoil,  nin  down  very 
deep.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  flavour  and  quality  of  the  diflerent 
sorts.  Among  the  earliest  and  best 
are  M3-att's  Linnreus,  Mitchell's  Royal 
Albert,  the  Elford,  Hybrid,  and  Vic- 
toria. 

RICK. 

A  stack  of  grain  or  hay. 
RICKETS. 

A  disease  in  pigs.  Thorley's  Con- 
diment is  said  to  cure  it. 

RIDDLE. 

A  coarse  sieve.  Once  generally 
used  in  barns,  but  not  wanted  much 
where  thrashing  machines  are  used. 

RIME. 

Iloar-frost. 

RINGBONE. 

A  hard,  callous  substance  growing 
in  the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern 
of  a  horse. 

RIPPLE. 

A  large  comb,  through  M-hich  flax  is 
dressed. 
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KOACH. 


-J^'^^ 


A  small,  fresli-water  fish ;  found  in 
deep,  still  rivers,  rarely  more  tlian  a 
pound  and  half  in  -weight.  In  season 
for  eating  from  September  to  March. 

ROADSTER. 

A  horse,  combining  strength  with 
activity,  stouter  than  a  hack,  but  lighter 
than  a  cart-horse. 

ROAN. 

The  colour  of  a  horse.  A  mixture 
of  bay  or  sorrel  with  gray. 

ROANTREE. 

A  name  for  the  mountain  ash. 

ROBIN. 

A  bird  that  sings  in  winter,  and  is 
less  afraid  of  man  than  many  other 
small  birds,  for  both  which  qualities  it 
is  treated  with  peculiar  favour. 

ROLLER. 

An  agricultural  implement,  used  to 
smooth  tlie  surface  of  land  and  crush 
clofk  It  originally  consisted  of  one 
solid  cylintl^ical  piece  of  wood,  stone, 
or  iron,  fitted  into  a  frame  ;  the  trunk 
of  an  oak  tree  being  frequently  taken 
for  the  purpose.  An  improvement  on 
the  common  roller  was  long  ago  cfl'ected 
by  dividing  the  cylinder  into  two 
parts,  each  mo\nng  freely  on  a  common 
axle ;  the  advantage  gained  being  that, 
in  turning,  the  one  cylinder  moves  for- 
ward and  the  other  backward,  thereby 
preventing  that  abrasion  of  the  soil 
which  occurs  \\\\X\  the  undivided  cylin- 
der, and  tends  to  destroy  growing  plants 
in  rolling  young  corn. 

ROMNEY  MARSH  SHEEP. 

A  liardy  breed  of  long-woolled,  na- 


Rookery. 


tive  to  the  Romney  marshes,  the  im- 
proved variety  of  which  is  now  termed 
the  Kent  breed. 

RONT. 

An  animal  stunted  in  growth. 

ROOD. 

The  fourth  part  of  an  acre  of  land. 

ROOK. 

A  bird  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  crow,  but  having  a  lighter  col- 
oured bill,  and  not  being  addicted  to 
eating  carrion.  The  rook  feeds  on  grain, 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  insects,  and  it 
has  been  long  a  disputed  point  whether 
he  does  most  harm  or  good  to  the 
farmer.  In  ridding  the  land  of  worms 
and  grubs,  the  service  rendered  is  in- 
valuable, and  rooks  may  often  be  seen 
following  the  ploughman,  at  eveiy  fresh 
furrow  he  turns,  to  pick  up  eveiything 
inscctile  that  may  be  laid  bare.  On 
the  other  hand,  both  at  seed-time  and 
at  hanest,  the  rook  is  a  great  depreda- 
tor, and  small  boys  have  to  be  employed 
to  keep  them  oil"  corn-fields. 

ROOKERY. 

Rooks  are  social  birds  that  live  in 
communities,  and  the  places  they  in- 
habit are  called  rookeries,  where  there 
are  always  a  sufficient  number  of  high 
trees  not  far  distant  from  one  another 
in  which  these  birds  build,  and  to  which 
they  return  year  after  year.  Occasion- 
ally, young  members  of  the  colony  will 
endeavour  to  construct  their  nests  out- 
side the  limits  habitually  established, 
on  which  the  other  members  of  the 
republic  destroy  their  handiwork  as 
soon  as  formed,  and  enforce  conformity 
to  ancient  custom  and  the  will  of  the 
majority.  Some  of  the  largest  rookeries 
in  the  kingdom  have  existed  where 
they  now  appear  upwards  of  a  century. 
Country  life,  in  proximity  to  a  rookery, 
has  always  grateful  associations.  The 
homely  cawing  of  the  birds  at  early 
morn  and  eventide  and  their  flutterings 
about  the  trees  are  truly  poetical,  and 
impart  a  welcome  filling  up  to  the  at- 
tractions of  any  neighbourhood, 
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ROOK  SHOOTING. 

This  is  a  rural  pastime  that  offers 
itself  to  the  lover  of  the  gun,  in  the 
month  of  May,  when  other  game  is 
scarce  to  shoot  at.  The  young  birds, 
on  leaving  their  nests,  are  unable  at 
first  to  fly  far.  From  leaping  from 
bough  to  bough  on  the  same  tree,  they 
learn,  after  awhile,  to  use  their  wings 
slightly,  and  take  short  flights  in  obe- 
dience to  the  calls  of  their  parents.  Just 
at  this  period,  ere  any  of  them  are 
strong  on  the'vring  for  distant  journeys, 
the  rookery  is  invaded  by  a  shooting 
party,  and  large  numbers  are  killed 
without  difficulty,  as  many  can  barely 
fly,  and  may  be  picked  off  from  the 
branches,  while  older  ones  hover  about 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  afford  easy 
marks  to  be  shot  flying.  The  breech- 
loader renders  it  possible  to  make  quick 
slaughter  under  such  circumstances, 
and  a  small  party  may  make  great 
havoc  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  if 
the  rookery  be  at  all  extensive. 

ROSE. 

One  of  the  best  esteemed  of  British 
flowers,  of  which  the  cultivated  varieties 
are  wellnigh  innumerable. 

ROSEMALLOW. 

A  plant  larger  than  the  common 
mallow. 

ROSEMARY. 

An  aromatic  shrub  that  flowers  early, 
and  has  an  old-established  connection 
\rith  the  last  rites  due  to  humanity. 

ROSS. 

In  Herefordshire,  a  morass. 

ROSSEL. 

A  name  sometimes  applied  to  light 
and  loose  land. 

ROT. 

A  disease  to  which  sheep  are  liable, 
called  "  Cothe "  in  some  districts,  is 
caused  by  parasites  called  "flukes,'  which 
propagate  in  the  biliary  ducts  and  th  en  the 
liver,  gradually  causing  decay  of  the  in- 
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temal  organization,  and,  subsequently, 
death.  It  is  never  experienced  where 
animals  are  fed  on  healthy  food,  but  is 
caused  by  their  cropping  the  succulent, 
quick  herbage  of  marshy  and  wet  lands. 
Rabbits  are  sometimes  affected  in  wet 
winters,  and  in  low  situations  die  off  in 
large  numbers.  The  devastations  of 
this  disease  have  been  much  less  gene- 
rally experienced  since  the  spread  of 
turnip  culture  than  in  the  past,  when 
not  at  all  uncommon  was  the  loss  of 
entire  flocks  over  wide  areas.  Having 
turnips  to  fall  back  upon,  the  occupiers 
of  lands  given  to  cothe  do  not  feed 
them  in  wet  weather  until  after  frost 
has  altered  the  nature  of  the  herbage. 

ROTATIONS. 

The  order  in  which  crops  commonly 
follow  each  other  is  termed  rotation  of 
cropping.  This  varies  considerably  in 
almost  every  county.  Sandy  soils  de- 
mand a  different  system  from  clays,  and 
peat  soils  require  an  order  of  cropping 
different  from  either.  The  condition  of 
the  land  and  nature  of  the  farming 
likewise  have  a  marked  effect  on  the 
kind  of  produce  it  is  profitable  mostly 
to  raise.  The  rule  not  to  grow  two 
white  straw  crops  in  succession  is  very 
generally  followed  on  all  sheep  and  com 
farms  of  a  light  and  loamy  nature,  and 
is  also  well  respected  in  heavy  soil  man- 
agement. This  principle  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  four-course,  or  Nor- 
folk, system  ;  the  legitimate  succession 
of  which  is — i.  "Wheat;  2.  Turnips; 
3.  Barley ;  4.  Grass.  Thousands,  how- 
ever, professing  to  farm  on  the  Norfolk 
system,  do  not  mind  putting  wheat  in 
every  second  year  if  the  turnips  are  fed 
off  sufiiciently  early,  particularly  if  the 
land  be  more  adapted  for  wheat  than 
barley.  In  other  cases,  it  may  be  held 
fitting  to  put  in  oats  instead  of  wheat 
after  grass,  where  the  land  is  too  light 
or  the  climate  indifferent  for  wheat  cul- 
ture. The  four-course  mode  of  crop- 
ping has  been  deemed  synonymal  with 
good  fanning  ;  hence  it  has  become 
fashionable  for  many  more  to  claim  it 
as  their  own  than  strictly  pursue  the 
line  of  produce-taking  unfolded  thereby. 
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If  closely  questioned,  such  mil  be  ready 
to  admit  that  what  they  mean  by  the 
Norfolk  system  is  that  not  more  than 
one-half  their  arable  land  be  cropped  to 
white  corn  in  a  single  year,  and  that 
the  other  half  be  divided  into  two  toler- 
ably even  portions,  one  devoted  to  roots 
and  turnips,  the  other  to  grass,  clovers, 
and  green  produce. 

But  if  the  inquiry  be  pursued,  end- 
less variety  will  be  found,  not  only  as 
regards  changing  wheat  for  barley,  oats 
for  wheat,  and  such  like,  but  in  the 
treatment  of  the  land  the  second  season 
of  the  course  set  down  to  turnips  in  the 
order  of  procedure,  and  turnips  are 
undoubtedly  cultivated,  but  only  after 
peas,  flax,  winter  beans,  or  vetches,  on 
a  large  portion  of  the  area.  Turnips 
do  not  require  to  be  sown  very  early  in 
the  summer,  and  are  only  a  few  weeks 
later,  by  some  of  the  crops  just  named 
being  raised  as  a  preceding  yield  of 
produce  the  same  year.  Some  pursue 
this  mode  of  management  much  more 
than  others,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
urge  against  these  tactics  provided  they 
farm  liberally,  and  the  tares,  and  beans, 
and  peas,  and  linseed  which  they  steal 
.  from  the  turnip  year  arc  appropriated 
in  raising  the  fertility  of  the  farm  by 
being  used  as  food  for  stock.  But  the 
fact  only  shows  what  never-ending 
varieties  of  procedure  a  professed  ad- 
herence to  the  Norfolk  system  may 
cover.  One  hundred  occupiers,  all  re- 
specting its  leading  principles,  may  have 
ninety-nine  and  one  different  modes  of 
detail  in  canying  it  out. 

It  is  found  extremely  difficult,  more- 
over, to  preserve  perfect  uniformity  the 
fourth  year  of  the  course.  Much  of 
the  land  in  the  country  is  clover- 
sick  if  sown  down  every  fourth  year, 
and  in  many  districts  the  occupier 
scarcely  dares  to  sow  red  clover  at  all 
unless  in  admixtuic  ■with  rye-grass, 
white  clover,  hops,  and  other  grass 
seeds.  This  is  another  excellent  fea- 
ture of  the  Norfolk  system,  the  resting 
of  the  land  in  grass  or  clover  every 
fourth  year,  for  it  rests  the  teams  and 
pocket  expenditure  likewise.  Farm 
economy  is    largely  induced,  as    this 


notations. 


crop,  by  being  sown  with  the  preced- 
ing corn  crop,  offers  an  exemption  of 
the  costs  of  cultivation  over  the  ex- 
tensive breadth  on  which  it  is  raised. 
But  too  frequently  the  farmer  feels 
compelled  to  plough  up  his  young 
grasses,  if  not  in  the  autumn,  in  the 
succeeding  spring,  and  sow  vetches 
when  they  have  failed.  Consequently 
perfect  uniformity  of  procedure  is  out 
of  the  question.  All  that  can  be  done 
is  to  fix  the  general  order  of  cropping 
on  the  leading  principles  of  the  Norfolk 
system,  viz.,  to  grow  white  straw  crops 
in  alternate  years,  to  devote  one-fourth 
of  the  arable  land  to  roots,  turnips,  and 
crops  intended  to  be  returned  to  the 
i  land  as  food  for  stock ;  and  the  other 
I  fourth,  so  far  as  the  object  can  be 
i  secured,  to  clover  and  the  artificial 
I  grasses,  which  not  only  are  likewise 
returned  to  the  land  as  food  for  stock, 
but  are  calculated  to  afford  an  im- 
portant saving  of  the  expenses  of 
cultivation. 

But,  in  these  railroad  times,  the  farm- 
ing is  sometimes  too  high  for  even  the 
leading  principles  of  the  Norfolk  sys- 
tem to  be  pursued,  although  light  and 
loamy  may  be  the  soil.  Where,  during 
successive  years,  abundant  and  Aveighty 
root  and  green  crops  are  fed  off  with 
corn,  meal,  and  cakes,  and  the  stockage 
of  sheep  and  cattle  is  not  only  hea\'y, 
but  rendered  extensively  enriching  by 
the  large  numbers  of  the  live  stock 
fattened,  tlie  land  naturally  gets  too 
fat  and  hot  for  barley  to  be  profitably 
grown  close  after  root  crops  forced  to 
great  perfection  and  fed  off  with  boun- 
tfful  auxiliary  feeding  stuffs.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  best  of  rota- 
tions must  pcld  to  the  superior  condi- 
tions of  the  general  husbandry,  and 
when  good  malting  barley  can  only  be 
obtained  by  growing  that  species  of 
produce  after  wheat,  the  occupier  need 
have  no  scraples  about  infracting  the 
ordinary  rules  of  good  farming  by 
raising  two  straw  crops  in  succession. 

In  the  Fen  country  the  soil  is  too 
rich  and  deep  in  black  organic  mould 
for  the  Norfolk  system  to  be  at  all 
applicable.      The    rotation     most     in 
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f;ivour  there  is  : — i.  Turnips,  or  Cole- 
seed; 2.  Oats;  3.  ^\^leat;  4.  Seeds;  5. 
"Wheat ;  6.  Beans ;  7.  "WTieat.  On  the 
heavy  alluvial  portions  of  the  fens  the 
course  taken  is  varied  as  follows  : — i. 
Coleseed ;  2.  Oats,  or  Wheat ;  3. 
Clover,  or  Beans  ;  4.  ^\^leat. 

Clay  soils  are  ill-adapted  for  turnip 
'cultivation.  In  former  times  they  were 
of  more  value  than  light  lands,  being 
the  principal  source  of  wheat  supply, 
and  likewise  of  beans,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  artiiicial  measures,  turnip- 
growing  and  sheep  feeding,  have 
altered  the  state  of  things  vastly  during 
the  past  half-centuT}-.  The  common 
rotations  var}*  somewhat  as  follows  : — 
In  Berkshire  and  many  other  good 
clay-land  districts:  i.  Fallow;  2. 
"Wheat ;  3.  Beans  ;  4.  Wheat ;  5.  Bar- 
ley ;  6.  Half  Clover,  half  Peas.  In 
Essex:  I.  Fallow;  2.  Wheat;  3. 
Beans ;  4.  WTieat ;  5.  Swedes  and 
Mangels ;  6.  Barley ;  7.  Clover ;  8. 
Wheat.  •  In  Yorkshire,  East  Riding : 

1.  Fallow;  2.  Wheat;  3.  Clover; 
4.  Wheat ;  5.  Oats ;  6.  Beans. 

On  hea\-y  loams  where  good  cultiva- 
tion prevails  a  six-course  rotation  is 
often  adopted,  the  four-course  length- 
ened so  as  to  admit  a  crop  of  beans 
and  another  of  wheat,  thus: — i. "WTieat; 

2.  Swedes,  Mangels,  Vetches,  &'c. ;  3. 
Barley;  4.  Clover  and  Seeds;  5.  Wheat; 
6.  Beans.  The  five-course  rotation,  or 
the  four-course  lengthened  by  the  land 
being  allowed  to  remain  down  to  grass 
a  second  year,  is  common  enougla  in 
Scotland,  and  also  on  the  western  side 
of  England,  where  the  climate  is  more 
favourable  to  grass  than  corn  produc- 
tion. The  only  objection  to  it  is  that 
the  land  is  liable  to  get  foul  by  remain- 
ing two  years  down  to  grass,  otherwise 
great  economy,  in  sparing  the  expenses 
of  cultivation,  underlies  the  practice. 

In  Scotland  and  the  extreme  north 
of  England  climatic  conditions  very 
generally  demand  that  oats  take  the 
place  of  wheat.  Beans,  and  potatoes, 
too,  have  often  prominent  positions 
assigned  them,  and  the  farther  we  get 
northward  the  longer  is  the  land  al- 
lovsed  to  remain  down  to  grass.     In   j 
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East  Lothian,  and  on  the  better  class 
of  soils,  the  prevailing  rotation  is  the 
six-course,  such  as  has  been  already 
particularized  as  adopted  on  good  heavy 
English  loams,  with  the  exception  of 
oats,  being  always  taken  after  grass 
instead  of  wheat. 

ROTHEBBEASTS. 

A  name  sometimes  applied  to  black 
cattle. 

ROTLAND. 

A  Devonshire   term  for  land  under 
fallow. 


ROUEN  DUCKS. 


A  very  useful  variety  of  French  ex- 
traction often  kept  in  this  country,  dark 
in  colour,  and  not  quite  so  large  as  the 
Aylesbury.  They  are  very  like  the 
common  farmyard-bred  ducks,  and  are 
hardy  and  tolerably  good  layers, 

ROUP. 

The  Scottish  phrase  for  a  sale  by 
auction. 

ROVES. 

In  Essex,  ridges  of  two  furrows  are 
called  thus,  and  "  Ro\-ing,"  in  the  same 
county,  is  applied  to  certain  fallow 
operations  in  breaking  and  levelling 
land. 

RO"WEN. 

A  name  for  after-grass,  principally  in 
use  on  the  eastern  side  of  England.  It 
is  applied  specially  to  sainfoin. 

RUBIA  TINCTORUM. 

The  botanical  name  for  madder. 
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plant  is  a  gross  feeder  on  nitrogen,  and 
vhen  bountifully  manured,  will  yield  a 
cutting  in  ^March  and  a  second  in  May, 
and  go  on  producing  more  crops   all 
through   the   season   until  November. 
As  many  as  four  or  five  a  year  have 
frequently   been   taken,   and  we   have 
even  heard   of  six.     But   fresh   liquid 
manure  must  be  poured  on  abundantly 
after  every   yield  of  produce.     If  this 
be  done,   according  to  Mr.  Dickinson, 
of  Lymington,  it  will  grow  an  inch  a 
day.      Italian    rye-grass     is    pre-emi- 
nently adapted  to  overflows  of  sewage. 
Mr.  ]Mechi,  in  reporting  on  Mr.  Mar- 
riage's farm  that  receives  the  Croydon 
sewage,   represented   several    fields   of 
Italian   grass,   in    the  middle  of  May, 
covered  with   from    12    to    14  tons  of 
produce  of  a  dark-green  colour,  hi<,h 
as  a  walking-stick,  as  thick  as  it  could 
stand,  and  succulent  from  end  to  end 
of  every  stalk,  although  this  was  the 
second  growth,  a  previous  cutting  hav- 
ing been   taken  that  year.     There  are 
-several    well-authenticated    statements 
■of  land   under   similar   circumstances, 
either  irrigated   with    sewage   or  ma- 
nured   lavishly  by   the    liquid-manure 
cart,  yielding  from    50  to   60  tons   of 
green  forage  in  the  course  of  a  single 
season. 

BYELAND    SHEEP. 

This  is  the  finest  woollcd  sheep  native 
to  the  British  Isles,  and  the  breed  was 
originally  held  in  great  repute  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  demand  for  its 
fleece,  on  which  manufacturers  de- 
pended for  the  best  broadcloth. 
Merino  wool  is,  however,  now  im- 
ported in  such  immense  quantities 
from  Australia  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
demand  has  been  quite  superseded  for 
the  Ryeland  fleece.  And  the  flock- 
masters  of  Herefordshire  and  the  ad- 
joining counties,  where  these  sheep 
were  formerly  kept  in  large  numbers, 
now  find  it  more  profitable  to  breed 
and  fatten  larger  animals. 

SAFFKON. 

A  plant  of  the  crocus  family,  culti- 
vated largely   on   the    Continent,  and 


Sainfoin  (Onobrychis  sativa). 

also  at  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex,  from 
which  circumstance  the  place  takes  its 
name. 

SAGE. 

A  garden  herb  converted  to  an  ex- 
cellent condiment  when  dried  and 
powdered.  Generally  used  as  stuffing 
for  ducks,  geese,  and  pork. 

SAINFOIN  (Onobrycliis  sativa). 

Called  also  French  Grass,  is  pre- 
eminently adapted  for  chalk  downs, 
particularly  where  the  soil  is  open  and 
flinty,  and  for  calcareous  lands  generally 
having  free,  open  subsoils.  The  plant 
never  thrives  well  on  clays  or  where 
the  subsoil  is  stifl"  and  impenetrable 
for  its  roots  ;  but,  in  fitting  situations, 
its  cultivation  may  be  considered  more 
profitable  than  any  other  than  can 
possibly  be  raised  on  farms  of  a  hun- 
grj-,  calcareous  nature.  Previously  to 
the  introduction  of  turnip  husbandry 
sainfoin  formed  the  principal  mainstay 
on  which  the  flockmastcr  had  to 
depend  over  large  districts  of  country 
on  the  limestone  soils  of  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  and  the  flinty  chalk  downs  of 
the  South-western  counties.  Its  in- 
troduction to  this  countiy  is  said  to 
date  back  to  165 1,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  plant  has  extended  not  only  in 
the  districts  named,  but  also  in  Norlblk 
and  .Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire  and  Herts. 

Sainfoin  is  a  perennial,  and,  when 
sown  into  clean  land,  may  remain  from 
four  to  seven  or  eight  years.  The 
advantage,  on  poor  downs  and  inferior 
soils  destitute  of  water-meadows,  of 
having  a  peniiancnt  green  crop  in  the 
land  to  fall  back  upon  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. This  is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  sainfoin  produces  a  great  deal 
of  jnoduce  without  entailing  much 
expense  on  the  cultivator.  Its  roots 
spread  far  into  the  open  subsoil  in 
search  of  mineral  food,  and  the  leaves 
gather  organic  pabulum  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  fact  that,  on  poor 
land,  sainfoin  is  considered  to  yield  a 
bulkier  amount  of  produce  the  second 
year  than  the  first,  shows  to  what 
extent  it  is  a  self-feeder. 
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Salmon. 


Ahuut  five  bushels  of  rough  seed  per 
acre  is  the  quantity  usually  deemed 
necessary  in  seedin<j  down.  The  old 
•way  of  putting  in  the  crop  was  to  sow 
the  seed  villi  barley  or  oats ;  but  a 
much  better,  now  fast  su]5crscding  the 
common,  mode  is  to  drill  the  seed 
qcrois  the  rows  of  j-oung  corn  in  the 
spring.  By  drilling  sainfoin,  it  may 
be  kejit  clean  by  hoeing,  and  the  evil 
obviated  which  too  fiequently  spoils 
the  latter  crops  when  the  plant  re- 
mains in  the  land  several  years,  viz., 
their  being  choked  ^ith  couch-grass, 
darnel,  or  common  rye-grass. 

The  produce  may  be  appropriated  to 
all  the  varied  uses  to  which  red  clover 
is  adapted,  viz.,  to  soiling  cattle,  for 
feeding  off  on  the  land  with  sheep,  to  be 
mown  as  a  hay  crop,  or  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  seed.  On  the  chalkand  limestone 
hills  the  produce  is  verj'  extensively 
made  into  hay,  and  large  ricks  in  like 
situations  cannot  often  be  gathered 
from  any  other  source.  But  it  is  like- 
wise highly  esteemed  for  sheep-feed 
on  account  of  being  sound,  hearty,  and 
healthful.  If  sheep  or  lambs  scour  or 
do  badly  on  too-succulent  green  crojis, 
the  first  remedy  is  to  give  an  alterative 
of  diet  on  a  piece  of  Sainfoin  Rouen. 

SALMON. 

The  most  valuable  fish  obtainable 
in  British  streams ;  migi-atory  in  habits, 
and  will  return  evciy  season  to  its 
native  stream  to  deposit  spawn,  living 
sometimes  in  salt  and  sometimes  in  fresh 
water.  The  salmon  is  not  found  in  wann 
hititudes,  nor  has  it  been  ever  caught 
so  far  south  as  the  ^Jcdilerranean. 

SALMON  TROUT. 

A  trout  having  some  resemblance  to 
a  salmon. 

SALSIFY. 

Called  also  Goat's  Beard.  A  garden 
vegetable  sown  in  March  and  April. 
The  plants  require  to  be  thinned  out 
about  4  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and 
develope  roots  which  are  taken  up 
in  November  and  kept  in  sand  like 
caiTots,  to  be  co'oked  for  the  table  as 


Salt  for  Cattle. 


required.  Those  left  in  the  ground 
send  up  stout  green  shoots  the  follow- 
ing spring,  which  are  boiled  and  eaten 
like  asparagus. 

SALT. 

Common  salt,  besides  being  an 
agreeable  and  healthful  condiment  on 
every  table,  has  various  domestic  and 
agricultural  uses,  which  seem  to  render 
it  an  indispensable  necessary  to  every 
rural  establishment.  The  dairywoman 
cannot  do  without  salt.  Much  fresh 
butter  is  seasoned  therewith,  and  the 
winter  store  is  always  preserved  by 
being  salted.  Curds  likewise  have  to 
be  salted  in  the  course  of  cheese-mak- 
ing. The  part  salt  plays  in  the  pantry 
and  larder  is  equally  important.  Hams 
and  bacon  are  cured  principally  through 
its  agency.  Bullocks'  tongues,  rumps 
of  beef,  and  many  other  boiling  joints 
have  likewise  to  be  salted.  In  olden 
times  entire  carcases  of  mutton  were 
presen-ed  in  the  same  way,  for,  before 
root  crops  were  extensively  grown,  the 
winter  supplies  of  meat  were  very 
dependent  on  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
flittened  in  summer  and  saUed  for 
winter  use. 

SALT  FOR   CATTLE. 

Many  practical  men  are  of  opinion 
that  live  stock  generally  require  salt  as 
a  condiment  just  as  human  beings  do. 
The  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are 
all  fond  of  it.  Deer,  in  American 
forests,  w'ill  travel  miles  to  get  to  a 
saline  spring,  and  American  sportsmen 
lay  in  wait  for  them  near  the  "  salt 
licks''  as  these  springsare  termed.  The 
custom  of  placing  lumps  of  roclc  salt  in 
the  mangers  of  horses,  and  the  feeding- 
troughs  of  cattle  and  sheep  has  been 
greatly  recommended,  and,  while  it  can 
possibly  do  no  harm,  is  no  doubt  calcu- 
lated to  shar})cn  the  ajipctite  and  pro- 
mote digestion.  In  giving  cooked  food 
to  stock,  a  sprinkling  of  common  salt 
intermixed  is  likewise  advisable  on 
various  considerations.  In  fact  the  use 
of  condiments  in  seasoning  food  for 
stock  is  not  appreciated  as  yet  as  much 
as  it  ought  to  be. 

s  9 
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SALT    MANTJBE. 

Common  salt  is  largely  used  in  many 
inland  districts  as  a  manure,  and  is  said 
to  stiffen  the  straw  of  barley  and  wheat 
veiy  much  where  applied.  ;Many  farmers 
likewise  consider  the  application  a  pre- 
ventive to  rust,  mildew,  and  other 
fungous  diseases  of  the  cereal  crops. 
The  manurial  effects  of  salt  on  root 
crops,  particularly  the  mangel,  are 
incontrovertible.  Professor  Way  states 
that  turnips  contain  about  2  lb.  of  salt 
in  every  ton  of  bulbs,  and  mangels  6j 
lb.,  consequently  the  rationale  of 
manuring  with  salt  for  roots  can  easily 
be  established.  The  best  mode  of 
applying  salt  for  the  mangel  crop  is 
to  sow  it  broadcast  over  the  land,  at 
the  rate  of  from  3  to  5  cwt.  per  acre,  a 
little  before  the  seed  is  planted  or 
drilled  in. 

SALTPETRE. 

Or  Nitrate  of  Potash,  is  a  neutral  salt, 
formed  by  nitric  acid  in  combination 
with  potash.  It  is  found  in  large 
crystals  and  brought  to  this  country 
chiefly  from  the  East  Indies,  where  it 
occurs  in  some  soils  in  large  quantities. 

SAMPHIRE. 

A  plant  used  as  a  salad  and  for  pick- 
ling ;  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens 
and  found  wild  on  chalk  cliffs. 

SANDSTONE. 

.Stone  that  easily  crumbles  to  sand. 

SARCOPHAGA  CARNARIA. 

A  flesh-fly  that  deposits  eggs  on  meat, 
carcass,  and  earth-worms.  Abundant 
on  heaths  and  in  gardens. 

SAUSAGE. 

Pork,  veal,  or  beef  minced  small  and 
stuffed  into  skins. 

SAVOY, 

A  member  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  in 
good  favour  with  mest  gardeners.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  April  and  May. 
Planting  out  must  be  j)erformed  in 
June  for  fme  specimens.     By  planting 


Scarlet   Runner. 


out  in  July  and  August,  small  heads  are 
produced  for  winter  and  spring  use. 

SAVORY. 

"Winter  savoiy  is  a  low-growing  shrub 
slightly  aromatic.  Summer  savory  is 
an  annual  plant,  useful,  like  mint,  sage, 
&c.,  to  flavour  dishes. 

SCAB. 

A  troublesome  disease  in  sheep 
caused  by  small  external  parasites  on 
the  skin  called  acari.  One  of  the  best 
of  remedies  is  to  dress  the  skin  with 
tobacco  water,  which  kills  the  insect. 

SCARIFIER. 

The  name  of  an  implement  used  in 
surface-working  land,  the  more  gener- 
ally accepted  name  for  which  is  a 
Cultivator. 

SCARLET    RUNNER    (Phaseolus 
coccineus). 


A  variety  of  beans  in  gi'eat  favour 
with  cottagers,  from  not  only  being 
very  productive,  but  for  the  decoration 
given  to  porches,  palings,  and  out- 
houses, and  the  useful  screen  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  plants  and  the 
height  to  which  they  run  affords  to  pig- 
sties and  unsightly  buildings.  There 
are  two  varieties,  the  White  Runner 
and  (he  Painted  Lady.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  the  latter  part  of 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May; 
sticks  at  least  5  or  6  feet  high  should 
be  provided  when  they  are  sown  in  the 
open.  But  against  sheds  and  walls  it 
may  be  more  convenient   to  form   a 
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Sciara  Fucata. 


Sea  Bream. 


network,  up  which  they  may  run,  with 
twine  or  small  cord. 

SCIARA  FUCATA. 

A  genus  of  flics  called  ^lolobrus,  that 
live  on  decaying  vegetables. 

SaOPUIiA  FORFICALIS. 

T^lie  garden  Pchl)le  Moth.  It  feeds 
on  cabbages  and  horse-radish. 

SCOTTISH  AGBICUIiTTJHE. 

The  agricultural  progress  that  has 
characterized  so  pre-eminently  tlie 
nineteenth  century  had  somewhat 
earlier  developed  in  Scotland  than  in 
England.  The  importance  of  under- 
ground draining  became  understood 
in  the  Northern  kingdom  fii-st,  and, 
owing  to  the  superior  educational  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  north  of  the  Tv.ced 
until  within  a  recent  period,  the  rural 
mind  was  more  prepared  to  accept 
innovations  on  old  practices,  and  to 
receive  scientific  teachings  and  the 
reasonings  of  enlightened  theorists. 
The  grand  circumstance,  however, 
which  has  in  past  times  contributed 
more  than  anything  to  place  Scottish 
agriculture  in  advance,  is  the  system  of 
tenure,  upholding  as  it  does,  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  long  leases,  reciprocal 
relation:  between  landlord  and  tenants, 
and  com  rents. 

The  development  of  good  farming 
has,  however,  during  the  past  thirty 
j-ears  made  such  astounding  advance- 
ment in  the  Southern  kingdom,  that  it 
may  be  now  pronounced  pretty  much 
on  a  par,  in  regard  to  general  excel- 
lence, with  that  of  the  Northern. 
.Scotch  farm  labourers  are  perhaps 
still  the  best  in  the  world ;  and,  as 
a  Scotch  bailiflf  is  at  the  present  day 
tolerably  sure  to  be  preferred  to  an 
English  one,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that,  so  far  as  the  actual 
management  of  the  labour  department 
of  the  farm  is  concerned,  Scotland's 
sons  may  claim  an  advantage.  But  even 
the  far-famed  East  Lothian  farming 
may  now-a-days  find  its  match  in  many 
districts  southward,  while,  as  regards 
high-bred  and  pure-blood  stock,  Scotch- 


men are  obliged  to  come  to  England 
for  it. 

The  peculiarities  in  Scottish  agri- 
culture, as  apparent  at  the  present 
day,  are  many  of  them  founded  on 
Climatic  influences.  The  greater  hu- 
midity of  the  Nortlicrn  kingdom 
causes  root  and  artificial  green  crops, 
jjarticularly  turnips,  to  be  cultivated 
with  much  less  difliculty  than  in  the 
Southern.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Scotland  suffers  a  disadvantage  from 
the  same  cause  in  the  production  of 
wlieat,  the  culture  of  which  cereal 
cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  north 
of  the  Tweed,  except  on  the  warmest 
and  best  soils.  The  climate  is,  how- 
ever, first-rate  for  oats,  which  is  made 
to  take  the  place  of  wheat  in  the 
rotations  wherever  the  land  is  elevated 
or  cold. 

Economy  of  labour  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  Scotch  management;  but,  in 
one  respect,  at  least,  this  sparing  of 
expenditure  can  scarcely  be  vindicated, 
viz.,  that  of  preferring  to  sow  seed- 
grain  broadcast  and  dress  it  into  the 
land  with  a  hairow,  rather  than  deposit  it 
with  a  corn-drill.  Drilling  is  sometimes 
practised  in  .Scotland,  as  in  the  best- 
farmed  districts  of  England.  That  it 
is  by  far  the  most  expensive  and 
laborious  mode  there  c.in  be  no  ques- 
tion; but  the  question  that  arises  is, 
which  is  attended  with  the  most  pro- 
fitable results  ? 

SCYTHE. 

The  implement  used  in  mowing  by 
hand. 


SEA  BREAM. 


A  species  of  fish  abundant  in  Com- 
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SALT    MANTTRE. 

Common  salt  is  largely  used  in  many 
inland  districts  as  a  manure,  and  is  said 
to  stiffen  the  straw  of  barley  and  wheat 
ver)'  much  where  applied.  Many  farmers 
likewise  consider  the  apjilication  a  pre- 
ventive to  rust,  mildew,  and  other 
fungous  diseases  of  the  cereal  crops. 
The  manurial  effects  of  salt  on  root 
crops,  particularly  the  mangel,  are 
incontrovertible.  Professor  Way  states 
that  turnips  contain  about  2  lb.  of  salt 
in  every  ton  of  bulbs,  and  mangels  6j 
lb.,  consequently  the  rationale  of 
manuring  with  salt  for  roots  can  easily 
be  established.  The  best  mode  of 
applying  salt  for  the  mangel  crop  is 
to  sow  it  broadcast  over  the  land,  at 
the  rate  of  from  3  to  5  cwt.  per  acre,  a 
little  before  the  seed  is  planted  or 
drilled  in. 

SALTPETRE, 

Or  Xitr.Ue  of  Potash,  is  a  neutral  salt, 
fomied  by  nitric  acid  in  combination 
with  potash.  It  is  found  in  large 
crystals  and  brought  to  this  country 
chiefly  from  the  East  Indies,  where  it 
occurs  in  some  soils  in  large  quantities. 

SAMPHIRE. 

A  plant  used  as  a  salad  and  for  pick- 
ling ;  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens 
and  found  wild  on  chalk  cliffs. 

SANDSTONE. 
Stone  that  easily  cnmibles  to  sand. 

SARCOPHAGA  CARNARIA. 

A  flesh-fly  that  deposits  eggs  on  meat, 
carcass,  and  earth-worms.  Abundant 
on  heaths  and  in  gardens. 

SAUSAGE. 

I'ork,  vcril,  or  beef  minced  small  and 
stuffed  into  skins. 

SAVOY. 

A  mcmlcr  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  in 
good  favour  with  mest  gardeners.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  April  and  I^Iay. 
Planting  out  mast  be  ])erformed  in 
June  for  fine  specimens.     By  planting 


Scarlet   Runner. 


out  in  July  and  August,  small  heads  are 
produced  for  winter  and  spring  use. 

SAVORY. 

AVintcr  savoiy  is  a  low-growing  shrub 
slightly  aromatic.  Summer  savory  is 
an  annual  plant,  useful,  like  mint,  sage, 
&c.,  to  flavour  dishes. 

SCAB. 

A  troublesome  disease  in  sheep 
caused  by  small  external  parasites  on 
the  skin  called  acari.  One  of  the  best 
of  remedies  is  to  dress  the  skin  with 
tobacco  water,  which  kills  the  insect. 

SCARIFIER. 

The  name  of  an  implement  used  in 
surface-working  land,  the  more  gener- 
ally accepted  name  for  which  is  a 
Cultivator. 

SCARLET    RUNNER    (Phaseolus 
coccineus). 


A  variety  of  beans  in  great  favour 
with  cottagers,  from  not  only  being 
very  productive,  but  for  the  decoration 
given  to  porches,  palings,  and  out- 
houses, and  the  useful  screen  the 
rapid  giowth  of  the  plants  and  the 
height  to  which  they  run  affords  to  pig- 
sties and  unsightly  buildings.  There  i 
are  two  varieties,  the  "White  Runner 
and  the  Painted  Lady.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  the  latter  part  of 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May ; 
sticks  at  least  5  or  6  feet  high  should 
be  provided  when  they  are  sown  in  the 
open.  Hut  against  sheds  and  walls  it 
may   be   more   convenient   to   form   a 
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Sciara  Fucata. 


Sea  Sream. 


network,  up  which  they  may  run,  with 
twine  or  small  cord. 

SCIARA  FUCATA. 

A  <;enus  of  flics  called  ]\Iolobnis,  that 
live  on  decaying  vegetables. 

SCOPXJIiA  FORFICALIS. 

The  garden  Tebble  i\Ioth.  It  feeds 
on  cabbages  and  horse-radish. 

SCOTTISH  AGEICTJLTUIIE. 

The  agricultural  progress  that  has 
characterized  so  pre-eminently  the 
nineteenth  century  had  somewhat 
earlier  developed  in  Scotland  than  in 
England.  The  importance  of  under- 
ground draining  became  understood 
in  the  Northern  kingdom  fust,  and, 
owing  to  the  superior  educational  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  north  of  the  Tv/eed 
until  within  a  recent  period,  the  rural 
mind  was  more  prepared  to  accept 
innovations  on  old  practices,  and  to 
receive  scientific  teachings  and  the 
reasonings  of  enlightened  theorists. 
The  grand  circumstance,  however, 
which  has  in  past  times  contributed 
more  than  anything  to  place  Scottish 
agriculture  in  advance,  is  the  system  of 
tenure,  upholdingasit  docs,  in  a  general 
point  ot  view,  long  leases,  reciprocal 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenants, 
and  com  rents. 

The  development  of  good  farming 
has,  however,  during  the  past  thirty 
j-ears  made  such  astounding  advance- 
ment in  the  Southern  kingdom,  that  it 
may  be  now  pronounced  pretty  much 
on  a  par,  in  regard  to  general  excel- 
lence, with  that  of  the  Northern. 
Scotch  farm  labourers  are  perhaps 
still  the  best  in  the  world ;  and,  as 
a  Scotch  bailiff  is  at  the  present  day 
tolerably  sure  to  be  preferred  to  an 
English  one,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that,  so  far  as  the  actual 
management  of  the  labour  department 
of  the  farm  is  concerned,  Scotland's 
sons  may  claim  an  advantage.  But  even 
the  far-famed  East  Lothian  farming 
may  now-a-days  find  its  match  in  many 
<Iistricts  southward,  while,  as  regards 
high-bred  and  pure-blood  stock,  Scotch- 


men are  obliged  to  come  to  England 
for  it. 

The  peculiarities  in  Scottish  a^^ri- 
culture,  as  apparent  at  the  present 
day,  are  many  of  them  founiled  on 
climatic  influences.  The  greater  hu- 
midity of  the  Northern  kingdom 
causes  root  and  artificial  green  crops, 
particularly  turni]5s,  to  be  cultivated 
with  much  less  dilficulty  than  in  the 
Southern.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Scotland  sufiers  a  disadvantage  from 
the  same  cause  in  the  production  of 
wheat,  the  culture  of  which  cereal 
cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  north 
of  the  Tweed,  except  on  the  warmest 
and  best  soils.  The  climate  is,  how- 
ever, first-rate  for  oats,  which  is  made 
to  take  the  place  of  wheat  in  the 
rotations  wherever  the  land  is  elevated 
or  cold. 

Economy  of  labour  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  Scotch  management;  but,  in 
one  res]iect,  at  least,  this  sparing  of 
expenditure  can  scarcely  be  vindicated, 
viz.,  that  of  prefening  to  sow  seed- 
grain  broadcast  and  dress  it  into  the 
land  with  aharrow,  rather  than  deposit  it 
with  a  corn-drill.  Drilling  is  sometimes 
practised  in  Scotland,  as  in  the  best- 
farmed  districts  of  England.  That  it 
is  by  far  the  most  expensive  and 
laborious  mode  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion; but  the  question  that  arises  is, 
which  is  attended  with  the  most  pro- 
fitable results  ? 

SCYTHE. 

The  implement  used  in  mowing  by 
hand. 


SEA  BREAM. 


A  species  of  fish  abundant  in  Cora- 
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wall,  and  also  taken  near  Hastings,  but 
not  held  in  much  esteem. 


SEAKALE. 


Sewage. 


A  garden  vegetable,  allied  to  the 
cabbage  tribe,  but  belonging  to  a  dis- 
tinct genus. 

SEAWEED. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  marine  bays 
and  inlets  washed  by  the  tidal  waves, 
much  seaweed  is  collected  on  the  shore 
and  carted  to  the  land  to  be  ploughed 
in  as  a  green  manure.  "Whenever  the 
cartage  is  not  too  great,  the  cost  of 
collecting  such  species  of  fuci  is  well 
repaid,  for  experience  has  proved  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  gieen 
manures.  As  it  contains  about  75  per 
cent,  of  water  when  first  thrown  up  by 
the  sea,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is 
lost  readily  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the 
policy  suggests  itself  of  diying  the  sub- 
stance somewhat  ere  taking  it  away 
whenever  practicable,  by  which  means 
the  cost  of  cartage  would  be  greatly 
reduced. 

SEDGE. 

A  species  of  narrow  flag  to  which 
wet,  marshy  land  is  addicted. 

SEEDLIP. 

An  oblong  vessel  filled  with  seed- 
com  suspended  from  the  operator's 
neck  and  carried  before  him  ;  the  left 
hand  holding  it  upright  while  the  right 
takes  handfuls  of  seed  therefrom  to 
scatter  broadcast  on  the  land. 


SELLANDER, 

A   diy   scab   on   a   horse's  hoof  or 
pastern. 

SEWAGE. 

The  discharge  of  sewers,  consisting 
of  the  liquid  refuse  of  towns  containing 
in  solution  much  manurial  solid  mat- 
ter. There  have  been  innumerable 
schemes  for  utilizing  sewage  and  ren- 
dering it  more  available  to  the  agricul- 
turist, the  great  obstacle  always  being 
the  immense  bulk  of  water  in  which 
sewage  is  commonly  contained.  The 
various  schemes  fur  precipitating  the 
valuable  pro]-)ortions  of  sewage  by  the 
admixture  of  chemical  ingredients  have 
never  yet  attained  a  sufficient  measure 
of  success  to  be  deemed  practical. 
There  have  been  other  plans  for  con- 
veying sewage  in  bulk  by  channel- 
pipes  into  agricultural  districts,  and 
supplying  it  there  to  farmers  willing  to 
purchase  by  measure  or  weight.  But 
although  a  company  was  formed  in  the 
metropolis  some  years  since  to  carry 
out  the  undertaking  in  dealing  with 
the  London  sewage,  the  lioard  of 
"Works  deemed  the  scheme  impracti- 
cable. Where  meadows  adjoin  towns 
and  are  situated  below  their  natural 
level,  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
allowing  the  sewage  to  overflow  them, 
thereby  always  j^roducing  a  richness 
and  luxuriance  of  growth,  yielding 
largely  enhanced  crojis  c»f  grass  and 
hay.  In  the  immediate  neiglibour- 
hoods  of  many  of  our  large  towns,  very 
important  results  hav?  attended  the 
application  of  sewage  in  this  way  ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  justifiable  reason 
why  utilization  of  this  kind  should  not 
be  ver}'  largely  extended.  To  all  land 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns 
sewage  might  be  profitably  a]iplied,  to 
yield  at  least  100  per  cent,  profit  on  the 
costs  of  application,  by  being  pumped 
up  to  a  higher  level  whenever  the  town 
happens  to  be  too  lowly  situated  for 
profitable  appliance  by  the  natural  out- 
flow. One  half,  at  least,  of  the  water- 
courses and  rivers  in  the  kingdom  are 
now  poisoned  by  connection  with  the 
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sewage  of  towns.  This  is  alike  dis- 
graceful lo  our  civilization  and  de- 
plorably suicidal  as  a  matter  of  rural 
economy.  All  kinds  of  crops  are 
grateful  for  sewage,  and  the  land  will 
digest  immense  volumes  of  it  ;  and  en- 
gineering difficulties,  in  thousands  of 
instances,  have  only  to  be  grappled  with 
in  order  to  be  subdued. 

SHALLOT, 


A  near  relative  of  the  potato  onion 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  to 
Europe  by  the  Crusaders.  Propa- 
gated generally  by  bulbs.  Shallots 
are  mostly  used  as  condiments,  on  ac- 
count of  their  small  size,  but  make  a 
delicious  dish  stewed  whole  in  gravy. 

SHAMROCK. 

The  national  classical  plant  of  Ire- 
land, considered  by  some  to  be  a 
species  of  trefoil,  by  others  a  variety 
of  wood  sorrel  {Oxalls  acdosdla). 

SHEARLING. 

A  sheep  that  has  been  but  once 
shorn. 

SHEEP. 

The  historv'  of  the  sheep  is  lost  in 
obscurity,  and  apparently  coeval  with 
that  of  the  human  race.  Wild  sheep 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  have  been  classed  by  naturalists 
under  the  follo^^^ng  species  :  —  Ofis 
argali,  the  wild  sheep  on  the  Hima- 
layas and  the  elevated  plains  of  Asia  ; 
Oiis  motitana,  or  the  Rocky  Mountain 


Sheep. 


sheep ;  Ovis  tra^^i-hi/'/iu.';,  the  bearded 
Argali  of  Barbarj^  and  Africa ;  and 
Ovis  mitsmon,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Caucasus  and  Islands  of  Greece.  Natu- 
ralists are  by  no  means  agreed  whether 
the  domestic  sheep  sprung  originally 
from  one  of  these  stocks,  or  wlielher 
it  ought  to  be  considered  a  distinct 
species  altogether.  At  all  events,  it 
has  received  a  separate  name,  viz., 
Ovis  arics. 

The  different  varieties  of  the  domes- 
tic sheep,  even  in  Great  Britain,  are  very 
numerous.  The  Slictland  and  Orkney 
sheep  are  the  gi-catcst  curiosities,  hav- 
ing queer-loolcing  coats,  and  somewhat 
resembling  goats  in  appearance.  The 
two  native  breeds  of  Scotland  are  the 
hardy  black-faced  mountain  sheep,  and 
the  more  valuable  Cheviots.  In  Eng- 
land there  are  numerous  breeds  that 
are  either  fast  dying  out  or  only  to  be 
found  in  an  improved  progeny  under 
different  denominations;  such  are  the 
Hardwicks  of  Cumberland  ;  the  Ryeland 
breed  of  Herefordshire  :  the  jSIoorland 
sheep  of  the  North  Riding  ;  the  Tcs- 
waters  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire  ;  the 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Heath  sheep  ; 
the  Wiltshire  Horns;  the  Berlcshiro 
Notts  ;  the  Kentmores  of  Cumberlan<l  ; 
and  the  i\rendip  and  Portland  breeds 
of  .Somerset  anil  Dorset.  The  Romncy 
!Marsh  breed  has  been  much  improved, 
and  is  now  best  known  as  the  Kent. 
The  South  Horn  Notts  maintain  in 
some  parts  of  Devon  their  originality, 
but  the  old  Bampton  breed  of  that 
county,  like  the  Kentmore  of  Cum- 
berland, has  had  so  much  infusion  of 
Leicester  blood  as  to  be  almost  merged 
in  the  Leicester  family.  Of  Forest 
breeds,  the  Welsh  sheep  roam  over  a 
large  territory,  and  the  Exmoors  are 
still  propagated  in  great  numbers.  The 
Dartmoors  are  less  numerous. 

The  varieties  most  in  favour  with 
English  breeders  are — of  long  wools, 
the  Leicester,  the  Lincoln,  the  Cots- 
wold,  the  Devon,  and  the  Kent ;  of 
medium  wools — the  Oxford  down,  and 
the  Somerset  and  Dorset  Horn  ;  of 
short  wools,  the  Southdown,  Shrop- 
shire and  Hampshire   Do\\-n.     In  Ire- 
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land  there  are  two  primary  breeds,  the 
short  wooUed  or  \Viclilo\v,  and  tlie 
Irish  longwoolled,  now  much  imjoroved 
by  the  admixture  of  Leicester  blood. 


SHEEP  DOG 


The  management  of  large  flocks  of 
sheep  is  often  rendered  much  less  irk- 
some through  the  services  of  that  re- 
markably intelligent  creature,  the  trained 


sliecp  dog.  Often  only  a  rough-looking 
animal,  and  living  on  the  roughest  fare, 
he  is  obedient,  docile,  and  contented, 
and  will  frequently  save  a  man's  labour. 

SHEEP  MANAGEMENT. 

This,  even  when  conducted  on  best 
principles,  has  always  to  be  greatly 
modified  to  existing  circumstances 
arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  land, 
its  situation  and  requirements,  the 
climate  of  the  countrj-,  and  the  de- 
scrijjtion  of  the  breed.  On  mountain 
farms,  having  large  tracks  of  moorland, 
heath,  and  uncultivated  wastes  attached 
to  them,  the  Forest  breeds  are  usually 
kept ;  too  wild  in  their  nature  to  take 
kindly  to  the  folding  system;  but  cul- 
tivation is  gradually  making  its  way 
up  the  mountain  sides  alike  in  Scot- 
land, the  north  of  England,  Wales, 
and  the  Exmoor  countrj',  and  as  it 
progresses  the  native  breeds  are  crossed 
and  made  more  amenable  to  farming 
purposes ;  the  Black-foces  with  the 
Cheviots,  and  the  Welsh  and  Exmoors 
witli  Leicester  and  Southdowns. 

On  moderately  hilly  districts,  such 
as  the  chalk  range  of  the  south-west, 
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tlic  Wolds  of  Yorkshire,  the  Cotswolds, 
.Sec,  breeding  flocks  of  the  kinds  of 
sheep  best  adapted  for  the  respective 
districts  are  kept.  The  wether  lambs 
and  dr:ift  ewes  are  sold  off  at  autumn 
fairs  to  dealers  and  farmers,  to  be 
taken  to  richer  grazing  farms  and  mea- 
dows to  be  fattened,  or,  by  superior 
enterprise  and  a  greater  dependence 
on  corn  feeding  and  artificial  feeding 
stuffs  they  arc  made  fit  for  the  shambles 
by  the  breeders  themselves.  On  such 
farms  almost  universally  an  important 
advancement  has  been  made  in  recent 
times  in  this  direction,  owing  to  more 
attention  to  gieen  cropping  and  root 
productions,  and  the  benefits  experi- 
enced in  arable  culture  by  feeding  off 
both  roots  and  green  produce  with 
auxiliaiy  feeding  stuffs.  Even  when 
the  lambs  and  draft  ewes  are  still  sold 
off  as  stores,  they  are  frequently  turned 
out  half  or  three  parts  fat,  and  in  far 
more  valuable  condition  than  fonnerly, 
owing  to  this  improved  mode  of  feed- 
ing. 

In  the  management  of  breeding 
flocks  in  cultivated  districts,  the  rams 
are  usually  placed  with  the  ewes  about 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  are 
•allowed  to  remain  with  them  two  or 
three  months,  causing  the  main  crops 
of  lambs  to  fall  in  Januarj',  February', 
and  March.  An  exception  exists  in 
reference  to  the  Somerset  and  Dorset 
Horns,  a  breed  noted  for  early  fecundity. 
These  sheep  will  breed  at  all  times,  and 
for  the  production  of  winter  fat  lamb 
the  ewes  are  allowed  connection  \\ith 
rams  in  the  midst  of  summer.  As 
ewes  get  forward  in  pregnancy,  they 
should  not  be  fed  too  much  on  turnips. 
A  run  on  grass,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  hay  or  some  other  dry  fodder,  is  llic 
treatment  most  suitable.  As  parturi- 
tion draws  near,  they  should  be  drafted 
into  the  lambing  yard  to  be  in  shelter 
and  under  continual  inspection,  which 
should  be  well  littered,  and  kay 
ought  to  form  the  principal  diet. 
As  the  ewes  yean,  they  and  their  pro- 
geny should  be  placed  in  some  grass 
field,  with  fresh  herbage  specially  re- 
served for  the  purpose.     On  sandy  and 
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diy  soils,  generally,  it  is  most  con- 
venient to  jilace  the  couples  into  the 
turnip-breach  two  or  three  days  after 
the  lambs  fill),  where  henceforth  they 
remain  until  the  turnip  crop  is  con- 
sumed, the  lambs  running  outside  the 
breach  and  returning  thereto  at  will  by 
means  of  lamb-creeps,  thereby  being 
able  to  pluck  succulent  green  food  from 
the  turnip-tops;  the  ewes  feeding  on 
the  roots,  together  with  whatever  hay 
or  trough-food  may  be  provided  within 
the  breach  itself.  Not  unfrequently, 
the  hurdles  are  moved  forward  before 
the  ewes  have  cleared-  up  the  turnip- 
shells,  and  tlie  dry  flock  comes  bchinil 
in  a  second  breach  to  pick  up  the 
"  arts."  To  what  extent  it  is  profitable 
to  feed  ewes  and  lambs  on  com  and 
cake,  when  the  latter  are  not  being 
fattened,  every  farmer  ought  to  be  able 
to  determine  for  himself.  Those  most 
enterprising  in  this  way  say  they 
obtain  a  double  profit  ;  first,  in  the 
rearage  of  more  valuable  stock  ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  heightened  manurial 
effect  of  the  droppings. 

Water  meadows  form  an  invaluable 
resource  to  the  sheep-farmer  in  early 
spring,  after  turnips  are  consumed  ;  and 
when  these  are  wanting  mangels 
should  be  grown  in  quantity  and  stored 
for  sheep-food  in  April.  Early  crops 
of  lyc  may  also  be  cultivated  for  the 
pu'pose.  The  couples  should  be  fed, 
so  tliat  the  lambs  may  run  forward  and 
obtain  grass,  or  some  other  succulent 
and  agreeable  food,  at  all  times  up  to 
the  weaning  period,  which  usually 
takes  place  the  latter  end  of  April, 
or  during  May.  AVeaning  may  be 
effected  in  two  ways,  viz.,  by  com- 
plete sepaiation,  in  taking  either  lambs 
or  ewes  away  to  another  part  of  the 
farm,  or  by  separating  them  by  a 
double  row  of  hurdles  placed  between 
two  breaches  of  the  crop  being  con- 
sumed, the  lambs  having  the  forward. 
The  experienced  prefer  the  latter  on 
large  arable  sheep-farms,  and  assert 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  daj-s  the 
sheep  and  lambs  get  reconciled  to  the 
change. 

A  variety  of  green  crops  afford  useful 
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summer  food  for  sheep  on  arable  land  ; 
successive  crops  of  vetches  are  of  the 
Lest,  and  four,  sown  in  September, 
October,  February,  and  March,  will 
last  from  the  early  part  of  Alay  to  the 
end  of  July.  Rape  and  vetches  sown 
in  April  afford  excellent  July  and 
August  feed,  particularly  for  lambs. 
Rape  and  turnips  mixed  should  be  the 
successional  crop  for  September  feed, 
after  which  early-sown  turnips  come 
ready  for  folding  off.  The  clover  crop 
is  always  a  reserve  to  fall  back  upon 
when  other  keep  is  short ;  and  amongst 
other  crops  sowai  for  sheep-feed  are 
winter  barley  and  winter  oats,  to  come 
after  rye  in  the  spring  ;  Trifolhan  iii- 
carnatitm  for  May  ;  a  mixture  of  Hop 
trefoil  and  Wliite  Dutch  for  lamb-feed 
after  weaning  ;  cabbages,  for  different 
periods,  but  most  useful  when  giown  for 
feeding  in  July  and  August.  Kohl-rabi 
is  sometimes  grown  for  winter  food. 

The  practice  of  giving  sheep  in 
winter  as  many  turnips  as  they  will  eat 
is  going  out  of  fashion  everywhere,  as 
it  is  found  they  are  more  healthy  and 
thrive  better  on  a  diet  partly  of  roots 
and  partly  diy  food.  Straw  has  in 
recent  years  been  utilized  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  for  the  purpose,  by  being  cut 
into  chaff  and  placed  into  troughs, 
mixed  up  with  more  expensive  feeding- 
stuffs.  It  has  become  possible  to  keep 
sheep  more  generally  on  clay  soils,  by 
allowing  them  to  run  on  sound  grass 
fields,  or  keeping  them  in  yards,  and 
adopting  this  system  of  dry  feeding  as 
the  basis  of  treatment. 

SHEEP-SHEARING. 

This  is  regarded  in  some  districts  as 
a  pastime  rather  than  a  toil,  chiefly 
performed  by  the  farmers  themselves 
and  their  sons,  on  the  American  prin- 
cij^le  of  yiekling  mutual  help.  All  the 
different  farmers  hold  one  after  the 
other  a  sheep-shearing  festival,  to  which 
the  neighbours  congregate ;  and  in 
return  for  the  work  performed  are  well 
feasted,  the  farmer's  wives  vieing  ^\^th 
one  another  who  shall  lay  down  the 
best  spread  on  such  occasions.  In  the 
evening,  when  the  work  is  done,  the  old 
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men  sit  in  the  barn  or  under  the  apple- 
trees  and  smoke,  and  the  young  ones 
have  perhaps  a  dance  or  do  a  bit  of 
courtship  with  the  girls.  Such  festivals, 
however,  were  far  more  general  in  days 
gone  by  than  at  present  times,  being 
now  very  much  confined  to  districts 
where  the  flocks  are  small  but  some- 
what numerous.  On  large  sheep-farms 
the  common  labourers  do  the  work,  or 
shearing  companies  go  round  and  con- 
tract for  the  performance  at  a  certain 
price  per  score  or  hundred  sheep.  Fat 
sheep  are  shorn  in  April  and  !May  ; 
stores  during  I\Iay  and  June. 

SHEEP-WASHING. 

It  is  usual  to  wash  sheep  about  a 
week  or  ten  days  before  they  are  shorn, 
that  their  fleeces  may  turn  off  clean  of 
sand-grit,  and  that  the  "yolk"  may 
rise  and  make  them  heavier,  which 
is  grease  that  comes  more  readily 
out  of  the  skins  of  the  animals 
into  the  wool  in  hot  weather  after 
the  washing  process.  A  convenient 
spot  on  the  bank  of  a  running  stream 
is  usually  selected  for  the  operation, 
and  a  small  part  of  the  stream  is 
temporarily  fenced,  so  the  sheep,  four  or 
live  at  a  time,  are  made  to  swim  about 
in  the  enclosure,  after  being  thrown  irt 
and  scrubbed  by  means  of  wooden  in- 
struments with  long  handles,  wielded 
by  two  or  three  operators  standing  on 
the  margin  of  the  river,  or  on  planks 
fixed  to  piles  in  the  body  of  the  stream. 
From  five  to  seven  minutes  suffice  for 
the  operation,  and  the  sheep  are  libe- 
rated by  a  hatch  being  lifted  at  one 
cornerof  the  "  wash"  where  the  bank  has 
been  purposely  cut,  and  a  paved  path- 
way made,  up  which  the  drenched 
animals  walk  with  difficulty,  their 
fleeces  streaming  with  water  as  they  go. 

SHELL-SAND. 

Deposits  are  met  with  in  many  parts 
of  the  coast  on  the  west,  south-west,, 
and  east  of  England.  In  Devonshire- 
and  Cornwall  it  is  carried  miles  into- 
the  interior  to  be  applied  as  manure. 

i   It  contains  from   40  to   80   per  cent. 

I   of    carbonate   of   lime,    with   variable 
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Shepherd. 


small  quantities  of  animal  matter  and 
phosplioric  acid. 

SHEPHEED. 

A  labourer  whose  business  it  is  to 
look  after  sheep. 

SHEPHERD'S  HOUSE. 

A  very  useful  article  on  large  fiirms, 
where  the  fold  is  frequently  at  a  great 
distance  from  any  residence.  In  the 
lambing  season  it  is  peculiarly  service- 
able, and  when  not  required  for  its 
original  purpose  will  serve  excellently 
as  a  granarj-.  A  house  of  galvanized 
iron  10  feet  by  5  feet,  costs ^30.  Some 
are  fitted  with  a  fireplace  and  chimney. 

SHEPHEP.D'S  NEEDLE  (Scandix 
pecten  veneris.) 

A  weed  very  common  to  arable 
crops.     It  is  also  called  Venus's  Comb. 

SHEPHEBD'S   PURSE    (Capsella 
bursa  pastoris.) 

A  weed  found  in  all  situations  and 
extremely  common. 

SHETLAND  SHEEP. 

A  singular  variety,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  Iialjits,  as  the}'  feed  largely  on 
sea-weed  in  the  winter  months,  and  run 
to  the  shore  to  obtain  it  on  the  first  ebb 
of  ihe  tide,  and  will  not  even  refuse  to 


Shorthorns. 


the  former  serving  to  throw  off  wet 
while  the  latter  protects  from  cold.  In 
summer  the  under-coat  gets  detached 
from  the  sliin  and  is  gradually  wasted, 
unless  pulled  off  by  human  hands, 
M'hich  is  what  is  actually  done ;  for, 
instead  of  shearing  these  animals,  Uie 
wool  is  plucked  from  their  bodies. 

SHODDY. 

The  sweepings  of  cloth  factories, 
used  often  for  manure.  It  contains 
about  5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  fron:* 
26  to  30  per  cent,  of  oil. 

SHORTHORNS. 

One  of  the  breeds  of  cattle  held  in 
highest  repute,  and  more  sought  after 
perhaps  than  any  other.  The  short- 
horns derive  their  descent  from  the 
Teeswater  family,  and  the  brothers 
Charles  and  Robert  Colling  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  now  aristocratic  pedi- 
grees. Their  bull  "Ilubbcck"  calved 
in  1777,  and,  bought  out  of  a  bye-lane 
for  ^8,  is  the  parent  of  the  noble  race 
that  has  been  propagated  so  extensively 
throughout  Great  Britain,  and  now 
adorns  the  vales,  hills,  pastures,  and 
homesteads  with  their  handsome  looks 
and  majestic  ajipearance.  In  18 10 
short-horns  were  only  in  request  in 
Durham,  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Nor- 


eat  animal  food  and  fish  when  dnven  to 
short  commons.  Their  fleeces,  too,  are 
unhke  those  of  other  sheep,  being  com- 
posed of  an  outer  coat  of  long  hair  or 
"  scudder,"  growing  through  a  coating 
of  short,  thick  fur  or  wool  called  "  fors," 


thumberland,  and  Westmoreland.  Since 
then  they  have  been  sought  after 
throughout  the  land,  and  are  in  as. 
great  favour  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  in  England.  Short- 
horns vary  in  colour  from  white  to  rosy 
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and  ruby-red,  while  many  of  the  best 
are  roan  and  strawberiy  colour.  The 
head  is  well  set  on  to  a  lengthy,  broad, 
muscular  neck.  The  chest  is  wide, 
deep,  and  projcclin<:;,  wilh  shoulders 
fine,  obli(|ue,  antl  well  formed  into  the 
chine.  'J  he  barrel  should  be  round, 
deep,  and  well  ribbed-up  tov/nrds  the 
loins  and  hijis,  which  sliould  be  wide 
and  level,  wilh  the  bade  straight  from 
the  withers  to  the  setting  of  the  tail. 
The  symmetry  of  frame  ajiproachcs  very 
near  perfection,  and  the  skin  possesses 
a  fine  mellow  touch.  So  high  in  repute 
is  this  breed  for  beef  production  that  a 
vciy  large  proportion  of  fat  oxen  and 
heifers,  now  brought  to  market,  contain 
shorthorn  blood  in  their  veins.  Expe- 
rienced Smithfield  salesmen  have  c  d- 
culated  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
animals  sent  to  London  are  shorthorns 
or  shorthorn  crosses. 

SHOBTS. 

A  term  used  for  the  coarse  siftings  of 
meal. 

SHOVEL. 

A  common  useful  implement,  consist- 
ing of  a  broad  blade  with  raised  edges, 
fixed  to  a  handle. 

SHRAP. 

A  place  baited  with  chaff  to  catch 
birds. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

This  modern  breed  of  increa'>ing  cele- 
brity is  said  to  have  been  ]iropagated 
originally  from  the  Rycland,  herclofore 
kejjt  largely  on  the  confines  of  .Salop. 
An  tarly  infusion  of  Southdown  blooil 
probably  ensured  some  of  the  good 
jioints  the  breed  now  displays  of  a  na- 
ture leading  to  a  rapid  extensif)n  of  the 
species  far  and  near.  The  .Shropshire 
is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  well-bred 
sheep,  and  is  reputed  to  thrive  well  on  i 
a  wet  soil  and  with  a  bleak  climate. 
.Superior  to  tiie  Hampshire  Down  in 
this  respect,    there  arc   instances  of  a 

f)referencc  being  given  to  the  former 
joth  in  Hants  and  Cornwall.  .Shrop- 
shire ewes  are  also  said  to  vield  better 


Silver-fir  (Picea). 


crops  of  lambs  than  Ilamjishiic  and 
many  other  so-called  "  renl-])aying  " 
sheep.  The  wetlicis  feed  well  and  come 
to  good  weights  ;  and  for  cveiy  iniiposc 
the  .Shropshire  ranks  hi^h  as  a  useful 
farming  sheep. 

SIEVE. 

An  instrument  used  in  sifting  or 
separating  corn  from  chaff  and  fine 
substances  from  coarse  of  various  other 
desciii)tioiis. 

SILEX,  OR  SILICA. 

One  of  the  primitive  earths  from 
which  comes  sand.  When  pure  it  is 
perfectly  white,  and  found  in  the  form 
of  mountain  crystal  and  quartz. 

SILKWORM. 

Tiie  worm  that  jiroduccs  silk  and 
feeds  on  the  foliage  of  tiie  mulberry- 
tree.  Great  efforts  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  promote  the  pro- 
duction of  silk  cocoons  here,  but  the 
worms  perish  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country. 

SILLABUB. 

A  liipior  made  (jf  millc  and  wine  or 
cider  and  sugar. 

SILPHA  OPACA. 

The  Beet  Carrion  beetle. 

SILVANUS    SURINAMENSIS. 

A  minule  beetle  that  inhabits  gran- 
aries and  Iceds  on  grain.  Also  iound 
under  the  bark  of  trees. 

SILVER-FIR  (Picea). 

One  of  the  most  ornamental  trees  of 
the  order  Coni/cra;,  and  comprehending 
several  species,  all  of  whom  yield  a 
straight  bole  r)f  regular  taper,  large  in 
])r()j)ortion  to  the  lateral  branches,  wliich 
range  hori/.onlally  in  regular  whorls, 
eacii  of  which  J)rl■'^e^ls  a  flat  or  frond- 
like surface  of  foliage.  The  best  spe- 
cimens range  from  lOO  to  150  feet  high 
in  England;  and  instances  are  recorded 
of  trees  producing  200  feet  of  timber  at 
the  age  of  70  years.  It  resembles  the 
spruce   in   ajipcarance,  and   has    been 
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Silver-filsh. 


hitherto  considered  more  as  an  orna- 
mental tree  than  one  for  timber.  Sawn 
into  boards,  however,  the  latter  is  ex- 
cellent for  flooring,  as  the  boards  do 
not  warp. 

SILVER-FISH. 

A  fish  of  the  size  of  a  small  carp,  of 
a  white  colour,  striped  with  silver  lines. 

SILVERWEED   (Potentilla    anss- 
rina). 

A  weed  which  makes  its  appearance 
on  poor  land. 

SIMULIUM. 

A  genus  of  midges,  which  harass  both 
cattle  and  human  beings  by  entering 
the  nostrils  and  ears,  and  settling  on 
the  eyebrows. 

SINAPIS. 

A  genus  of  annual  cruciferous  plants 
with  brilliant  yellow  flowers,  of  Mhich 
the  three  common  species  are  white 
mustard  {Sinapis  alba),  common,  or 
black  mustard  {Sinapis  jiigra),  and 
charlock  {Sinapis  arvensis'). 

SITONA  CEINITA. 

The  spotted  pea-weevil,  which  at- 
tacks peas  as  soon  as  they  appear  above 
the  ground,  and  often  proves  destructive 
to  growing  crops  in  March  and  April. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  dust  the  plants 
in  early  mommg  while  they  are  covered 
with  dew.  The  soiled  lea%-es  are  dis- 
tasteful to  the  depredators. 

SKEP. 

A  basket,  narrow  at  bottom,  and 
wide  at  the  top,  used  to  carry  corn  and 
straw  chaff". 

SKYE-TEimiEIl. 

Generally  regarded  rather  as  a  toy- 
dog,  on  account  of  his  being  clever  at 
learning  tricks,  and  being  affectionate, 
and  inclined  to  be  a  pet.  When  pure- 
bred the  legs  are  short  and  the  body 
long  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
limbs  ;  the  neck  powerfully  made  but 
long,  and  the  head  also  elongated ;  so 
that  the  entire  length  of  the  animal  is 


Skylark. 


three  times  as  great  as  its  height.  The 
hair  is  long  and  straight,  falling  heavily 
over  the  body  and  limbs,  and  almost 
eclipsing  the  eyes  and  nose  from  ob- 
servation. 


SKYLARK. 

The  poet  has  sung  lovingly  and  reve- 
rently of  the  skylarlc,  and  all  lovers  of 
the  country  are  loud  in  his  praise.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  grateful 
and  refreshing  of  rural  charms  to  listen 
to  the  carol  of  the  Inrlc  high  in  the 
sky  on  a  delightful  spring  morning.  A 
miner  possessed  a  solitary  bird  at  the 
gold-diggings  in  Australia,  and  the 
httle  songster  was  well-nigh  worshipped 
by   the   rough    swarthy    miners,    who 


would  come  from  a  wide  region  round 
and  wait  for  hours    to  hear  the   lark 
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sing.      Its    notes    reminded    tliem    of 
home. 

SLADE. 

A  low-lying  moist  piece  of  land. 

SLOE. 

The  fruit  of  the  blackthorn,  a  small 
vild  plum. 

SLOUGH. 

A  deep,  miry  place.  Also  a  name 
for  the  cast-off  slcin  of  the  serpent. 

SLOW-WORM. 

The  bhnd-worra,  a  small  kind  of 
viper, 

SLua. 

A  slow-creeping  snail. 

SLUICE. 

A  flood-gate. 

SLUSH. 

Soft  mud. 

SMALL-BEER. 

A\'eak  beer.  The  after-steep  of  the 
mash. 

SMUT. 

A  disease  to  which  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  millet,  and  several  kinds  of  grasses 
are  liable,  M-hich  destroys  the  seed, 
causing  it  to  yield  only  a  dark,  dusty 
powder.  Although  more  obsen-able  in 
^vheat,  it  is  said  to  be  more  common  in 
crops  of  barley  and  oats,  but  the  spores 
are  earlier  and  more  readily  dis])crscd 
in  the  latter,  whereas  the  corrupted 
grains  of  the  former  are  not  crushed 
until  thrashing  takes  place,  when  the 
sooty  mass,  by  mixing  with  the  sound 
grain,  damages  the  sample. 

SNAFFLE. 

A  bridle  which  crosses  the  nose. 

SNAIL. 

A  slimy,  slow-creeping  creature,  very 
destructive  to  young  plants  in  gardens, 
and  sometimes  a  great  depredator  on 
the  farm,    There  are  many  varieties. 


Soda. 


SNAKE. 

A  serpent  of  the  oviparous  kind,  dis- 
tinguished from  a  viper.  The  snake's 
bite  is  harmless. 


SNIPE. 


^i^ 


'V^^S^ 


A  fen-bird,  with  a  long  bill,  rather 
difhcult  to  shoot  from  its  rapid  motion 
when  disturbed ;  migatory  in  habit, 
and  resorting  to  this  country  from 
November  until  spring.  It  is  generally 
found  in  low- grounds  and  marshy  spots, 
but  in  very  wet  seasons  resorts  to  the 
hills. 

SNOWDROP. 

An  early  flower  that  peeps  up  as  soon 
as  snow  disappears. 

SOAP-BOILERS'  WASTE. 

This  consists  of  the  spent  ashes,  after 
the  soluble  potash  has  been  extracted, 
mingled  with  lime,  chalk,  cinders,  char- 
coal, &c.,  and  is  a  serviceable,  although 
far  from  a  powerful,  manure. 

SOC. 

An  exclusive  privilege  claimed  by 
some  millers  of  grinding  all  the  com 
used  within  the  manor  or  township 
wherein  the  mill  stands. 

SOCCAGE. 

A  tenure  of  land  for  certain  inferior 
seiviccs  to  be  performed  to  the  lord  of 
the  fee. 

SOD. 

A  turf  or  clod. 

SODA. 

A  fixed  alkali.  A  compound  of  one 
equivalent  of  sodium  and  one  of  oxygen. 
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Soda-ash. 


Generally  occurs  in  combination  with 
potash  in  plants.  Obtained  from  sea- 
salt  for  commercial  purposes,  which 
consists  of  sodium  united  to  chlorine. 

SODA-ASH. 

An  impure  variety  of  carbonate  of 
soda. 

SOIL. 

A  name  generally  applied  to  the  land 
itself,  but  sometimes  to  compost  and 
manure. 

SOL.ANTJM. 

A  genus  of  plants  comprehending 
^.  ttihcrosiun,  the  potato  ;  S. 
lycopersicmn,  the  tomato,  or  love- 
ajiple  ;  S.  jnelongcita,  the  egg-apple  ; 
and  3".  dulcamara,  the  bitter-sweet. 

SOLE. 


Sorrage. 


A  fish  abundant  on  the  British 
coasts,  but  those  taken  on  the  "Western 
shores  are  largest.  The  finest  are 
caught  in  Torbaj-,  and  weigh  frequently 
8  or  ID  lb.  a  pair.  Soles  rank  next  to 
tiirbot  in  point  of  excellence  among  flat 
fish. 

SOMERSET  &  DORSET  HORNS.    ] 
A  breed  of  sheep,  of  which  there  are    | 
many  flocks  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  j 
Bridgwater,   Chard,   Bridport,     Crew- 
kerne,    and  Dorchester,  well  adapted 
for  good   sound   pastmes   and  upland 
farms.      The    union    of    two    distinct 
stocks,  viz.,  the  Dorset  Black-noses, and 
the  Somerset  Pink-noses,  has  produced 
the  present  race,  far  superior  to  either 
parentage.        The      remarkable     early 
fecundity  of  these  sheep,  their  fertility 
and   excellence   as  mothers,  cause  no 
other  breed  to  present  equal  facilities 


for  the  production  of  early  fat  lamb. 
The  flockmasters  of  West  Dorset  give 
tlieir  draft  ewes  connection  with  South- 
down rams  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
and  they  are  driven  to  Weyhill  fair  in 
October,  when  so  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy  that  a  few  occasionally  yean 
on  the  road.  Here  they  yield  good 
pjices,  being  eagerly  purchased  by  the 
Hants,  Berks,  and  home-counties 
graziers,  who  feed  them  bountifully  on 
cake  and  corn,  and  force  the  lambs  for- 
ward to  come  ready  for  the  knife  from 
six  weeks  to  two  months  after  they  have 
been  yeaned.  The  ewes  are  afterwards 
fiittened  likewise.  This  breed  has  been 
veiy  much  improved  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  as  in  some  parts  of 
Somerset  it  is  deemed  more  profitable 
than  any  other  on  first-class  land,  rented 
at  over  £t,  per  acre,  future  propagation 
and  advancement  becomes  almost  a 
matter  of  certainty. 

SOOT. 

This  substance,  derived  from  the 
sweepings  of  the  chimneys  of  dwelling- 
houses  and  manufactories,  is  used  as  a 
manure,  its  value  for  which  consists 
almost  entirely  on  the  ammonia  con- 
tained, which,  on  an  average,  has  been 
found  to  be  about  one  and  a-half  per 
cent.  Soot  has  been  generally  con- 
sidered an  excellent  top-dressing  for 
wheat,  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  20  to 
30  bushels  per  acre,  in  the  month  of 
March.  The  price  at  which  the  sub- 
stance may  be  obtained  is  usually  about 
(id.  per  bushel. 

SORE. 

A  name  given  to  a  hawk  of  the  first 
year,  and  to  a  buck  of  the  fourth  year. 

SORGHUM. 

A  tall  cereal  grass,  bearing  stalks  of 
great  sweetness.  Its  culture  has  been 
attempted  in  tliis  countiy  as  a  green 
crop,  but  it  is  a  native  of  a  wanner 
climate. 

SORRAGE. 

The  blades  of  green  wheat  or  barley. 
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Sorrel  CRumex  acetosa). 

SOBHEL  (Ruzaex  acetosa). 

A  garden  vegetable,  one  of  the  staffs 
of  life  to  the  French  peasantiy,  but 
thought  little  of  in  this  countiy.  There 
is  the  round-leaved  sorrel;  but  the  best, 
most  productive,  and  delicate,  is  re- 
puted to  be  the  broai-leaved. 

SORREL,  OR  SOREL. 

Tliis  name  is  applied  to  a  buck  of 
the  third  \"ear,  and  also  to  a  particular 
colour  in  a  horse. 

SOURKROUT. 

A  dish  made  of  cabbage,  prepared  in 
a  particular  way. 

SOUTHDOWN    SHEEP. 


Southdown  Sheep. 


Wilts  ;  the  Berkshire  Notts,  from 
Berks ;  and  the  Dorset  Horas,  from 
Dorset.  They  were  lilcewise  propa- 
gated far  into  the  Alidlaud  and  Eastern 
counties,  and  the  late  Mr.  Jonas  Webb, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  centurj'  ago, 
brought  them  to  such  perfection  of  size 
and  weight  on  the  better  feeding 
grounds  of  Cambridgeshire  as  com- 
pletely to  distance  tlie  renowned  Sussex 
breeders,  among  whom  the  late  Duke 
of  Richmond  will  always  command 
one  of  the  first  positions.  With  the 
rise  of  turnip-culture,  however,  the  ex- 
tensive breaking  up  of  the  chalk  downs 
and  sheep  runs  generally,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  quiclc-feeding  system,  a 
different  kind  of  animal  was  extensivelv 


This  leading  English  breed  that,  from 
time  immemorial,  has  existed  on  the 
Sussex  range  of  chalk  hills,  was  brought 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection  earlier  than 
any  other,  their  primary  regenerator 
being  the  late  Mr.  Ellman,  of  GJynde, 
who  first  turned  his  attention  to  the 
matter  about  the  year  1780.  Arthur 
Young,  in  1794,  described  !Mr.  Ellman's 
flock  as  "  the  first  in  the  country,"  and 
he  had  formidable  competitors,  for  the 
improved  breed  was  even  at  that  time 
rapidly  extcndingitself;  andMr.  Cullcy, 
in  1807,  reported  Mr.  Ellman's  flock  as 
still  having  a  superiority.  Mr.  Coke, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Lord  Somer- 
ville  were  also  early  improvers  of  the 
breed,  which  drove  out  all  the  old  races 
from  the  South  and  South-west,  the 
Wiltshire    Horns,    from    Hants    and 


required  by  rent-paying  farmers,  more 
adapted  to  the  altered  condition  of  cir- 
cumstances. Tims  we  find  that  the 
Southdown,  after  occupying  universally 
the  ground,  has  gradually  been  sup- 
planted in  turn  by  the  Hampshire, 
.Shropshire,  and  Oxford  Downs,  the 
first  and  last  of  which  undoubtedly  owe 
their  creation  to  his  parentage,  while 
the  Shropshire  lias  no  doubt  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  early  infusion 
of  Southdown  blood.  The  Southdown 
is  pre-eminently  a  butcher's  favourite, 
for  whereas  three-fourths  of  the  car- 
cases of  many  other  sheep  yield  inferior 
mutton,  every  part  of  a  well-fed  -Sussex 
DoMn  is  found  to  be  of  first  quality,  and 
it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  breed  will 
ahvaysmaintaiu  its  superiority.  Others 
may     be  brought    to     much     earlier 
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maturity  by  high  feeding,  and  produce 
licavier  weights,  but  they  are  unable  to 
produce  the  mutton  equal  in  quality  to  the 
Southdown,  which  always  commands  a 
higher  price  in  the  MetrojKjlitan  mar- 
ket at  Brighton,  and  other  fashionable 
places. 

SOW. 

A  female  pig. 

SOWING  MACHINES. 

Besides  drills,  seed-bairows  and  other 
distributors  have  been  devised,  and 
are  often  in  use  for  sowing  grass  and 
clover  seeds,  the  common  priiciple 
being  a  long  seed-box  with  1  o!cs 
at  or  towards  the  bottom,  through 
which  the  seed  is  emitted  by  a  revolving 
cylinder  of  brushes  inside. 

SOWINS. 

Flummery,  made  of  oatmeal,  some- 
what soured. 

SOWTHISTLE. 

The  two  varieties,  Soiichus  arfefis/s 
and  S.  olcsaceus,  are  often  met  with  in 
com  crop  and  cultivated  land. 

SPADE. 

The  instiTiment  of  digging.  The 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  deer 
three  years  old. 

SPADE-HUSBANDRY. 

Cultivating  land  by  manual  labour, 
by  digging,  trenching,  and  forking, 
instead  of  ploughing  and  hanowing, 
adopted  extensively  in  gardens,  and 
sometimes  on  small  farms.  The  cost 
of  digging  land  -with  the  spade  or  fork 
varies  from  25s.  to  40s.  an  acre. 

SPANIEL. 

A  dog  used  principally  for  sports  in 
the  field.  Naturalists,  however,  com- 
prise the  whole  of  the  following  in  the 
lamily  of  spaniels  :  The  Setter  or  land 
spaniel  (the  subject  of  our  illustration), 
the  water  spaniel,  the  Cocker,  the 
Springer,  the  Blenheim,  the  King 
Charles,  the  great  rough  water-dog, 
the  Russian  water-dog,  the  Poodle,  the 


'^^^^^ 


Little  Barbet,  the  silky  dog,    the  Lion 
dog,  the  Norfolk  spaniel. 

SPANISH  BROOM  (Spartium  Jun- 
ceum). 

A  hardy  Spanish  shrub,  commonly 
cultivated  in  this  country  as  an  orna- 
mental plant. 

SPANISH  FOWIi. 

Characterised  by  a  uniform  black 
colour,  burnished  with  tints  of  green, 
a  peculiar  white  face,  and  large  develop- 
ment of  comb  and  wattle.  The  hens 
are  of  the  best  of  layers,  and  their  eggs 
always  of  large  size,  but  they  are  bad 
nurses.     They  are  often  kept  in  towns 


and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and 
their  handsome  carrir-ge  and  appear- 
ance cause  them  to  be  vcrj'  general 
favourites. 
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SPARRED  FLOORS. 

Floors  in  stalls  siipcr-planked  wth 
spars  or  thick  boards,  laid  down  with 
ajiertures  between  them  sufficiently  wide 
for  the  excrements  to  fall  through. 
This  mode  of  flooring  is  specially 
designed  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
using  litter  when  the  straw  of  the  form 
is  required  to  be  converted  into  food 
for  stock. 

SPARROW. 

A  common  British  bird  that  congre- 
gates around  habitations  and  farm 
homesteads  in  winter,  nestling  under- 
neath the  eaves  of  ricks  and  thatch 
buildings.  Sparrows  have  been  much 
persecuted  by  boys  and  country  people 
under  the  impression  that  they  destroy 
a  great  deal  of  corn,  but  they  feed 
largely  on  insects,  and  probably  do 
more  good  than  harm. 


Sprat. 


SPARROW-HAWK. 

A   small  kind   of   hawk    that 
sparrows  and  other  small  birds. 


lulls 


SPAVIN. 

A  disease  in  the  horse,  consisting  of 
a  bony  excresence  or  crust  that  grows 
on  the  inside  of  the  hough. 

SPAWN. 

The  eggs  of  fish  or  frogs, 

SPAYED. 

Castrated. 

SPEAR-GRASS. 

Common  twitch  or  couch  grass. 

SPEARMINT  (Mentha  viridis). 

A  species  of  mint  used  medicinally, 
and  as  a  cordial,  lilce  peppermint. 

SPEIGHT,  OR  SPECHT. 

A  woodpecker. 

SPERGULA  ARVENSIS. 

Spurrey. 


SPERMCEDIA. 

The   name    given    by    some    to    the 
fungus  that  produces  ergot. 


SPINACH. 


A  garden  vegetable,  much  more  gene- 
rally used  in  France  than  in  England. 
It  belongs  to  a  sub-order  of  the  Salso- 
laceae,  or  saltwort.  Has  been  cultivated 
in  British  gardens  during  the  past  200 
years,  and  is  accounted  the  most 
M'holesome  of  vegetables,  being  very 
light  and  laxative.  It  is  an  excellent 
resource  for  the  poor,  and,  prepared 
luxuriantly,  a  choice  dish  for  the  ricli, 
The  varieties  are  the  round-leaved, 
smooth  -  seeded,  oblong  triangular- 
leaved,  and  the  Flanders,  or  large- 
leaved,  which  last  is  deemed  the  best. 

SPINDLE-TREE. 

A  tree,  the  bark  of  which  has  been 
used  for  a  vegetable  dye.  The  wood  is 
while,  finely  grained,  and  hard,  and 
was  once  esteemed  in  making  musical 
instramcnts,  netting  needles,  and  for 
spindles,  whence  its  name. 

SPOONBILL. 

A  bird. 

SPRAT. 


A  small  fish,  which  supplies  a 
quantity  of  food  for  the  poor  in  the 
winter  season,  but  not  unfrequently  is 
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taken  in  such  large  quantities  as 
to  afford  a  serviceable  and  valuable 
manure  to  farms  near  the  coast  where 
they  are  taken.  In  the  harbours  of 
Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Kent,  from  400 
to  500  boats  are  employed  to  take 
them  every  season.  When  sold  for 
manure  sprats  yield  about  6d.  per 
bushel. 

SPKOD. 

A  salmon  in  its  second  year's 
growth. 

SPRUCE-FIRS  (Abies). 

Evergreen  trees  of  erect  growth  and 
profusion  of  foliage.  The  most  common 
is  the  Norway  Spruce  {A.  excelsa). 
The  following  are  likewise  met  with 
in  Britain  :  the  Black  spruce-fir,  the 
White  America,  Douglas's,  the  Hem- 
lock (A.  Cafiadt'iiiis),  A.  Brunoniana., 
and  the  Ivhutrow  or  Himalayan,  as  well 
as  several  less  important  ornamental 
shrubs. 

SPURGE  (Euphorbia). 

An  herbaceous  plant,  yielding  a 
milky  juice  when  wounded.  The  most 
common  is  an  annual  weed  found  in 
gravelly  places. 

SPURREY  (Spergnla  arvensis). 

An  annual  plant  found  wild  in  sandy 
districts.  A  larger  variety  (.S.  wrtjf///a 
is  often  cultivated  on  the  Continent), 
but  seldom  in  Britain.  The  Russians 
employ  the  crop  as  green  food  and  for 
hay.  The  seeds,  if  bruised  and  given 
to  horses  and  cows,  make  a  valu- 
able nutritive,  deemed  equal  to  rape- 
cake. 

SaUIRREL. 

A  graceful  little  animal  that  lives  in 
woods  and  plantations,  and  feeds  on 
nuts,  wild  fruits,  and  insects.  The 
English  squirrel  prefers  the  fir-tree  of 
all  others  for  its  nest,  and  v\-ill  gambol 
on  the  topmost  twigs,  whence  it  will 
launch  itself  into  the  air,  though  there 
may  not  be  a  branch  to  alight  on  for 


Stacker. 


full  20  feet  below,  but  buoyant  almost 
as   a    bird,  it   alights   on   the   branch, 
and     probably    in    an    instant    makes 
another  leap    more    tremendous  than, 
the  last. 

STACCADO. 

A  paling  or  fence, 

STACKER, 

This  modern  implement,  termed  also 
an  elevator,  saves  so  much  labour,  both 
in  stacking  hay  and  in  removing  straw 
from  the  threshing  macliine  to  the  rick, 
that  it  has  rapidly  crept  into  use  on  all 
large  farms.  It  is  mounted  on  wheels, 
and  the  straw  or  hay  being  received  on 
a  feeding  table,  can  be  delivered  at  any 
angle  to  any  height  up  to  from  20  to 
30  feet  from  the  ground,  by  means  of  a 
spout  or  trough  up  which  a  set  of 
toothed  carriers  or  tine-rails  are  worked. 
In  threshing,  the  stacker  is  usually 
driven  by  a  belt  affixed  to  the  thresher, 
and  the  power  to  drive  is  scarcely  appre- 
ciable while  the  work  of  from  two  to 
three  men  is  dispensed  with.  In  stacldng 
hay  a  light  horse-gear  work  may  be 
used  to  drive  the  elevator.  The  cost  of 
the  implement,  generally  from  £ip  to 
_;^50,  has  hitherto  been  the  gieat  obsta- 
cle to  its  more  general  adoption,  but 
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tlie  "Folding  Balance  Elevator,"  in- 
vented and  sold  by  Tasker  &  Sons,  of 
Ando\'er,  is  offered  so  low  as  ;^25,  and 
appears  to  be  a  great  impro\emcnt 
upon  some  of  the  more  cumbrous  ones, 
as  it  can  be  folded  into  a  small  space 
in  a  few  minutes,  so  as  to  be  moved 
from  place  to  place  by  a  light  horse. 
This  well  adjusted  elevator,  as  its  name 
implies,  folds  up  on  wheels  5  feet  high, 
the  balancing  adjustment  being  per- 
fect. 

STACKYARD. 

An  enclosure  for  staclcs  of  hay  or 
grain. 

STAGGERS. 

A  kind  of  apoplexy  to  which  horses 
are  subject. 

STALL-FEEDING. 

The  system  of  giving  cattle  their  food 
and  keeping  them  in  stalls,  either  tied 
by  the  neck  or  in  loose  boxes  ;  by  which 
the  stock  generally  thrive  better, 
with  less  waste  of  food  than  when 
allowed  to  roam  at  large.  Their 
manure  is  likewise  turned  to  better 
account, 

STALLION. 

An  entire  horse  or  male  kept  to  seiTC 
mares. 

STAMEN. 

Tlie  male  flower  of  plants,  consisting 
of  the  filamcHt  and  anther. 

STANNYEL. 

The  common  stone-hawk. 

STAPHYLINUS. 

A  genus  of  rove-beetles,  presumed 
to  be  the  offspring  of  larvae  that  attack 
the  wheat-plant  in  October,  cutting 
round  the  stem  about  an  inch  under- 
ground to  eat  the  white  shoot.  Crops 
are  sometimes  gieatly  injured  in  con.se- 
quexce. 

STARLING. 

A  common  English  bird  occasionally 


taught   to   talk.      Flights    of  starlings 
gather  around  sheep-folds  in  winter. 

STATISTICS. 

Agricultural  statistics  ai'e  returns  of 
tlie  number  of  acres  apportioned  to  dif- 
ferent crops,  and  the  numlier  in  perma- 
nent pasture,  woods,  or  deemed  waste 
land,  together  with  the  various  kinds  of 
stock,  and  their  resjieclive  numbers. 
Return  papers  are  sent  to  every  occu- 
pier, but  to  make  the  returns  has  never 
yet  been  made  compulsoiy. 

STEAM  CULTIVATION. 

The  adoption  of  lhissy^tcm  on  heavy 
land  is  generally  followed  by  extremely 
profitable  results  ;  such  as  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  crops,  more  freedom 
from  twitch-giass  and  weeds,  and  a 
much  greater  yield  per  acre.  The  Re- 
ports of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's Commission  jjiove  this,  and 
testimony  is  continually  forthcoming 
from  practical  men,  which  fully  en- 
dorse the  advantages  claimed.  A  team 
of  4  horses,  ploughing  a  12-inch  furrow, 
will  leave  more  than  300,000  footprints 
per  acre ;  and  when  it  is  considered  tknt 
by  the  use  of  steam  the  firmer  may  al- 
most choose  his  own  time,  and  cultivate 
his  land  free  from  all  poaching,  so  as  to 
ensure  a  good  mechanical  condition 
at  the  most  favourable  period,  unfolding 
promjjt  and  seasonable  cropping  the 
superiority  of  the  system  over  the  tardy, 
uncertain,  and  oft-times  badly  per- 
formed, ploughing  by  horses  is  very 
patent.  Nor  are  the  advantages  confined 
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to  clay  soiJs.  Light  lands,  by  being 
more  deeply  cultivated  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  be,  are  made  less 
liable  to  bum  in  summer  through  the 
roots  of  the  plants  being  enabled  to 
penetrate  deeper  in  search  of  nutri- 
ment. 

Steam  cultivation  is  also  alleged  to 
be  far  more  economical  than  horse  cul- 
tivation on  large  farms.  There  are  al- 
ways a  large  immber  of  days  in  the 
year  when  horses  must  remain  idle  in 
the  stable,  but  they  eat  just  the  same. 
The  steam  engine  only  requires  to  be 
fed  when  at  work.  On  Captain  Sa- 
ville's  fann  at  Rufford,  Notts,  size  699 
acres,  light  land.  Fowler's  steam  plough 
and  tackle  were  jnirchased  at  a  cost  of 
^958  and  ten  horses  displaced ;  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Coleman's  report,  the 
average  work  performed  per  day  was 
6  acres  ploughed  and  10  acres  cultivated 
at  a  cost  of  ^2  4s.  6d.  per  day,  or  3s.  5d. 
])er  acre.  "The  use  of  steam  at  Ruf- 
ford," says  Mr.  Coleman,  "has  resulted 
in  a  clear  saving  of  at  least  ^250  per 
annum."  Occupiers  of  from  300  to  400 
acres  have  found  it  profitable  to  pur- 
chase steam  engine  and  tackle,  which 
they  can  do,  of  a  smaller  and  less  costly 
kind,  the  outlay  required  being  from 
;^350  to  ({^500.  The  costs  of  working 
smaller  engines  and  tackle  are  reduced 
to  from  ^i  4s.  to/" I  los.  per  day.  It 
has  not  generally  been  held  safe  for  the 
occupier  of  less  than  300  acres  to  em- 
bark in  steam  cultivation. 

STEAM  ENGINE. 

This  is  either  fixed  or  portable,  and 
both  varieties  are  extensively  used  by 
farmers.  The  steam  engine  is,  in  fiict, 
become  so  essential  on  all  large  farms 
as  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  agri- 
cultural implement,  and  very  important 
adaptations  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  befit  it  for  the  agricultural 
purposes  for  which  required,  and  the 
improvements  that  have  been  effected 
during  the  past  twenty  years  in  agricul- 
tural engines  would  fill  up  the  present 
volume.  The  "  Hot- feed  "  principle  is 
one  which  works  by  returning  the  waste 
steam  to  heat  the  water  supplied  to  the 


Steaming'  Apparatus. 

engine,  whereby  the  saving  of  fuel  is 
very  great.  The  "  Super-heater,"  or 
tubular  principle,  of  Messrs.  Howard, 
is  another  which  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce still  greater  economy  in  fuel ;  the 
internal  disturbance  kept  up  economises 
and  renders  more  available  the  proceeds 
of  combustion.  By  super-heating  the 
result  is  rendered  still  more  effective, 
and  a  given  quantity  of  fuel  thereby 
made  to  generate  much  more  steam  than 
by  other  boilers.  The  weight  of  steam 
engines  have  also  been  considerabh- 
reduced  in  proportion  to  their  power, 
by  which  means  they  have  been  made 
more  effective  for  portable  purposes  in 
hilly  districts  and  on  rough,  uneven 
land  and  roads.  The  traction  piin- 
ciple  has,  too,  gained  extensive  adop- 
tion, b}'  which  means  it  is  its  own  pro- 
peller, and  moves  from  place  to  place 
on  the  headland,  the  farm,  or  along  the 
high  road,  for  miles,  drawing  after  it 
steam  tackle  or  thresher,  or  any  other 
ajjpendages  without  any  aid  from 
horses.  Fowler's  system  of  steam  cul- 
tivation is  based  on  the  use  of  these 
traction  engines,  which  shift  themselves 
forward  on  the  headland  as  they  work, 
and  do  not  require  those  windlass  fit- 
tings which  necessarily  take  up  con- 
siderable time  in  fixing. 

STEAMING  APPARATUS, 

A  portable,  or  fixed  closed  boiler, 
with  a  receptacle  affixed  to  receive  the 
steam  generated,  into  which  may  be 
placed  roots  to  be  cooked,  or  hay  or 
straw  chaff  to  be  steamed,  is  termed  a 
steaming  apparatus.  The  process  of 
cooking  renders  soluble  food  that  would 
otherwise  be  imperfectly  digested,  and 
the  purifying  influence  of  steam  re- 
moves must  from  moukly  hay  or  straw, 
and  imparts  an  agreeable  flavour.  To 
those  who  use  cut  straw  largely  for 
feeding  purposes,  the  softening  of  the 
hard,  brittle,  woody  fibre  by  the  agency 
of  steam  seems  pre-eminently  requi- 
site. Where  there  is  a  steam  engine 
the  waste  steam  may  be  easily  turned 
into  a  chaff  chamber  or  smaller  recep- 
tacle and  utilised  for  the  purpose,  but 
the  small  farmers'  resource  in  adopting 
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the  system  must  be  by  means  of  the 
steaming  apparatus. 


STELLARIA  MEDIA. 

Common  chiclcweed. 

STEROPUS  MADIDUS. 

A  ground  bcelle  which  feeds  on  wire- 
•\vorms. 

STIRKS. 

Young  cattle. 

STITCH. 

A  term  used  in  Devon  and  Somerset 
for  a  number  of  sheaves  set  up  toge- 
ther; called  "  Hile "  in  Dorset  and 
Hants  ;  and  "  Stook "  generally  in 
other  parts. 

STITCHWORT. 

A  name  for  chickweed. 

STITH. 

An  anvil,  and  stithy  is  a  name  for  a 
smith's  shop. 

STOAT. 

A  small  animal  of  the  weazel  land 
that  emits  an  offensive  smell. 

STOCKDOVE. 

A  name  for  the  M-ild  pigeon;  and  it  is 
so  called  because  it  builds  its  nest  in  the 
stocks  or  stumps  of  trees.  It  is  a  dif- 
ferent species,  however,  from  the  Ring- 
dove. 

STOMATA-CORTICAL, 

Or  epidermal  pores,  generally  on  the 
inferior  sides  of  leaves,  by  means  of 
which  the  function  of  respiration  in 
plants  is  eflected,  carbonic  acid  being 
inhaled  and  oxygen  set  free. 

STOMOXYS  CALCITRANS, 

A  two-winged  fly,  al)undant  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  which  torments  cattle 
by  piercing  their  legs ;  S.  irritans  is  a 
still  more  annoying  variety;  S.  stiniu- 
lans  another  variety,  is  ver)'  distressing 
to  cattle  in  meadows. 

STONG. 

In  North  Lincolnshire,  a  rood  of  land. 


Stud. 


STOOK. 

Ten  or  twelve  sheaves  set  up  in  the 
field. 

STOOLING. 

Wheat  striking  down  new  roots  and 
tillering. 

STORK. 

A  bird  of  passage. 

STOT. 

A  Scottish  name  for  castrated  oxen 
of  the  second  year  and  upwards 

STOVER. 

Hay  made  of  clover  or  artificial 
grasses. 

STOW  OR  TRAY. 

In  Lincolnshire,  a  sheep-hurdle. 

STRANGLES. 

Swellings  in  a  horse's  throat,  a  dis- 
ease which  affects  young  horses. 

STRAWBERRY  (Eregraria  vesca). 
The  delicious  summer  fruit  M'hich 
the  strawberry  plant  bears  is  esteemed 
everywhere.  The  varieties,  however,  are 
very  numerous.  Soils  make  a  wonderful 
difierence  in  the  crop,  the  best  being  a 
sandy  loam.  On  poor  sandy  soils  a 
good  jiroduce  may  be  obtained  by 
abundant  liquid  manuring. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE     (Ai-butus 
unedo). 

So  called  because  its  fruit  resembles 
the  strawbeiTy  in  appearance,  although 
not  agieeable  to  eat.  It  grows  wild  at 
the  Lakes  of  Killarney. 

STRODE  OR  STRADE. 

A  stock  of  breeding  mares. 

STUB. 

In  Hampshire  and  Warwickshire,  an 
ox,  or  castrated  bull. 

STUD. 

A  brood  of  mares  or  collection  of 
horses. 
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Sturgreon. 


STXJKaEON. 


A  fish  occasionally  taken  in  the 
Thames  and  other  large  rivers,  but 
more  frequently  in  bays  and  inlets  from 
the  sea.  Considered  royal  property, 
and  very  highly  esteemed  in  ancient 
times,  particularly  by  the  Romans. 

STURK. 

A  young  ox  or  heifer, 

STY. 

A  house  for  pigs. 

SUBSOIL. 

The  stratum  lying  immediately  under 
the  surface  earth  of  good  soil. 

SUBSOIL   PLOUGH. 

A  plough  specially  designed  to  follow 
the  common  plough  and  break  up  the 
under  soil  after  a  funow  has  been 
turned  over. 

SUCCORY  (Chicorium). 

A  perennial  plant  now  commonly 
called  Chicory. 

SUGAR-BEET. 

The  Silcsian  and  Siberian  beet,  com- 
monly cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of 


SUGAR-REFUSE. 

In  the  manufocture  of  sugar  from  beet 
two  refuse  substances  are  obtained,  viz  , 
sugar-cake  and  molasses.  The  first  is 
taken  from  the  presses  after  the  juice  of 
the  root-pulp  has  been  expressed,  and 
makes  excellent  food  for  cattle.  The 
Jatter,  the  residuum  ofthe  fluid  separated 
in  the  refining  processes,  was  also  for- 
merly given  to  live  stock,  but  is  now 
commonly  used  as  raw  material  for  the 
•distillation  of  alcohol. 


Sumach  (Rhus  venenata). 

SULL. 

A  West  country  name  for  the  com- 
mon plough. 

SULPHUR. 

An  elementary  substance  existing, 
more  or  less,  in  all  animals  and  plants, 
hence  an  important  ingredient  in  nature. 
The  proportion  found  in  plants  is  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variations,  and  is 
always  greatest  in  the  straw  and  leaves. 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 

A  compound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen 
in  the  proportion,  when  in  its  most  con- 
centrated state,  of  one  equivalent  of  the 
former  to  three  of  the  latter.  This 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  has  to  be 
combined  with  water  for  commercial 
purposes.  There  are  two  kinds  of  com- 
mercial acid,  Nordhausen,  or  fuming 
acid,  which  consists  of  one  equivalent 
of  water  and  two  of  anhydrous  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  English,  or  oil  of  vitriol, 
formed  of  equal  jjarts  water  and  anhy- 
drous acid,  being,  consequently,  twice 
as  weak  as  the  former.  Sulphuric  acid 
finds  extensive  indirect  agricultural 
employment  in  dissolving  bones  and 
coprolites  for  the  manufacture  of  super- 
phosphates. 

SULTAN  FOWLS. 


So  called  from  being  the  choice  breed 
of  Turkey.  They  are  about  the  size, 
and  have  much  the  appearance  of 
rolands,  and,  like  them,  are  excellent 
layers  but  bad  sitters. 

SUMACH  (Rhus  venenata) 

Or  the  Poison  Elder,  has  acrid  poi- 
sonous properties  ;  and  contact  with  it. 


2So 
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in  some  instances,  has  led  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin. 


SUMMER  HOUSE. 

A  VQxy  necessary  addition  to  any 
pleasure  garden.  Alany  a  spot  is  ren- 
dered tenfold  more  pleasing  by  the 
erection  of  a  rustic  but  tasteful  structure 
M-iiich  should  never  he  lar^e  and 
always  have  j^lace  in  a  fitting  shuation. 
bummer  houses  are  as  varied  as  all 
other  buildmgs,  and  may  be  made  to 
bear  the  nnprcssof  a  good  deal  of  artis- 
tic desijzn. 


SUNFLOWER 

nuus). 


(Helianthus 


A  plant  whose  Lirge  flower-heads  are 
commonly  supposed  to  follow  the  sun 
in  Its  course;  hence  the  name. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

An  artificial  manure  consistinf^  of 
bones  or  phosphatic  minerals  made 
soluble  by  being  dissolved  by  sulphuric 
acid.  The  value  is  generally  held  to 
<Icpend  on  the  degree  of  concentration 
and  the  proportion  of  soluble  phosphate 
contained.  The  article  most  commonly 
purchased  by  farmers  is  sold  at  from 
^'^  to  Cl  per  ton.  The  insoluble  phos- 
phates m  a  manure  manufactured  from 
coprohtes  are  supposed  to  be  of  no 
value  ns  manure,  as  nothing  but  the 
action  of  powerful  acids  will  decompose 
them,  whereas  the  insoluble  phosphate 
ot  bone  earth  becomes  available  for  the 
roots  of  plants  afterwards,  if  not  for  the 
crop  to  which  applied.  Consequently 
the  one  substance  must  always  be  a 
better  manure  than  the  other. 

SWALLOW. 

A  bird  of  passage  that  spends  the 
iummer  in  this  countr)'. 

SWALLOW-FISH. 

Called  in  Cornwall  Tub-fish,  of  the 
genus  7>-/^//<7.  A  fish  remarkable  for  its 
large  gill-fins. 

SW.5  LLOW-FLY. 

I  he  Ch,'lUL»iius,  remarkable  for  its 
sv.-.ft  and  loi:g  flight. 


A  graceful  and  elegant  water-fowl  of 
large  size  and  long,  curved  neck,  some- 
times made  the  denizen  of  ornamental 
waters.  Besides  the  tame  swan  kept 
m  gentlemen's  parks,  there  are  three 
wild  species,  viz.,  the  Wild  swan,  the 
Wliistiing  swan,  and  the  Whooper. 
'J'hcre  is  also  the  Black  swan,  a  native 
of  Australia. 

SWANG, 

A  j3iece  of  greensward  liable  to  be 
covered  with  water. 

SWASH. 

Impulse  of  water   flowing  with  vio- 
lence. 

SWATH. 

Or  Swarth.      The  row  of  grass   or 
com  left  by  the  scythe  in  mowing. 

SWEDISH-TURNIP. 

The  hardiest  of  all  known  varieties  of 
the  turnip,  and  the  one  yielding  the 
largest  amount  of  nutriment  to  slock. 
The  sowing  period  for  swedes  is  May 
in  .Scotland  and  the  North  of  England', 
but  June  over  the  larger  poriion  of  the 
.southern  kingdom,  for,  if  sown  too 
eariy,  the  jilants  are  liable  to  mildew 
ere  the  bulbs  are  half-grown.  .Swede 
crops  are  seldom  damaged  by  frost, 
and  are  fed  off  on  the  land  by  sheep  the 
entire  winter.  They  require  to  l)e  much 
better  manured  for  than  common  tur- 
nips, and   will  jield  more  produce  in 
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reality,  although  the  bulk  and  weight 
of  the  bulbs  per  acre  may  be  less  than 
the  latter.  The  best  dressing  for 
swedes  is  farm-yard  manure  ploughed 


in  or  deposited  in  drills  on  the  ridge 
principle,  and  from  3  to  4  cwt.  of  dis- 
solved bones  deposited  underneath  tlie 
seed  at  the  time  of  sowing  by  the 
manure-drUl. 

SWEET-BRIAE.  (Rosa  rubigiiiosa) 
A  fragrant  shrub. 

SWEET-PEA  (LathjTusodoratus). 

A  pleasant  garden  plant. 

SWEET-POTATO  (Batatas  ed\ilis). 
A  root  containing  much  sacchraine 
and  nutritious  matter,  used  as  food  in 
tropical  countries. 

SWEET  WILLIAM  (Dianthus  bar- 
batus). 

An  old-fashioned,  but  -^till  welcome 
flower. 

SWINE. 

Another  name  for  the  pig  or  hog. 

SWINGLE. 

A  term  applied  to  cleaning  flax  by 
means  of  a  large  wooden  knife,  with 
which  the  oj^eralor  makes  cutting  blows 
on  the  fibre,  held  over  a  fixed  upright 
blade. 

SYCAMORE    (Acer   pseudo-plata- 
nus). 

One  of  the  maple  family,  is  the  plane- 
tree    of  Scotlan<l.      'I his  tree  is  often 


Tape-w^orms  (Toenise). 

planted  as  a  shelter  in  exposed  places, 
and  near  the  sea.  There  are  three  known 
genera,  and  sixty  species.  TJie  timber 
is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polisli,  is  not  apt 
to  warp,  and  is  employed  as  moulds 
and  pattern  blocks  in  manufactories, 
and  was  formerly  most  used  for  bowls 
and  cups.  It  sells  from  is.  to  is.  3d. 
per  cubical  foot. 

SYMPHYTUM    OFFICINALE. 

Common  comfrey. 

SYRINGA. 

A  flowering  shrub. 

SYTHE, 

An  instrument  for  mowing  grass  or 
grain-crops. 

TAB  ANUS. 

A  genus  of  two-\\iiged  flies,  the 
females  of  which  are  offensive  to  cattle 
by  sucking  their  blood. 

TACK. 

Hired  pastiuage.  Tacking-out,  in 
Worcestershire,  is  putting  cattle  upon 
hired  pasturage. 

TAFT. 

A  Scotch  name  for  the  homestead  or 
farm-house. 

TAIL-CORN,  OR  "  TAILINGS." 

The  refuse  and  light  grain. 

TALLET. 

Sometimes  cr.llc  I  "  tallard,"  and  also 
"  talient,"  a  term  in  use  in  the  West  of 
England  for  a  loft  over  a  stable  or  cow- 
house. 

TANNERS'  WASTE, 

The  spent  bark  of  tanneries,  is  of  little 
value  except  as  cottagers'  fuel;  but  the 
clcansings  of  the  skins  in  tanning,  con- 
sisting of  large  quantities  of  hair  and 
fleshy  matter,  together  with  the  lime 
slab  taken  from  the  pits  arc  valuable 
manures. 

TAPE-WORMS   (Tseniee). 

These  injurious  internal  parasites 
feed  uj?on  tlie  chyle  of  the  intestines, 
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and  inhabit  both  man  and  animals. 
They  are  flat,  and  composed  of  numer- 
ous joints  extending  to  many  yards  in 
length,  and  have  heads  and  mouths. 
Tccnia  equina,  T.  magna,  and  T. 
quadriloha  infest  the  horse.  Homed 
cattle  are  subject  to  T.  hovina,  and 
sheep  to  T.  oriUa,  in  their  livers,  and 
sheep  likewise  sniTcr  from  T.  ovina  in 
their  intestines  and  T.  cerehrilis  in 
their  brains. 

TAR. 

A  useful  substance,  extracted  from 
pines  and  fir-trees  by  heat. 

TARAXACUM  DENS-LEONIS. 

The  technical  name  for  the  dande- 
lion. 

TARE. 

Another  name  for  the  vetch. 

TARTARIC    ACID. 

A  vegetable  acid  occurring  in  grasses, 
gooseberries,  and  many  other  fruits ; 
also  in  sorrel,  couch,  the  root  of  dande- 
lion and  other  plants. 

TAXUS  BACCATA. 

The  yew-tree. 

TEAL. 

A  wild  fowl  of  the  duck  kind. 

T?EAM. 

A  number  of  horses,  or  other  draught- 
beasts,  drawing  some  vehicle. 

TEAMSTER. 

One  who  drives  a  team. 

TEATHE. 

The  organic  fertility  imparted  to  the 
•soil  by  feeding  stock  thereon. 

TEAZEL  (Dipsacus  fuUonum). 

A  singular  ])lant,  that  has  tlie  bases 
■of  its  leaves  connate,  so  as  to  enclose 
a  cavity  calculated  to  hold  water,  which, 
after  remaining  for  some  time  in  these 
cavities,  has  been  commonly  considered 
good  for  bleared  eyes,  hence  the  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  plant  of 
■*'  Venus's     Bath."      The    heads,    on 


Teazel  Culture. 


account  of  their  spiny  bracts  are  used 
in  dressing  cloth,  which  has  caused  the 
plant  to  be  adopted  into  cultivation. 
It  used  to  be  a  favourite  crop  with 
small  farmers  on  poor  heavy  land,  being 
one  requiring  much  labour  and 
attention  but  very  little  manure.  The 
cultivation  of  the  teazel  is,  however,  a 
very  hazardous  affair.  Under  favour- 
able circumstances  the  produce  may 
equal  the  value  of  the  land  on  which  it 
is  grown,  otherwise,  and  especially 
should  a  wet  July  ensue,  it  may  be 
absolutely  wortliless. 

TEAZEL  CULTURE. 

To  obtain  a  field  to  be  har\'ested  in 
1872,  one  half  thereof  should  be  sown 
in  the  spring  of  1871,  while  the  other 
half  of  the  field  might  bear  a  crop  of 
corn,  which,  being  harvested,  the  stub- 
ble-land would  be  cultivated,  and  have 
plants  transplanted  on  it,  taken  from 
the  other  part  seeded  down  in  the 
spring.  The  quantity  of  seed  required 
is  about  2o-  bushels  per  acre,  which 
may  generally  be  obtained  at  about  33. 
per  bushel.  It  is  sown  broadcast  about 
the  beginning  of  April.  In  June  and 
July,  when  the  young  plants  have 
developed  into  "four-leaf,"  the  ground 
is  worked  over  with  a  teazel-spade,  an 
implement  6  inches  wide  and  18  inches 
long,  bent  so  as  to  allow  of  its  use  by 
the  hand  as  a  paring  tool.  This 
spading  costs  about  12s.  an  acre,  unless 
the  land  be  stifl"  and  foul,  when  it  may 
entail  twice  that  amount.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  plants  will  be  cut  up 
thereby,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  left 
for  autumnal  transiilar.lation  over  the 
other  moiety,  requiring  16  to  18 
thousand  plants  per  acre,  set  16  inches 
apart  from  one  another,  at  which  dis- 
tance they  should  likewise  be  singled 
out  on  the  other  portion.  Probably  as 
many  as  three  spadings  are  usually 
given  to  the  crop  the  iirst  year,  at  a 
minimum  cost  of ^(^2  an  acre,  and  in  the 
second  year  two  spadings  often  given 
likewise.  As  soon  as  the  blossom  has 
disappeared  from  any  of  the  heads, 
harvesting  commences  by  men  going 
into  the   field   and   continually    going 
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Ted. 


Tether. 


over  it  to  select  the  ripest,  which  are 
tied  into  handfuls  and  hung  about  on 
the  plants,  a  lO-acrc  field  requiring  six 
men  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  at  a  cost  of 
about  5s.  per  pack.  A  good  crop  is  about 
5  packs  per  acre,  although  10  and  even 
15  have  been  sometimes  realized,  but 
the  produce  is  extremely  variable. 
Good  teazels  may  be  worth^5  per  pack, 
and  "  Kings  "  and  small  teazels  about 
£2  lOS. 

TED. 

To  throw  newly  cut  grass  out  of  the 
swath,  and  spread  it  evenly  on  the 
land. 

TEa. 

A  young  sheep  before  the  first  shear- 
ing. 

TENANT-RIGHT. 

The  right  of  the  tenant  to  security  to 
lay  out  capital  in  raising  the  fertility  of 
land,  and  to  demand  compensation  of 
the  landlord  or  in-coming  tenant  for 
outlay  expended  in  improvements  un- 
exhausted at  the  period  of  his  quitting 
the  occupancy.  - 

TENCH. 


TENURE. 

The  nature  of  the  holding  by  which 
land  is  held. 

TEPHRITIS    ONOPORDINIS. 

A  fly  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  leaves 
of  parsnips  and  celerj',  whereby  large 
blisters  and  spots  are  formed  on  the 
leaves. 

TERNATE. 

A  term  ajiplied  to  leaves  that  have 
three  leaflets  on  a  petiole,  as  trefoil, 
strawberry,  bramble,  &c. 

TERRIER. 


•^^k^: 


A  pond  fish  ;  also  found  in  foul  and 
weedy  waters.  It  seldom  exceeds  4  or 
5  lb.  in  weight,  but  is  esteemed  a 
delicious  and  wholesome  fish,  unless 
caught  when  the  mud  is  exceedingly 
fetiJ. 

TENEBRIO  MOLITOR. 

The  meal-worm  beetle,  which  gener- 
ates in  flour,  bran,  and  meal-bins. 

TENTHREDO. 

A  genus  of  saw-flies,  that  feed  upon 
blades  of  wheat. 


A  useful  species  of  dog,  especially  for 
the  destruction  of  rats  and  mice. 
There  are  several  varieties,  viz.,  the 
Russian,  the  Scottish,  the  Skye,  the 
English,  the  Bull,  the  Maltese,  the 
American,  the  Turnspit,  and  the  Har- 
lequin. Perhaps  the  best  for  farm 
purposes  is  the  cross  between  the 
Scottish  and  the  Skye,  kno^\•n  as  the 
"  Dandy  Dimmont  "  breed. 

TERTIARY. 

The  third  grand  dinsion  of  earth-beds 
and  rocks  in  Geolog)-. 

TETHER. 

To  confine  grazing  stock  to  one 
place  in  feeding  off  a  grass  or  a  green 
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cpop  by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain  fixed 
to  the  ground. 

THACK. 

In  Norfolk,  waste  corn  left  in  the 
fields  unraked. 

THATCH. 

Prepared  straw  or  reed  to  cover  the 
roofs  of  stacks  and  houses. 

THATCHER. 

One  whose  trade  is  to  lay  on  thatch 
for  a  rain-proof  covering. 

THE  AVE. 

A  sheep  three  years  old.  In  the 
West  of  England,  a  sheep  that  has  been 
shorn  once. 

THEHMOMETER. 

An  instru  rent  for  measuring  the  heat 
of  the  air. 

THETS. 

In  Scotland,  the  chains  by  which 
horses  draw. 

THILLER,    OR   FILLER. 

The  thillcr-horse  is  the  one  between 
the  shafts,  and  thiller-harness  is  breechin 
or  cart  harness. 

THISTLE. 

The  common  corn  thistle  (Cardints 
arvetisis)  is  a  weed  common  to  all 
arable  land.  Of  other  sorts  there  arc 
the  ^lusk  thistle,  the  Spcar-plume 
thistle,  the  !Marcli-plume  thistle,  tlic 
Stemless  thistle,  and  the  Sow  thistle, 
all  of  wliicli  arc  weeds;  besides  the 
Blessed  thistle  and  several  others,  prized 
for  some  useful  properties. 

THRAM. 

In  Warwickshire,  grain,  in  a  damp, 
raw  condition. 

THRASHING. 

The  operation  whereby  grain  is  beaten 
out  and  separated  from  the  stalks  on 
which  it  grew.  This  was  in  ancient 
times  performed  by  the  tramping  of 
oxen  and  the  driving  of  sledges  on  the 
threshing  floor.  The  next  remove  from 
the  i)rimitive  mode  was  the  flail,  up  to 


Threave. 


a  very  recent  period  generally  in  use 
throughout  Great  Britain  for  performing 
the  operation.  The  first  attempts  at 
substituting  horse  or  other  power  for 
manual  labour  was  directed  to  the 
revolution  of  jointed  flails  to  strike  the 
floor  or  platform  on  which  the  grain 
was  spread;  improvements  soon  sug- 
gested themselves,  until,  by  degrees, 
invention  worked  its  way  up  to  such 
thrashing  machines  as  we  have  at  the 
present  day. 

THRASHING  MACHINE. 

This  implement,  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  leading  manufacturers, 
has  been  WTOught  into  a  slcilled  piece 
of  mechanism,  capable  not  merely  ol 
thrashing,  but  riddling,  winnowing, 
and  delivering  the  corn  into  bags,  clean 
and  separated  into  two  or  three  sorts. 
All  this  work  being  perfonncd  at  one 
and  the  same  operation  makes  the 
steam-thrasher  a  highly  serviceable 
article  to  save  manual  labour,  which 
may  be  still  further  shortened  by  work- 
ing a  straw- elevator  by  a  belt  fixed  to 
the  drum  of  the  thrashing  machine,  as 
is  now  very  generally  done  on  large 
farms,  where  thrashing  is  usually  per- 
formed in  the  open  air  with  i:)ortable 
machines.  But  a  still  more  perfect  ad- 
justment of  force  to  extensive  and  varied 
operations  takes  place  in  those  large 
farm  establishments  where  tlie  steam 
engine  is  made  not  only  to  drive  ma- 
chinery for  thrashing,  winnowing,  sepa- 
rating the  grain  into  sorts,  and  elevating 
it  to  the  granaiy,  but  to  keep  one  or 
two  large  chaff-cutters  going  at  the 
same  lime,  which  chop  the  straw  up  as 
fast  as  it  is  thrashed.  Thrashing  ma- 
chincr)' commands,  in  fact,  a  wide  range 
in  its  nature,  and  maybe  highly  finished, 
eflicicnt  and  complicated,  or  merely 
consist  of  a  cylinder  of  beaters  for  beat- 
I  ing  out  the  grain.  Machines  can  also 
I  be  bought  at  all  prices,  from  the  ^8  or 
;^io  hand  machine,  up  to  the  combined 
treble-blast  finishing  apparatus  that 
costs  from  ;^  1 25  to  ^  1 50. 

I    THREAVE. 

1       Generally    24   sheaves   of  com;    in 
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West  Lothian  14,  in  Fife  20.  In 
Yorkshire  12  loggins  or  bundles  of  straw 
is  a  threave. 

THRIPS  CEREALITJM. 

An  active  insect  residing  in  the  liusks 
and  spathes  of  wheat  and  rye  in  June, 
ctiusing  the  grain  to  shrivel. 

THRUSH. 

Sometimes  called  Throstle,  a  sweet 
singing  bird,  about  equal  in  size  to  the 
blackbird,  and  of  kindred  habits.  Tlie 
thrush  family  has  various  branches  be- 
sides the  Song  thrush, viz.,  the  Redwing 
and  Missel,  FieldHire,  and  various 
orioles  and  ouzels. 

THYME  (Thymus). 

A  genus  of  aromatic  plants,  of  which 
two  species  —  the  Common  Garden 
thyme  and  the  Lemon  thyme  are  culti- 
vated as  sweet  herbs. 

TICK. 

A  parasite  which  propagates  in  the 
wool  of  sheep. 

TIDDLIN. 

A  tiddlin  lamb  is  one  brought  up  liy 
hand. 

TIMOTHY    GEASS  (Phleum  pia- 
tense;. 

A  perennial  grass,  found  extensively 
in  all  good  meadow  land,  called  also 
Herd  grass  and  Catstail  grass. 

TIPULA. 

A  genus  of  iiisccts  comprehending 
the  .Spotted  Cn.ne  Hy  (  7'.  maculosa), 
whose  larvcc  are  destructive  to  corn 
and  potato  crops;  also  the  Cabbage 
or  Crane  fly,  vulgarly  styled  "  Daddy 
Long-legs"  (7".  okracea),  of  which  the 
lar^'^e  are  most  destructive,  eating 
through  the  roots  of  wheat,  oats,  beet, 
cabbages,  caiTOts,  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  various  other  plants,  and  likewise 
damaging  the  roots  of  flowers.  There 
is  likewise  the  Marsh  Crane  fly  (/'. 
Pahidosa),  the  larvae  of  which  live  upon 
the  roots  of  grasses  to  an  extent  to  kill 
the  turf  sometimes.  Upwards  of  200 
have  been  found  in  a  square  foot  of 
grass. 


Tomtit. 


TOAD. 

An  animal  much  persecuted,  but  ex- 
tremely useful  bo-'.h  in  the  garden  and 
in  the  farm,  as  it  entirely  lives  on  worms 
and  insects  destructive  to  plants. 

TOAD-FLAX. 

There  are  two  varieties,  the  round- 
leaved  or  Linaria  spuria,  and  the 
yellow  Z.  vulgaris,  both  of  which  are 
frequently  found  in  corn-fields. 

TOAD-PIPES. 

A  Yorkshire  name  for  Corn  Horse- 
tail {Equisetum  arvense),  a  weed  com- 
mon in  corn-fields  and  gardens  on 
sandy  soils. 

TOADSTOOLS. 

Fungi  of  the  Tlytnenoniycetes  order, 
which  grow  in  grass-fiekls,  somewhat 
resembling  mushrooms. 

TOD. 

A  weight  applied  to  wool,  being 
2  stone,  or  28  lbs. 

TOFF. 

In  Kent  the  ears  of  corn  broken 
during  threshing. 

TOMATO  (Sclanum  lycopersicum^, 

Or,  the  Love  Apple,  cultivated  in 
fields  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
carried  to  market  by  cartloads  ;  but 
the  shortness  of  the  British  summer 
causes  great  difficulty  in  tomato-grow- 
ing. There  are  several  varieties,  but 
the  large  red  is  to  be  preferred. 

TOMTIT. 


'       A   small  bird   that  enters  holes   in 
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■walls  and  trunlis  of  trees,  &c.,  to  build 
its  nest.  The  tit  family  is  rather  nume- 
rous. Our  illustration  is  that  of  the 
Cole-tit. 

TORE. 

The  dead  grass  that  remains  on  land 
in  winter.  In  Fife,  the  word  is  used  for 
the  arm  of  a  side-saddle. 

TOSS. 

In  Kent,  a  heap  of  corn  stacked  in  a 
bam. 

TOW. 

The  combings  of  flax.  The  short 
and  tangled  fibre  drawn  out  by  the 
comb. 

TOWN-REFUSE. 

The  sweepings  of  streets  and  scaven- 
gers' refuse,  are  often  made  use  of  as 
manures,  but  are  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, very  powerful  in  their  nature. 

TRAMS. 

The  name  applied  to  shafts  of  a  cart 
in  the  Lothians. 

TREFOIL  (Medicagro  lupulina). 

A  plant  often  cultivated  by  being 
made  to  form  one  of  a  mixture  of 
artificial  grasses.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Yellow  clover  ;  yields  highly  nutritive 
produce,  the  flesh-forming  constituents 
being  equal  to  those  contained  in  red 
clover. 

TRENCH-PLOUGH. 

A  plough  that  goes  deeper  than  the 
common  plough. 

TRICHODECTES. 

A  group  of  Pcdiculi,  or  hce,  that 
infests  animals. 

TRIFOLIATE. 

Having  three  leaves. 


Trout. 


TRIFOLIUM. 

A  genus  of  leguminous  plants  of  con- 
stant use  and  great  service  in  agriculture, 
of  which  the  principal  are  T. pratense  or 
Red  clover  ;  /'.  medijiin,  the  perennial 
Red  or  Meadow  clover  ;  T.  rcpcns,  or 
White  Dutch  clover  ;  T.  incarnatum, 
the  Italian  or  Crimson  Annual  clover; 
T.  hyhridiii77i,  the  hybrid  or  Alsilie 
clover ;  T.  p-agiferuin,  the  Straw- 
berry-headed perennial ;  T.  filiforme, 
or  Yellow-suckling  ;  T.  prociimhens,  or 
Hop  trefoil ;  T.  elegans,  or  Elegant 
trefoil ;  T.  hadium,  or  Villous-stalked 
trefoil ;  T.  alpestre,  or  Oval-headed 
Alpine  Red  clover  ;  T.  Alexandn7iutn- 
the  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian ;  T. 
stoloniferiun  or  Running  Buffalo ; 
T.  paiinoiiicjim,  or  Hungarian ;  T. 
Pejisylvanicum,  or  Upright  Buffalo  ;  T. 
resupinatmn,  or  Annual  Strawberry- 
headed  ;  T.  suaveolens,  or  Sweet- 
scented  Afghanistan ;  2'.  ochroleucum, 
&c.,  &c. 

TRINOTON. 

A  genus  of  Fediculi,  or  lice,  infesting 
water-fowls. 

TRIPHCENA  PRONUBA. 

The  great  Yellow  Underwing  moth, 
parent  to  the  largest  surface-grub 
which  preys  on  cabbages  and  turnip 
bulbs. 

TRISETUM. 

A  genus  of  grasses  closely  allied  to 
Ave?ia.  T.  Flavcscens,  a  perennial,  is 
admitted  amongst  agricultural  grasses, 
being  useful  in  (hy  and  cool  pastures. 

TRITICUM. 

A  genus  of  jjlants  of  which  T. 
Ttilgare  is  common  wheat,  T.bicorna, 
the  larger  spelt  ;  T.  J\/onococcicm  the 
lesser  spelt ;  7'.  repem  couch  grass. 
All  the  diff'crent  varieties  of  wheat  are 
botanically  comprehended  under  T. 
vulgare, 

TROLLY. 

In  Suff'olk  a  market  cart. 

TROUT. 

One  of  the  choicest  productions  of 
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British  streams  for  the  table,  affording 
as  well  the  best  of  sport  to  the  angler. 
About  the  end  of  September  trout 
leave  the  deep  water  to  which  they  had 
previously  returned  in  the  hot  weather 
for  the  puq'josc  of  spawning.  This 
they  always  do  on  a  gravelly  bottom 
or  in  rocky  places.  For  sport  it 
affords  good  pastime  from  ilay  to 
September,  when  it  is  in  season.  Trout 
are  soft  and  unwholesome  while  spawn- 


TRXJFFIiES. 

The  true  truflles  are  eagerly  sought 
after  and  highly  prized  for  the  table. 
Some  of  the  species  are  abundant  in 
many  parts  of  England,  but  all  attempts 
to  subject  them  to  cultivation  have 
hilherto  been  unsuccessful. 

TKUMPETER   PIGEON. 


Tullian  Theory. 


Instead  of  cooing  like  oilier  pigeons, 
this  species  emits  a  sound  resembhng 
that  of  a  trumpet  ;  hence  its  name.  It 
is  of  the  middle  size,  and  has  its  legs 
and  feet  covered  with  feathers.  The 
plumage  is  generally  of  a  mottled 
black  and  white,  and  another  primary 
characteristic  is  a  tuft  springing  from 
the  root  of  the  beak,  the  largeness  of 
which  is  accounted  a  point  of  ex- 
cellence. 

TULIP. 

A  showy  garden  flower  belonging  to 
a  sub-order  of  the  Liliaceas  or  Lily 
family.  There  are  many  hundred 
varieties  of  tulips,  and  the  mania  for 
tulip  bulbs  was  at  one  time  carried  to 
a  great  extent,  and  the  pii.es  given  for 
approved  kinds  enormous. 


TULLIAN  THEORY. 

Jethro  Tull  is  universally  regarded  as 
the  founderof  drill-husbandry  and  horse- 
hoeing,  but  these  are  only  off-shoots 
from  his  theorj-,  which  popular  opinion 
has  endorsed  with  approval.  His  leading 
principle  was  that  it  is  by  the  minute 
division  of  matter  into  inlinitcsimal 
dust -particles  that  ])lants  are  enabled 
to  gather  food  and  thrive,  and  that  the 
more  minute  and  more  numerous  are 
the  particles  to  which  you  reduce  them, 
the  greater  will  be  the  supply  of  food 
to  nourish  plant-life.  Almost  the  only 
use  manure  aj^plications  had  in  his  eyes 
were,  that  the  soil  miglit  be  pulverized 
by  fermentation  instead  of  by  attrition 
and  contusion,  as  in  tillage.  The 
forces  of  nature,  too,  were  held  all  to 
have  their  working  in  the  same  way, 
the  atmosphere  being  deemed  full  of 
these  minute  particles — the  food  of 
plants  brought  down  continually  in  rain 
and  dew,  only  to  be  re-exhaled  by  sun 
and  wind,  unless  the  earth  be  made 
capable  to  retain  them  through  tillage 
operations  being  continually  and 
thoroughly  effected.  "  As  the  earth," 
he  says,  "  is  made  by  these  operations 
to  dispense  or  distribute  her  wealth  to 
plants  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  her  inner  superficies,  which  is  the 
pasture  of  plants,  so  the  atmosphere, 
by  the  riches  in  rain  and  dews,  does 
annually  reimburse  her  in  proportion 
to  the  same  superficies  with  an  overplus 
for  interest." 

TuU's  method  of  carrjing  his  theory 
into  practice  was  by  cultivating  double 
rows  of  wheat,  ten  inches  between  the 
rows,  with  five  feet  intervals.  The 
results,  however,  although  satisfactory 
to  himself,  were  far  otherwise  to  all 
imitators;  and  the  system  fell  into 
abeyance  for  many  years  until  revived 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Smith,  of  Lois  Weedon, 
who,  by  the  addition  of  deep  cultivation 
to  Tull's  theor}"-,  and  a  more  equal 
arrangement  of  the  cropped  and  fallow 
alternate  stretches,  brought  into  prac- 
tice a  method  of  culture  whereby  certain 
soils  can  be  made  to  yield  successive 
crops   of  grain  without  other  manure 
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than  they  are  able  to  obtain  from  the 
soil  and  atmosphere. 

TTJMBLER  PIGEON. 


A  small  pigeon  with  a  round,  smooth 
head  and  thin  neck,  that  mounts  higher 
into  the  air  than  otlicr  kinds,  keep- 
ing sometimes  as  long  as  four  or  five 
hours  on  the  wing,  and  when  almost 
lost  to  human  vision  exhibiting  a  series 
of  acrobatic  performances  which  gi\cs 
it  the  name  it  bears.  The  Almond 
Tumbler  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  tlie 
more  varied  the  colours  of  the  fligl^t 
and  tail  the  greater  is  the  value  in 
which  the  pigeon  is  held. 

TUMBRIL. 

In  Yo^k^hire,  a  rude  cart. 

TUP. 

A  ram. 

TURBIT. 


A  pigeon  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Jacobin,  having  a  kind  of 
frill  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck. 
Their  good  characleii>tics  are  a  full 
frill,  short  bill,  and  small,  round  head. 
It  seldom  rears  more  than  one  at  a 
time. 

TURBOT. 

A  delicate  fi  h,  the  most  esteemed  of 


Turkey. 


all  flat  fish,  found  chiefly  off  the  northern 


parts   of  the   English    coast    and    the 
coast  of  Holland. 

TURF. 

A  thick  mat  of  grass  and  grass-roots, 
holding  several  inches  of  soil  together. 

TURF-DRAINING. 

After  channels  are  cut  thick  turves 
are  placeil  transversely  from  the  side  of 
the  drain  to  the  bottom  on  the  other 
side,  whereby  they  enclose  a  sufficient 
aperture  for  under-drainage. 

TURKEY. 


The  turkey,  with  care  and  attention, 
may  be  made  the  most  profitable 
member  of  the  poultry  yard,  and  it 
furnishes  flesh  of  a  very  delicate 
and  delicious  nature.  No  one  objects 
to  feast  off  turkey,  and  at  Christmas 
time  a  bird  for  the  table  is  almost  a 
sine  qua  uoii  in  every  household.  The 
sorts  kc]it  in  this  country  are  the  Old 
Norfolk,  probably  the  most  hardy  of 
all ;  but  they  are  only  of  moderate  size, 
and  are  fast  being  superseded  by  the 
larger  and  more  showy  Cambridge 
breed.  Norfolk  turkeys  are  black  in 
colour,  and  the  average  weight  does 
not    exceed    5    or   6   lb.     Cambridge 
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lireeds  more  resemble  the  wild  species 
in  ])lumagc,  being  parti-colored,  black 
and  white,  gray,  sometimes  mixed  with 
brown  or  copper-coloured  tints.  Spe- 
cimens of  this  breed,  when  well  fattened, 
have  attained  the  extraordinary  weight 
of  from  30  to  35  lb.  The  American  breed 
possesses  beautiful  brilliant  metallic 
plumage.  They  are  deemed  hardy, 
game-like,  and  livel}-,  but  do  not  arrive 
at  great  size.  The  white  turkey  is 
perhaps  more  delicate  to  rear  than  any 
other,  although  a  very  elegant  bird 
which  dresses  most  temptingly  white 
for  market.  Of  other  sorts  there  are 
the  fawn-coloured,  ash-coloured,  and 
parti-coloured.  "When  the  desire  is  to 
please  the  eye,  each  breed  naturally  will 
have  its  respective  patrons  and  advo- 
cates. But  size  combined  to  hardiliood 
is  the  grand  essential  for  making  turkeys 
profitable ;  and  the  popular  verdict  of 
farmers  and  farmers'  wives  would  appear 
to  be  given  in  favour  of  the  Cambridge 
more  than  any  other. 

TURKEY  REARINa. 

Many  more  turkeys  would  be  kept  in 
this  countiy  but  for  the  difficulties  and 
risks  in  1  earing  them.  The  chicks  are 
at  first  helpless  and  tender,  and  must 
have  unremitting  attention  and  foster- 
ing care,  or  they  are  sure  to  die.  The 
turkey  hen,  if  well  fed,  commences 
laying  in  Januarj-,  and  usually  lays 
from  13  to  20  eggs.  Good  managers 
often  take  the  lirst  seven  and  place 
them  under  a  Shanghai  fowl,  allowing 
the  turkey  herself  to  incubate  the  re- 
mainder when  she  ceases  to  lay  and 
shows  a  disposition  to  sit.  The  turkey 
cock  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  near 
the  sitting  hen,  and  she  should  be  %-isited 
but  seldom.  The  end  of  March  or 
April  is  the  best  hatching  period.  The 
young  chicks  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  nest  twenty-four  hours  after 
liatching,but  all  shells  should  be  removed 
therefrom.  AVhen  nest-ripe,  place  the 
brood  in  a  roomy  coop  or  crate  on 
boards  in  a  warm  outhouse,  the  chicks 
being  subject  to  cramps  on  exposure  to 
damp  or  cold,  a  hability  they  exhibit 
until  two  months  old.    They  are  fond 


of  the  sun,  and  should  be  allowed  to 
bask  in  its  warm  beams,  after  the  dews 
are  gone,  on  fine  days.  Young  turkey- 
chicks  require  an  equal  amount  of  at- 
tention in  i-espect  to  feeding.  They 
should  not  be  crammed,  nor  have 
pepper-corns  thrust  down  their  throats ; 
but,  as  soon  as  nest-ripe,  should  be  in- 
duced to  eat,  bread-crumbs  being  held 
out  to  tliem  on  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  chopped  eggs  mingled  with  minced 
lettuce-leaves  and  the  green  of  spring 
onions  or  chives.  Green  food  in  abun- 
dance, mixed  with  more  nutritious 
diet,  is  all-essential  for  young  turkeys  ; 
dock  leaves,  nettle-tops,  and  many  other 
wild  plants,  may  be  taken  from  banks 
and  hedges  for  the  purpose.  Of  general 
food,  boiled  rice  and  oatmeal  are  excel- 
lent. All  the  ant-hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood should  be  robbed  from  time 
to  time  of  spades-full  of  the  hillock  and 
ants'  eggs,  and  all  placed  before  them; 
or  a  rotten  dung-heap  or  spent  hotbed 
full  of  red  worms,  wood  lice,  grubs,  &c., 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way.  The 
great  secret  in  successful  rearing  is  to 
be  constantly  tempting  the  chicks  with 
a  variety  of  food,  every  half  hour  not 
being  too  often.  But  the  feeder  must 
make  sure  that  every  chick  picks  a  bit. 
Those  that  do  not  must  be  tempted 
with  an  extra  delicacy  held  out  to  them 
on  the  finger,  and  in  some  cases  gentle 
cramming  may  be  necessaiy.  In  a  cold 
damj)  climate,  in  Ireland,  turkey- rearing 
was  rendered  successful  by  attention  to 
the  following  management.  The  young 
chicks  kept  in  the  house  the  first  week 
and  fed  on  chopped  eggs,  bread  crumbs, 
and  vegetable  diet ;  put  out  afterwards 
daily  in  a  pasture  field  when  not  damp, 
and  fed  every  hour  with  two  kinds  of 
food  alternately:  stir-about,  composed 
of  half  Indian  and  half  oaten  meal 
well-boiled,  some  of  which  was  dipped 
in  butter-milk  and  offered  to  the  chicks 
from  the  hand ;  the  other  alternative 
being  the  young  leaves  of  the  dock,  shred 
fine  and  mixed  with  oatmeal  and  butter- 
milk so  as  to  form  a  solid  ccn-.istency  ; 
afterwards  they  had  as  much  butter- 
milk as  they  liked  to  drink.  The  critical 
period  is  when  the  chicks  are  about 
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the  size  of  partridges,  when  they  "  shoot 
the  red."  If  tempted  with  a  generous 
and  varied  diet,  they  will,  however,  pass 
Avell  through  this  stage;  and  after  they 
are  two  months  old  they  may  take  their 
chance  with  other  poultr}\ 

TURNIP  (Brassica  rapa). 

No  single  plant  has  revolutionized 
the  farming  of  Great  Britain  so  much 
as  the  turnip.  There  are  almost  innu- 
merable varieties,  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  leading  divisions,  Swedish 
turnips,  hybrids,  and  common  turnips. 
Many  botanists  consider  the  former  to 
belong  to  a  different  family,  and  to  have 
a  distinct  origin  to  the  latter,  Brassica 
cafnpcstris,  in  their  opinion,  being  the 
source  of  the  swede  turnip.  However 
this  may  be,  the  two  kinds  unite  very 
readily,  and  all  the  yellow-fleshed  or 
hybrid  turnips  have  origin  in  this  mar- 
riage. The  most  generally  cultivated 
varieties  of  this  class  are  Chiva's  Orange 
Jelly,  Dale's  Hybrid,  the  Aberdeen  or 
Green-top  Scotch,  the  Scotch  Purple- 
top,  Skirving's  Purple-top,  AVaite's 
Eclipse,  and  the  Yellow  Tankard.  The 
sorts  of  common  turnips  usually  culti- 
vated are  the  Red  and  White  Globe,  the 
Red  Tankard,  the  White  Stone,  the 
GreenRound,  and  a  few  new  varieties,  of 
which  the  Hertfordshire  White  Round, 
the  Grey-stone,  and  the  Early  Six- 
Mceks  are  amongst  the  principal. 

TTJENIP  CULTIVATION. 

In  the  Norfolk  or  Four-course  system 
turnips  follow  wheat  in  the"  rotation. 
Very  frequently,  however,  other  cro])s 
are  made  to  inlcrs-ene,  particularly  green 
produce,  such  as  Trifolium  incarnatum, 
and  vetches,  to  be  cut  or  fed  off  in  the 
spring,  with  smaller  breadths  of  flax 
and  early  peas.  Even  the  swede,  which 
is  not  sown  in  England  until  near  mid- 
summer, admits  of  a  prior  green  crop 
being  taken  the  same  year  on  all  good 
friable,  light  land.  The  ycllow-fleshcd 
turnips  will  bear  to  be  later  sown  than 
swedes,  and  their  proper  period  is  from 
the  beginning  until  the  middle  of  July. 
But  the  common  white  turnip  may  be 
safely  sown  all  through  July,  and  cer- 


Turnip  Cultivation. 

tain  varieties  such  as  Early  Stone  and 
the  Early  Six-weeks  may  have  their 
sowing  periods  prolonged  throughout 
August.  On  some  farms  in  high  con- 
dition, where  the  principle  is  laid  down 
never  to  allow  the  soil  to  remain  idle, 
all  the  stubble  land  after  wheat,  except 
the  portion  required  for  mangels,  i-< 
autumn-cro]-)ped  to  different  kinds  of 
produce,  calculated  to  yield  successional 
cuttings  or  feedings  of  green  forage  in 
the  spring  or  early  summer,  a  small 
breadth  being  perhaps  kept  in  fallow 
until  spring  for  white  peas  or  flax,  to 
be  ripened  in  July  and  leave  the  ground 
ready  for  late  sowings  of  turnips. 
Thus  the  portions  rid  of  rye,  winter 
barley  or  oats,  and  trifolium  are  cul- 
tivated and  sown  to  swedes  in  June, 
and  as  the  vetches  are  fed  or  cut  ofi", 
these  breadths  are  allotted  to  yellow 
and  then  white  turnips.  As  the  latter 
part  of  July  or  beginning  of  August 
cleared  breadths  of  flax  and  sometimes 
of  pulse  crop,  such  ns  early  peas  and 
winter  beans,  admit  of  the  White  Stone 
and  Early  Six-weeks  turnip  being  sown. 
And,  still  later,  some  farmers  drill  in 
artiticial  manure  with  these  quick-grow- 
ing varieties  on  corn  stubble,  especially 
that  of  lye,  winter  oats,  or  barley, 
which  fall  earliest,  and  even  wheat 
stubble  after  an  earh-  harvxst. 

Many  have,  in  times  past,  objected  to 
this  system  of  two  croppings  in  one 
year,  on  the  ground  that  it  interferes 
with  the  successful  growth  of  the  turnip 
crop,  and  that  bulky  and  weighty  bulbs 
are  not  to  be  realized  from  such  intense 
management,  whereas  the  expenses  of 
cultivation  are  largely  increased.  But  all 
depends  on  circumstances.  In  the  first 
place,  the  soil  must  be  light  or  loamy, 
and  not  require  much  mechanical  work- 
ing to  be  wrought  into  friable  condition ; 
for  the  veiy  nature  of  this  system  re- 
quires that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
turnip  crops  be  put  in  on  the  One-earth 
principle,  or  after  a  single  ploughing. 
In  the  next,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  perfectly  clean  cultivation  prevail ; 
and  lastly,  the  soil  must  be  either  na- 
turally rich  in  itself,  or  be  made  so 
by  high  management.    But  fertility  is 
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naturally  engendered  and  kept  up  by 
the  system  itself,  if  only  the  soil  be  in 
a  fit  and  proper  condition  at  the  com- 
mencement. The  greater  proportion, 
and  frequently  all  the  double  crops, 
raised  in  this  way  are  feeding  crops, 
and  necessarily  demand  a  large  increase 
of  live  stock  on  the  farm  for  their  con- 
sumption. By  the  productive  energies 
of  the  soil  being  intensified  in  this  way 
much  of  the  increased  produce  is  re- 
turned to  the  land  again  in  manure. 
Green  crops,  especially  those  with  broad, 
tender,  and  succulent  foliage,  derive  a 
large  portion  of  their  nutriment  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  it  must  not  be 
supposed  the  soil  grows  tired  and  re- 
quires rest  like  a  jaded  horse  or  work- 
ing animal.  But,  according  to  modem 
management,  all  the  best  farmers  lay 
out  large  sums  in  artificial  manures  to 
foster  the  early  growths  of  these  green 
crops ;  and  not  only  so,  but,  after  be- 
ing raised,  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
make  additional  outlays  in  the  purchase 
of  highly  nutritious  feeding  stuffs.  In 
other  words,  they  find  that  green  pro- 
duce is  utilised  most  profitably  by  be- 
ing consumed  by  fattening  sheep  and 
cattle  with  the  addition  of  oil-cake,  com, 
or  meal.  Wherever  such  high  manage- 
ment prevails  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  system  described  dovetails  ad- 
mirably into  every  requirement  thereto 
belonging.  It  is  a  fact,  the  one  to  which 
good  forming  in  England  is  fast  tending. 

TUBNIP-HOEING, 

Turnips  are  usually  drilled  either  on 
the  flat  or  ridge,  and  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  rows  in  either  case  can  be 
cleaned  and  stirred  by  the  horse-hoe. 
It  is  important  that  the  horse-hoe 
should  be  kept  constantly  at  this  work, 
not  merely  for  cleansing  purposes,  but 
to  keep  up  a  communion  between  the 
soil  and  the  atmosphere.  When  the 
turnips  are  in  broad  leaf  and  sufli- 
ciently  advanced  for  the  purpose,  sing- 
ling out  has  to  be  performed  \viih  the 
hand-hoe,  at  a  cost  of  from  3s.  to  4s. 
per  acre,  and  very  possibly  a  second 
laand-hoeing  ^vill  have  to  be  effected 
afterwards. 


Turnip  Manures. 


TURNIP  MACHINES. 

Cutters,  slicers,  and  pulpcrs  of  various 
forms  and  sizes  have  been  devised  from 
time  to  time  to  reduce  turnips  into  a 
better  form  for  food.  The  economy  of 
cutting  up  turnips  for  sheep  has  long, 
been  proved.  Young  sheep  scaling 
their  teeth,  and  old  ewes  that  are  losing 
them  find  much  labour  and  difficulty  to 
eat  hard  turnips,  especially  swedes  un- 
cut. The  most  generally  approved 
cutting  for  sheep  is  that  afforded  by 
Gardiner's  turnip  cutters,  now  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Samuelson,  of  Bnn- 
bur)',  the  "  finger-shaped "  pieces  left 
by  it  being  deemed  better  for  sheep 
mastication  and  the  general  economy  of 
fold  management  than  either  slices  or 
pulp.  In  feeding  horned  stock,  how- 
ever, one  or  other  of  the  latter  forms 
becomes  necessary,  as  the  thick,  nar- 
row "  finger  pieces  "  would  be  likely  to 
be  gulped  down  whole,  and  endanger 
choking.  The  raspers  and  pulping 
machines  that  have  been  brought  into 
use  extensively  during  the  past  twenty 
years  are  held  to  be  very  economical 
both  for  pig  and  cow  feeding.  A  heap 
of  root-pulp  readily  feiTnents,  which, 
mixed  with  meal,  forms  a  highly  nutri- 
tious diet  for  swine ;  while,  for  horned 
cattle,  if  straw-chaff  be  mixed  with  the 
pulp  as  it  is  ground  from  the  machine, 
and  the  whole  be  allowed  to  ferment 
together,  the  fonner  will  become  par- 
tially cooked,  and  afford  more  nutri- 
ment by  the  organs  of  digestion  and 
assimilation  being  able  more  effectually 
to  act  thereon.  The  price  of  Gardi- 
ner's single-action  cutter,  to  produce 
"finger  pieces"  for  sheep,  is  £\  5s. 
The  same  implement  is  fitted  -with  a 
double-action,  cutting  "finger  pieces" 
one  way  and  slices  the  other  at  the 
price  of  £^  5s.  ^lessrs.  Picksley  and 
Sims  have  improved  on  this  by  a  treble- 
action,  affording  in  one  implement,  at  a 
cost  of  £(i,  the  three  operations  of 
pulping,  stripping,  and  slicing.  Bentall's 
root-pulpers  vary  in  price  from;^3  15s. 
to  ^5  15s. 
TURNIP  MANURES. 

Bone  manures  and  phosphated  mi- 
u— 2 
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nerals  reduced  to  solubility  by  the 
action  of  powerful  acids,  form  the  class 
mainly  depended  on  for  raisinjj  the 
great  bulk  of  the  turnip  crops  of  the 
countr}'.  The  entire  history  of  agri- 
culture affords  no  more  remarkable 
event  than  the  rapid  change  that  de- 
veloped itself  in  England  and  Scotland 
after  the  discovery  of  the  small  quan- 
tity of  phosphatic  substance  in  a 
soluble  condition  that  is  requisite  to 
foster  an  acre  of  turnips,  and  drive  it  to 
maturity.  Many  intelligent  farmers  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  almost  magical 
effect  of  bones  on  the  turnip  crop  at 
an  early  period  in  the  century,  but  they 
used  them  at  first  uncrushed  and  in 
large  quantities,  until  gradually  it  was 
discovered  that  the  more  they  were  re- 
duced was  their  immediate  efficacy 
increased.  Crushing  mills  were  coming 
generally  into  use  after  1825;  but  it  was 
not  until  after  the  great  Liebig  made 
the  suggestion  that  perfect  solubility 
might  be  attained  by  dissolving  bones 
with  sulphuric  acid  that  the  revo- 
lution became  fairly  effected.  Hence- 
forth the  fact  was  elicited  that  a 
quarter  of  bones  thus  treated  yielded 
sufficient  manure  to  raise  an  acre  of  good 
turnips  on  poor  land.  Manure  manu- 
factories then  sprung  up  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  kingdom.  The  new  manure 
was  termed  superphosphate ;  and  as 
the  demand  for  it  increased,  co- 
prolites  and  phosphatic  minerals  were 
ground  and  melted  down,  and  now 
probably  form  the  main  source  of  sup- 
ply to  a  far  greater  extent  than  bones. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  superphosphate  of  lime  are  now 
offered  in  the  market  at_^6  and  ^6  los. 
per  ton,  which  farmers  purchase  and 
use  freely  at  the  rate  of  from  2  cwt.  to 
3  cwt.  i^cr  acre  for  common  turnips, 
thus  reducing  the  manurial  cost  of  tur- 
nip production  considerably  under  £1 
per  acre,  in  some  instances  as  low  as 
I2S.  Whenever,  however,  half-inch 
bones  can  be  readily  procured  the 
farmer  will  find  it  to  his  interest  to  pur- 
chase and  ferment  or  dissolve  them  at 
home,  rather  than  purchase  the  super- 
phosphate of  the  makers ;  more  certain 


Turnips  on  Fallows. 

and  better  crops  may  be  ensured 
thereby.  The  insoluble  phosphates  of 
minerals  never  dissolve  after  the  action 
of  the  powerful  acids  has  ceased,  but 
bones,  if  not  soluble  at  the  first,  gra- 
dually become  so  in  the  land.  Peru- 
vian guano,  particularly  in  Scotland, 
has  likewise  been  extensively  used  as  a 
manure  for  turnips ;  but,  w  hen  put  in 
underneath  the  seed  by  the  manure- 
drill,  its  powerful  action  often  endangers 
the  germinating  functions  of  the  seed. 
The  price  of  this  manure,  too,  has  been 
much  too  high  of  late  years  to  be 
largely  employed  in  turnip  gro^\^ng; 
and  practical  experience  has  long  esta- 
blished a  rule  that  gains  very  general 
observance:  "Phosphates  for  green 
crops ;  ammoniacal  manures  for  corn." 

TURNIPS  ON  FALLOWS. 

The  orthodox  mode  of  growing  tur- 
nips used  to  be  after  three  ploughings  ; 
the  stubble  being  turned  by  one  in 
autumn,  a  cross-ploughing  following  in 
the  ensuing  March  or  April ;  and,  after 
thorough  working  and  cleansing,  a 
final  one  afforded  just  before  the  sow- 
ing of  the  seed.  This  system  has,  how- 
ever, fallen  very  much  into  abeyance 
since  autumn  cultivation  came  into 
fashion,  and  is  only  now  followed  in 
its  entirety  by  old-fashioned  farmers. 
Stubbles  intended  for  roots  the  ensuing 
year  are,  at  the  present  day,  veiy  gene- 
rally surface-cleaned  as  soon  after  har- 
vest as  possible  ;  which  is  far  better 
than  to  turn  the  grass  they  hold  under, 
to  live  and  grow  up  fresh  between  the 
furrows  in  spring.  After  this  the  farmer 
who  sticks  to  his  fallow  for  turnips, 
deeply  ploughs  his  land,  and  allows  it 
to  remain  in  rough  furrow,  exposed  to 
the  beneficial  influences  of  frost  and 
snow,  wind  and  rain,  the  entire  winter. 
In  March  it  will  generally  shatter  to 
dust,  and  appear  tolerably  clean,  only 
requiring  to  be  worked  across  with  the 
cultivator  or  scarifier,  followed,  per- 
haps, by  a  harrowing  a  fortnight  later. 
Such  land  requires  a  light  ploughing 
at  the  sowing  period,  if  sown  on  the 
flat,  or,  it  may  be  ridged  up  on  the 
Scotch  system  for  swedes.    A  winter 
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fallow,  when  the  land  has  been  surface- 
cleaned,  is  always  extremely  beneficial ; 
and  heavy  soils,  in  particular,  gain  every 
advantage  therefrom,  by  their  mechani- 
cal texture  being  improved.  By  such 
management  the  growth  of  turnips  is 
'rendered  possible  and  profitable  on 
heavy  land. 

TUSSAC-GRASS  (Dactylis  csespi- 

tosa). 

This  native  of  the  Falkland  Isles  has 
been  introduced  into  this  country,  and 
thrives  well  in  peaty  soils,  within  the 
influence  of  the  sea-spray. 

TUSSILAGO  FARFARA. 

The  botanical  name  for  coltsfoot,  a 
troublesome  weed. 

TWINTER, 

In  the  North  of  England  this  term  is 
applied  to  cattle  and  sheep  over  two 
years  old. 

TWITCH. 

A  name  for  couch  grass, 

TYE. 

In  Suffolk,  an  extensive  common 
pasture. 

ULEX. 

The  botanical  name  of  furze,  gorse, 
or  whin. 

ULMTJS. 

The  sub-order  of  the  Urticaceai  fa- 
mily, that  comprehends  the  various 
species  of  elm  trees. 

UNICORN  TEAM. 

A  unicorn  team  is  two  abreast  and 
one  in  front. 

UREDO  AND  UREDINE-ffi 

Are  terms  used  in  classifying  nu- 
merous small  parasites  that  affect  agri- 
cultural plants. 

URTICA. 

The  botanical  name  for  the  stinging 
nettle. 


Venusia  Fluctuata. 


VANESSA. 

Afiimily  of  butterflies,  comprehending 
the  common  butterfly,  the  caterpillars 
of  which  feed  on  the  leaves  of  hops, 
nettles,  elm,  willow,  hazel,  &c.,  and 
the  peacock  butterfly. 

VEAL. 

The  flesh  of  the  calf.  The  joints  are 
cut  from  the  carcass  according  to  custom, 
and  usually  consist  of — i,  loin  ;  2, 
chump  ;  3,  fillet ;  4,  hock  ;  5,  shoulder; 
6,  neck  ;  7,  breast ;  8,  fore-knuckle. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW. 


The  most  relished  of  the  gourd  class 
as  are  esculent  in  this  country,  being 
used  when  in  its  green  or  half-grown 
state  ;  but  Mr.  Cuthill  and  many  other 
gardeners  strongly  recommend  it  ripe 
as  a  winter  vegetable. 

VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  study  of  the  structure,  nature, 
functions,  and  uses  of  plants  ;  their 
natural  adaptations  to  different  climates 
and  soils,  and  the  conditions  requisite 
for  their  successful  development. 

VELL. 

In  Devon,  to  pare  or  plough  thin. 

VENARY. 

Relating  to  hunting.  Venation  is  the 
act  of  huntmg. 

VENISON. 

The  flesh  of  deer. 

VENUSIA  FLUCTUATA. 

The     garden     carjxt-moth,     whose 
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caterpillars  feed  in  summer  and  autumn 
between  cabbage-leaves,  and  injure  the 
hearts. 

VERNAL.  GRASS  (Anthoxan- 
thum  odoratum;. 
The  leaves  of  "  Sweet  Vernal  grass," 
on  being  dried,  emit  an  extremely  fra- 
grant odour,  to  which  the  fragrance  of 
iiay  seems  to  be  largely  attributable. 

VERONICA. 

A  genus  of  plants,  many  of  which 
are  cultivated  garden  flowers  ;  but  se- 
veral are  weeds  which  infest  gardens 
and  cornfields,  viz. : — Ivyleaved  Speed- 
well, Green  Procumbent,  Greyfield, 
Buxbaums,  and  the  Corn  Veronica. 

VERT, 

An  ancient  forest  term,  signifying 
cverj'thing  growing  in  the  forest  that 
may  cover  and  hide  a  deer. 

VESPA  CRABRO. 

The  hornet.  Vespa  vulgaris  is  the 
common  wasp. 

VETCHES  (Vicia  sativa), 

Often  called  tares,  give  extremely 
serviceable  crops  to  the  farmer,  and 
may  be  deemed,  next  to  clover,  the 
most  valuable  of  the  artificial  grasses. 
The  culture  of  the  vetch  is  less  riskful 
and  more  certain  than  that  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  clover  family ;  while  all 
kinds  of  stock  seem  to  thrive  and  fatten 
faster  on  it  than  on  other  artificial 
herbage.  Probably  the  crop  would 
have  a  more  extensive  place  in  the  ro- 
tation but  for  the  costs  of  seed  and 
cultivation.  The  clovers  arc  sown 
amidst,  and  harrowed  in  among,  the 
young  corn  in  spring,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn appear  ready  planted,  to  give 
produce  the  ensuing  year.  Trifo- 
lium  only  requires  a  scarifying  and 
harrowing  of  the  stubble;  but  vetches 
require  the  land  to  be  ploughed  and 
worked  ;  and  the  cost  of  seed,  often  not 
to  be  procured  under  from  los.  to  14s. 
per  bushel,  and  of  which  from  2  to  3 
bushels  are  required,  amounts  to  a  good 
round  sum.    Still,  considcTuig  how  fre- 


Vetches,  Composition  of, 

quently  farms,  now-a-day,  turn  clover- 
sick,  and  that  vetches  are  calculated 
to  yield  well  on  all  soils  of  ordi- 
nary quality,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  cultivation  of  the  latter  should  not 
largely  increase,  which,  probably,  is  the 
case,  and  may  account,  in  some  mea- 
sure, for  the  high  prices  and  scarcity 
of  seed  during  the  past  few  years. 

Although  loamy  soils,  particularly 
clay  loams,  are  best  for  vetches,  they 
are  grown  veiy  frequently  on  poor 
clays,  forming  the  best  and  cheapest 
green  crop  that  can  be  raised  on  soils 
too  strong  for  turnips.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  sufficient  live  stock  can 
be  kept  on  a  poor,  stiff,  arable  farm 
without  having  recourse  to  extensive 
breadths  of  vetches.  A  bit  of  good 
management  is  to  sow  vetches  early  in 
the  autumn,  feed  them  off  in  the  spring 
with  fattening  sheep  and  oilcake, 
plough  the  breadths  as  fast  as  they  are 
rid,  and  re-sow  them  at  once  to  spring 
vetches,  to  be  similarly  eaten  off  in  the 
autumn  by  fattening  sheep,  with  oil- 
cake. Land  thus  treated  will  support 
a  large  number  of  stock,  and  bear 
bountilul  crops  of  wheat  afterwards. 

The  proper  period  for  sowing  winter 
vetches  is  from  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  middle  of  November.  Suc- 
cessional  crops  of  spring  vetches  may 
be  put  in  from  February  up  to  June. 
Where  spring  vetches  are  sown  after  the 
end  of  April,  a  mixture  of  rape  and 
vetches  is  better  than  rape  alone.  Seed 
for  spring  vetches  can  generally  be 
purchased  at  much  lower  rates  than 
that  for  winter  vetches ;  often  at  not 
more  than  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  bushel. 
The  spring  vetch  is  supposed  to  be 
of  the  same  species  as  the  winter 
vetch,  and  to  have  only  acquired  dif- 
ferent habits  of  growth  and  ripening 
through  many  years'  successive  cultiva- 
tion. There  arc,  liowcvcr,  several  other 
species;  as  the  White  vetch,  the  Tufted 
vetch,  the  Kussian  vetch,  and  the  Wood 
vetch. 

VETCHES,  COMPOSITION  OF. 

According  to  Dr.  Voclcker,  green 
vetches   are   about  equal   in   nutritive 
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Vetcli-Hay. 


In  Natural  State. 

Dri 

ed  at  212"  F. 

82-16 

0-07 

3402 

1-07 

5 '99 

10-23 

0-49 

57'35 
2-67 

loo-oo 

100-00 

0-57 

3-20 

quality  to  the  better  sorts  of  clover.     A  sample  freshly  gathered  from  the  field  he 
found,  on  analysis,  to  contain — 


Water      

Substances  soluble  in  water:  — 

a.  Organic  matters 

b.  Inorganic  matters  (ash) 
Insoluble  in  water: — 

a.  Vegetable  fibre 

b.  Inorganic  substances  (asb) . 


Percentage  of  nitrogen         

Equal  to — 
Protein  compounds 3-56        2000 

The  composition  of  the  seed  of  tares  resembles,  in  its  nature,  that  of  lentils, 
beans,  and  peas.  Levi  found  that,  on  burning,  the  seed  of  vetches  j-ielded 
2*4  per  cent,  of  ash.  Sprengel  has  stated  that  air-dried  straw,  on  burning, 
yields  5T01  percent,  of  ash.  100  parts  of  the  ash  of  each  analyzed  by  these 
chemists  jielded  as  follows  : — 


Potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia       

Oxide  of  iron 
Protoxide  of  ninngai 
Phosphoric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid 

Silicic  acid 

Chloride  of  sodium 
Alumina        


Ash  of  Seed  Anal 

vzed 

Ash 

of  Straw  Analyzed 

b3-  Levi. 

by  Sprengel. 

30"37 

...        35-28 

9-81 

— 

4-70 

.-        38-33 

8-45         . 

...          6-3S 

0-7S 

0.18 

— 

0-16 

37-32 

S-49 

...           4'07 

z-39 

2C0 

8-66 

1-97 

2-67 

— 

0-29 

ico-co 

100-00 

VETCHES   SEED. 

The  yield  of  vetches  as  a  seed  crop 
is  very  precarious,  at  times  yielding 
barely  a  return  of  the  seed  sown,  and, 
at  others,  from  40  to  45  bushels  per 
acre.  Ovcr-luxurinnce  in  folinge  is  pre- 
judicial to  a  production  of  grain  in  this 
plant.  Hence  the  reason  why  poor 
clays,  if  only  moderately  conditioned, 
will  frequently  produce  heavier  yields 
than  belter  soils.  Eut,  under  all  circum- 
stances, when  the  crop  is  intended  to  be 
seeded,  a  thin  plant  rather  than  a  thick 
one  should  be  sought  after.  I'robably 
the  most  successful  mode  of  raising 
seed  is  to  sow  vetches  and  beans  to- 
gether. The  two  descriptions  of  grain 
ripen  pretty  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
The  vetches  twine  round  the  stout 
■stalks  of  the  beans,  and  thereby  obtain 


more  sun  and  air  than  othemase  would 
be  the  case.  The  beans,  too,  pod  better 
than  when  sown  thicker  by  themselves, 
and  the  under-crop  of  another  species 
does  them  little  injur}-. 

VETCH-HAY. 

Vetches  are  generally  devoted  to 
green  consumption,  either  by  the  fold 
in  the  field  Mhere  they  grow,  or  in 
yards  and  stalls,  where  they  yield  ac- 
ceptable and  highly  nutritious  food  for 
fiitlening  oxen,  milch  cows,  horses,  and 
pigs,  the  latter  animals  being  remark- 
ably fond  of  them.  But,  on  arable 
farms,  when  clovers  fail,  it  is  sometimes 
held  ad\-isable  to  sow  larger  breadths, 
to  have  a  resen-e  for  ha}'.  Vetch-hay, 
if  made  well,  is  richer  in  quality  than 
almost  any  other  hay  ;  but  it  requires 
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much  drjing,  and,  in  the  event  of  being 
subjected  to  wet  weather,  spoils  very 
readily.  The  best  period  to  cut  for  hay 
is  just  after  the  flowering  period,  when 
podding  has  commenced,  and  some  of 
the  seeds  are  formed.  The  swathes 
should  be  shaken  apart  immediately 
after  the  scythe,  to  promote  a  speedy 
drj'ing.  It  must  be  turned  carefully 
aftenvards,  or  the  leaves  will  fall  off. 

VETERINABIAN. 

One  skilled  in  the  diseases  of  cattle. 

VIBRIO    TRITICI. 

One  of  the  Infusoria  causing  ear- 
cockles  or  purples  in  wheat. 

VICIA. 

The  genus  of  plants  comprising  the 
Vetch  or  Tare  family,  of  which  there 
are  V.  saiiva,  the  common  tare; 
V.  cracca,  the  tufted  vetch ;  V.  villosa, 
the  large  Russian  vetch  ;  and  V.  sil- 
zatica,  the  wood  vetch. 

VINE, 

The  plant  that  bears  grapes. 

VINEGAR. 

Sometimes  made  from  crab  apples, 
but  more  frequently  from  wine  turned 
sour  on  malt  lees.  All  liquor  contain- 
ing alcohol  or  material  for  vinous 
fermentation  may  be  converted  to 
vinegar  by  engendering  the  acetous 
fermentation. 

VIOLA  (Tricolor  arvensis), 

The  small  field  pansy,  is  a  common 
annual  corn-weed,  a  variety  of  the  same 
species  cultivated  in  gardens  called 
Pansy  or  Heart's-ease. 

VIPER. 

A  poisonous  serpent. 

VIPER'S   BUGLOSS  (Echnm  vul- 
gar e). 

A  weed  frequently  found  about  up- 
land corn-fields. 

VULPINE. 

Belonging  to  a  fox,  or  characteristic 
thereof. 


Walnut  (Juglans  regria). 

WAGGEL. 

A  name  given  in  Cornwall  to  the 
ilartinazzo,  or  dung-hunter,  a  species 
of  Larus  or  seagull. 

■WAGGON. 

A  strong  carriage  on  four  wheels  for 

farm  purposes.     6'^^Wain. 

WAGTAIL   (MotaciUa). 

A  family  of  birds,  of  which  there  are 
several  species,  all  useful  and  diligent 
destroyers  of  insects.  The  pied  wag- 
tail (J/,  alba)  preys  on  the  larvae  of 
flies  bred  in  brooks  and  the  margins  of 
pools.  The  grey  kind  {M.  hoanila)  is 
equally  serviceable,  and  the  yellow 
wagtail  (M  flava)  dwells  more  in 
com-fiekls,  and  pursues  insects  indcfa- 
tigably  therein. 

WAIN. 

A  name  for  waggon;  a  four-wheeled 
conveyance  much  used  by  farmers, 
millers,  merchants,  &c.,  for  heavy  road- 
trafhc  ;  the  ordinary  vehicle  used  on 
the  farm  in  harvesting  hay  and  grain 
crops,  although,  in  some  districts,  it  has 
been  much  superseded  by  harvest  or 
general  purpose  carts.  Waggons  are 
of  difTerent  sizes,  made  for  four  horses, 
two  horses,  and  one  horse.  Carriers 
road-waggons  are  often  covered. 

WAINBOTE. 

Timber  for  waggons  or  carts. 

WAKEROBIN. 

A  name  for  cuckoo-pink  {Arum 
inaciclatum'). 

WALLFLOWER. 

A  species  of  stock  gilliflower. 
WALNUT   (Jug-lans  reg-ia). 

The  lloyal  or  common  walnut  is 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Persia,  but 
has  been  cultivated  in  England  since 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  tree  grows  rapidly,  in  early  life,  in 
a  deep  dry  soil,  with  a  good  climate, 
attaining  the  height  of  20  feet  in  twelve 
years,  at  which  age  it  generally  com- 
mences to  bear  fruit.    It  strikes  deep 
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into  the  ground  M'ith  a  vigorous  tap- 
root, and,  having  always  a  well-balanced 
head,  is  less  likely  to  be  uprooted  in 
hurricanes  than  almost  any  other  tree. 
Every  portion  of  it  is  applied  to  some 
use.  The  green  fruit,  before  the  kernels 
are  formed,  makes  a  favourite  pickle, 
and  a  useful  sauce,  called  walnut  ket- 
chup, is  produced  from  the  outer  husk 
of  the  ripe  fruit,  Mhich,  likewise,  is 
employed  by  gipsies  to  stain  the  skin, 
and  occasionally  to  produce  a  light 
brown  dye.  The  nuts  are  in  demand 
evcrj'whcre,  and  are  a  sine  qua  non  for 
winter  desserts.  The  leaves  are  odori- 
ferous, and  oil  extracted  from  walnuts 
is  used  by  painters,  and  in  the  South  of 
Europe  employed  in  culinaiy  pre]:)ara- 
tions.  The  timber  is  deemed  the  most 
ornamental  that  can  be  obtained  from 
any  European  tree,  and  is  much 
esteemed  in  cabinet  work,  and  for  gun- 
stocks,  (^'c.  Even  the  roots,  by  boiling, 
yield  a  valuable  dark  brown  dye  which 
becomes  fixed  in  wood,  wool,  or  hair, 
without  the  aid  of  alum.  The  only 
objection  against  the  tree  is  the 
immense  space  it  occupies  when  fully 
grown.  Certain  fine  specimens  have 
been  known  to  attain  a  height  of  from 
Co  to  66  feet,  with  trunks  from  9  to  11 
feet  in  circumfcience  ;  and  the  walnut 
spreads  always  a  broad  head,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  height  and  bulk  of  stem,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  other  trees. 

WALNUT,  BLACK  (Jug-lans  nigra) 

This  is  an  American  variety,  less 
valuable  than  the  common  walnut  as  a 
fruit-bearer,  but  far  more  so  as  an  croa- 
mental  tree,  and  for  the  production  of 
timber  which  is  of  a  dark  colour,  finely 
grained,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish, 
and  in  great  demand  for  the  finer 
articles  of  furniture.  In  an  isolated 
situation  on  the  lawn  it  becomes  a  large 
spreading  tree  of  great  beauty. 

WAPPE. 

The  name  of  a  house-dog. 

WAPPER. 

A  name  given  to  the  smaller  species 
of  river  gudgeon. 


Warta. 


WARBLES. 


In  farriery,  small  hard  tumours  on 
the  backs  of  horses. 

WARPINa. 

A  method  by  which  many  thousand 
acres  of  deep  jieat-moors  and  weak 
sands  on  the  banks  of  the  Humbcr,  the 
Ouse,  and  the  Trent,  have  been  covered 
by  a  valuable  deposit  of  from  one  to 
three  feet  in  de])th,  and  converted  to 
extremely  valuable  land  by  placing 
raised  banks  around  the  fields  to  fence 
in  the  flood,  and  allowing  the  water  to 
gather  at  every  tide  by  flowing  from  the 
stream  tlirough  tidal  doors  or  sluice 
gates.  The  deposition  takes  place 
immediately,  and  the  water  is  allowed 
to  flow  back  through  the  same  channel 
on  the  tide  receding.  About  two  years 
has  been  found  a  sufficiently  long 
period  to  give  a  deep  covering  of  rich 
silt  on  the  Eastern  coast.  Warping 
has  not  been  practised  much  elsewhere, 
probably  because  the  conditions  of  suc- 
cess are  not  equally  available. 

WARREN. 

A  park  for  breeding  rabbits.  Rabbit 
warrens  used  to  be  more  general  than 
they  are  at  present  in  hilly,  rocky,  and 
sandy  districts,  particularly  in  I'last 
Norfolk,  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  and  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  there  are  still  some  of 
great  profit  to  their  owners.  Wniren 
rabbits  require  little  care  beyond  feed- 
ing in  winter  with  hay  and  roots,  such 
as  swedes,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  man- 
golds. Tlie  food  should  be  put  down 
at  night.  The  chief  care  the  M'anencr 
has  besides  is  to  kill  vermin  and  pre- 
serve their  warrens  from  such  as  are 
great  enemies  to  rabbits,  particularly 
the  diff'erent  species  of  the  weasel 
family. 

WARTS. 

Corneous  excrescences  to  which  some 
cattle  are  not  less  liable  than  human 
kind.  When  on  the  teats  of  cows  they 
are  \cr\  troublesome,  and  dairy-women 
sometimes  get  rid  of  them  by  tjing  a 
thread  tightly  round  the  base  of  the 
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wart,  which  stops  the  circulation,  and 
causes  it  to  wither  up. 

WARTWORT. 

Another  name  for  spurge  or  Ettphor- 
bia,  because  the  plants  of  the  spurge- 
wort  order  discharge  a  milky  juice 
when  wounded — deemed  a  remedy  for 
warts. 

WASHING  MACHINE. 

This  name  is  not  only  applied  to  an 
article  of  the  laundry  for  washing 
clothes  and  linen,  but  to  a  very  simple 
and  useful  machine  for  the  farm, 
designed  to  wash  potatoes  and  other 
roots,  which  are  placed  into  a  cylindrical 
sparred  frame-work,  placed  in  a  trough 
filled  with  water,  so  that  the  sparred 
cylinder  may  be  turned  therein  by  means 
of  a  handle  to  the  axle  running  on 
bearings  at  the  two  ends  of  the  trough. 
The  revolniions  of  the  cylinder  in  the 
water  speedily  cleanse  the  lools  of  all 
impurities,  which  fall  through  and  lodge 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  the 
joots  are  taken  out,  as  well  as  put  in,  by 
opening  a  lid  in  the  framework. 

WASP. 


j.^ife^-'^ 


Water-Meado-wr. 


An  exceedingly  destructive  insect, 
■one  of  the  greatest  pests  in  British 
gardens,  as  the  sweetest  and  ripest  fruits 
beconie  their  prey.  No  other  winged 
•creature  gives  half  as  much  annoyance. 


WASSAIL. 

An  ancient  Christmas  rite  in  which 
the  wassail-cup  was  handed  round  fdled 
with  liquor,  artificially  sugared  and 
spiced. 

WATER-CART. 

A  cart  specially  designed  to  convey 
water  to  the  garden  by  hand.  Much 
larger  Horse-carts  are  used  for  farms. 

WATER-CRESS  (Nastiirtium  offi- 
cinale). 

An  excellent  edible  plant,  found  very 
extensively  in  streams  and  ponds,  but 
it  should  only  be  gathered  from  running 
water,  otherwise  frog-spawn  and  other 
oflensive  matter  will  be  present,  adher- 
ing to  the  roots  and  stems. 

WATER   DROPWORT    (CEnantlie 

pliellandrium) . 

A  plant  aonsidered  to  have  poisonous 
properties. 

WATERFOWL. 

Birds  of  aquatic  habits,  many  of 
which  afford  game  for  the  marksman. 

WATER       HEMLOCK       (Circuta 
virosa). 

Likewise  called  cowbane.  A  plant 
glowing  in  ditches  and  streams  deemed 
poisonous. 

WATER-MEADOW. 

A  meadow  irrigated  from  some  stream 
which  causes  an  exuberant  growth  of 
grass.  The  vales  between  the  chalk 
hills  in  the  South  West  of  England  are 
very  generally  devoted  to  water- 
meadows,  and  farms  are  deemed  very 
bad  for  occupation  that  are  entirely 
destitute  of  so  valualjle  an  appendage. 
The  sliecp  farmers  of  this  district  find 
their  water-meadows  invaluable  in  early 
spring,  when  they  are  clothed  with  ver- 
dure, and  afford  a  *good  bite  for  the 
flock,  just  as  the  turnips  are  all  fed  off, 
and  there  is  very  little  green  food  of  any 
kind  besides  to  be  met  with.  After  the 
spring  feeding,  the  water  is  allowed  to 
cover  the  meadows  again,  and  another 
crop  developes  rapidly  for  the  scythe, 
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and  again  a  third,  and  perhaps  a  fourth, 
for  feeding  in  the  autumn.  Water  from 
the  chalk  hills  is  exceedingly  good  for 
irrigating  purposes,  a  rich  verdure  being 
sure  to  spring  up  wherever  it  has  been 
allowed  to  flow.  Tlatches  or  sluice- 
doors  are  opened  to  admit  a  flowing 
from  the  main  stream  into  open  chan- 
nels from  which  smaller  ones  lead  to 
every  part  of  the  land  to  be  irrigatetl, 
the  great  point  in  laying  out  meadows 
for  the  purpose  being  even  distribution 
and  slow  circulation.  No  good  end  is 
gained  by  keeping  the  water  in  a  state 
of  stagnation.  It  should  rather  be 
kept  in  slow  motion,  flowing  onwards 
and  off,  to  irrigate  more  land  at  a  lower 
level. 

The  winter  watering  of  meadows 
commences  in  December,  and  during 
this  and  the  following  month  is  con- 
tinued, as  the  more  extensive  and  con- 
tinuous the  iirigation,  the  greater  will  be 
the  protection  from  frosts.  About 
once  a  fortnight,  however,  air  must  be 
given,  and  the  land  has  to  be  laid  dry  a 
few  days  for  that  purpose.  In  February 
the  best  practice  is  to  float  the  meadows 
by  night,  and  allow  them  to  drain  dry 
by  day.  In  March  and  April  abundant 
food  is  yielded,  and  the  watering  must 
depend  on  circumstances.  At  the 
beginning  of  ^lay  most  farmers  like  to 
have  their  meadows  as  bare  as  they  well 
can  be,  after  which  the  water  is  allowed 
to  flow  on  them  continuously  for  a  week, 
repeated  at  intei-\-als,  until  a  heavy  crop 
•of  grass  has  ripened,  the  period  taken 
up  in  doing  so  being  from  Ave  to  seven 
■weeks  after  being  unstocked.  The 
grass  of  water-meadows  always  requires 
more  careful  drj-ing  than  other  grass  on 
account  of  its  great  succulence.  After 
mowing,  other  light  waterings  have  to 
be  repealed,  the  efl'ect  of  which,  in  sum- 
mer, is  very  great  in  promoting  vegeta- 
tion, but  it  is  extremely  injurious  to 
keep  the  water  on  long  in  hot  weather 
as  a  white  scum  like  cream  is  produced, 
which,  if  the  water  still  remains,  gets 
thick  as  glue,  and  tough  as  leather,  to 
settle  on  the  grass  and  destroy  it. 
"WATER  BAT, 

Called  also  vole,  burrows  in  holes  in 


Water  Wheel. 


the  banks  of  rivers  and  small  streams, 
and  feeds  almost  entirely  on  herbs  and 
vegetables.  This  animal  docs  little  or 
no  injuiy  to  the  farmer,  and,  althougli 
bearing  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the 
brown  rat,  seems  to  belong  to  quite  a 
diflerent  species.  From  its  skill  in 
diving  and  swimming,  some  have 
accused  it  of  preying  on  fish,  but 
naturalists  in  general  unite  in  voting 
the  water-vole  a  perfect  vegetarian. 


WATER  SPANIEIi. 
\ 


A  well-known  sporting  dog,  and 
member  of  the  spaniel  family,  that  is 
remarkably  fond  of  water,  and  is  trained 
for  hunting  and  shooting  on  streams. 
No  weather,  be  it  ever  so  cold  and 
boisterous,  can  daunt  this  animal,  which 
measures  about  22  inches  in  height  at 
the  shoulders,  and  is  proportionately 
stout  in  make. 

WATER  WHEEL. 

A  wheel  driven  by  water-powder,  of 
which  there  are  four  varieties.  The 
over-shot  wheel,  by  which  the  entire 
force  of  the  stream  falls  at  the  top, 
and  is  carried  down  the  side  in 
buckets ;  the  breast  wheel,  when  the 
stream  meets  the  wheel  at  its  centre 
and  is  carried  down  in  buckets  on  the 
same  principle ;  the  under-shot  wheel, 
fit  for  large  streams  in  level  situations, 
having  a  considerable  power  in  their 
natural  current ;  and  lastly  the  turbine, 
said  to  economise  both   the   quantity 
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of  water  available,  and  convert  the  force 
of  its  fall  to  most  account. 

WATTLES. 

Sheep  hurdles,  made  of  split  wood. 

WAVE  -  WINE,   OR   WITHER 
WINE. 

In  Wilts  and  Gloucestershire,  and 
withy-wind  in  Somerset  is  birdweed. 

WAYWARDEN. 

A  provincial  term  for  a  parochial 
officer,  the  sur\-eyor  of  highways. 

WEANLING. 

A  young  animal  newly  weaned. 

WEASEL. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  weasel,  viz., 
the  common  weasel,  the  stoat,  the  pole- 
cat or  fitchew,  and  the  ferret,  and  they 
are  all  much  alike  in  structure  and 
habit,  although  differing  in  size.  All 
are  likewise  carnivorous,  feeding  upon 
rats, mice,  frogs,  snakes,  birds*  eggs,  and 
rabbits  and  hares  ;  and  the  polecat  will 
even  attack  poultry. 

WEASEL  COOT. 

A  name  for  the  red-headed  smew,  or 
Mergus  miniitus. 

WEATHER   GLASS. 

A  barometer. 

WEATHER  VANE. 

A  piece  of  tin  or  other  thin  metal 
set  up  on  a  steeple  or  the  corner  of  a 
high  building,  to  be  turned  by  the 
wind,  and  indicate  its  direction.  It  is 
often  cut  in  the  form  of  a  cock,  hence 
the  term  weather-cock. 

WEEDS. 

AVild  plants  that  spring  up  among 
cultivated  ones,  and  have  to  be  de- 
stroyed cilhcr  by  the  hoe  or  weeding. 

WEEPING  ASH. 

An  extremely  ornamental  variety  of 
the  ash,  which,  from  being  pendulous, 
will  lorm  a  handsome  natural  bower  on 
the  la-\vn,  and  always  possesses  a  pleas- 


Wether. 


ing  appearance  in  pleasure  grounds. 
The  common  ash  is  frequently  grafted 
to  produce  a  head  of  drooping  ash, 

WEEPING  WILLOW  (SaUx  Ba- 
bylonica). 
Supposed  to  be  the  species  on  which 
the  Israelites  hanged  their  harps  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon,  whence  its  name. 
The  branches  grow  very  long  and  are 
pendulous. 

WEEVIL. 

A  small  insect  about  the  size  of  a 
louse,  that  eats  into  the  grains  of  com, 
thereby  destroying  the  flour. 

WEIGH-BRIDGE. 

A  term  used  for  the  dock  of  a  large 
weighing  machine,  on  which  cattle  er 
loads  of  corn,  hay,  straw,  &c.,  may  be 
weighed. 

WEIGHING  MACHINES. 

Small  machines  fitted  especially  to 
weigh  full  sacks  of  grain  ;  are  very  ser- 
viceable articles,  one  of  which  is  sel- 
dom absent  from  any  large  establish- 
ment, as  they  can  be  procured  new 
from  the  makers  at  from  2^4  to  £b. 

WELD,  OR  DYER'S  WEED. 

Is  a  native  British  plant  of  the  mig- 
nonette family,  that  j-ields  a  beautiful 
yellow  dye  for  silk,  wool,  cotton,  and 
otiicr  textile  manufactures.  It  is  easily 
cultivated,  and  will  grow  on  most  soils, 
being  sown  in  the  spring  like  clover 
seed  among  corn,  and  harvested  like 
clover  crops  the  succeeding  year.  The 
stems  are  pulled  up  by  the  roots  when 
in  full  fiowcr,  and  set  upright  to  get 
thoroughly  dried,  after  which  they  are 
bound  into  bundles  of  a  half-hundred- 
weight, 60  of  which  constitute  a  load. 
Weld  is  liable  to  mildew,  and  its  pro- 
duce is  much  dependent  on  the  season. 
The  peld  runs  from  one  to  two  tons 
per  acre,  the  price  being  very  uncer- 
tain, fluctuating  from  £\  to  ^^8  per  ton, 
and  occasionally  considerably  more. 

WETHER. 

A  male  sheep  that  underwent  castra- 
tion in  infancy. 
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Wheat. 


WHEAT. 


The  plant  that  yields  the  principal 
bread-food  of  the  human  race,  occupy- 
ing a  vast  extent  of  tciritory  in  all  the 
four  great  divisions  of  the  earth.  The  va- 
rieties of  wheat  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  any  other  description  of  grain, 
all  of  which  probably  originally  emanated 
from  one  kind,  and  have  deviated  from 
one  another  through  prolonged  adapta- 
tions to  different  circumstances.  Thus 
we  have  white  and  red,  beardless  and 
bearded,  long-eared  and  short-eared, 
winter  wheat  and  spring  wheat,  the 
open-chested  and  thick-set ;  and  one 
singular  variety,  termed  the  Eg}-ptian 
or  mummy,  possessing  a  parent  ear  and 
several  small  ones  surrounding  it,  has 
the  term  hen  and  chicken  wheat  given 
to  it  in  some  provincial  districts.  Rich 
alluvial  soils  and  fertile  sandy  loams 
will,  as  a  general  rule,  produce  equally 
good  crops  of  white  wheat  as  of  red. 
And  as  the  former  always  yields  the  best 
price  in  the  market  the  white  sorts  are 
generally  selected  for  the  best  soils. 
The  red,  beardless  kinds,  while  rather 
hardier  in  their  nature,  are  calculated 
to  yield  more  abundantly  on  all  medium 
class  soils  without  a  first-class  climate. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  is  undoubtedly 
the  old  Spalding.  Neither  Golden 
Drop  nor  Blood  Red — both  of  which 
sorts  have  been  at  times  in  general 
esteem — can  equal  Spalding  in  the  qual- 
ity of  flour ;  nor,  taking  average  con- 
clusions, does  it  appear  that  either  yields 
more  bushels  to  the  acre.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  certain  sorts 


Wheat  Ciiltivation. 


have  their  natural  proclivities  for  par- 
ticular soils,  and  hence  the  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  as  to  the  best  kinds. 
Any  intelligent  farmer  can  easily  satisfy 
himself  by  his  own  experiences  and 
those  of  his  neighbours  of  the  variety 
best  adapted  to  his  locality.  A  change 
of  seed  is  imperatively  demanded  by 
all  after  any  wheat  has  been  grown  a 
few  years  thereon,  but  this  need  not  be  a 
changefromthe  sort  found  to  thrive  best. 
All  the  leading  varieties  being  grown 
on  a  wide  diversity  of  soils  it  is  easy 
for  exchanges  to  be  made.  Unless  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  all 
wheals  degenerate  after  a  time  both  in 
the  power  of  production  and  in  quality, 
and  a  renew-al  of  the  seedling  from  a 
distant  locality  has  always  been  the 
common  means  of  escaping  the  evil. 
Practical  experience  has  proved  the 
superiority  of  wheat  grown  on  chalk- 
land  as  seed  for  sandy  loams  and 
clays. 

Another  method  to  prevent  deterio- 
ration and  improve  the  productive 
powers  and  inherent  good  qualities  of 
the  diflerent  species  has,  during  the 
past  15  years,  been  brought  under  public 
notice  by  Mr.  Hallett,  of  Brighton, 
whose  "Pedigree  Wheat"  has  become 
almost  a  household  word.  By  obser- 
vation and  research  this  practical  agri- 
culturist found  that  every  crop  possesses 
some  prime  ears,  finer  and  better  filled 
than  the  general  bulk.  These  he  piclvs 
out,  and  of  the  grains  they  contain 
takes  only  the  best.  This  he  dibbles 
into  well-prepared  ground,  and  the 
crop  the  ensuing  year  is  submitted  to 
the  same  process.  For  upwards  of  a 
dozen  seasons  in  succession  jNIr.  Hallett 
has  been  carrying  out  practically  this 
principle  of  "  selecthig  the  best  from 
the  best,''^  and  is  said  to  have  very 
much  heightened  the  productive  powers 
of  the  species  he  has  operated  on,  as 
well  as  furnished  large  yearly  supplies 
of  better  seed  to  the  farming  commu- 
nity. 

WHEAT  CULTIVATION. 

In  the  Four-course  rotation,  wheat 
follows  clover,  and  on  all  light  soils  it 
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is  grown  after  the  artificial  grass  crop 
more  frequently  than  any  other.  One- 
year-old  clover  stubble  13  generally 
ploughed  rather  shallow  with  a  skim- 
coulter  plough,  and  afterwards  tightly 
compressed  with  a  heavy  roller  or  land- 
presser,  Tlie  land  is  subsequently  har- 
rowed and  drilled  across.  If  wheat  is 
sown  after  two-year-old  leas,  the  best 
mode  is  to  rafter  the  land  across  in 
July  and  harrow  it  down  in  September, 
ancl  plough  with  a  neat,  close  fuiTow, 
when  the  presscr  may  be  used  and  the 
seed  drilled  or  sown.  Wheat  is  also 
frequently  sown  after  green  crops,  beans, 
and  a  bean  fallow. 

On  good  strong  soils  wheat  often 
follows  beans ;  and  if  the  latter  crop 
has  been  cleanly  cultivated,  very  little 
trouble  attends  the  preliminary  cultiva- 
tion. After  a  foul  bean  crop,  however, 
the  labour  of  getting  out  the  couch 
by  raftcrings,  hanowings,  and  scarify- 
ings  is  very  arduous,  the  more  so  from 
the  late  period  in  the  summer  at  which 
the  operations  have  to  be  performed. 
Dung,  too,  has  to  be  hauled  from  the 
jMrd  and  laid  upon  the  land  after  the 
cleaning  has  been  effected,  and  previous 
to  the  final  ploughing.  On  poor  clays, 
where  a  summer's  f^allow  for  wheat  is 
still  deemed  essential,  the  improved 
practice  is  sometimes  resorted  to  of 
sowing  mustard  or  buckwheat  into  the 
land  about  midsummer,  and  ploughing 
it  down  at  the  flowering  period  as  green 
manure.  Instead  of  summer  fallowing, 
some  farmers  sow  two,  and  in  many  in- 
stances three,  crops  of  mustard  in  suc- 
cession the  same  season,  ploughing 
Ihcm  all  into  the  land,  which  is  thereby 
]iut  in  very  higli  condition  and  usually 
rendered  as  clean  as  by  fallowing. 

In  Scotland  wheat  is  taken  after 
green  crops,  and  beans,  but  seldom  after 
grass,  the  difference  in  climate  render- 
ing  it  unadvisable  to  adopt  the  rotations 
so  advantageous  in  southern  England. 
Neither  is  wheat  grown  so  extensively 
as  in  the  latter  kingdom,  the  climate 
being  altogether  better  adapted  for 
oats. 

"WHEAT   DIBBLINa. 

Wheat  is  occasionally  dibbled  into 


Wheat  Drilling. 


the  land  in  October,  after  the  same 
mannerbeans  are  dibbled.  The  operator 
walks  backward  on  two  furrows,  strik- 
ing holes  as  he  goes  on  the  centres  of 
the  furrows,  and  boys  or  women  follow, 
with  seed  bags  attached  to  their  waists, 
dropping  two  or  three  grains  into  each 
hole.  The  practice  has  much  to  re- 
commend it  where  labourers  are  plenti- 
ful. The  cost  is  not  over  6s.  per  acre, 
and  the  saving  of  seed  more  than  pays 
for  it.  P'rom  2  to  3  pecks  per  acre 
appears  an  ample  seeding  by  this  me- 
thod, and  the  land  is  so  beneficially  con- 
solidated by  the  treading  that  the  wheat 
plants  always  come  up  strong  and  well, 
and  make  good  development  before 
winter.  One  principle  must,  however, 
be  invariably  observed  to  ensure  success. 
This  mode  of  putting  in  should  always 
be  accomplished  early.  No  wheat- 
dibbling,  except  on  very  good  land, 
should  be  performed  after  October. 
September  is  a  far  better  month  for  the 
accomplishment  than  November  on 
poor  land. 

WHEAT  DRILLINa, 

The  popular  mode  of  putting  in 
wheat  throughout  England  is  by  the 
steerage  drill.  Whether  after  a  clover 
ley,  or  beans,  or  autumn  turnips  fed  off, 
or  mangels,  or  swedes  ridded  off,  or  a 
green  crop  ploughed  in,  the  most  ac- 
cepted management  is  to  harrow  down 
a  clean  furrow,  early  in  the  season  a 
stale  one,  and  drill  the  seed  sometimes 
across  but  more  frequently  lengthways, 
according  to  tlie  best  circumstances  for 
permitting  the  action  of  the  steerage 
horse-hoe  in  spring.  In  drilling,  the  seed 
can  be  deposited  regularly,  from  6  pecks 
to  2  bushels  being  required  at  the  early 
part  of  the  season  up  to  the  end  of 
October,  and  from  2\  to  3  bushels 
afterwards.  On  farms  high  in  condition 
less  seed  will  suffice.  According  to 
Mr.  Mechi's  statements,  a  bushel  to  an 
acre  is  an  ample  quantity,  which  fact 
he  has  illustrated  several  years  in  suc- 
cession by  his  own  practice  at  Tiptree 
Hall  farm.  Nownnd  thcnmanureisputin 
by  the  drill,  at  the  period  of  sowing,  with 
the  seed,  but  not  often ;  as  in  the  event 
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Wheatear  (Motacylla  senanthee). 

of  artificial  manures  being  required,  it 
is  deemed  better  to  give  tliem  to  the 
young  plant  in  the  spring.  The  drill- 
coulters  are  generally  set  about  8  inches 
apart.  Some  prefer  6  inches,  and  others 
9  or  10. 

WHEATEAE    (Motacylla    senan- 
thee). 

A  small  delicate  bird,  called  also 
Whitetail  and  Fallow-finch. 

WHEAT  HOEINa. 

On  large  farms  this  is  often  per- 
formed by  the  horse-hoe,  which  should 
be  always  of  the  same  width  as  the 
drill  that  puts  in  the  seed  ;  and,  if  the 
steerage  is  used  for  both  implements, 
little  practical  difficulty  usually  attends 
the  operation.  On  farms  unpossessed 
of  such  an  invaluable  implement  as  the 
steerage  horse-hoe,  the  work  is  effected 
by  manual  labour,  and  costs  from  4s.  to 
Cs.  per  acre. 

WHEAT  MANURING. 

The  dung  of  the  farm-yard  is  gene- 
rally devoted  to  wheat,  but  is  not  always 
hauled  out  for  the  crop  in  the  autumn. 
AVhen  wheat  succeeds  grass,  by  the  long 
undecomposed  dung  being  spread  on 
the  young  clovers  the  preceding  winter, 
not  only  is  a  far  heavier  yield  of  summer 
forage  and  hay  realized,  but  the  wheat 
crop  is  invariably  experienced  a  better 
one  than  by  the  dung  being  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  yards  until  autumn  and 
then  applied  duect  for  wheat.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  green  crop  returns  to  the 
grain  one  full  equivalent  with  interest  for 
the  loan  of  the  manure.  The  discovery 
has  also  been  practically  made  that 
dung  acts  more  powerfully  on  the 
future  wheat -yield  if  spread  on  the 
clover  edishes  just  after  they  are  mown 
or  very  early  in  the  autumn,  rather  than 
applied  just  before  they  are  ploughed 
for  wheat  in  September  or  October. 

A  great  deal  of  lime  is  used  as  ma- 
nure for  this  crop  on  strong  soils.  The 
quicldime  is  sometimes  mixed  up  with 
earth  on  the  headland  and  spread  over 
the  land  in  the  form  of  compost.  In 
other  cases  it  is  taken  fresh  from  the 


Wheat  Rolling-. 


kiln  and  distributed  about  the  field, 
some  three  or  four  limestones  in  a  heap ; 
and  these  small  heaps  are  covered  up 
immediately  with  the  soil  of  the  field 
on  which  the  limestone  acts  by  attract- 
ing carbonic  acid  and  moisture  until 
slaked.  The  heaps  are  then  turned,  and 
more  earth  thrown  over ;  and,  after  a 
few  days,  the  manure  is  spread  all  over 
the  ground  and  ploughed  in.  The  latter 
mode  of  lime  application  is  probably 
more  destructive  to  insects  and  bene- 
ficial in  opening  the  pores  of  strong 
land  and  liberating  latent  mineral  pro- 
perties than  any  other.  On  light  loams 
some  of  the  best  wheat  crops  are 
realized  where  autumn-ripe  turnips,  or 
rape,  or  some  other  green  crop  has  been 
fed  off  in  August,  September,  or 
October  by  folding  sheep  with  oilcake. 
In  using  top-dressings  in  the  spring,  an 
ammoniacal  manure  should  be  chosen: 
Peruvian  guano  or  nitrate  of  soda  or 
soot.  Common  salt  wiU  be  found  ser- 
viceable to  mix  with  any  of  these,  and 
is  a  good  manure  for  wheat  itself.  A 
light  haiTOwing  should  alwa5-s  follow 
the  application  of  such  ammoniacal 
manure  when  distributed  on  the  surface, 
they  being  very  volatile,  and  liable  to 
impart  their  treasures  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

WHEAT  ROLLING. 

In  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  land  is 
sufficiently  dry  for  the  purpose,  im- 
mense benefit  is  derived  by  the  wheat 
plant  by  compressing  the  soil  about  its 
roots.  The  inexperienced  would  be 
surprised  to  watch  closely  the  almost 
magical  effect  of  such  compression  in 
causing  wheat-plants  to  tiller  and 
spread  wherever  space  is  found  for 
plant  development.  Where  a  por- 
tion of  the  crop  has  been  killed  in 
winter,  either  by  insects  or  frost,  and 
a  thin  plant  presents  itself,  this  is  the 
chief  remedy  to  encourage  that  wliich 
is  left  to  braid  and  fill  up  vacancies. 
The  common  roller  is  usually  employed 
for  the  purpose ;  but  on  strong  soils 
the  operation  may  sometimes  be  better 
performed  with  the  clod-crusher. 
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■WHEAT,  SPRING. 

In  some  situations,  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  farmers  prefer  to  sow 
wheat  in  February,  rather  than  barley 
in  the  succeeding  month,  where  turnips 
have  been  fed  off  previously  to  that 
period.  Not  unfrequently,  after  green 
cropping  and  high  feeding  in  conjunc- 
tion have  been  persevered  in  several 
years  in  succession,  the  land  is  found 
to  be  too  rich,  after  turnips,  to  grow 
barley  fit  for  the  maltster.  In  such 
cases,  a  deviation  from  the  Four-course 
system  seems  imperatively  to  be  de- 
manded ;  and  it  is  often  accomplished 
by  an  extra  grain  crop  being  taken. 
Autumn  wheat  is  somti  close  up  to  the 
turnip-breach,  until  within  a  month,  or 
perhaps,  more  frequently,  a  fortniglit, 
of  Christmas  ;  and,  in  February,  the 
land  fed  off  in  December  and  January 
is  either  sown  to  oats  or  spring  wheat. 
The  sorts  of  wheat  available  for  sowing 
at  this  period  are  cither  Nursery,  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties,  the  white 
and  the  red,  or  Talavera.  The  hitter  is 
best  adapted  for  alluvial  and  rich,  light 
loams,  but  Red  Nursery  should  be  the 
kind  chosen  for  clay  soils.  Those  who 
prefer  wheat  above  any  other  cereal  for 
their  farms,  patronise  even  the  red- 
bearded  Russian  variety  termed  "April 
wheat,"  because  the  best  period  for 
sowing  this  variety  is  the  month  of 
April.  It  will,  in  fact,  bear  putting  in 
from  Lady-day  until  the  first  week  in 
May,  and  very  valuable  crops  may  be 
grown  on  land  rich  with  shceji-drop- 
pings,  where  turnips  have  been  fed  off 
with  oil-cake.  April  wheat  always 
yields  better  in  grain  to  the  sheaf  than 
appearance  wanants  the  expectation  of. 

•WHEELBARROW. 

A  small  carriage  driven  forward  on 
one  wheel. 

WHEELWRIGHT. 

A  maker  and  repaij-er  of  waggons, 
carts,  and  other  wheeled  vehicles. 

WHELP. 

The  young  of  a  dog,  and  likewise  of 


Whip-stitch. 

a  beast  of  prey.     To  whelp  is  to  bring 
forth  young. 

WHEY. 

The  thin  or  serous  part  of  milk. 

WHIN. 

Another  name  for  furze  or  gorse 
{Ulex  Europcciis). 

WHIP-GRAFTING. 

A  horticultural  term,  which  means 
cutting  and  fitting  the  scion  and  stock 
of  a  tree,  so  that  the  former  will  fit  into 
the  latter,  and  unite  and  grow  with  it. 

WHIPPER-IN. 

An  important  official  in  the  busting 
field,  who  has  charge  of  the  pack,  and 
obeys  the  huntsman  in  directing  the 
movements  of  the  dogs.  _  They  are 
supposed  to  be  entirely  in  his  charge  ; 
and  he  has  the  difficult  duty  of  keeping 
them  in  order,  and  of  chastising  the 
unraly  when  such  a  proceeding  is 
highly  necessaiy.  The  whipper-in  has 
kennel  duties.  It  is  his  j^rovince  to 
see  that  the  hounds  are  well  fed  and 
cared  for,  and  he  must  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  their  habits  and  latent 
proclivities,  and  cause  them  all  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  and  understand 
him.  The  huntsman  is  required  to 
attend  hounds  at  exercise,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  cub-hunting  season  by 
strict  discipline,  restraining  the  young 
hounds  from  everj-thing  like  riot.  The 
whipper-in  is  supposed  to  make  the 
pack  stand  in  awe  of  him,  just  as  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  huntsman  to  become 
endeared  to  the  hounds.  The  one  is  a 
potentate  of  love,  the  other  of  law  and 
order. 

WHIPPLE-TREE. 

The  bar  to  which  the  traces  or  tugs 
of  harness  are  fastened,  and  by  which 
a  plough,  haiTow,  carriage,  or  other 
implement  is  drawn. 

WHIP-STITCH. 

A  term  for  what  is  called  "  single- 
raftering  "  in  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 
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WHITEBAIT. 


A  highly-esteemed  little  fish,  found 
in  the  Thames  in  July  in  innumerable 
multitudes  forms  a  very  tempting  dish 
to  Londoners,  and  aftbrds  a  yearly 
repast,  called  the  "whitebait  dinner," 
to  cabinet  ministers. 

WHITE  CATERPILLAR. 

An  insect,  called  "  the  borer,"  that 
injures  gooseberry  bushes. 

WHITE   CLOVER  (Trifolium  re- 
pens), 

A  plant  common  throughout  Europe 
and  North  America,  and  various  other 
parts  of  the  world,  which  has  been 
cultivated  in  England  since  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  sometimes  called 
"White  Suckling  clover,"  which  Profes- 
sor Buckman  attributes  to  the  fact  that 
"  ewes  or  early  lambs  do  remarkably 
well  upon  it."  "White  Dutch"  is, 
however,  a  more  common  name.  The 
plant  is  best  adapted  for  light  and 
sandy  soils,  and,  when  sown  in  con- 
junction with  Hop  trefoil  {Medicago 
lupulina),  affords  either  good  sheep- 
food  or  material  for  hay.  Professor 
Buckman  says,  "  If  intended  for  hay, 
it  should  always  be  mixed  with  Hop 
trefoil,  as  it  is  otherwise  apt  to  be 
short,  and  to  root  in  the  ground ;  a 
habit  which  enables  it  soon  to  recover 
from  the  close  bite  of  the  sheep.  The 
more  it  is  fed,  the  more  perennial  is  its 
habit." 

WHITING. 

A  fish  caught  in  spring  in  our  seas, 
about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  where 
it  arrives  in  large  shoals,  to  deposit 
spawn.  It  seldom  exceeds  a  pound 
and  a-half  in  weight,  but  is   said   to 


Willow. 


have  been  caught,  on  the  edge  of  the 


Dogger  Bank,  from  three  to  seven  or 
eight  pounds. 

WIDGEON. 

A  water-fowl. 

WILD  GOOSE  (Anas  anser). 

An  aquatic  fowl,  that  migiates  to  the 
South  in  autumn,  returning  to  the 
North  in  spring.  The  domestic,  or 
farm  goose,  is  derived  from  this  stock. 

WILD  HONEY. 

Honey  found  in  hollow  trees,  or  the 
crevices  of  rocks,  or  underneath  the 
turf  of  a  meadow  ;  in  all  which  places 
wild  bees  build  their  combs. 

WILLOW. 

The  name  of  a  plant,  of  which  there 
are  from  twenty  to  thirty  distinct  spe- 
cies in  Great  Britain,  which  have  been 
divided  into  a  much  greater  number  by 
cultivation,  forming,  at  the  present  day, 
nearly  200  varieties.  The  tree  willows 
are  generally  raised  on  the  margins  of 
streams  or  in  the  vicinity  of  water. 
There  are  three  kinds  indigenous  to 
this  country  which  attain  the  ordinary 
size  of  timber  trees  : — Salix  caprea,  or 
the  Gout  willow,  broad-leaved,  with  a 
dark  brown,  glossy  bark,  the  male 
plant  yielding  a  profusion  of  catkins  in 
spring;  Salix  alba,  the  Huntingdon 
willow,  which  will  attain  a  greater  size 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its 
growth  than  any  other  English  tree, 
excepting  alone  the  gray  poplar  and 
Salix  Russelliana,  or  the  Bedford  wil- 
low, named  after  Francis,  Duke  of 
Bedford. 

Willow  timber  is  soft  and  light,  and 
not  liable  to  splinter  or  receive  damage 
from  the  fall  or  friction  of  hard  mate- 
rials.    These  properties  render  it  valu- 
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able  for  certain  uses.  AVillow  trees 
:also  afford  stems  for  rake  and  scythe 
■Jiandles,  and  material  for  sheep  cribs, 
flakes  and  handles,  as  well  as  spars  for 
thatching. 

The  dwarf  willows,  or  osiers,  adapted 
for  basket-making,  are  very  numerous  ; 
but  some  of  the  best  approved  kinds 
are  S.  vhtwialis,  S.  ttibra,  and  S. 
Forhyana,  and  their  extensive  varie- 
ties ;  and  another  class  is  formed  by 
the  ornamental  willows,  of  which  S. 
Bahylonica  ranlis  chief,  being  a  grace- 
ful and  highly-interesting  tree. 

WILTED. 

A  term  used  when  a  plant  has  some- 
what lost  its  freshness. 

WINDLASS. 

A  handle  by  which  anythmg  is 
turned. 

WINDLE. 

The  name  for  a  spindle. 

WINDMILL. 

A  mill  driven  by  ^nnd-power. 
Wind-mills  used  to  be  very  generally 
employed,  in  elevated  situations,  for 
grinding  corn;  but  the  use  of  the 
steam-engine  has  very  much  super- 
seded the  employment  of  so  uncertain 
tin  agent.  The  best  form  of  windmill 
is  one  that  turns  with  the  wind,  and 
becomes  available  in  whatever  quarter 
it  may  lie. 

WINNOW. 

To  separate  corn  from  chaff. 

WINNOWING  MACHINE. 

An  implement  of  the  barn,  con- 
structed lor  the  ready  separation  of 
chaff  from  grain.  An  apparatus  of 
sieves  is  fixed  in  a  frame  on  which  a 
current  of  air  is  directed  from  a  revolv- 
ing fan.  The  material  to  be  winnowed 
is  placed  in  a  hopper  above,  and  falls 
gradually  upon  the  riddles  and  sieves, 
the  wind  acting  on  it  while  falling  and 
taking  away  the  chaff,  which  is  blown 
out  at  the  back  of  the  machine.  The 
light  grain  is  blown  a  short  distance, 


Woad. 


but  not  quite  out  of  the  machine,  and 
falls  either  underneath  with  the  siftings 
from  the  sieves,  or  is  carried  to  one  side 
by  means  of  a  shoot.  The  prime  grain, 
after  passing  through  the  larger  meshes, 
which  keep  back  bits  of  straw  and  light 
rubbish  of  bulk,  is  shaken  over  sieves 
that  will  only  admit  the  small  grain  to 
pass  through,  and  thus,  being  separated 
both  from  extraneous  substances  and 
inferior  corn  of  its  own  genera,  is 
brought  down  in  a  heap  at  the  front  of 
the  machine.  Some  winnowing  machines 
are  more  complicated  than  others,  and 
they  varj'  both  in  the  rapidity  of  win- 
nowing a  certain  bulk  and  in  the 
number  of  the  sorts  into  which  the 
grain  is  divided  by  the  operation. 
Prices  range,  in  conformity  to  these 
internal  adjustments,  from  about;,f8  up 
to  £il. 

WOAD. 

A  hardy  biennial  plant,  whose  leaves 
yield  a  valuable   dye  of   a   light-blue 
colour.      Although  the  ancient  Britons 
stained   their  persons  with  woad,  the 
plant  was   not  introduced    to   regular 
field  cultivation  until  1582.     From  that 
period,  however,  extensive  crops  were 
grown  in  this  country,  until  the  intro- 
duction of  indigo   divested  it    of  the 
paramount  importance  it  had  until  then 
maintained,  as  the  only  blue  dye  known. 
At  the  present  day  the  cultivation  of 
the  plant  is  confined  pretty  much  to  one 
county,  viz.,  Lincolnshire,  and  there  it 
is   conducted   only  on   a   small  scale. 
The  richest  alluvial  soils  that  can  be 
procured  are  not  deemed  too  good  for 
woad.     In  fact,  it  is  no  use  attempting 
to  grow  it  except  on  very  prime  land  in 
high    condition.      The    growers    have 
always  taken  great  precautions  to  pre- 
vent other  farmers  'sharing  with  them 
in  the  profits   of  woad-growing,  and  a 
few     years     ago    no    seed    could    be 
obtained,  even  at  the  most  exorbitant 
offers.     But  as  the  provision  of  a  mill 
and     dr)-ing-sheds,    and    an    intimate 
knowledge   of  a   number   of  tiresome 
and  difficult  operations  are  incumbent 
on  whoever  may  embark  in  the  enter- 
prise, the  advantages  likely  to  accrue 
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do  not  appear  at  all  to  be  commensuiate 
with  the  ordeal  to  be  passed  through 
and  the  expenditure  to  be  made. 

WOLF-DOG. 

The  Irish  wolf-dog,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  members  of 
the  canine  species  that  ever  existed,  is 
now  deemed  extinct  in  Ireland  ;  but  the 
Highland  deer-hound  is  deemed  by 
many,  if  not  of  the  same  species,  one 
very  closely  resembling  it.  The  pro- 
genitors of  these  dogs  hunted  the  wolf 
imtil  the  animal  no  longer  existed 
throughout  the  woods  and  forests  of 
Great  Britain.  They  were  then  trained 
to  hunt  deer ;  but  deer-hunting,  too,  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past,  except  in  the 
Scotcli  Highlands,  unless  a  buck  or  doe 
be  taken  from  some  park  and  turned 
adrift  for  the  purjDose. 

WOLFSBANE. 

Another  name  for  ^lonkshood  {^Aco- 
nitum  napellus.) 

WOOD  ANEMONE. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  grace- 
ful of  spring  white  flowers,  which 
opens  its  petals  to  the  sun  and  closes 
them  at  night. 

WOOD  ASHES. 

These  contain  alkalies,  sulphuric 
and  phosphoric  acids  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  consequently  make  good 
manures ;  but  the  ashes  of  different 
sorts  of  trees  vary  considerably  in 
their  respective  constituents ;  thus,  20 
bushels  of  pine  ashes  yield  only  about 
half  the  quantity  of  potash,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  that  the  same 
quantity  of  oak  or  beech  ashes  con- 
tain. Wood  ashes  form  one  of  the  best 
possible  manures  that  can  be  apjilicd  to 
grass-lands,  and  numerous  results 
showing  a  large  increase  in  the  quantity 
as  well  as  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  hay  taken  from  meadows 
manured  with  them,  have  been  recorded. 
They  are  too  valuable,  however,  as  the 
most  general  resource  in  procuring 
potash  for  manufacturing  purposes,  to 
be  used   extensively  for  manure.     In 


Woodlark. 


Canada,  the  United  States,  and  like- 
wise on  the  European  continent,  large 
quantities  of  wood  ashes  are  converted 
to  pearl  ashes  for  the  uses  of  trade. 

WOODBINE. 

Another  name  for  honeysuckle. 

WOODCOCK. 


Abird  with  a  long  bill,  comprehended 
with  those  deemed  game,  which  spends 
the  winter  in  these  parts,  but  migrates 
elsewhere  in  spring.  The  period  of  its 
airival  is  about  the  latter  part  of 
October.  It  is  about  13  inches  in 
length,  and  weighs  rather  under  lib. 
This  bird  frequents  dark  and  solitary 
glades,  and  its  colour  harmonises  very 
intimately  with  the  decayed  herbage 
amongst  which  it  lurks ;  hence,  the 
difficulty  of  detection  and  sport.  The 
pursuit  of  the  woodcock  has  been 
termed  "  the  fox-hunting  of  shooting." 
Woodcocks  delight  in  the  South  and 
West  of  England  more  than  elsewhere. 

WOOD-CTJLVER. 

A  name  for  the  wood-pigeon. 

WOODCUTTER. 

A  labourer  who  is  chiefly  employed 
in  woods  and  plantations,  cutting  down 
wood  and  preparing  it  for  the  several 
uses  to  which  befitted. 

WOODLARK. 

A  bird.  A  species  of  lark  distin- 
guished from  the  skylark  by  the  short- 
ness of  his  tail,  a  reddish-brown  streak 
above  each  eye,  and  from  being  a 
smaller  bird.  Unlike  the  latter,  he  is  a 
perching  bird,  and  will  sing  on  the 
limb  of  a  tree  as  well  as  on  the  wing. 
He  imitates  the  nightingale  by  singing 
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at  night,  and  the  song  of  the  one  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  the  other. 

WOODLICE. 

Insects.  A  name  for  the  Millipedes. 
WOODMOTE. 

The  ancient  name  in  England  for  the 
Forest  Court. 

WOODPECKER. 

A  l)ird  of  beautiful  plumage  that 
delights  in  hollow  trees,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  tapping  sound  made 
M'ith  its  beak  on  the  branches. 

WOODPiaEON  (Columba   palum- 
bus}. 


The  wild  Blue-rock  pigeon  that  lives 
in  woods,  and  often  preys,  in  flocks,  on 
the  farmers' corn  in  their  vicinitj'.  It  has 
other  names,  such  as  "Wood-culver," 
and"Quecst  "in  England,and" Cushat" 
in  Scotland.  These  birds  are  often  more 
destructive  than  rooks  in  sylvan  agricul- 
tural districts,  for  they  are  not  insectivo- 
rous in  their  liabits  like  the  latter,  and  con- 
sequently offer  no  sort  of  comjjcnsation 
for  the  injury  they  do  beyond  affording 
good  sport  for  the  gun.     They  are  well 


worthy  the  sportsman's  attention,  how- 
ever, affording  more  excitement  in  the 
pursuit  in  those  localities  where  they 
abound  than  many  game  birds. 

WOODRUFF  (Asperula  odorata). 

A  pretty  wdiite-flowered  sylvan  plant 
that  grows  well  in  the  shade  ;  some- 
times cultivated  as  an  herb,  owing  to  its 
leaves,  when  dead,  imparting  a  delight- 
ful scent,  for  which  they  are  sometimes 
placed  with  linen  like  lavender ;  and  on 
the  Rhine  the  young  shoots  are  tlii'owii 
into  tankards  of  wine. 

WOOD  SORREIi  (Oxalis  crenata). 

A  plant  sometimes  cultivated  in 
gardens  from  its  property  of  yielding 
numerous  small  yellow,  underground 
tubers  in  autumn,  which  are  edible, 
and  may  be  cooked  like  potatoes, 
yielding  a  good  deal  of  saccharine 
matter.  The  foliage  may  be  used  in 
salads,  and  the  stems  in  tarts. 
WOOL. 

A  valuable  agricultural  product, 
shorn  from  the  bodies  of  sheep,  usually 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Fat 
sheep,  however,  when  ripe  for  slaughter- 
ing, are  often  shorn  much  earlier,  as 
their  fleeces  may  be  worth  ten  or 
twelve  shillings  each,  or  perhaps  double 
that  amount  if  of  the  Lincoln  or 
some  others  of  the  most  abundant 
wool-producing  breeds.  Although  a 
halfpenny  per  pound  may  always  be 
made  extra  of  the  carcass  by  not 
taking  off  the  fleece  that,  does  not  fully 
make  up  the  difference,  and  graziers 
will  frequently  shear  fat  sheep  in 
March,  and  protect  their  bodies  with 
coarse  sacking  or  other  wraps  until 
slaughtered. 

All  tiie  various  breeds  of  sheep  in 
the  countiy  have  been  divided  into 
three  classes  in  respect  to  their  wool- 
bearing  qualities,  viz.,  the  Short,  the 
Intermediate,  and  the  Long-woolled. 
Of  the  former,  the  Soutlidown  is  the 
leading  representative,  the  staple  of 
whose  fleece  is  short,  thick-set,  and  of 
fine  texture.  This  originally  com- 
manded the  best  price  in  the  English 
market ;  but  quite  a  revolution  in  the 
trade  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
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twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Such  immense 
quantities  of  fme-tcxture  merino  wool 
are  brought  from  AustraHa  as  to  have 
turned  the  demand  at  home  to  the 
long,  high-lustre  wools,  and  brought 
them  to  the  top  of  the  market.  Of  all 
Down  sheep  the  Shropshire  now  ren- 
'  der  by  far  the  most  valuable  wool,  and 
the  fleeces  of  that  breed  are  much 
heavier  than  those  of  the  coarse  Hamp- 
shire, to  say  nothing  of  the  light 
fleeces  of  the  pure  Southdowns.  "Well- 
fed  Somerset  and  Dorset  Horns,  a 
leading  intermediate  \ariety  of  sheep, 
likewise  render  tolerably  weighty  fleeces 
of  very  good  quality,  still  not  equal  to 
that  of  the  wool  of  "  good  Kents, "  the 
native  breed  of  Romney  jNIarsh,  which 
is  most  in  demand  on  account  of 
length  of  staple  and  high  lustre,  devoid 
of  coarseness ;  or  that  of  the  Oxford 
Down  and  some  of  the  cross-bred 
varieties,  which  always  give  a  fine  silky 
texture  to  length  of  staple.  Such  pro- 
fuse wool-bearers  as  the  Lincolns,  Dart- 
moors,  &:c.,  render  the  longest  and 
Strongest  of  all  wools,  but  somewhat 
too  coarse  for  first-class  requirements. 
The  wool  of  Leicesters  and  Cotswolds 
is  somewhat  coarse  also. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  breed,  the 
nature  of  the  keep  and  treatment  the 
animal  receives  aft'ects  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  fleece.  It  was  laid 
down  as  a  principle  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Acclimatisation  Society  of 
Paris,  that  "  wherever  the  land  is  good 
these  the  wool  is  equally  so.  If  sandy 
and  poor  it  becomes  poor,  short  in  the 
lock,  harsh,  and  brittle."  This  is  true 
enough  with  sheep  on  the  natural 
herbage  of  the  country ;  but  most 
British  flocks  are  more  or  less  artificially 
fed,  and  we  must  modify  the  leading 
principle  a  little  to  arrive  at  a  legiti- 
mate conclusion.  "When  on  poor  sands, 
with  turnip  growing  and  artificial  feed- 
ing, sheep  arc  frequently  better  kept  all 
the  year  round  than  on  rich  natural 
pastures  where  a  good  system  of  man- 
agement does  not  jMcvail.  The  axiom 
may  safely  be  laid  down  that  a  generous 
diet,  continually  sustained,  tends  to 
produce  both  bulk  and  quality  in  wool, 
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making  it  transparent  and  often  bright 
and  glittering,  whereas  insufficiency  of 
nutriment,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances, pelds  light  fleeces  ;  the  staple 
being  thin  and  weak,  of  a  wan,  pale, 
light  colour.  The  serrations  in  a  weU- 
conditioned  fleece  are  said  to  amount 
to  the  almost  incredible  number  of 
from  2000  to  2700  per  inch  in  length, 
which  are  invaluable  to  the  manu- 
facturer, as  being  so  many  hooks  or 
joints  to  hold  the  fabric  together.  But 
in  a  fleece  taken  from  an  ill-kept 
animal  that  has  been  half-starved  at 
certain  periods,  these  are  much  less 
numerous,  and  wholly  ineffective  as 
joints  for  the  staple,  as  they  part  readily 
on  the  wool  being  stretched.  From 
this  it  will  be  understood  that  it  is  as 
absolutely  essential  for  economy  in 
wool  production,  no  less  than  in  that  of 
flesh,  muscle,  and  bone,  that  the  sheep 
should  be  sustained  by  good  nutritious 
food  in  a  progressive  condition  from  the 
period  of  birth  onwards.  Intermittent 
alternations  of  good  and  bad  feeding 
are  as  unprofitable  for  the  fleece  as  for 
the  carcass.  During  the  past  twenty 
years  the  price  of  wool  has  fluctuated, 
in  accordance  v/ith  the  state  of  trade  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  from  is. 
to  2s.  per  lb. 

WOOL  (LAMB'S). 

;Many  flockmastcrs  shear  their  lambs, 
the  practice  being  more  general  for  the 
long-woolled  varieties  rather  than  for 
the  short-woolled.  This  wool  does  not 
hold  together  in  fleeces,  and  con- 
sequently is  not  bound  up  at  shearing 
time,  but  put  loose  into  bags  or  cloths. 
Although  not  accounted  equally  valu- 
able wiih  good  fleece,  wool  -  dealers 
usually  take  the  whole  clip  at  one  price 
per  pound  if  there  be  not  an  undue 
proportion  of  lamb's  wool. 

WOOL  SORTING. 

This  is  a  business  in  itself,  with  which 
the  farmer  in  a  general  way  has  nothing 
to  do,  although  those  who  produce  good 
wool  would  probably  find  it  advantage- 
ous to  sort  it  themselves  and  deal  direct 
with  the  manufacturers  of  the  North 
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rather  than  with  wool-dealers.  In  sort- 
ing, the  main  work  is  to  sej^arate  the 
head,  neck,  feet,  and  a  portion  of  the 
belly  wool  from  the  fleece.  Fine  fleeces 
are  kept  separate,  and  the  coarse  and 
all  the  head,  neck,  belly,  and  feet  locks, 
and  all  discoloured  wool,  each  sort  by 
itself.  In  packing  properly  sorted 
fleeces,  each  one  may  be  rolled  up,  or 
they  may  be  packed  one  in  the  other, 
flat,  and  so  put  in  bales.  AVool  taken 
from  dead  sheep  or  skins  is  called  dead 
wool,  and  has  a  ready  sale,  although  at 
a  lower  price,  as  it  imparts  to  cloth  a 
softness  to  the  touch,  and  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose  instead  of  lamb's  wool. 
An  easy  mode  of  distinguishing  live 
from  dead  wool  is  to  hold  the  hands  = 
tightly  compressing  a  lock  of  each  for 
a  few  seconds.  The  live  wool  will  ex- 
pand M-ith  great  elasticity  on  the  hand 
l)cing  opened,  the  dead  will  remain 
compressed. 

WOOIi,  TEG. 

Teg  wool  is  the  clip  of  one-year-old 
sheep  that  were  not  shorn  as  lambs. 
Being  longer  in  staple,  and  taken  from 
animals  usually  well-kept,  this  wool 
generally  commands  a  higher  price  than 
ordinary  wool. 

WOOL,  UNWASHED. 

In  some  districts  it  is  customary  not 
to  wash  sheep  before  the  c\\\)  is  taken. 
This  unwashed  wool  is  much  heavier, 
on  account  of  the  impurities  contained; 
but  a  deduction  of  one-fourth  the  price 
of  good  washed  wool  has  usually  to  be 
made  to  effect  sales.  Dixon,  in  allud- 
ing to  the  long,  matted  fleeces  of  the 
Dartmoor  sheep,  says,  "  The  wool  is 
•always  sold  in  the  yolk  or  grease. 
Washed  wool  is  one-fourth  dearer ;  but 
those  who  tried  washing  considered 
that  it  did  not  pay,  and  returned  to  the 
old  system." 

WORMW^OOD. 

A  perennial  aromatic  plant  and  a  noted 
tonic,  used  to  give  flavour  to  purl. 

WORT. 

New,  un  fermented  beer. 


Yan. 


WOUNDWORT. 

A  weed    found   in   com-fields    and 
gardens. 

WREATHES. 

In    Dorset,   withes    to  keep  hurdles 
and  stakes  or  sowels  together. 

WREN. 


One  of  the  sin:iilr-i  as  \\-cll  as  most 
cheerful  and  industrious  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  russet-coloured  in  appearance. 

WYCH-ELM  (Ulmus  montana). 

An  elm  tree  of  slower  growth,  less 
height,  and  more  spreading  habit  than 
the  English  elm,  but  more  hardy.  It 
is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  is  oftener 
met  with  in  that  country  than  England. 
The  timber  is  used  largely  in  the  manu- 
facture of  farm  carts  and  carriages,  and 
as  handles  for  spades,  forks,  and  other 
im]ilements;  also  in  ship  and  boat 
building. 

WYZLES. 

In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  a  name 
for  the  stalks  of  potatoe:3. 

YAD. 

In  Scotland  an  old  horse  or  cow. 
YAM. 

The  Chinese  yam  [Disco-ea  batatas) 
was  at  one  time  recommended  for  cul- 
tivation in  English  gardens,  but  has 
not  made  much  progress  in  public 
favour. 

YAN. 

In  Yorkshire,  a  company  of  harvesters. 
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Yean. 


consisting    of    three    shearers    and    a 
binder. 

YEAN. 

A  term  applied  to  a  ewe  in  giving 
birth  to  a  lamb. 

Y^ARLINa. 

In  the  West  of  England,  the  name  of 
a  one-year-old  heifer  or  steer. 

YEAST. 

A  substance  derived  from  new  beer 
or  made  artificially,  the  principal  use  of 
which  is  to  ferment  dough  in  bread- 
making. 

YELD. 

In  Scotland,  the  name  of  a  barren 
ewe  or  cow. 

YELL. 

In  Staffordshire,  a  three-pronged 
fork.  ^        " 

YELM. 

In  the  East  of  England,  straw  pre- 
pared for  the  thatcher,  or  for  chaff- 
cutting. 

YELVE. 

In  Slu-opshire  and  Cheshire,  a  dung- 
fork. 

YEOMAN. 

An  old  English  title  for  a  small 
landed  proprietor,  farming  his  own 
land. 

YEW  (Taxus  Baccata). 

The  customary  ornament  of  the 
country  churchyard,  the  practice  of 
planting  the  yew  therein  being  of  great 
antiquity.  The  tree  is  remarkable  for 
its  slow  growth.  Plants  five  years  old 
do  not  average  more  than  i  foot  in 
height,  and  at  ten  years,  with  nursery 
management,  they  are  seldom  more 
than  3  feet  high.  The  lapse  of  a 
century  makes  little  change  on  a  yew 
of  considerable  size.  Its  berries  form 
a  choice  food  for  birds  ;  but  the  foliage 
is  poisonous  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
Alany  instances  have  been  recorded  of 


YorksMre  Pigs. 


the  sprays,  and  even  half-dry  twigs,  that 
fall  from  the  trees,  being  devoured,  and 
causing  death.  The  timber  has  strength 
and  elasticity,  the  heart-wood  being  of 
a  rich  brown  colour,  while  the  sap- 
wood  is  white.  It  is  finely  gi-ained,  and 
capable  of  a  high  polish,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  in  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture. The  martial  weapons  of  the 
Saxons  were  principally  formed  of  this 
wood — the  long-bow  and  cross-bow  ; 
and  ancient  British  statutes  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  yew-tree  timber  in 
consequence. 

YEW,  IRISH    (T.  Fastigiata). 

A  variety  of  the  yew,  which  only  at- 
tains to  the  height  and  breadth  of  a 
shrub.  From  a  single  stem  it  sends 
out  numerous  tapering  branches,  and 
possesses  a  singular  figure  of  great 
beauty,  narrow  at  bottom  and  broad  at 
the  top.  It  is  justly  esteemed  one  of 
the  handsomest  as  well  as  hardiest  of 
evergreens. 

YILT. 

In  Essex,  a  sow. 

YIRNING. 

The  Scotch  name  for  rennet.  In 
Yorkshire  called  "yenning,"  and  in 
Derbyshire,  "eirning." 

YOKE. 

The  furniture  placed  on  the  necks  ot 
oxen,  whereby  tliey  draw  the  plough 
and  other  farm  implements.  Collars 
for  oxen  have  been  devised  in  modern 
times,  to  render  the  field  work  of  such 
less  oppressive ;  but  the  use  of  the 
j-oke  has  not  been  entirely  superseded 
thereby. 

YOLK. 

The  internal,  yellow  part  of  an  egg. 
In  Kent,  the  name  is  given  to  a  spayed 
pig- 

YORKSHIRE   PIGS. 

The  old  Yorkshire  breed  developed 
some  of  the  largest  carcases  of  any 
other  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  these  ani- 
mals were  originally  very  long-legged,. 
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Yorkshire  Pigs  of  Middle  Breed. 

•weak-loined,  and  Icnrjthy  from  head  to 
tail,  covered  with  long,  white,  curly 
hair,  and  yielding  coarse,  flabby  flesh. 
The  improved  Wold  pig  of  the  large 
breed  of  present  times  is  as  great  a 
contrast  from  all  this  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  It  is  still  a  giant  in  size,  it 
is  true,  but  a  handsome  one,  and  no 
monster ;  with  great  breadth  across  the 
back  and  the  loin,  the  ribs  springing, 
and  the  other  limbs  well  proportioned. 
The  head  is  smaller  and  the  legs 
shorter,  and,  although  of  great  length, 
not  too  much  so  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  and  breadth,  and  general  con- 
tour of  the  whole  frame.  The  large 
Yorkshire  is  probably  the  best  breed 
for  bacon  production  in  the  world. 
Some  of  its  fmest  specimens  exceed  in 
weight  many  a  moderately  groM'n  Scotch 
ox.  ^Ir.  Duckering's  "  Count  Cavour," 
exhibited  at  the  Battcrsea  Show  in 
1862,  furnished  a  carcass,  when  slaugh- 
tered, weighing  9  cwt.  14  lb.  A  boar 
begotten  by  this  remarkable  pig 
yielded  a  still  heavier  weight  the  fol- 
luwing  year.  His  live  weight,  when 
exhibited  at  the  Thornc  Show,  was  1 1 
cwt.  4  stone.  On  being  slaughtered 
immediatclyaftenvards,  the  dead  weight 
of  the  carcase  was  9  cwt.  37  lb. 


YORKSHIRE     PIQS 
MIDDLE  BREED. 


OF     THE 


Yule  Cow. 


The  Yorkshire  breed  has  been  di- 


•vided  into  three  sub-orders  : — the  large, 
the  middle,  and  the  small.  The  most 
generally  serviceable  for  ordinary  farm 
puiposcs  is  the  middle  breed,  to  which 
a  finer  quality  has  been  imparted  than 
to  the  large  breed,  althougli  some  spe- 
cimens arc  still  sufficiently  bulky  to 
yield  carcases  of  from  20  to  25  stones 
weight  twelve  months  from  birth.  This 
valuable  animal,  with  silky,  thin-set 
white  hair  covering  a  red  proofy  skin, 
is  ]")robably  a  greater  fivourite  in  Lin- 
colnshire than  in  Yorkshire,  and  yields 
excellent  quality  pork,  with  a  full  pro- 
portion of  fine  lean  flesh. 

YORKSHIRE     SMALL  -  BREED 
PIGS. 

Every  vestige  of  coarseness  has  been 
expelled  from  this  variety,  and,  although 
a  bulky  frame  is  still  ex]iosed  to  view,  it 
is  thick,  compact,  and  broad-chested 
on  short  legs,  and  accompanied  with  a 
small  head  and  little  hair  deserving  the 
name,  exposing  the  fresh  ruddy  skin  to 
the  practical  eye.  To  the  small  York- 
shire breed  may  be  attributed  qualities 
of  early  maturity,  firmness  of  flesh,  with 
lightness  of  offal  possessed  by  no  other 
breed  to  the  same  extent,  except  the 
diminutive  "  Tunky,"  "Chinese,"  and 
"  Neapolitan  "  pigs,  most  of  which 
seem  too  small  and  pretty  for  a  farmer's 
pigsty.  Probably,  however,  Yorkshire 
breeders  have  had  recourse  largely  to 
Chinese  blood,  in  the  past,  in  develop- 
ing the  small  breed  from  the  true  York- 
shire stock.  If  so,  the  cross  has  been 
a  most  happy  one.  These  docile,  pretty 
creatures  arc  very  plump  and  thrifty, 
without  being  too  small.  As  porkers, 
they  yield  a  fine  delicacy  of  flesh, 
arriving  early  at  the  thickness  and 
weight  required  ;  while,  if  fed  longer, 
they  are  capable  of  yielding  much 
more  bulky  and  weighty  carcases  than 
their  thick-set  frames  appear  capable  of 
to  the  unpractised  eye  and  untutored 
judgment. 

YULE  COW. 

In  Scotland  the  name  is  given  to  a 
cow  not  giving  milk. 
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Yule  Log-. 


YULE    LOG. 

A  large  piece  of  wooil  placed  on  the 
fire  at  Christmas-time. 

YURE, 

Another  name  for  udder  in  York- 
shire. 

ZABRUS    GIBBUS. 

The  Corn-ground  beetle,  which  runs 
about  corn-fields  in  July,  the  females 
depositing  clusters  of  eggs  in  the 
earth.  Both  lan'se  and  beetles  prey 
on  com  crops. 

ZEA  MAYS. 

The  botanical  name  for  maize  or 
Indian  com. 

ZOOLOGY. 

The  science  which  treats  of  animal 
life  and  living  creatures. 


Zythum. 


ZOOPHITE. 

An  organism  in  Nature  partly  vege- 
table and  partly  animal. 

ZUMOLOGY. 

The  study  of  the  fermentation  of 
liquors. 

ZYGODACTYLOUS. 

Having  the  toes  disposed  in  pairs, 
two  before  and  two  behind.  A  certain 
order  of  fowls  have  this  peculiarity,  of 
which  the  parrot  and  woodpecker  are 
familiar  examples. 

ZYTHEPSARY. 

A  brewery  or  brew-house. 

ZYTHUM. 

A  beverage  or  liquor  composed  of 
malt  and  corn. 


THE  END. 
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:betv.t^^]\i:iiv  eoctMtvg^totv, 

MARQUEE  AND  TENT   MAKER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 

2,  Luke  Street,  London  Bridge,  opijosite  the  Eailway  Station. 

NO   OTHER   ESlABLlSHMENf. 


Eick  Cloths. 


Cricket  Marquees  &  Tents, 

Of  superior  style  and  make,  can  be  seen 

erected. 

CROQUET  TENTS, 

THE    NEW    HEXAGON, 

THE  NEW  LAWN, 

and  the 

PATENT   UMBRELLA  TENT, 

can  be  seen  erected  at 

2,  Duke  Street,  Iiondon  Bridge 

lo  prevent  mistakes  and  disappointments,  the  full  Christian  Name  and  Address 
should  be  given.     This  caution  is  necessary. 


Second-hand  Cloths  may  bo  had  by  early 
application.  New  Cloths  of  best  quality 
canvas,  with  poles,  &c.,  comploto. 

:kIARQUEES  and  TE.MPORARY 
ROOMS  on  hire  of  any  dimensions,  for 
Weddintr  Breakfasts,  Evening  Parties, 
Balls,  Dinners,  and  Ffites. 

AWNINGS  and  COVERED  "WAYS  of 
all  kinds  let  on  hire. 

FL.\GS,  for  Decorating  Rooms,  Scats, 
Tables,  &c. 


WALTER  EVANS  &  CO., 


Boar's  Head 


Cotton  Manufactory, 


Manufacturers  of  all  Kinds  of  Cottons 

for  Sewing  Machines,  and  for  Crotchet,  Knitting, 
Mending,  and  Embroidering. 


1862.  j  1867.  1865. 

London— for  very  strong  &  i  Paris— Gold  Medal.  Dublin— for  Excellent  Cotton 
most  Superior  Thread,     j  I        for  Sewing  Macliines, 


\ 


V  O  S  "F'S 

PATENT  HYDEOPULT, 

A  PORTABLE  FIRE  ANNIHILATOR. 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE  EVER  INVENTED 

for  watering  gardens,  &c.,  weighs  but   8   lbs.,   and 
will  throw  water  5  c  feet. 


LOYSEL'S  PATENT 

Hydrostatic  Tea  &  Coffee 
PERCOLATORS. 

These  Urns  are  elegant  in  form,  are  the  most  efficient 
ones  yet  introduced,  and  effect  a  saving  of  50  per 
cent.  The  Tl'w^i- newspaper  remarks  : — M.  Loysel's 
hydrostatic  machine  for  making  tea  or  coffee  is 
justly  considered  as  one  of 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  INVENTIONS  OF  ITS  KIND. 


May  be  seen  at  119,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 

JV[ANUFACTUF(EF(^  : 

GRIFFITHS  &  BEOWETT,  Birmingham; 
12,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON ; 

25,    BOULEVARD    MAGENTA,    PARIS. 


NOSE    MACHINE. 

'Ihis  is  a  contrivance  whicli,  ajiplied  to  the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs 
ihe  soft  cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  ill-formed  nose  is  quickly 
.-.liaped  to  perfection.     los.  6d.  sent  free. 

.M.lix.  ROSS,  248,  High  Holborn,  London.     Pamphlet  two  stamps. 

SPANISH    FLY 

is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX.  ROSS'S  CAXTHARIDES  OIL,  which 
speedily  produces  whiskers  and  thickens  hair.  3s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  los.  6d.;  sent 
liy  post  lor  54,  84,  and  144  stamps. 

ALEX.  ROSS,  248,   High   Holborn,   London. 
And  all  Chemists  at  home  and  abroad. 

CHAPMAN'S  PATENT  WATER  TUBE.  CUT  FLOWER,  and  the  MULTUM- 
IN-PARVO  VENTILATED,  FLY-PROOF  GAME,  FRUTl",  WINE,  &c.. 
PACKING-CASES;  also  the  PATENT  EXHIBITION  FLOWER  CASES,  pro- 
nounced by  the  Roval  Horticultural  Society  the  best  now  in  use,  and  awarded  their  Silver 
Medal,  and  the  n'owlv-invented  "  ANTICLOCHE "  PLANT,  FLOWER,  SALAD, 
i:ARLY  VEGETAHI-E,  &c.,  ic,  protectors  and  PROPAGATORS.  To  be 
iibtained  onlj'  through  the  Agents  or  the  Patentee,  Bristol  Road,  Gloucester. 

ROBERT   BROWN, 

HE  D  WORTH      NURSERIES, 

Lo>v   l^^ell,    Gratesliend : 

%Hi,    jVctv   3J[ai*liet.    JVe^vctistle-oii-T^'ne. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


(jenuine  new  Field,  Vegetable,  and  Flower  Seeds,  all  true.  All  sorts  of  Xursery 
Stock  always  on  hand,  and  the  choicest  Selections  of  both  new  and  older  sorts. 
Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation. 


By  Royal 


Command. 


JOSEPH     GILLOTT'S 

^FLF,BR.'^.TF.D 

STEEL    PEN  S. 

SOLD  BY  ALL   DEALERS    THROUGHOUT   THE    WORLD. 


Lvcry  Packet  bears  the  /uc-s:iitile 
of  his  Signature, 


"The   Caracas  Cocoa  of   such    choice  quality." — 

FcoJ,  Water,  and  Ai>\  lulited  bv  Dr.  IIassali..  i 

i    \ 

"  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." — standard.  \ 

Fry's  ' 

Caracas 

Cocoao 

''A  packet  can  easily  be  <?>'bfei'ned,--i»n<l  its  delicate  flavour  and  fine  aioina 
ensure  its  adoption  as'a  beverage-for- l*»*»iifast-oi'*&wj3per. " — Standard. 

"No  more  delicious,  refreshing," inoft#fshifig,'and  -wholesome  beverage  lias 
ever  been  manufactured." — Morning  Post. 


FRY'S 


EXTRACT  OF  COCOA, 


Pure  Cocoa  Nib  deprived  of  the  Superfluous  Oil. 

O  f  great  value  to  Invalids  ar.d  others  obliged  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

FRY'S  COCOA  PASTE  &  MILK. 
1 11 1  0     Prepared  with  Pure  Condensed  iVIilk. 

Only  requires  to  be  mixed  with  boiling  water  to  produce  a  delicious 
cup  of  cocoa. 

It  is  Specially  (itluflcfl  fcr  Travellers,  and  for  use  at  Sea. 
Eight  Prize  Medals;  Gold  Medal,  Paris,  1870, 

.\\V.\RDKD  TO 

J.    S.    FRY    &    SONS, 

J«lJI«TOL    AINI>    L01N130IV. 


JUDSON'S  SIMPLE  DYES. 


(ki:(.isteri-:d. 


SIXPENCE  PER  BOTTEEi 


6d. 

per 

Bottle. 


6d, 

per 

Bottle. 


"  Cassell's  Household  Giiide,"  page  300. 

••  I'lie  ])rocess  being  so  clean  and  simple,  tliere  appears  no  reason  why  cver\ 

j  ladj  sliouUl  not  l)e  her  own  dyer,  or  why  dyeing  day  should  not,  in  every  well- 

.  regulated  fanSily,  be  as  common,  and  much   more  agreeable,  than  washing  da\ . 

Any  young  lady  can  begin  her  experiment  on  a  ribbon  or  feather,  following  the 

directions  already  given,   in  a  basin  of  water,   and  jiroceed  afterwards  to  larger 

I  articles  oS  dress  in  a  bread-pan  or  foot-bath.     The  thing  would  be  worth  trying 

from  motives  of  economy ;  and  much  more  real  amusement  would  result  from  it 

than  from  many  of  the  mclanchol\  recreations  to  which  young  ladies  of  the  present 

[  day  are  condemned." 


Magenta, 
Green, 
Crimson, 
Black, 


NAME   OF   COLOURS;  - 
Mauve,  Violet. 

Blue,  Purple,' 

Brown,  Canary, 

Puce,  Lavender, 

Price   6d.    per  Bottle. 


Scarlet, 
Pink, 
Orange, 
Slate. 


"VVHOLESALK    OF   PROl'KIK TUKS, 

DANIEL  JUDSON  &  SON, 

Southwark  Street,  London. 

Larger  aiid  more  eco7iomical  Bottles  maybe  had  nt  is.  bJ  ,  equal  to.\  Sixfeti7ty 
Bottles  ;  at  2s.  bd.,  equal  to  lo  Sixpenny  Bottles. 


Retail  of  Chemists  and  Stationers  throughout  the  Wo:  Id. 
N.B. — Observe  Trade  Marie  on  ccrv  Bottle. 


